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IN  the  great  catastrophe,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  subverted  the  French  monarchy,  it  is 
singmar  to  observe,  how  every  class  composing  it,  paid  each 
in  its  turn  the  penalty  to  Divine  justice.  The  crown,  which 
had  long,  and  more  particularly  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
usurped  so  many  rights  of  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  found 
at  last  to  its  cost  how  slender  was  the  foundation  whereon 
the  structure  of  absolute  power  had  been  raised;  and  the 
various  encroachments  on  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  and  the  commons,  perpetrated  by  the  ambition,  the 
crailiness,  or  the  misguided  levity  of  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors, was  expiated  on  the  scaffold  by  the  most  virtuous  of 
princes.  The  nobility,  which  for  a  century,  by  the  licentious 
conduct  of  many  of  its  members,  and  by  the  encouragement 
others  had  given  to  an  impious  philosophy,  had  spread  cor- 
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ruption  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  society,  was  now,  in 
exile,  in  imprisonment,  and  on  the  guillotine,  doomed  to  pay 
the  forfeit  to  God's  offended  justice.  The  clergy,  many  of 
whose  members  had  by  their  relaxed  and  worldly  conduct 
disedified  the  people ;  others  of  whom  had  been  the  ardent 
apostles  of  Jansenism ;  and  very  many  of  whom  had  by  danger- 
ous doctrines  weakened  the  ties  of  connection  which  bound 
the  Church  of  France  to  the  Holy  See,  was  now  also,  in  the 
awful  persecution  that  overtook  it,  bitterly  to  atone  for  past 
offences,  and  to  find  the  principle  of  future  regeneration. 
The  literati,  the  academicians,  and  the  lawyers,  the  chief 
promoters  and  most  strenuous  supporters  of  this  irrelimous 
and  anti-social  Revolution,  fell  successively  by  each  otner''8 
hand  in  that  bloody  arena,  where  guilt  sat  in  judgment  upon 
guilt.  Lastly,  the  people,  that,  seduced  by  those  destructive 
doctrinesy  had  sought  its  felicity  in  the  subversion  of  all 
religious  and  political  power — in  the  levelling  of  all  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  superiority,  was  now,  in  proscrip- 
tions— in  wholesale  massacres^— in  famine — in  pestilence — 
in  the  horrors  of  civil  conflict — ^in  the  protracted  misery, 
hardships,  and  sufferings  of  twenty-five  years  of  foreign 
warfare,  to  feel  the  chastening  hand  of  an  outraged  God. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us,  as  we  had  first  intended,  to 
trace  even  a  rapid  historical  sketch  of  the  Restoration. 

Tlie  great  problem  of  the  Restoration  was  to  reconstruct 
the  social  edince,  harmoniously  to  combine  the  new  with  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  and  while  it  religiously  respected  the 
legal  interests  that  bad  grown  up  under  the  Revolution,  to 
discountenance  and  reprobate  the  moral  and  political  doc- 
trines of  that  Revolution.  Its  great  problem  was  to  aid,  as 
far  as  human  power  can  aid,  the  return  of  minds  from 
infidelity  to  religion — to  impart  freedom  and  dignity  to  the 
Church,  and  to  foster  and  promote  Christian  art,  science,  and 
literature. 

How  that  problem  was  solved,  it  is  not  our  business  here 
to  enquire.  But  ere  we  pronounce  a  judgment  on  this 
matter,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  countless  difficulties  that 
beset  those,  whom  Divine  Providence  had  charged  with  that 
lofly  mission.  Although,  during  this  whole  period,  the  reli- 
gious regeneration  remained  so  incomplete,  and  the  political 
restoration  may  on  the  whole  be  considered  a  decided  failure^ 
(and  this  is  not  surprising  when  we  reflect,  that  during  more 
than  one  half  of  this  period  the  men  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Revolution  exerted  full  sway),  yet  in  this  epoch,  stormy  as 
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it  was,  were  sown  the  seeds  of  a  better  futurity.  Here  the 
Church,  rising  from  her  ruins,  first  displayed  those  energies, 
which  she  has  since  never  ceased  to  exhibit;  here  arose 
the  mighty  spirits,  that  dethroned  infidelity ;  and  here  the 
attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  long-lost  type  of  the  old 
Christian  temperate  monarchy ;  and  vicious,  misguided,  nay 
revolutionary  as  was  the  form,  wherein  that  attempt  was 
made,  it  is  one  that  will  exercise  a  permanent,  and  ultimately, 
we  trust,  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  future  destinies  of 
France. 

In  the  present  article,  it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  religious  and  social  condition  of  France  since 
the  Revolution  of  1830.  Our  information  is  derived  from 
the  testimony  of  most  respectable  French  writers,  and  foreign 
travellers ;  while  a  long  residence  in  that  country,  prior  to 
the  last  Kevolution,  has  afibrded  us  no  inconsiderable  insight 
into  the  state  of  its  religious,  literary,  and  political  parties. 

We  shall  commence  with  an  account  of  the  persecution 
the  Church  of  France  had  to  endure  in  the  stormy  days  of 
1830  and  1831 — then  describe  the  gradual  progress  of  reli- 
gious regeneration  in  many  classes  of  French  society ;  next 
glance  at  the  state  of  Catholic  literature ;  and  conclude  with 
observations  on  the  political  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
countnr. 

In  the  work  that  stands  in  the  fifth  place  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  " Le  Christ  devant  le  si^cle^^  and  which  in  a  con- 
densed form  is  a  most  able  refutation  of  the  historical  and 
physical  objections  of  unbelief  against  the  Christian  religion,* 
we  find  the  following  vivid  description  of  the  evils,  that  ^ler 
the  political  tempest  of  1830,  befel  the  Church. 

1.  ''Death  is  vociferated,  says  M.  Roselly  de  Lorgues,  against 
the  princes  of  the  Church  :  the  asylum  of  indigence  and  grief,  the 
hospital  de  la  pitU,  receives  as  a  mendicant  His  Grace  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  whose  life  is  sought  after. 

"  The  archbishop  of  Besan9on  and  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  are 
compelled  to  take  fight ;  the  bishop  of  Chartres  seeks  for  shelter 
under  a  foreign  roof;  the  bishop  of  Chalons  conceals  himself  in 
the  hospital ;  the  bishops  of  Perpignan  and  Marseilles  escape  death 
only  by  quitting  their  sees  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

"At  Saint- Sauvant,  the  curate  is  brutally  torn  from  the  altar, 
while  celebrating  mass  ;  at  VtUeneuve,  he  is  cast    into  prison  ; 

*  This  work,  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  has  gone  through  six  editions,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  the  only  religious  book  the  author  of  which  has  received  a  de- 
coration from  the  government  of  Louis  PhUippe. 
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at  Bourbon- Vendue,  tlie  vicar  ifl  sloned  in  his  bed  ;  Ht  Mathi 
ho  is  beaten  with  sticks.  In  every  department,  the  like  acts  of 
violence  are  repeated.  In  a  single  diocess,  sixteen  curates;  in 
another,  forty,  are  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  and  are  cast  out  of 
their  presbyteries. 

"  Ketigious  antipathy  is  envenomed  by  political  animosity.  From 
persona  the  hatred  extends  to  edifices.  The  church  of  Blois  is 
violated  ;  the  houses  of  St.  Esprit,  St.  Lazare,  Mount  Valerian  ; 
the  seminaries  of  Perpignan,  Metz,  Nancy,  Pont-a-Mousson, 
Verdun  are  gutted.  At  Strasburg,  at  Cahors,  Nancy,  Autun, 
Narbonne,  Saintes,  Chartres,  Dijon,  &c.,  miscreaols  throw  down 
the  sign  of  our  redemption. 

"  According  to  the  localities,  the  outrages  vaiy.  At  Blois,  at 
Niort,  the  crucifix  carried  away,  is  dragged  like  that  of  a  malefactor, 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  At  Fertfi -sous- Jarre,  it  is  torn  from  the 
church  amid  public  hoolings — it  is  satved  and  trampled  under 
foot.  At  Sarcellea  the  image  of  Christ  is  broken  u[K>n  the  cross  ; 
at  Beaune,  after  having  been  outraged,  it  is  burned  ;  while  at 
Moniargis  it  is  sunk  in  the  river. 

"In  some  cities,  at  Poitiers,  Toulon,"^Riora,  Nimes,  Toulouse, 
&c.,  authority  proceeds  officially  to  the  work  of  sacrilege.  In 
other  places,  the  miscreants  seem  to  dread  the  light  of  day.  At 
Bourges,  Trevoux,  Rhodez,  Grenoble,  the  night  is  chosen  for  these 
execrable  sacrileges.  At  Carpentraa,  at  Noyon,  the  native  work- 
men refusing  their  aid,  foreign  unbelievers  must  be  called  in,  or,  as 
at  Besan^on,  the  military  force  employed. 

"  The  municipal  authorities  arrogantly  presume  to  usurp  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  Here  a  major  breaks  open  the  doors  of  a 
church  ;  there  he  commanils  the  curate  at  what  hour  he  shall  say 
mass  i  elsewhere  he  causes  an  office  of  his  own  devising  to  be 
sung  by  Lis  agents— patriotic  psalms,  mixed  up  with  sanguinary 
versicles.  At  Bern,  the  son  of  the  mayor  reads  in  the  sanctuary 
the  collection  of  administrative  acts,  and  prevents  the  catechetical 
instruction  taking  place.  At  Poilly,  (in  Tonne),  the  National 
Guard  takes  the  church  for  its  arsenal,  and  suppresses  vespers, 
In  the  great  cities,  especially,  the  breath  of  impiety  blows  up  the 
flame  of  popular  hatred. 

"  Calumny  is  emblazoned  on  the  walls  of  the  capital  ;  the  most 
filthy  writings  are  put  in  circulation  j  the  least  disgusting  are  those 
entitled,  the  turpiludci  of  priests." —yp.  64-7. 

Whilst  the  Church,  under  the  saDction,  or  at  least  con- 
nivance, of  the  nuthoritiesj  was  thus  cruelly  outraged,  some 
of  her  umvorthj'  ministers,  like  Chatel  and  his  compeers,  were 
profaning  her  liturgy  with  the  most  Bacrilegious  mummeries : 
the  sect  of  St.  Simouiaos,  with  its  extravagant  Pantheism, 
and  its  anarchical  doctrines,  was  perverting  the  minds  of  a 
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large  portion  of  the  French  youth ;  and  the  apostate  muse  of 
Victor  Hugo  was  polluting  the  theatre  with  the  most  cynical 
outrages  against  virtue.  A  still  more  illustrious  poet,  who 
had  however  considered  Christianity  too  exclusively  from  a 
mere  sesthetic  point  of  view  (M.  de  la  Martine),  falls  from 
the  faith,  and  prostitutes  to  the  service  of  a  voluptuous  Pan- 
theism a  noble  muse,  that  had  once  been  devoted  to  the  most 
exalted  functions.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Fourier  lays  down 
principles  for  the  formation  and  guidance  of  an  atrocious 
and  impious  society,  like  that  of  Owen's  Socialists — a  society 
which  even  to  this  day  exerts  no  inconsiderable  influence  in 
France.  M.  Gustave  Drouineau  endeavours  to  patch  up  a 
new  sort  of  Christianity,  adapted,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  age;  while  many  of  the  eclectics  and  the 
doctrinaires,  mostly  editors  of  a  former  Parisian  journal. 
The  Globe,  affecting  to  lament  the  retrograde  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  predict  her  speedy  downfall. 

While  impiety  is  thus  sharpening  her  tongue  against  the 
Lord,  an  accident  suddenly  enkindles  the  irreligious  fury  of 
the  Parisian  populace.  A  mass  celebrated  in  the  church  of 
St  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  for  the  re^wse  of  the  soul  of  an 
illustrious  prince  who  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  fur- 
nishes the  pretext  for  a  new  revolt.  In  a  few  hours  this 
ancient  and  venerable  church  is  violated,  profaned,  despoiled, 
and  dismantled — other  parish  churches  of  the  metropolis  are 
assailed ;  the  populace,  goaded  on  to  madness,  reduces  to  a 
wreck  the  already  defaced  palace  of  the  archbishop,  and, 
amid  imprecations  of  blood,  hunts  even  under  the  tomb  of 
his  mother  for  the  life  of  the  prelate.  The  sacred  books,  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  crucifixes  (some  of.  exquisite  workman- 
ship), are  burned  or  thrown  into  the  Seine.  While  the  crosses 
are  floating  down  the  stream.  Infidelity  wags  her  head  and 
exclaims,  "  Lo !  Christianity  passes  away,  like  those  crosses." 

But  a  trial  still  severer  was  reserved  for  the  Church  of 
France.  An  illustrious  writer,  the  most  able  and  eloquent 
apologist  of  religion  that  she  had  produced  since  Bossuet, 
after  having  originally  with  pure  intentions  vainly  endeavoured 
to  engraft  on  Catholicism  revolutionary  principles,  despising 
the  salutary  warnings  of  the  successor  of  Peter,  threw  off  at 
last  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  fell  into  an  apostacy,  which,  by 
its  suddenness  as  well  as  depth,  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  mind.  Oh  I  verily,  it  was  in  t 
moment  that  the  Church  of  France  drank  the  chalice  < 
bulation,  even  to  its  uttermost  dregs. 
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Wliat  now  will  become  of  this  poor  nfflicled  Cliiirch,  per- 
secuted OS  she  is,  like  lier  divine  Master,  by  the  princes 
of  the  people,  insulted  and  outraged  by  tho  populace,  and 
betrayed  by  her  own  ilisc'inleH?  Oh!  slow  and  foolish  of 
heart  must  we  indeed  be,  if  we  be  tempted  to  despond,  for- 
getting that  the  Spouse  of  Christ  in  the  hour  of  her  humilia- 
tion is  ever  nearest  to  her  triumph  I  Scarce  hod  the  artillery 
of  July  ceased  to  roar,  and  scarce  had  the  monarchy  of  the 
barricades  been  erected,  when  one  of  the  sainted  daujrhtera 
of  St  Vincent  of  Paul  beheld  in  a  vision  the  glorious  Queen 

•  of  Heaven,  robed  in  light  more  resplendent  than  the  sun'a, 
and  the  thousand  converging  rays  of  love  darting  iVom  her 
hands,  and  who  assured  her  daughter,  that  if  her  intercession 
were  more  earnestly  and  more  frequently  invoked,  earth 
would  not  be  so  cold  and  cheerless.  This  vision,  after  a  pre- 
liminary investigation,  is  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  of  the 
French  Church ;  and  medals,  in  commemoration  of  this  si^- 

tnal  grace  of  Heaven,  are  circulated  among  the  faithful  in 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  shall  soon  see  how  be- 
ni^ly  fulfilled  was  the  promise  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
it  IS  singular  enough,  that  a  year  j)rior  to  the  July  revo- 
lution, a  distinguished  member  of  the  French  priesthood  stud 
to  the  author  of  this  article,  "  The  best  missionary  now  for 
our  i>eople  were  a  pestilence."  And  indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider how,  in  despite  of  all  the  lessons  which  the  French 
people  had  received,  the  calamities  it  had  endured,  and  the 
calamities  from  which  it  had  so  providentially  escaped,  a  liu^ 
jMrtion  of  them,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  seemed 
to  have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing;  that  they 
were  still  ready  to  renew  the  war  against  the  Lord  and  against 
His  Christ ;  to  renew  the  game  of  impiety,  rapine,  havoc,  and 
blood,  we  must  admit  that  such  a  people  was  ripe  for  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven.  Now  the  Almighty  stretches  forth  His 
arm  against  the  guilty  race,  and  summons  from  the  depths  of 
Asia  an  appalling,  mysterious  malady,  as  the  minister  of  Hia 
wrath.  The  pestilence  sweeps  along  the  Caucasian  chain  in 
the  track  of  the  Russian  army,  scoui^s  unhappy  Poland  in 
its  course,  ravages  Germany,  and  at  length  enters  the  French 
capital,  black,  fierce,  and  silent,  hke  a  conqueror  resolved  to 
accept  no  conditions.  It  sweeps  down  victims  on  every  side ; 
ten — twenty  thousand  souls  it  sends  weekly  into  eternity: 
the  oveiMirowded  hospitals  can  no  longer  receive  their  pa- 
tients— private  houses  are  converted  into  hospitals — the  clergy 
and  sisters  of  charity,  and  virtuous  laity,  at  this  awfiil  crisis 
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outvie  each  other  in  the  self-devotedness  of  love,  and.the  illus- 
trious Archbishop  of  Paris,  emerging  from  his  retreat,  comes 
forth  like  a  messenger  of  Divine  mercy,  to  pardon  his  enemies, 
reconcile  them  with  Heaven,  and  give  his  clergy  the  example 
of  a  sublime  courage. 

But  while  the  Almighty  was  inflicting  this  severe  visita- 
tion on  the  guilty  city.  He  was  pleased  to  temper  His  wrath 
with  mercy.  The  supplications  of  His  Virgin  Mother  are 
heard.  The  medals,  representing  the  auspicious  vision  ad- 
verted to  above,  are  put  under  the  pillows  of  the  victims  of 
infection;  and  the  most  sudden  and  miraculous  cures  take 
place :  and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  the  obduracy  of  sin 
IS  instantaneously  softened — raving  blasphemy  is  hushed, 
implores  Heaven  for  forgiveness,  and  receives  the  consolations 
of  religion.* 

It  is  from  this  period  the  great  reUgious  improvement  in 
the  French  metropolis  may  be  dated.  A  power,  emanating 
from  the  Cross,  subdues  the  most  stubborn  hearts,  and  infi- 
delity, outwearied  and  vanquished,  drops  at  its  foot. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  testimonies 
as  to  the  state  of  religion  and  morality  in  Paris  during  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years ;  and  these  testimonies  we  shall  take 
from  the  works  of  distinguished  writers,  natives  and  foreign- 
ers, or,  where  the  names  of  the  authors  are  not  given,  from 
periodical  writings  of  established  repute.  After  having 
pointed  out  the  general  state  of  religion  in  the  French  capi- 
tal and  in  the  surrounding  districts,  we  shall  notice  the  moral 
condition  of  the  various  (uasses  composing  French  society. 

Let  us  hear  how  a  very  competent  judge  described,  nine 
years  ago,  the  extraordinary  religious  reaction  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces. 

*'  Yes,"  exclaims  M.  Roselly  de  Lorgues,  "  Christ  is  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  age.  Arrogantly  summoned  before  that  tribunal,  the  age 
has  at  last  acquitted  Him.  After  having  exhausted  every  system, 
tried  every  philosophy,  consumed  all  the  resources  of  knowledge 
and  human  pride ;  being  overpowered  at  last  by  an  indefinable 
feeling  of  sadness  and  lassitude,  men  call  upon  Him,  who  reigns  in 
Heaven.  Literati,  orientalists,  engineers,  magistrates,  diplomatists, 
naturalists,  advocates,  professors — the  whole  intellectual  powers  of 
the  age,  from  the  young  Polytechnic  school  to  the  old  Academy, 
have  been  seen  assembled  in  mute  attention  i*ound  a  Catholic 
pulpit,  in  order  to  receive  their  share  in  the  bread  of  the  word« 
The  solemnities  of  the  Church  awaken  and  revive  in  the  soul  inef- 
fable recollections  and  hopes.  In  those  seasons  especially,  the  crowd 

*  For  a  parallel  fact,  mentioned  by  St  Augustine,  see  '*  Dublin  Review/' 
▼ol.  XV.  p.  497. 
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overflows  the  sacred  preciucts — the  inclosure  of  our  temples  scarcely 
suffices  for  the  affluence  of  the  faithful.  Yes,  faith  revives  in  our 
country.  God,  whom  many  of  our  scientific  men  would  formerly  have 
blushed  to  name  in  public,  is  now  invoked  every  where — at  the  bar 
— in  the  drawing-room — at  the  tribune — in  the  lecture-hall.  The 
majority  of  Frenchmen,  hitherto  indifferent  about  religion,  are  dis- 
turbed about  the  suppression  of  episcopal  sees.  Petitions  on  this 
subject,  bearing  innumerable  signatures,  have  astonished  the  na- 
tional legislature. 

''  A  member  of  the  left  side,  distinguished  for  a  frank  and  loyal 
character,  supports  the  brothers  of  the  Christian  schools.  M.  Du- 
bois, a  member  of  the  University,  defends  them,  and  the  whole 
Chamber  declares  itself  in  favour  of  those  modest  labourers  in  the 
cause  of  public  morality.  Again,  when  the  expenses  of  public 
instruction  come  under  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
M.  de  Bellaique  loudly  complains  of  the  want  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  University,  his  words  receive  unanimous  approbation.* 
...  In  public  harangues,  in  speeches  delivered  at  AthensBums,  at 
academies,  spiritualism  raises  its  voice,  and  speaks  every  day  in  a 
clearer  accent.  Men  spoke  formerly  of  Nature — they  speak  now 
of  the  Creator.  They  formerly  used  the  word  destiny,  immutable 
order  —  they  say  now  Providential  law,  Divine  wisdom.  The 
materialist  philosophy  writhes  with  vexation  at  seeing  its  lecture- 
halls  forsaken  ;  its  organs  feel,  in  their  lifetime,  a  mortal  oblivion 
weigh  like  a  tomb-stone  over  them.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
a  promise  of  immortality — a  spark  of  faith  illumines  the  soul,  or 
warms  the  heart,  there  an  eager  number  of  youths  are  found  col- 
lected. The  erudite  Catholicism  of  Baader — the  Christian  specu- 
lations of  Gorres  at  Munich,  have  obtained  more  celebrity  than 
all  our  Anglo-Franco-  Germanism  has  been  able  to  acquire  in  the 
Pays  Latin''^ — Le  Christ  devant  le  Siecle,  pp.  392-4. 

Let  us  now  hear  a  distinguished  writer,  the  Baron  de 
Guiraud,  bear  witness  to  the  still  further  improvement,  which 
the  last  seven  years  have  superinduced  in  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 

''  Yes,  it  is  said,  we  concede  it ;  more  than  six  thousand  young 
men  hurry  to  Notre  Dame,  to  St.  Roch,  wherever  a  preacher  of 
any  repute  is  to  be  heard  ;  but  in  that  number,  how  many  Chris- 
tians, and  especially,  how  many  Catholics  can  you  reckon  ?  How 
many,  moreover,  who  put  in  practice  what  is  taught  them  ? 

"  How  many  ?  Ask  Father  Ravignan — ask  the  pastors  of  our 
parishes,  whether  those  sermons  be  not  attended  with  abundant 
fruit  ?     Or,  without  recurring  to  such  authentic  sources  of  infor- 

*  See  the  sitting  of  the  8th  May  1834. 

t  The  Pays  Latin  is  that  quarter  of  the  city  where  the  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  situate.  The  Anglo-Franco  Germanism  is  the  philosophy  of  Cousin 
and  Jouffroy,  which  is  a  combination  of  Reid,  Dugald  Stuart,  and  ICant  and 
Hegel. 
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matioD,  do  as  I  have  done,  go  and  examine  with  your  o¥^n  ejes. 
Have  you  heard  at  the  retreat  of  St.  Koch  this  year  (1841),  all 
those  male  voices  mingling  with  the  pious,  infantine  voices,  that 
during  the  spiritual  exercises,  sang  canticles  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  This  was  already  a  practical  beginning. 
Every  man,  who,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  takes  part  with  grave 
and  attentive  demeanour  in  all  the  exercises  of  piety  performed 
in  those  sacred  assemblies,  has  already  overcome  a  great  enemy — 
human  respect.  His  most  furious  passions  are  less  formidable  ;  he 
will  therefore  conquer  them  likewise. 

"  And  that  which  proves  the  truth  of  what  I  here  advance,  is 
the  general  communion,  which  followed  on  this  retreat — a  solemn 
communion  where  the  men,  who  partook  of  the  spiritual  banquet, 
were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  pious  women,  who  habitually 
attend  the  church ;  where  two  thousand  Catholics  at  least,  received 
from  the  hands  of  their  archbishop  the  Eucharistic  bread.  I  here 
state  what  I  have  seen — what  I  myself  took  part  in. 

"  I  will  add,  that  at  Saint-Eustache,  the  same  spectacle  of  recol- 
lectedness  and  active  participation  in  the  devotions  of  the  retreat, 
equally  struck  me.  I  will  say  nothing  as  to  the  multitude  of 
persons. 

*'  Around  all  pulpits,  humble  as  may  be  the  attainments  of  the 
preachers,  there  is  always  such  a  crowd  assembled,  that  the  curious 
can  never  find  a  place.  It  will  therefore  be  no  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, that  the  voice  of  Father  Ravignan  should  attract  multitudes 
from  all  quarters  of  Paris 

"  When  on  the  termination  of  M.  Ravignan's  sermon,  the  can- 
ticles were  resumed — those  canticles  of  grief  and  supplication — 
those  canticles,  which  in  a  tone  of  deep  lament,  beg  God  to  pardon 
his  people ;  the  high  vaults  of  St.  Eustache  were  filled  with  such 
a  concordance  of  suppliant,  agitated  voices,  that  the  whole  nave 
seemed  shaken  ;  and  in  order  to  calm,  or  rather  confine  within 
the  depths  of  the  heart,  all  this  profound  emotion,  the  elevation 
of  the  Divine  Host  was  necessary,  which  shed,  in  exchange  for 
those  fervent  prayers,  the  benedictions  of  the  Grod  who  received 
them. 

"  Such  is  the  material,  or  rather  the  moral  fact — I  will  add,  the 
divine  fact,  which  I  witnessed.  It  was  above  all,  divine  ;  for  take 
from  all  this  the  grace  of  heaven  ;  and  then  explain,  if  you  can,  all 
those  assemblies — those  prayers — those  emotions — those  sorrows — 
those  ineffable  joys,  which  then  nothing  justifies,  which  then  have 
neither  a  motive,  nor  an  object,  nor  a  reason.  For  if  all  this  be 
not  religion,  it  is  madness." — Universite  Catholigue,  vol.  xii.  p.  70. 
1841. 

No  less  satisfactory  than  the  scene  described  by  Baron  de 
Guiraud,  was  the  spectacle  exhibited  two  years  ago  in  the 
church   of  Notre   I>ame,   where  fifteen    hundred  meny   all 
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belonging  to  the  educated  classes^  (consisting  of  profeseors, 
scientific  men,  lawyers,  physicians,  artillery  oflScers  in  fall 
uniform,  members  of  the  f^olytcchnic  school,  &c.,)  received 
on  an  Easter  Sunday,  at  the  hands  of  Father  Ravignan^  the 
Holy  Communion. 

If  such  be  the  edifying  spectacle  exhibited  in  the  interior 
of  churches,  the  outward  aspect  of  Paris  has  undergone  no 
inconsiderable  improvement.     In  Gotrei  Historical  Journal, 

Sublished  at  Munich,  a  German  traveller,  three  years  ago, 
escribes  Paris  as  follows : — 
*'  As  little  for  my  part  as  I  advocate  the  July  revolution,  and 
small  as  the  joy  whidi  that  revolution  has  brought  to  the  king, 
whom  it  raised  to  the  throne  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
present  government  has  introduced  many  essential  ameliorations. 
I  cannot  as  yet  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  state  of  morals  in 
Paris  ;  but  this  I  will  assert,  whoever  visited  that  capital  some 
years  ago,  must  admit,  that  as  far  as  outward  decorum  is  concerned, 
Its  streets  have  been  purged  of  much  undeanness.  The  Palais 
Royal,  and  in  general  all  the  public  places  and  promenades,  have 
been  cleared  of  those  unfortunate  beings,  who  prefer  lucre  to  their 
chastity  ;  and  if  we  add,  that  gambling-houses  and  lotteries  have 
been  abolished,  the  above  acknowledgment  is  only  commanded  by 
strict  justice." — Htstorisch-politische  Blatter,  vol.  v.  p.  576. 

But  among  the  instruments  employed  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  bringing  about  this  happy  cnange  in  the  Parisian 
mind,  there  is  one  ecclesiastic  emmently  aeserving  of  notice. 
The  abbd  Desgenettes  was  appointed  in  the  year  1834  to  the 
curacy  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires — a  parish,  where  the 
Exchange  and  the  theatres  are  situate,  and  which  is  the  chief 
centre  of  the  Irreligion,  lewdness,  and  vice  of  Paris.  Shocked 
at  the  scandals  which  surrounded  him — at  the  spiritual  misery 
and  degradation  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  parishioners — at  the 
total  neglect  of  all  religious  duties,  (where  out  of  a  population 
of  twenty  thousand  souls,  scarcely  more  than  five  hundred 
could  be  brought  together  for  the  Sunday  mass,)  ho  poured 
forth  his  supplications  to  heaven,  and  besought  the  suffrages 
of  the  glorious  Virgin,  whose  intercession  on  a  recent  occasion 
had  just  proved  so  efiScacious.  He  communicated  to  some 
pious  souls  his  project  of  founding  a  sodality  in  honour  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  Wavering 
and  desponding,  he  delayed  the  execution  of  this  project ; 
but  his  mind  being  constantly  haunted  by  the  idea,  he  at  last 
drew  up  the  statutes  of  the  confraternity,  which  on  the  3rd 
of  December,  1836,  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Paris. 
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The  extraordinary  success,  wherewith  the" Almighty  hath 
blessed  the  kbours  of  this  zealous  pastor,  shall  be  recounted 
in  his  own  words, 

"  Scarcely,"  says  he,  **  had  the  Confraternity  of  the  most  holy 
and  immacnlate  heart  of  Mary  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  been 
formed,  than  a  change  was  soon  apparent  in  the  moral  condition  of 
the  parish.  The  church  was  more  and  more  frequented  ;  the  holy 
mass  and  other  devotional  exercises  better  attended ;  and  the  paschal 
season,  from  the  multitude  which  approached  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
afforded  much  greater  solace  to  the  pastor  of  the  congregation. 
The  number  of  communions,  from  the  year  1837,  stands  in  no 
proportion  to  that  of  preceding  years.  In  the  year  1835,  the 
number  of  communicants  amounted  only  to  setsen  hundred  and 
twenty;  on  the  other  hand,  in  1837,  they  amounted  to  nine  thoU' 
sand  nine  hundred  and  J^ty  !  From  time  to  time,  I  solicited  the 
intercession  of  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  in  behalf  of  indi* 
viduals  known  to  me  as  living  in  a  state  of  grievous  sin,  or  of  per^*" 
sons  dangerously  ill.  The  faithful  observed  this  custom,  and  their 
Christian  charity  furnished  me  with  an  opportunity  of  tasking  the 
same  every  Sunday  ;  the  Almighty  rewarded  the  faith  and  the 
charity  of  these  pious  intercessors  in  behalf  of  sinners  ;  for  times 
without  number  hath  the  grace  of  conversion  been  granted  at  the 
prayer  of  the  members  of  the  sodality.**— See  the  Manuel  d*in' 
structione  ei  de  prieres  d  Vusage  des  Memhres  de  Varchi-confrerie 
du  iris  saini  ei  immacule  Cceur  de  Marie,  par  M.  PabbS  DeS" 
genettes. 

In  this  book  the  reader  will  find  recorded  examples  of  the 
most  miraculous  conversions.  He  will  read  of  hoary  sinners, 
of  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age,  suddenly  converted ;  he  will 
read  of  men,  who  had  not  frequented  a  church  for  thirty  years, 
living  in  the  open  profession  of  infidelity,  or  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  every  feeling  and  principle  oi  religion,  suddenly 
awed  by  the  presence  of  the  man  of  God,  fall  on  their  knees, 
shed  tears  of  repentance,  and  demand  to  be  reconciled  with 
heaven.  The  wonderful  blessings,  which  have  followed  in 
the  train  of  this  religious  association,  have  induced  his  present 
Holiness  to  bestow  on  it  many  indulgences ;  and  to  raise  it 
to  the  title  of  an  arch-confraternity.  It  reckoned  two  years 
ago  five  hundred  thousand  members  in  France  alone;  and 
the  number  must  since  have  vastly  increased.  Here  is  the 
second  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  Mary'^s  promised  intercession. 
Who,  afler  such  signal  graces,  can  be  cold  in  his  devotion  to 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  ? 

But  it  is  not,  as  our  readers  may  suppose,  in  the  parish  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoirea  alone,  that  this  h»ppj  moral  re* 
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formation  is  manifest ;  in  almost  every  quarter  of  Paris  it  is 
more  or  less  visible.  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  a  German 
priest,  who  in  the  year  1840  visited  the  French  capital. 

"  In  answer  to  the  observations  of  those  French  and  foreign 
journalists,  who  assert  that  the  piety  which  of  late  years  has  been 
so  strikingly  apparent  at  Paris,  is  a  mere  caprice  of  fashion,  be 
remarks  :  '  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
caf§s  and  haunts  of  secret  resort  in  this  capital,  as  the  gentlemen 
in  question  ;  but  intercourse  and  conversation  with  the  best- 
informed  men — inspection  of  the  numberless  fine  religious  institu- 
tions in  this  city,  and  especially  the  frequent  visiting  of  churches 
and  chapels  at  various  times  of  the  day,  have  convinced  me,  that 
these  men  wear  very  bad  spectacles.  Wherever  and  whenever  I 
entered  a  church,  I  met  with  pious  adorers  ;  and  as  I  happened  to 
be  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  Mary  (May),  I  found  both  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  afternoon  at  these  beautiful  devotions,  which  were  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  sermons,  multitudes  of  the  faithful. 
Every  moruing  the  priests  were  sitting  in  the  confessionals  ;  while 
around  them  pious  christians  were  kneeling,  preparing  themselves 
for  the  sacrament  of  penance.  In  short,  very  great  infidelity  may 
prevail  in  Paris  ;  but  a  Sodom  it  is  not.  A  pagan  turmoil  may 
prevail  in  the  streets  ;  but  go  into  the  interior  of  families  ;  go  into 
the  churches,  there  you  will  find  much  genuine  piety.  And  what 
is  the  best  symptom,  there  is  from  year  to  year  an  improvement. 
To  be  an  infidel  is  no  longer  bon  ton ;  on  the  contrary,  in  every 
class,  religion  has  regained  her  influence,  and  the  more  so  in  the 
higher  and  more  respectable  families." — Notizen  tiler  Frankreich 
aus  den  Reiseherichten  eines  deutschen  Priesters.  Stony  p.  855. 
anno  1841. 

Having  spoken  of  the  state  of  religion  among  the  general 
population  of  Paris,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  classes 
and  descriptions  of  men  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  over 
whom  the  Church  has  more  particularly  resumed  her  in- 
fluence. And  let  us  commence  with  that  rank  of  life  from 
which  the  moral  and  social  corruption  in  the  last  century 
emanated — we  mean  the  literary  and  scientific  class.  What 
a  prodigious  change  do  we  encounter  here ! 

"  In  contemplating  French  society,"  says  M.  Roselly  de  Lorgues, 
"  in  that  wide-extended  state  of  misery  to  which  unbelief  has 
reduced  it,  the  young  generation  turns  from  it  with  disgust.  Infi- 
delity, that  vile  antagonist  of  the  Saviour,  is  dethroned.  His  end 
approaches — ^he  is  abandoned  :  already  the  infamous  old  wretch  has 
no  longer  warmth  in  his  veins.  His  tongue  falters  ;  he  can  no  longer 
debauch  any  one ;  he  can  no  longer  destroy  modesty  and  afiection  in 
the  bosom  of  woman — obedience  and  simplicity  in  the  heart  of  the 
child — charity  and  self-devotion  in  the  soul  of  the  citizen.  After 
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having  exerted  a  despotic  sway  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  paraded  his 
maxims  through  every  capital,  this  philosophism  now  finds  the 
drawing-rooms  closed  against  him  ;  he  hobbles  along  from  the  shop 
into  the  miry  street ;  and  his  trembling  limbs  can  no  longer  bear 
him  up. 

**  Our  frenzied  literature  [notre  litterature  convulsionnaire],  the 
true  thermometer  of  the  present  period,  evidently  betokens  a  re- 
turn to  the  principle  of  light.  Instead  of  the  old  impieties,  where- 
with the  press  monthly  teemed,  two  works  only  have  appeared — the 
last  paroxysms  of  expiring  hatred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
mense vogue  of  Silvio  Pellico's  *  Le  mie  Prigioni,*  the  constant 
success  of  Manzoni*s  *  Promessi  Sposi,'  the  reception  given  to  the 
work  entitled  *  The  Virgin,'  by  my  learned  and  pious  friend  the 
Abb6  Orsini,  and  the  love  which  France  bears  for  her  poet,  Al- 
phonse  de  la  Martine,  whose  celestial  melodies  fifteen  years  ago  she 
was  unable  to  comprehend,  carnal  as  she  then  was  ;  the  tendency 
of  the  new  literature  towards  a  sort  of  evangelized  Platonism — 
towards  German  mysticism — and  towards  imitations  of  the  middle 
age,  the  period  of  naive  faith  and  pious  enthusiasm— the  homage 
rendered  to  the  times  as  well  as  the  men  of  the  elder  Church — the 
favour  wherewith  every  religious  conception  is  welcomed — all 
clearly  evince  a  reviving  sympathy  for  religious  feelings,  and  the 
approach  of  a  new  social  regeneration." — Le  Christ  devant  le  Siecle^ 
pp.  389-91. 

If  such  were  the  state  of  things  eight  years  ago,  the  pro- 
gress of  religion  in  the  literate  class  has  since  that  period  not 
slackened.  The  Baron  d'Eckstein,  the  distinguished  friend 
and  disciple  of  Frederick  von  Schlegel,  who  has  resided  in 
France  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  in  his  knowledge 
of  that  country  yields  to  few  men  living,  thus  writes  in  the 
Universal  Gazette  of  Augsburg,  under  the  date  of  Septem- 
ber 1841. 

**  It  is  astonishing,"  says  he,  "  to  see  how  religion  here  again  takes 
root  in  the  consciences  of  men,  and  in  their  wants  and  habits  of 

life It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  manner  wherein  the 

living  God  hath  opened  unto  Himself  a  way  in  this  land,  where  all 
the  Deists  of  Utilitarianism,  as  well  as  all  the  theorists  of  the 
school,  had  unanimously  rejected  Him.  They  have  ruled,  and  many 
of  them  still  preach,  and  sometimes  gain  professorial  chairs  ;  but 
they  can  no  longer  obtain  credence  ;  and  while  the  travelling  derk 
of  this  or  that  firm  still  sports  free-thinking,  the  artillery  officer 
now  goes  to  mass,  and  the  mathematician  once  more  returns  to  the 
faith,  which  the  genius  of  our  bankrupts  and  usurers  alone  refuses 
to  submit  to." 

From  this  extract  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  higher  literature  which  nas  rallied  round  the 
Church;  it  is  not  merely  eminent  metaphysicians,  philolo- 
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fft^Hf  am]  ftrche^^lo^MtHf  wbo^  M  under  the  Iie«(l//r»tir^  p^e 
tli«  ^Yxfy'in^^  #;xaifi(Je  r/f  a  ffsinm  Up  TfMpfm :  \fut  it  m  the 
eultivatr^n  //f  Uw;  \AvyiAnal  aivl  fiMllM^iMiiraJ  »aef)ce»> — tboM; 
XfTPsetM^ly  niuff  if  nz/t  z#!ak4«i  tii  tl»e  cmne  #yf  breliiBrvifv  t€^ 
fiar]  l//rig  tie^m  rnnarkafile  f^/r  a  f/fUl,  fl^t,  ptt^M  mtrm  to 
nsnreiatir^^  that  we  n^/w  nee  wanned  irrt^/  a  fsew  gl/;w  r/f  rcli* 
f(iryiM  ffrnrfmr, 

(Hihfi  ffr4!Hi  mr/ral  imjir^/vement  that  ha<i  ficcarred  in  the 
Mmtirn^^tn  and  c//nduct  //f  th^;  old  nobility^  whetlier  in  the 
ca{/]tal  f>r  the  jtrfmncf^,  it  in  m^edleM  to  «[i(^ ;  fr/r  ufjr/n  the 
fact  r/f  mich  a  change  all  men  Are  wgrtitiL  Thin  arint/icracjr^ 
that  ha^J  taken  m  culfiable  a  fiart  in  the  mf^  i^  the  Heuency^ 
thaty  in  the  h/ng  awl  »eandalr/ti»  reign  of  IjiAm  X V  (we 
«peaJk  of  the  m^iilitjr  t^  th#;  caMtaJ>  iMd^^  bjr  it#  imnumdity 
and  the  encfniragement  it  afTr/rde^l  to  an  imjii/mn  philiMOfihj^ 
deliauched  to  a  great  extent  Uie  ^/ther  elaiwea  </f  nficiet^^  waa 
do<nne<lf  in  the  great  reroluti/^^  tr;  the  nerereH  exfyiati#/n  for 
the  many  tranngr^swiionii  fff  the  |ia«t,  'I*he  rirrnnant  r/f  this 
brKljr,  which  Mirvire^l  ihif  tlunu^fM  an#l  the  iKrafTohky  the 
nweejying  cjfnfitttMumHf  the  wholewile  hiitcfierien,  and  the  Jti- 

and  the  hmg  train  fff  tummtm,  »fifl«;ringM^  and  hav^x;  that 
acc/^infianie^l  ntui  foll/zwe/l  tlMi  irn|f^Trial  warn,  prcMcnteiJ  under 
the  Jtentoration  rerjj^  tunuy^  e«airipi<Mi  of  jfiihlic  and  frrivate 
virtue^  dz/rncKtSc  imrtiyt  n4if(\oun  rimSgnation,  nidive  t>enevo- 
lenc^j,  and  f>oliti/.al  iuUmriiy^  fwjiientJv  M;t  otthy  gn^t  por- 
liamimtary  taJentw  and  i'.lo^|M4fn''^;i  and  high  Ijt4;rary  culU- 
vniimu 

f (fit  there  U  afioMier  ordiir  /;/'  nf»fi«  uutnufi  whom  the  moral 
ref/irni  han  Mien  hith^rf^i  niii/'h  Ii'm  gftnuml  and  <?frK*,iu;iou«-* 
we  niimn  the  t\\ium  nl'  mlyiH'M.Um0  TImi  old  nmgiiitrn<*.y  of 
France  ffre«efve<l,  on  lh«  whoh*,  down  <>o  f he  latent  \H*ruHl  of 
ttie  monarch V. an  Mnniiihiwl  r«t|Hifa(ion  TorwIiMloni,  hmrning^and 
integrity  (  MwtfikuU  U,  <iannol  Im  duniM^h  thai,  many  of  thenif  by 
their  exaggeraf4iirOa)II^MM)«Mi««  imrrM,  m  h.  wtm,  in^ond  tlio 
verge  of  nn\u$iUtny,  iU^U  InnolMo^  iMM^rom^hnienfa  on  e<M*Jo- 
•ianti^tal  JnrUIUIoMi  fhwJr  dUl/fiiuMd'the  Holy  Hee,  and  thoir 
jmlouny  iff  the  i.(iliMioiHM«y,  «ton«tih«r«lily  aii|/rni<ii((M|  thn  d'm. 
orvlern  irf  French  iM»**l#»lr  In  (Iim  mIi/IiI^iumMi  niininry.  Hut 
ihfii  iif|yimat4fn«  who  Offiy  Iim  Malli^il  IIim  lUnwmrm^y  ol  thoold 
legal  pwdVwwIon,  ni  rtMf  InoMuhMMd  wtlli  a  diiMiitiiilpiilniil  npirlt, 
and  at  lawli  !«<»  «  <*oh»«)/l*iMibh»  ♦•♦hMil,  hnrvnMiMl  |,y  jjn,  i,,,,^,. 
Hgiouwdiw.frhMHi  |»rooMilKMl»«l  hv  lli»»  ImmihII,  mihI  |mfronixod 
liy  alarge  portion  nf  <h<»  iiiiU\i^f»i  Umim  In  lynu   th^  ,„Qgt 
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crafty,  as  well  as  fanatical,  agents  in  the  work  of  social  de- 
stniction :  while,  at  this  ftmrful  period,  the  higher  magistracy 
remained  in  general  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  and 
the  monarchy. 

With  respect  to  the  improvement  which  of  late  years  has 
been  going  on  in  the  class  we  have  been  describing,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  hear  the  following  testimony  from  an  intelligent 
correspondent  in  a  German  periodical 

^  We  most  hope  for  the  best,"  says  he,  "  and,  resting  on  faet% 
confide  in  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Church« 

"  To  cite  but  one  example,  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  order  of  advocates.  You  know  that  the  old  hereditary  hatred 
of  jurists  against  Christianity,  which  in  former  times  evinced  itself 
in  the  Jansenism  and  enmity  to  the  Jesuits,  characteristic  of  the 
old  Parliaments,  attained  its  acme  during  the  Revolution.  The 
Restoration  brought  back  indeed  the  image  of  the  Crucified  into 
the  courts  of  justice,  but  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  moral 
renovation  of  society  ;  and  even  at  that  period,  it  was  the  jurists 
who  led  on  the  most  violent  attacks  against  the  clei^,  under  the 
name  of  the  ParH'pretre^  in  order,  in  the  person  to  destroy  the 
thing.  After  the  July  revolution,  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  and 
Master  must  give  way  to  the  Iconoclasts  of  irreligion,  and  be  ba- 
nished from  iht  temples  of  justice,  or  covered  over  with  a  green 
cloth  :  and  to  this  day  (1840)  this  state  of  things  has  continued."* 

After  observing  that  the  Procureur-g6nferal  of  Melun  pub- 
licly expressed  a  wish,  that  the  image  of  the  Redeemer  might 
be  restored  to  its  former  place,  as  a  warning  to  the  judge,  and 
a  solace  to  the  accused,  the  correspondent  of  the  Sion  adds — 

**  Do  not,  however,  think  that  this  is  but  a  partial  phenomenon — 
the  speech  of  a  mere  sentimental  enthusiast.  No !  it  is  not  one 
man,  but  a  whole  corporation  that  is  become  imbued  with  a  Christian 
spirit ;  and  the  royal  tribunals  of  Agen,  Bayeux,  Besan9on,  Li- 
moges, Meaux,  and  Toulouse,  have  opened  their  sessions  this  year 
with  a  solemn  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  appeared  incredible,  and  which 
is  the  more  honourable  to  these  men,  as  ceilainly  the  step  was  not 
taken  at  any  suggestion  from  a  high  quarter,  or  with  any  prospect 
(^  court  favour." — Sion^  pp.  185^-3,  anno  1840. 

In  the  mercantile  classes,  however,  this  happy  amelioration 
of  sentiment  is  not  by  any  means  so  apparent ;  and  for  this 
satisfactorv  reasons  may  be  assigned.  In  the  first  place,  their 
attention  oeing  almost  exclusively  confined  to  temporsJ  and 
material  concerns,  the  members  of  this  class  are  less  alive  to 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  moral  world,  and  to  the  general 

*  It  may  now  be  seen  in  its  anoient  place,  in  the  Palab  do  Justice  of  Paris. 
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leodeiicy  of  public  opinion,  Sccundiy,  lliey  posseea,  g'eneraily 
speaking,  for  the  cultivation  of  litentture,  neither  tlie  same 
taste  nor  the  same  leisure,  aa  the  members  of  the  lenmeJ  pro- 
fessions, and  are  thereby  precluded  from  one  of  the  most 
eilectuai  means  for  the  enlightenment  of  their  ignorance,  and 
the  correction  of  deep-rooted  prcjudiccB. 

It  is  in  this  class,  accordingly,  that  irreligion  and  the  old 
political  liberalism  find  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering 
partisans.  Yet  the  anarchical  doctrines  of  the  "  Communists," 
and  the  frightfiil  progress  that  political  sect  has  made,  have 
tended  to  cool  the  ardour  of  their  political  liberalism,  and 
induce  greater  respect  for  religion,  without  which  many 
among  them  clearly  perceive,  that  the  preservation  of  social 
order,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  property,  are 
utterly  impracticable. 

The  lower  ranks  in  Paris,  its  neighbourhood,  and  some  of 
the  larger  cities,  are  described  as  still  sunk  in  the  deepest 
irreligion  and  the  grossest  seiisimlity.  Here  the  most  brutal 
indifterence  to  all  religious  sentiment  is  manifest — here  vice 
appears  in  all  its  hideous  turpitude — here  the  family-ties  are 
disregarded,  and  frequently  even  unknown — here  all  the  im- 
pious and  anarchical  secret  societies,  that  for  the  last  thirty, 
and  especially  the  last  twelve  years,  have  incessantly  wan-ed 
against  social  order,  have  enlisted  their  recruits — here  regi- 
cide ever  finds  at  hand  her  infernal  events.  The  younger 
Gurres,  who  three  years  ago  visited  Paris,  observes  on  this 
subject : — 

"  WLile  in  Fnris,  and  far  around  this  capital,  the  higher  ranks, 
in  a  hundre<I  diflerent  ways,  return  more  and  more  to  a  better  tone, 
both  in  speculation  and  in  life,  the  lower  classes  ara  almost  exclu- 
sively given  up  to  the  old  unbelief,  to  the  moat  besotted  religions 
indifference,  yea,  uften  to  the  most  furious  hatred  against  religion 
and  her  ministers.  Sunk  in  the  deepest  and  most  infamous  immo- 
rality, they  may  truly  be  called  the  '  classes  dangereuset  de  la  societe-^ 
furnishing  the  revolution  with  a  countless  host,  out  of  which  it  can 
perpetually  draw  its  agents  for  revolt  and  for  regicide."  ' 

In  the  truth  of  these  observations  concurs  the  very  intelli- 
gent French  correspondent,  already  quoted,  of  the  Giernian 
Catholic  paper,  the  SioTi. 

"  Generally  speaking,"  says  he,  "  in  the  upper  classes  of  society 
Voltairianism  is  utterly  extinct ;  but  among  the  lower  ranks,  ita 
ravages  are  more  frightful  than  ever." 

After  stating  that  it  was  from  the  higher  classes  that  corrup- 
tion first  proceeded,  and  that  having  now  returned  to  the  pathsof 

*  Be«  Hiatoiisch-politiKhe  Bliitter.  itol.  Tii.  p.  967. 
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• 
religion  and  virtue,  they  are  called  by  Providence  to  repair, 
by  sound  doctrines  and  good  example,  the  mischief  they  had 
once  wrought  on  their  inferiors,  the  writer  observes: — 

"  This  task  is  doubtless  exceedingly  difficult  5  for  evil,  when  once 
firmly  implanted  in  the  people,  takes  as  strong  and  deep  a  root  as 
the  traditions  of  good ;  and  the  lower  orders  are  devoid  of  the 
necessary  intelligence,  education,  experience,  and  even  property ; 
for  the  latter  undoubtedly  exerts  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the 
formation  of  moral  principles." — Sioriy  p.  1352,  anno  1840. 

Yet  are  we  happy  to  perceive  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  a  portion  of  the  Parisian  artisans  and  workmen 
have  exnibited  symptoms  of  moral  improvement.  For  this 
happy  change,  society  is  much  indebted  to  the  zealous  exer- 
tions of  an  association  entitled  "  Conference  of  St  Vincent 
of  Paul ;"  and  as  the  rise  and  rapid  progi'ess  of  this  pious 
and  charitable  society  tend  at  once  to  corroborate  our  previous 
remarks  as  to  the  religious  regeneration  now  at  work  in  the 
French  youth,  especially  of  the  middle  ranks,  and  to  throw 
light  also  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  French  capital,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  devote  a  few 
remarks  to  the  subject. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  as  many  of  our  readers  must  be 
aware,  about  a  dozen  young  law-students  founded  a  society 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  bound  them- 
selves to  assemble  weekly,  visit  poor  families,  and  undertake, 
each  in  his  turn,  distribution  of  soup,  meat,  and  raiment  to 
the  necessitous.  Providence  blessed  this  modest  association ; 
every  year  beheld  its  numbers  increase,  and  the  flower  of  the 
Parisian  youth,  out  of  the  various  faculties  of  law,  medicine, 
and  the  Polytechnic  School,  enrolled  themselves  as  members. 
Two  years  ago  this  society  counted  seven  hundred  members 
at  Paris,  and  as  many  in  the  provinces ;  but  the  number  has 
since  considerably  augmented.  The  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion include,  among  other  works  of  mercy,  the  visiting,  the 
support,  and  the  moral  reform  of  poor  families.  The  especial 
necessity  of  such  an  institution  in  Paris,  the  reader  may  better 
understand  when  he  hears,  that  there  are  very  many  poor 
families  in  the  French  capital  that  will  not  endure  tne  visit 
of  a  priest,  that  would  reject  with  scorn  any  alms  be  .might 
oflfer,  and  repel  him  from  their  threshold  with  insult  and  blas- 
phemy. Under  such  circumstances,  the  idea  was  as  felicitous 
as  it  was  noble,  that  young  laymen  should  undertake  the  oflice 
of  the  Christian  missionary, — ^penetrate  into  the  abodes  of 
abandoned  poverty,  relieve  the  temporal  wants  of  their  un^ 
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happy  inmates,  win  by  degrees  their  confidence,  and,  after 
revealing  to  their  benighted  understandings,  little  by  little, 
the  truths  of  religion,  raise  them  from  their  far  more  grievous 
moral  destitution. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  this  society,  that  in  the 
present  year  monthly  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which 
numerous  workmen  have  attended;  and  where,  after  the 
public  celebration  of  prayers,  moral,  religious,  and  liteirary 
discourses  have  been  delivered,  and  prizes  distributed  to  such 
artisans  as  by  their  virtue  and  industry  had  proved  themselves 
meritorious. 

The  army,  also,  affords  signs  of  moral  improvement ;  and 
this  is  the  more  gratifying,  as,  since  the  July  revolution,  the 
removal  or  voluntary  resignation  of  many  of  the  well-disposed 
officers,  and  the  non-enforcement  of  attendance  at  Divine 
worship,  had  introduced  many  elements  of  corruption  into  the 
military  ranks. 

"  TVe  must  not  think,"  says  the  Abb6  Landmann,  curate  of  Con- 
stantina,  *'  that  our  soldiers  in  Africa  are  as  irreligious  as  they  are 
in  France.  Separated  from  his  family  by  many  hundred  leagues, 
surrounded  by  men,  whose  language,  manners,  and  costumes,  are  so 
different  from  his  own,  the  French  soldier  is  involuntarily  thrown 
back  upon  his  better  feelings ;  illusions  give  way  to  serious  thoughts ; 
he  remembers  the  holy  lessons  he  was  taught  in  infancy ;  and  when 
in  the  camp,  amid  the  savage  stillness  of  Nature,  he  hears  by  night 
at  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  solemn  cry  repeated  from  many 
lips,  *  Sentinel,  be  on  guard !'  he  raises  his  eyes  and  his  heart  to 
the  God  of  his  fathers.  Thus  it  is  extremely  rare  to  see  a  soldier 
in  a  serious  illness,  I  do  not  say,  refuse,  but  even  not  solicit  the  mt- 
nistrations  of  a  priest, ^^"^ 

The  Ami  de  la  Beligion^  four  years  ago,  gave  the  following 
touching  account  of  the  religious  deportment  of  a  regiment 
of  the  line  stationed  at  Paris. 

"  The  Thirty-ninth  regiment,  which  had  been  formerly  quartered 
at  Besan9on,  came  to  Paris  witli  the  best  reputation,  and,  stationed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seminary  of  Picpus,  it  soon  turned 
to  account  the  pious  zeal  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  house.  Every 
evening  forty  to  fifty  soldiers  come  into  the  chapel,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive instruction,  which  is  there  given  by  a  clergyman  under  the 

direction  of  the  Abb(j  Cesaire Many  pleasing  traits  might 

be  recounted ;  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  gallant  men  frequent 
the  holy  sacraments  often,  and  many  even  every  week.  Each  Sunday 
numbers  may  be  seen  collected  in  groups,  either  in  the  chapel  of 

*  5>eo  the  work  entitled  "  T>es  Fermes  du  petit  Atlas,  ou  Colonisation  agri- 
cole,  rolijrieuse,  et  militairc  du  Nord  de  rAfrique." 
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Picpus,  or  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  and  they  conduct  them- 
selves with  as  much  decorum  as  the  most  devout  of  the  parishioners. 
This  good  spirit  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment." 

The  last  class  we  shall  speak  of  is  that  of  the  peas%fitry. 
From  personal  observations,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  en- 
lightened Frenchmen,  we  can  declare  that  a  more  religious 
peasantry  is  seldom  found,  than  the  rural  population  of  Lower 
Normandy,  Brittany,  La  Vendee,  and  large  portions  of  the 
South  of  France.  The  Breton  peasant,  though  rough  and 
reserved  in  his  manners,  is  honest,  pious,  and  loyal.  The 
country  churches  in  Brittany  we  have  observed  extremely 
crowded  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  people  very  attentive  and 
assiduous  in  their  devotions.  "No  crimes,""  said  a  Breton 
gentleman  to  us  several  years  ago,  "  are  ever  committed  in 
these  parts,  save  petty  larcenies."  The  extreme  humidity  of 
the  climate  of  Brittany  induces  an  immoderate  use  of  cider, 
the  beverage  of  the  country ;  and  so  examples  of  inebriety 
are  not  infrequent. 

The  Vendean  peasant,  characterized  by  more  courteous 
manners  than  the  Breton,  is  bom  a  devoted  adherent  to 
Church  and  to  monarchy.  The  very  children  (as  the  Bishop 
of  Lu^on  once  assured  us)  are  taught  to  lisp  from  their 
cradle  the  words  "  God  and  King" — those  talismanic  words, 
which  they  cling  to  through  life  with  the  sainted  devotedness 
of  martyrs.  In  travelling  through  La  Vendee,  we  noticed 
that  almost  every  cottage  had  the  blessed  sign  of  redemption 
cut  or  painted  on  its  door. 

The  peasant  of  the  province  of  B^arn,  with  much  of  the 
stately  port  and  independent  spirit  of  his  neighbour,  the 
Spaniard,  unites  to  a  certain  extent  his  gravity  of  manners 
and  attachment  to  religion. 

Of  the  peasantry  of  other  parts  of  Southern  France,  we 
are  unable  to  speak  from  personal  observation  ;  yet  from  the 
testimony  of  well-informed  natives,  as  well  as  from  other 
sources  of  information,  we  know  that  that  peasantry  is  dis- 
tinguished for  purity  of  morals,  and  fervid  devotion  to  the 
Church. 

Of  the  peasantnr  in  many  parts  of  eastern  and  central 
France,  a  very  different  picture  must  be  drawn.  The  rural 
population,  in  the  circumference  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
round  Paris,  has  been  infected  by  the  pestiferous  atmosphere 
of  that  city.  In  a  country  parish,  situate  about  eight  or  ten 
English  miles  from  Paris,  the  curate,  in  a  letter  he  addressed 
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to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  was 
afterwards  published,  gave  a  most  deplorable  account  of  his 
congregatioiL  He  declared  that,  in  a  population  consisting 
of  upwards  of  six  hundred  souls,  not  more  than  twenty 
assbted  at  the  Sunday  !Mass,  and  scarcely  eight  or  ten  chil- 
dren attended  catechetical  instruction,  while  the  bulk  of  his 
parishioners  passed  their  time  in  drunkenness,  debauchery, 
and  a  total  forgetfulness  of  God.  The  religious  movement^ 
eo  strongly  perceptible  among  cert^  portions  of  the  Parisian 
population,  has  apparently  not  yet  extended  to  many  of  the 
circumjacent  districts. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  that 
class  which  our  Lord  has  pronounced  to  be  the  salt  of  tlie 
earth,  and  on  whose  instruction  and  example  the  moral  de- 
portment of  the  other  orders  of  society  so  much  depends. 
We  shall  first  speak  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  then  notice 
the  religious  communities  of  either  sex. 

In  point  of  virtue  and  learning,  the  French  episcopacy,  as 
is  generally  admitted,  yields  to  none  other  in  Europe.  Many 
of  its  present  members  were  nominated  to  their  sees  by  the 
late  Bourbon  government.  In  the  year  1822,  in  virtue  of  a 
Concordat  entered  into  with  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VU, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  new  bishoprics  were  created; 
and  it  fortunately  happened,  that  at  the  time  when  the  nomi- 
nations were  made  to  these  sees,  the  Grand  Almoner,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  recommend  to  the  King  the  individuals  most 
worthy  of  such  an  honour,  was  the  Prince  de  Croi,  the  present 
archbishop  of  Rouen.  This  prelate  consulted  on  such  occa- 
sions his  able  secretary,  the  abbe  Jean  de  la  Mennais,  the 
founder  of  '*  the  Congr^ation  of  Brothers  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine " — an  ecclesiastic  extremely  well  versed  in  theology  and 
canon  law,  and  who  is  as  much  distinguished  for  his  capadty 
in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  administration,  as  was  his  celebrated 
brother  in  religious  literature.  The  prelates  named  under 
the  influence  of  this  able  and  excellent  ecclesiastic,  were  all 
eminent  for  zeal  and  learning,  and  strongly  anti-Gallican  in 
their  sentiments.  Among  others,  that  ornament  of  the 
church  of  France,  Monseigneur  de  Bonald,  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Christian  philosopher  of  that  name,  and  now 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  was  then  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
ofPuy. 

Some  of  the  episcopal  nominations  made  by  Louis  Philip 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  inspired  the  catholics  of  France 
with  the  ntmost  terror ;  bnt  through  die  firmness  and  the 
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address  of  his  present  Holiness,  they  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. The  episcopal  appointments,  however,  made  by 
this  monarch  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  have,  wo 
believe,  given  very  general  satisfaction. 

The  inferior  clergy  of  France,  in  respect  to  zeal  and  piety, 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  Revolution,  however,  having 
destroyed  those  ancient  seats  of  learning — the  univerriitien 
and  the  monasteries — and  having  plundered  the  property,  and 
thereby  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  tnc  education 
of  ecclesiastics  has  for  the  last  forty  years  t>een  necessarily 
hurried  in  its  course,  and  inferior  in  its  quality.  Yet  of  late 
years,  several  excellent  prelates  have  accijmphshed  a  plan  for 
extending  and  improving  the  philosophical  and  theological 
courses  in  their  respective  seminaries. 

A  still  more  effectual  instrument  for  advancing  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  the  French  priesthood  are  the  theological 
faculties,  that  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  have 
been  recently  erected  in  several  dioceses^.  Ttiesc  facultien 
ought,  in  virtue  of  the  concordat  of  1802,  to  have  \iejfm 
established  forty  years  ago ;  and  that  the  Itestorati/m  herein 
neglected  its  duty,  is  one  of  its  many  sins  of  omumum,  line 
organization  of  these  faculties  i«  yet  incr>roplete ;  \mi  sr/me 
of  the  nominations  that  have  been  made,  inspire  the  frienrjn 
of  religion  with  great  hopes. 

Under  the  Bestoratiofi,  the  Missionary  jmenU  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Paol  rendered  the  greatetrt  servieeK  to  religiz/n^ 
aided  the  exertions  of  the  secular  clergy,  reelaimed  many 
nnners  and  unbelievers  to  Christ,  and  oilen  ynauthetl  tKe 
fiuth  to  rural  districts,  that  for  thirty  years  had  wri  heford  the 
voice,  or  enjoyed  the  ministratioDS  of  a  pasti>r.  From  tb« 
great  political  hostility,  which  the  so-called  lilieral  f^arty 
evinced  towards  these  extraordinary  religiotis  mUmifmiif  tb«y 
have,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Churchy  been  wuqrewMi 
BDce  the  July  Bevolntirm. 

Under  the  late  Govermnent,  the  dmripUM  of  ht/jfA^  e/p^ 
operated  in  this  divine  work  fd  extrumtiraary  mhmutt^f  wkf<^ 
kid  the  twofold  ofaje<  ;  to  erasgelize  the  att^y  M^f^kit^U^d 
districtsy  and  to  resa  itate  pu^y  in  tbrjiie  piar:^  jitrmfMi 
with  regular  pastors.  The  •Jenmt*  dirftctftfl,  '>t$tffVf^f  t^^n 
or  twelve  colleges,  wh  sfa  in  point  of  mcnUa"  i^  un^  f^/f^iM 
with  the  nyyal  aeademi  »,  and  in  all  that  ri  f#r|     ritiA 

instmctioa  and  the  |  t  of  tiety,  >miM^ 

them.     ^i^~^  ♦*—  r-*—  J 
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founJed  establLshments  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  where 
they  are  enabled  to  fumish  an  excellent  education  to  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  French  vouthi?,  mostly  belonging  to  noUe 
families. 

The  Lazarist;?,  by  their  extraordinary  activity  in  foreign 
missions,  and  bv  the  skill,  wherewith  thev  direct  ecclesia^- 
tical  seminaries,  have  worthily  sustained  the  glory  of  SL 
Vincent  of  PauL  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  relirioos 
communities  of  either  sex,  founded  by  this  great  saint,  haTe 
sprung  up  with  uncommon  vigour  and  elasticity  frum  the 
ruins  of  the  Revolution. 

Since  the  year  1830,  a  single  community  of  Maurist  Bene- 
dictines has  been  re-established  in  France ;  and  though  that 
strong  love  for  historical  researches,  which  characterizes  the 
French  literal i  of  the  present  day,  has  induced  a  government 
not  over  friendly  to  the  Church  to  wink  at  the  existence  of 
this  establishment,  yet  has  it  to  contend  with  many  and 
various  difficulties  The  new  members  of  this  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Solesmes  bid  fair  to  tread  in  the  glorious  foo^ 
steiw  of  their  predecessors;  and  the  literary  glory  of  the 
order  is  upheld  by  the  learned  and  valuable  work  of  its  pre- 
sent abbot,  entitled  •'  Etudes  Liturgiques." 

The  order  of  La  Trappe,  when  we  consider  as  well  the 
extreme  rigidness  of  the  institute  itself,  as  the  difficulties^ 
nay,  persecutions,  that  since  1789  have  more  or  less  beset  all 
monastic  communities,  has  with  some  interruptions  of  tran- 
quillity, obtained  signal  success ;  and  to  sevend  rural  dis- 
tricts it  sets  at  once  a  pittem  of  agricultural  skill  and 
industry,  and  an  example  of  the  austerest  sanctity. 

The  order  of  Dominicans  the  zealous  and  eloquent  abb6 
Lacordaire  has  for  some  years  been  striving  to  restore ;  but 
he  has  hitherto  encountered  invincible  obstacles  on  the  part 
of  the  government. 

Several  religious  communities,  like  those  of  Brothers  of 
ilercy,  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,  Brothers  of  Mary,  devote 
themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  insane,  as  well  as  to 
popular  education,  and  render  at  the  present  moment  the 
greatest  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  humanity. 
But  of  all  these  con '];re<:!:at ions,  the  admirable  institution 
founded  by  the  Abbe  do  la  !!>alle,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
entitled,  "  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,"  has  in  the  pre- 
sent age  exerted  the  roost  extensive  as  well  as  beneficial 
influence  over  the  French  i>eople. 

This  institute,  protected  by  Napoleon,  and  cherished  by 
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the  Restoration,  had  to  encounter  severe  shocks  from  the 
political  tempest  of  1830.  Yet,  in  despite  of  the  persecutions 
they  had  to  sustain  from  various  municipalities,  the  "  Chris- 
tian Brothers"  have  stood  firm,  prospered,  and  multiplied. 
In  the  year  1833,  they  already  possessed  369  schools,  1093 
classes,  and  92,289  scholars,  and  in  the  year  1836  they  had 
augmented  their  schools  by  forty-two ;  and  every  subsequent 
year  has  witnessed  the  increase  of  their  establishments. 
M.  Torrain,  a  member  of  the  Paris  University,  in  a  report 
to  the  French  Government,  from  which  we  have  taken  the 
above  statements  on  this  subject,  bears  the  following  honour- 
able testimony  to  this  religious  congregation. 

"  After  stating  that  in  all  the  accounts  he  had  received  from  the 
school -inspectors  appointed  by  the  University  (and  he  enumerates 
four  hundred  and  ninety),  he  had  found  but  one  cry  of  lamentation 
on  the  miserable  state  of  the  popular  schools,  the  ignorance  and 
the  debasement  of  the  teachers  ;  he  adds,  justice  requires  me  to 
assign  a  diiferent  character  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  The  better  condition  of  their  schools,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  inspectors  without  distinction — their  pure  mo- 
rality, their  excellent  discipline,  their  peculiar  regulations — all 
distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  school-masters.  Men  often 
fail  to  discern  how  much  understanding,  dexterity,  and  courage  lie 
concealed  under  those  coarse  and  simple  garments.  An  adequate 
instruction—  a  religious  direction  given  to  education,  and  which  is 
so  often  entirely  wanting  to  our  highly  praised  popular  schools,  suf- 
ficiently justify  parents  in  confiding  to  the  care  of  this  religious 
order  their  dearest  pledges.  Their  statutes  forbid  the  Brothers 
receiving  from  families  any  money  for  instruction." 

The  subject  of  primary  or  elementary  instruction  naturally 
leads  us  to  that  of  secondary  instruction,  or  the  state  of  the 
royal  and  public  schools  in  France :  a  subject  which  is  now  so 
fiercely  agitated  in  that  country,  and  which  indeed  stirs  society 
there  to  its  inmost  depths.  But  as  this  is  a  question  that  has 
been  frequently  discussed,  and  whose  merits  must  be  tolerably 
well  known  to  our  readers,  and  as  many  other  important  topics 
are  to  be  brought  under  consideration,  our  remarks  on  this 
subject  shall  be  brief. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  religion  in  France — 
that  which  renders  her  futurity  ever  uncertain — that  which 
keeps  the  revolutionary  crater  ever  open  and  steaming,  is 
doubtless  the  odious  university  monopoly.  The  university, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the  infernal  i  xim  of  the  Revo- 
lution, that  ^^the  child  beli  to  kte  rather  than 
to  the  parent,''  and  was  mool  of  Napoleon 
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into  an  inatruraent  of  his  brutal  tyriinny,  embraces 
eraap  all  the  educational  estahliehments  of  France.  Althoi 
it  has  ever  included  among  its  mcmbera  estimable  men,  it  li 
as  a  corporation  exerted  the  moat  baneful  influence ; 
while  it  crushed  all  wholesome  competition  in  the  work  4 
education,  it  debauclied  the  principles,  corrupted  the  mora" 
and  cramped  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  French  youti 
Having  been  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  an  organ  f 
propagating  a  gross  materialism,  it  is  now  become,  under  t! 
influence  of  men  like  Cousin,  Michclet,  and  others,  a  mediui 
for  diffusing  the  more  subtle  Pantheism  of  Protestant  T 
many.  Infidelity,  which  has  been  mostly  driven  from  i 
higher  spheres  of  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  from  t 
Upper  circles  of  society,  has  sought  a  refuge  in  the  puU 
schools ;  and  wise  in  her  generation,  she  deems  that  by  c 
taining  a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  youth,  she  may  one  d 
recover  the  ground  she  has  lost. 

This  monstrous  monopoly,  whose  existence  is  in  dire 
opposition  to  the  charter,  and  which  violates  the  holiest  rigW 
of  the  family  and  the  Church,  it  was  a  crime  of  the  Restori 
dou  not  to  have  abolished ;  and  the  more  so,  as  according  to 
the  constitution,  a  simple  ordinance  of  the  sovereign,  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  was 
adequate  to  such  a  purpose.  The  evil,  which  under  the 
elder  Bourbons*  was  m  some  degree  mitigated  by  the  co- 
existence of  Jesuit  colleges  and  other  clerical  establislmients, 
has  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  former,  and  the 
rpstrictiona  imposed  on  the  latter,  as  well  as  from  the  very 
bad  hands  into  which  the  direction  of  the  University  has 

•  In  the  riiign  of  Lonis  XVIII,  the  Roya]  Colluge  at  Paris  that  passed  for 
the  rooHt  religious,  was  that  of  Henri  IV;  yet  avcD  there,  as  we  were  iiiformed 
by  iodividusJa  conn«!l«i  ifUh  the  establishment,  only  one  half  of  the  students 
oould  be  pievuled  iipoa  to  perform  ihsir  Easier  duties.  When,  io  189S,  the 
Jesuit  colleges  were  suppressed,  the  ms^SoBnt  iastitQtion  of  Juilly,  in  the 
nrighboarhcKHlof  Paris,spningnp,  Id  this  esIsbllshiDcnt, conducted  l>f  secular 
prietU,  a  loost  religious  educalion  was  imported,  while  the  seoular  instruction 
was  superior  to  that  given  in  the  collies  of  the  UnivcrsitT.  Within  the  last 
few  yeora,  ^is  institotion  has  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Abb6 
BaDlam  nnd  Abbe  Ratisbonno)  and  IbougU  ne  cannot  speak  from  persooal 
knowledge  of  its  present  state,  the  names  of  those  distinguished  ecclesiaGtiiM 
■re  a  gutbcient  guaranleo  to  all  Christioji  parents.  Wo  understood,  some  years 
■go,  that  several  excellent  establishments  on  the  model  of  Juilly,  and  directed 
bywcular  priests,  were  to  bo  fbondin  tbe  provinces.  English  and  Irish  Catho- 
lioB  should  never  place  any  child  In  a  private  college  or  academy  in  France, 
without  first  consulting  the  bishop  of  the  dioccss,  or  well-ioformed  ecclesiaslies 
OD  the  spot,  as  to  the  reli^ous  and  moral  character  of  the  establish ment.  To 
>yaJ  or  communal  col 
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fallen,   been  intensely  aggravated  within  the  last  fifteen 
years. 

The  irreligious  and  immoral  character  of  the  public 
schools,  want  of  space  will  not  permit  us  to  describe.  Let 
us  hear  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses. 

In  the  year  1831,  the  celebrated  Count  Montalembert, 
who  was  himself  brought  up  in  a  royal  college,  spoke  at  the 
bar  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  as  follows :  "  The  ulcer  eats 
into  all  the  institutions  and  colleges  which  the  University 
has  founded,  and  to  which  at  her  bidding  we  must  deliver  up 
our  children,  to  see  them  contaminated.  Is  there  a  single 
university  establishment,  in  which  a  Catholic  child  can  hve 
up  to  its  faith?  Doth  not  scepticism — a  cold,  tenacious 
impiety — weigh  on  all  those  youthful  souls,  whose  instruction 
the  university  lays  claim  to  ?  Are  they  not  all  polluted,  or 
withered  up,  or  petrified  ?  Doth  not  the  most  hideous,  hor- 
rible, unnatural  depravity  stand  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of 
every  college,  and  in  tne  recollection  of  every  child,  who 
hath  passed  but  eight  days  there  ?  Is  not  the  moral  con- 
tagion every  year  more  deadly ;  doth  it  not  annually  destroy 
thousands  of  children  ?  Even  the  emperor  Julian  acted  not 
so ;  he  excluded,  indeed,  the  Christians  from  the  public 
schools,  but  he  did  not  force  them  to  send  their  children 
thereto,  in  order  to  lose  their  faith  and  morals."* 

No  language  can  be  more  emphatic  Let  us  hear  what 
another  pupil  of  the  University,  thirteen  years  afterwards, 
declares  on  the  same  subject  In  the  "  Union  Catholique^ 
he  writes,  in  September  1842,  to  the  following  effect :  '*  As 
I  must  speak  impartially,  I  must  say,  that  on  quitting  those 
wretched  schools,  my  resuscitated  faith  revived  with  irre- 
sistible force.  Let  my  words  be  trusted:  I  would  rather 
expose  a  child  to  the  breath  of  the  pestilence,  than  to  the  air 
which  is  inhaled  in  those  unclean  places,  wherein  the  hope  of 
religion  and  the  country  is  poUuted.*^  Even  the  National^ 
the  irreligious  organ  of  the  republicans,  in  the  same  month 
called  the  education  imparted  in  the  University  "profligate, 
immoral,  unconnected." 

In  the  month  of  March,  last  year,  a  work  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  the  Abb^  Desgarest,  canon  at  Lyons,  entitled 
**  Le  Monopole  Universitairey  destructeur  de  la  Religion  et  des 
LoiSy  ou  la  Charte  et  la  Libert^  de  V Emeignement,^  In  this 
work,  which  we  know  only  by  some  extracts,  it  is  declared  by 

*  See  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Procds  de  T^oole  libre." 
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competent  judges,  that  the  charges  against  the  University 
professors,  the  college  tutors,  and  the  state  of  religion, 
morality,  and  discipline  in  the  public  schools,  have  been  vic- 
toriously substantiated  by  numberless  documents,  wherein 
successively  figure  the  reports  of  University  inspectors,  the 
testimonies  of  University  rectors,  professors,  and  almoners, 
extracts  from  University  lectures,  and  reluctant  admissions 
on  the  part  of  avowed  advocates  of  this  institution.  The 
work  still  excites  a  great  sensation  in  France. 

If  the  University  monopoly  were  suppressed,  some  bad 
colleges  would,  doubtless,  still  remain;  but  examples  of  im- 
morality or  irreligious  teaching  might,  as  in  other  countries, 
be  always  made  amenable  to  the  police  tribunals ;  and  the 
few  corrupt  schools  would  soon  be  thrown  into  the  shade, 
by  the  multitude  of  excellent  Christian  establisliments  that 
would  arise  on  every  side,  and  to  which  even  parents,  indif- 
ferent themselves  to  religion,  would  mostly  prefer  to  entrust 
their  children. 

But  not  less  important  than  liberty  of  education  to  the 
cause  of  religion  in  France,  is  the  freedom  of  the  Church  her- 
selfi  which  is  in  so  many  respects  hampered,  restricted,  and 
fettered  in  her  operations  and  her  influence. 

Of  those  restrictions^  we  shall  at  present  point  out  only 
the  laws  against  monastic  communities  of  men.  From  the 
general  revival  of  Christian  feeling  in  France — from  the 
energy  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  monastic  spirit 
struggles  against  the  opposition  of  the  law — there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that,  if  the  legal  impediments  were  removed,  the 
soil  of  that  country  would  soon  be  covered  with  the  same 
multitude  and  variety  of  male  religious  institutes,  as  it  already 
displays  of  female  communities. 

On  the  latter  it  is  now  time  to  make  a  few  remarks.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  multitude,  the  variety,  the  utility,  and 
the  touching  character  of  these  orders  and  congi-cgations  of 
religious  women.  The  object  of  some  is  to  impart  religious 
and  secular  instruction  to  [)oor  children  of  their  own  sex,  to 
train  them  up  to  habits  of  virtuous  industry,  and  to  procure 
for  them  fitting  employments  on  the  completion  of  their  tenn 
of  education.  Others  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  re- 
claiming abandoned  women  from  the  paths  of  vice,  as  well  as 
of  affording  a  hospitable  shelter  to  unprotected  virtue.  Others, 
again,  seek  out  the  destitute  orphan,  and  not  only  impart  to 
him  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  education,  but  bestow  on  him 
shelter,  food,  and  raiment.     Many  and  various  are  the  con- 
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gregations  that  minister  to  the  wants  of  suffering  humanity, 
that  smooth  the  uneasy  pillow  of  sickness,  or  tranquillize  the 
agitations,  and  sometimes  even  reclaim  the  wanderings  of 
madness,  or  that  breathe  into  the  ears  of  the  dying  the  im- 
mortal hopes  and  consolations  of  faith.  A  few  there  are 
who,  in  the  prison  and  the  house  of  correction,  dedicate  their 
time  and  energies  to  the  most  neglected  members  of  society ; 
with  the  touching  persuasion  of  words  and  example  enlighten 
ignorance,  reform  vice,  substitute  often  for  the  rigours  of 
human  justice  the  tender  discipline  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  the 
majesty  of  religion  overawe  reprobate  wickedness  itself. 

Even  those  orders,  whose  equally  laudable  aim  is  to  infuse 
into  the  minds  of  the  young  daughters  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  high-born  useful  knowledge  and  elegant  accomplishment, 
as  well  as  religious  truths,  forget  not  the  sacred  claims  of 
poverty ;  and  to  their  magnificent  establishments  is  generally 
found  annexed  a  school,  where  the  children  of  the  lower  classes 
receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

Such  are  the  religious  and  benevolent  institutions,  that 
have  merited  for  France  at  the  present  day,  the  glorious  title 
of  the  classic  soil  of  Christian  charity ;  and  would  to  God  1 
as  we  before  said,  the  iron  severity  of  revolutionary  laws  did 
not  hamper,  impede,  and  crush  on  every  side  the  free  expan- 
sion of  her  growing  spirit  of  religion!* 

Having  now  considered  the  state  of  religion,  as  it  exists  in 
the  various  classes  composing  French  society,  it  remains  for 
us  to  examine  the  relations  wherein  the  literature  and  the 
public  policy  of  that  country  stand  in  respect  to  the  Church. 
JBut  the  extent  to  which  this  article  has  already  swelled,  will 
prevent  us  from  doing  more  than  briefly  touching  upon  these 
important  topics. 

^  The  growing  popularity  which,  in  recent  times.  Christian 
literature  has  enjoyed  in  France,  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  show.  But  the  intrinsic  worth  of  that  literature 
remains  to  be  pointed  out ;  and  here  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  citing  the  testimony  of  an  amiable  and  talented  young 
writer,  who  is  himself  among  the  recent  converts  from  infi- 
delity to  the  Church. 


*  We  be^  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Appendix,  where  he  will  find  fuller  de- 
tails respecting  the  origin,  the  object,  and  the  numbers  of  the  various  religious 
orders  and  congregations  of  either  sex  now  existing  in  France.  These  details 
cannot  fail  to  interest  all  our  readers,  and  may  be  of  practical  utility  to  some. 
They  are  extracted  from  the  German  journal  "  Der  Katholilc,"  which  is  edited 
by  the  intimate  friends  of  Dr.  Rass,  bishop  of  Strasburg. 
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"  Under  tlie  uliadow  of  two  powerful  intellects,"  but  above  all, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Churcii,  the  age  has  befaetd  ii  school  of 
Catholic  writers  and  thinkers  spring  up,  whence  joung  and  ardent 
missionaries  have  gone  forth  to  lend  the  way  in  every  path  of 
human  knowledge.  Nor  do  wo  see  that  for  making  use  of  the  torch 
of  faith,  they  have  advanced  less  far,  or  less  rapidly,  or  less  glo- 
riously, than  any  among  their  contemporaries.  If  they  be  less 
vaunted  in  the  public  journals,  they  have  better  repute  with  the 
hookeellers.  What  philosophers  have  ever  equalled  Count  Maistre 
and  the  Viscount  de  Bonald?  What  Christian  apologist  has  ever 
had  more  renown  than  M.  de  la  Mennais,  in  the  days  of  his  fuith 
and  bis  fidelity  ?  What  work  has  ever  been  more  widely  spread 
than  the  modest  book  of  Silvio  Pellico?  What  romancer  has  ever 
vron  more  favour  than  Manzoni  ?  What  poets  ever  shone  with 
greater  splendour  than  Victor  Hugo  and  La  Marti ne,  both  Christian 
in  their  early  works,  which  have  ever  remained  their  finest  ? 
What  orators  in  France  are  more  logical,  more  eloquent,  and  more 
popular,  tban  the  distinguished  preachers,  Messieurs  de  Ravi- 
gnan,  Lacordaire,  Combalot,  Cceur,  &c.  ?  But  without  speaking 
of  those  whose  reputation  is  well  cstabhshed,  let  those,  who  form 
their  judgment  of  works,  not  by  the  puffs  of  advertisements,  but 
by  their  own  perusal,  point  out  any  names  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  literature  to  be  compared  witli  those  of  Messrs.  Edward 
Dumont,  De  Carn6,  De  Montalemberl,  De  Cazales,  De  Cbampagny, 
Sainte'foi,  the  Abb6  Maret,  who  by  his  essay  on  Pantheism  baa 
just  reached  so  high  an  eminence  in  literature ;  Artatid,  the  author 
of  the  beautiful  '  History  of  Pius  VH ;'  Andryaoe,  the  energetic 
painter  of  Spielbergs  Rio,  the  historian  of  art;  Foisset,  the  elo- 
quent and  witty  model  of  the  Christian  critic ;  O'Mahony  and  St. 
Victor,  so  learned  and  so  respectable,  that,  not  content  with  loving 
them,  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  think  with  them  in  all  things ; 
Ozonam,  the  young  and  eloquent  commentator  on  Dante ;  Eugene 
Borfi  and  Abbadie,  the  missionary  travellers,  worthy  of  that  nohle 
title,  by  their  courage,  their  learning,  and  their  piety  j  Amadee  Ga- 
bourd,  who  has  just  evinced  such  justness  of  observation  and  such 
superior  penetration  in  his  solid  summary  of  our  annals,  designedly 
obscured  by  impiety;  Guerrier  de  Dumast,  whose  mognificent 
psalms  unite  the  oriental  pomp  of  thought  to  the  severity  of  our 
old  French  verse ;  and  mony  other  names,  that  occur  not  at  this 
moment  to  our  remembrance.  This  is  the  devoted  phalanx,  whose 
ranks  swell  every  day ;  this  is  tho  harvest  of  ripe  wheat,  which 
will  spread  over  a  vast  field.  Let  the  writers,  who  devote  their 
talents  to  the  cause  of  scepticism,  false  philosophy,  materialism,  and 
BO  forth,  or  to  the  mere  passing  politics  of  the  day,  be  on  their 
gnard  I  With  all  their  talents,  night  is  gathering  around  them ; 
and  lo  1  there  is  much  light  elsewhere !"  \ 

•  Count  Mwstre  arcl  RL  ilc?  Bonnld. 
t  Lcs  reUriimRet  en  Suisse  par  M.  Lituis  Vcuillot,  Avci'lisj 
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This  brilliant  galaxy  of  youthful  talent,  that  adorns  and 
illumines  the  Church  of  France  at  the  present  day,  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Sewell ;  and  the  testimony  of  this 
able  and  eloquent  writer,  who  combines  in  a  singular  manner 
strong  Catholic  feelings  and  opinions,  on  certain  points,  with 
violent  Protestant  prejudices  on  others,  corroborates  to  a  great 
extent  the  eulogium  pronounced  by  M,  Veuillot  on  the  nsing 
literature  of  his  own  country. 

In  the  article  on  Carlyle's  works,  that  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  about  two  years  ago,  and  which  is  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sewell,  the  writer,  after  speaking  of  young 
French  writers,  "  that  (according  to  their  own  account)  have, 
by  the  force  of  their  own  minds,  without  other  aid,  worked 
their  way  from  the  miserable  materialism  of  the  French  school 
to  spiritualism — from  spiritualism  to  deism — from  deism  to 
Christianity — from  Christianity  (a  vague  undefined  system) 
to  Catholicism,"  thus  proceeds  to  describe  them. 

"  Their  chief  maxims,"  says  he,  "  are  such  as  form  a  part  of  the 
purest  Christianity.  They  make  all  morality  depend  on  self- 
sacrifice — all  faith  on  revelation.  They  explode  not  only  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  ....  but  the  more  sober  didactic  sophists  of  later 
schools,  both  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  They  have  re- 
pudiated Locke,  laid  open  the  real  poverty  of  the  Scotch  common 
sense,  protested  against  the  fallacies  of  the  new  French  eclec- 
ticism; are  fighting  earnestly  and  ably  against  materialism;  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  folly  of  reproducing  classicalism ;  that  is,  Greek 
principles  on  Christian  ground;  ridicule  most  justly  the  sentiment- 
alities of  M.  Lamartine,  falsely  called  religious  ;*  and  are  now 
unravelling  the  history  of  Pantheism  in  the  East,  as  a  warning 
against  the  new  Pantheism,  which  they  see  approaching  from 
Germany." 

The  above-cited  passages,  however,  convev  but  an  imper- 
fect conception  of  the  growing  richness,  variety,  beauty,  and 
dignity  of  the  French  Catholic  literature.  The  most  eminent 
writers  of  Catholic  Germany  fail  not  to  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  extent  of  historical  research,  and  at  the  pro- 
fundity of  philosophic  speculation,  displayed  in  not  a  few 
recent  productions  of  their  brethren  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  And  were  it  not  for  many  unhappy  causes,  this 
literature  would  be  far  more  flourishing.  These  causes  are 
chiefly,  the  political  vicissitudes  and  violent  political  contests 
in  France,  which  are  inimical  to  the  progress  of  higher  art 

*  The  reviewer  must  here  doubtless  allude  to  the  later  poems  of  M.  Lamar- 
tine ;  for  his  earlier  ones  are  eminently  religious. 
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and  literature ;  the  absence  of  all  provincinl  universitieB, 
occnsiaoed  by  tlie  monstrous  monopoly  of  the  PurU  uni- 
versity ;  the  little  favour  Catholic  talent  generally  finds  from 
the  direotoi^  of  the  latter  institution,  mainly  unfavourable  aa 
it  ia  to  the  Church ;  the  utter  want  of  commercial  activity 
and  literary  enterprise  in  most  of  the  provincial  citiec^ 
doomed  under  the  iron  sway  of  odminiEtrative  centralization 
to  a  death-like  stillness;  and,  lastly,  the  utter  inditfercace  for 
all  religion,  that  still  pervades  an  immense  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. Indeed,  it  is  with  the  literature,  as  with  the  religion, 
of  Catholic  France ;  the  progress  of  neither  is  obvious  to  the 
first  superficial  glance.  And  we  doubt  not  but  an  English- 
man, even  a  Catholic,  having  read  this  account  of  the  religious 
condition  of  that  great  country,  strongly  Bupjjorted  as  it  is  by 
foreign  as  well  as  native  testimony,  and  proceeding  to  Paris, 
and  there  witnessing  the  utter  demoralization  of  so  largo  a 

Sroportion  of  the  people — the  liorrid  desecration  of  the  Sun- 
ay — the  obscene  romances  frequently  published — the  impious 
lectures  often  delivered  at  the  University — and  the  manifest 
religious  indifference  of  the  greater  part  of  the  public  journals, 
would  conclude,  that  to  gratify  our  own  religious  feelings, 
we  had  drawn  a  far  too  favourable  picture  of  the  state  of 
French  society.  Yet,  after  a  long  residence,  maturer  expe- 
rience, and  conversation  with  competent  judges,  we  feel  con- 
vinced he  would  retract  his  charge, 

IIL  Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  political  instjtutiona 
of  France. 

Looking  at  that  country,  we  there  behold  three  great  insti- 
tutions, that  have  stood  the  atorma  of  the  revolution,  nay,  have 
gathered  from  its  shocks  new  life  and  new  strength.  These 
are  the  Church,  royalty,  and  the  national  re]>resentation. 
The  Church,  afi  we  have  seen,  purified  and  invigorated  by 
persecution,  has  been  gradually  regaining  the  ground  she  had 
lost  in  the  last  century ;  and  while  she  has  long  possessed 
influence  over  the  nobility  and  a  large  mass  of  the  population, 
especially  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  she  daily 
gathers  round  her  banner  more  and  more  of  the  literature, 
wealth,  industry,  and  active  talent  of  the  country. 

1  Royalty,  after  the  most  dreadful  trials  and  conflicts  which 
any  human  institution  ever  encountered,  is  now  acknowledged 
by  many,  formerly  its  most  bitter  opponents,  to  be  an  una- 
voidable i)olitical  necessity. 
The  aystem  of  national  representation,  disgraced  as  it  was 
by  the  pedantic  follies  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,   and 
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polluted  by  the  monstrous  tyranny,  the  atrocities,  and  the 
abominations  of  the  Convention,  had  yet  a  principle  of 
vitality,  that  could  not  be  entirely  extinguished  by  even  the 
imperial  despotism ;  while,  under  the  restoration,  it  attained 
to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  dignity,  force,  and  expansion. 
Since  the  revolution  of  1830,  this  system  has  struck  still 
deeper  roots  into  the  French  soil ;  and  is  now  recognized  by 
all  political  parties,  and  eminently  so  hy  the  one  wMch  clings 
with  most  tenacity  to  the  past,  to  be  in  one  shape  or  another 
an  essential,  vital  element  of  all  political  organization. 

Yet,  if  we  look  to  the  distempered  state  of  French  so- 
ciety— to  the  moral  and  political  contests  that  convulse  it — 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  these  three  great  institutions, 
whereof  we  have  been  speaking,  have  not  yet  attained  to  their 
full  degree  of  developement ;  and  that  their  mutual  relations 
are  not  yet  duly  defined,  and  surely  established.  The  church, 
in  despite  of  all  her  recent  conquests,  has  yet  immense  masses 
of  men  to  bring  under  her  moral  influence :  she  has  still  to 
impregnate  science  more  and  more  with  her  renovating  prin- 
ciples, and  to  vivify  art  with  her  sanctifying  influences ;  but, 
deprived  as  she  is  of  some  of  her  most  valued  liberties,  she 
still  remains  almost  an  alien  from  the  state. 

Royalty,  too,  in  her  turn,  enthroned  on  the  broken  barri- 
cades of  July,  sits  like  a  solitary,  unhallowed  thing,  unblessed 
by  the  Church — unsupported  by  the  surviving  remnants  of 
aristocracy — ^unloved  by  the  people— engaged  in  an  unre- 
mitting, deadly  warfare  with  the  revolution,  that  hoisted  it 
up  into  its  present  perilous  elevation ;  and  resting  solely  for 
support  on  a  sense  of  expediency  in  the  majority,  and  on  the 
mutual  fears  and  jealousies  of  contending  parties. 

The  national  representation,  without  either  an  hereditary 
aristocracy  to  check  the  rashness  of  its  legislation,  or  the 
spiritual  peerage  to  exert  a  wholesome  moral  control  over 
its  enactments,  is  itself  far  from  being  the  faithful  reflection 
of  the  various  classes  composing^the  commonalty. 

The  representation  is  most  defective ;  for  neither  are  the 
great  spiritual  corporations — the  clerical  order  and  the  literary 
class — nor  property  in  its  larger  masses — nor  even  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  duly  and  adequately  represented. 

The  clergy,  entirely  excluded  from  the  upper  house,  has, 
as  a  body,  no  representatives  in  the  lower.  The  university, 
extensive  and  multiform  as  it  is — the  institute — and  the 
various  literary  and  scientific  academies  in  the  ^provinces — 
send  not  a  single  member  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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Thu  great  proprietors,  who,  under  the  reetorationj  enjojred 
tho  right  of  returning  members  from  what  were  coll^  the 
"great  electoral  colleges,"  have,  since  the  July  revolution, 
br.cn  deprived  of  thia  privilege ;  while  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
— shorn  as  it  is  of  its  valued  rights,  and  composed  principally 
of  Uuoaaparte's  old  generals  and  (Murtiers,  and  some  eivil 
functionaries  and  professors  nominated  by  the  present  govem- 
tnent,  those  proprietors  remain  almost  unrepresented. 

Tho  lower  claaacs,  that  in  the  old  states-general  of  the 
monarchy,  possessed  uot,  indeed,  as  was  fitting,  a  direct,  but 
an  indirect  influence  over  the  representation,  by  the  medium 
of  the  various  municipal  authorities  they  elected,  remain, 
under  the  present  system,  excluded  from  all  participation, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  election  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature.  Thus  the  whole  weight  of  political  influ- 
ence and  authority  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  middle 
classes  and  the  smaller  proprietors. 

This  vicious  system  of  representation  has  its  origin  in  that 
disastrous  revolution,  which  levelled  all  distinction  of  classes, 
and  annihilated  all  corporate  rights,  all  local  liberties,  all  pro- 
vincial pecidiarities,  all  prescriptive  privileges  and  customs, 
and  produced  that  state  of  social  equality,  which  is  the  proper 
characteristic  of  tyranny  in  its  two  extreme  forms — military 
despotism,  and  absolute  democracy.* 

The  system  of  administrative  centralization,  the  seeds 
whereof  had  been  sown  under  Louis  XIV,  grew  into  rapid 
maturity  under  the  anarchy  produced  hy  the  revolution. 
And,  accordingly,  under  all  the  phases  of  that  revolution, 
from  the  headlong,  violent  changes  of  tho  constituent  assem- 
bly down  to  the  monstrous  terrorism  of  the  convention,  and 
from  the  convention  down  to  the  imperial  despotism,  we  see 
how  well  centralization  has  subserved  the  purposes  of  an 
anarchic  tyranny.  Under  the  restorotion,  and  under  tlie 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  this  system,  though  of  hit* 
mitigated,  has  proved  as  inimical  to  the  stability  of  the 
throne,  as  to  the  consolidation  of  ppular  liberties. 

Thb  system,  feeble  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
yet  served  to  undermine  the  old  French  monarchy.  For  the 
Christian  monarchy  rests  on  three  columns — the  Church,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty.    Weaken  the  foundations  of 

■  The  livinu  French  hisloriiiti,  Cnpcfigup,  «■_>■»■  wllh  mlinirablo  truth,  "  La 
liberti  rf  ello  n'ost  que  duia  I'eaprit  local  nt  provinrial,  dins  I'lnignUie  dcs  ck^cs, 
dca  conlroles  M  dea  pouvoira  ooxmemw.  L'UniU.  e'rt  UA 
Monu  briHamniiml  knbiBt." 
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the  first,  and  ruin  immediately  ensues.  Weaken  the  founda- 
tions of  the  latter  two,  and  the  edifice  will  totter,  become  by 
degrees  dilapidated,  and  eventually  fall. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  provinces  of  ancient  France, 
like  Brittany  and  some  parts  of  the  south  (called  Pays  d'Etats^, 
that,  together  with  other  valuable  privileges,  retained  their 
local  legislatures  (bereft,  however,  as  those  were  of  their  most 
important  rights),  were  not  only  the  best  administered,  but 
precisely  those  where  attachment  to  royalty  was  the  strongest, 
and  has  remained  even  to  this  day  the  most  vivid  and  tena- 
cious. The  same  is  the  case  in  Spain.  What  provinces  have 
all  travellers  held  to  be  the  most  happy  and  the  most  pros- 
perous in  her  monarchy  ?  those  which,  if  all  others  had  re- 
sembled them,  would  have  raised  Spain  to  the  first  rank  among 
nations, — the  Biscayan  provinces  and  Navarre.  Yet  these 
were  the  provinces  that  had  preserved  their  ancient  cortes 
and  municipal  institutions  inviolate ;  and  these  were  the  pro- 
vinces that  in  our  time  have  made  the  most  heroic  sacrifices 
in  the  cause  of  outraged  royalty.  Those  provinces,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  had  no  voice  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  or 
in  the  framing  of  laws,  that  had  few  guarantees  against  the 
encroachments  of  a  degenerate  court,  have  more  willingly 
acquiesced  in  the  decrees  of  lawless,  impious  demagogues,  and 
the  mandates  of  ambitious  military  usurpers.  It  is  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  freedom, — ^not  vague,  indefinite,  abstract  free- 
dom, but  local,  prescriptive,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  concrete 
liberty ;  it  is  the  pure  atmosphere  of  freedom,  we  say,  which 
makes  nations  more  clearly  perceive  the  lustre  and  feel  the 
blessed  infiuences  of  royalty. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  take  a  summaiy  review  of  the  moral 
and  political  effects  of  the  revolution  of  1830. 

The  Revolutionists  of  July,  or  the  majority  of  those  who 
conducted  and  seconded  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1830, 
thought  they  would  succeed  in  annihilating,  or  at  least  in 
weakening  and  humbling,  the  Church  of  France.  But  what 
has  been  the  result  ?  By  their  exclusion  from  the  Cabinet 
Council,  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  have  been  sheltered  from  all  politi- 
cal responsibility,  and  screened  from  the  odium  and  hostility, 
whether  well  or  ill-grounded,  which  the  acts  of  the  civil 
power  might  provoke.  The  utter  failure,  teo,  of  the  wicked 
and  extravagant  systems  of  Saint-Simonianism  and  Philan- 
sterianism,  to  which  the  revolution  of  1830  had  given  a  mo- 
mentary vogue.;  the  bitter  disappointment  felt  by  many  at 
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the  noQ-accompUsIiniGnt  of  tlieir  moet  cherished  Bchemes  and 
fondest  hopes;  the  dark,  malignant,  atrocious,  and  utterly 
anti-social  character,  which  the  Repuhlican  party  in  its  con- 
test with  the  new  government  has  exhibited  ;  lastly,  the  dia- 
gust  and  weariness  produced  by  so  many  idle  systems,  the 
void  of  scepticism,  and  the  craving  of  the  public  mind  a.fter  a 
higher  and  more  celestial  nurture ;  all  these  cSrcumstaocea 
have  brought  back  many,  especially  in  the  learned  and  liberal 
professions,  to  the  maternal  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  force  of  inward  conviction,  or  the  im- 
perioua  calls  of  policy,  have  compelled  many,  once  most 
hostile,  statesmen  and  politicians,  to  lend,  however  tardily 
and  reluctantly,  sometimes  a  covert,  sometimes  an  avowed 
support  to  her  ministers  and  her  institutions. 

The  Revolutionists  of  July,  in  raising  to  the  throne  a  prince 
who  hiid  long  been  their  flatterer,  and  whom  they  ho[>ed  to 
make  their  tool  and  their  dupe,  imagined  they  would  gra- 
dually prepare  the  way  for  the  utter  abolition  of  monarchy. 
But  the  result  of  this  change  of  dynasty  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  two  monarchical  parties,  instead  of  (he  one  which  ex- 
isted under  the  Restoration ;  the  breaking  up  of  the  once 
compact  liberalism  into  a  variety  of  factions ;  and  the  eleva- 
tion to  the  tlirone  of  a  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  active  sove- 
reign, who,  while  In  many  respects  he  has  given  tolerable 
countenance  and  support  to  religion,  has  foiled  the  projects, 
outwitted  the  manceuvres,  and  baiHed  the  attempts  of  the 
Bevolution,  as  well  against  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his 
own  kingdom,  as  against  the  peace  and  independence  of  otlier 
states. 

These  Revolutionists  thought  to  destroy  the  last  remnants 
of  the  old  French  nobility,  and  insure  the  permanent  pos- 
session of  political  power  to  the  new  aristocracy  of  bankers, 
merchants,  lawyers,  and  professors.  But  the  old  nobihty, 
though  with  few  exceptions  excluded  from  political  power, 
have  been  extending  and  improving  their  family  estates,  cul- 
tivating kindly  feehngs  with  their  tenantry,  and  keeping  up 
habits  of  friendly  neighbourhood  with  the  new  proprietary, 

Ioalled  in  France  acqu^rmrt,  who,  since  the  indemnity  granted 
to  the  emigrants,  have  felt  themselves  easier  and  more  secure 
in  their  possessions.  While  their  influence  as  landed  pro- 
prietors has  thus  been  extending,  the  nobles  have  by  their 
warm  attachment  to  the  Church,  the  very  many  examples  of 
domestic  virtue  and  unfeigned  piety  they  exhibit,  the  success- 
fsl  cultivation  of  literature,  as  weU  as  Uie  able  vindicadon  of 
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religion,  whereby  many  of  their  body  have  attained  distinc- 
tion,  risen  considerably  in  public  estimation.  In  the  mean-' 
time,  the  upstart  nobility,  who  for  the  last  thirteen  years 
have  monopolized  political  power,  have  been  objects  of  more 
malignant  hatred  and  fiercer  hostility  than  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  their  predecessors. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  in  the  class  on  which  the 
party  in  power  chiefly  depends  for  support,  that  religion  has 
within  the  same  period  been  making  the  most  glorious  con- 
quests ;  and  a  race  of  active,  intelligent,  well-informed  young 
men  has  sprung  up  from  the  middle  ranks,  distinguished  for 
ardent  piety  and  genuine  patriotism,  and  who  in  retaining  a 
warm  love  for  Uberty  and  popular  representation,  have  re- 
nounced the  blind,  inveterate  prejudices  of  liberalism  against 
royalty  and  aristocracy. 

Lastly,  the  July  Revolutionists  boasted  they  would  relieve 
the  burthens  of  the  people,  give  greater  extension  to  industry 
and  commerce,  enlarge  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  secure 
to  France  greater  influence  and  preponderance  in  the  councils 
of  Europe.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  since  the  last  revolu- 
tion, industry  has  made  great  advances;  but  certainly  its 
progress  has  not  been  proportionally  greater  than  under  the 
Restoration.  It  cannot,  moreover,  be  denied,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  a  better  municipal  system  have  been  laid.  But,  in 
other  respects,  where  have  all  these  boastful  promises  termi- 
nated? In  a  vast  increase  of  taxation,  consequent  on  an 
augmentation  of  the  military  force,  occasioned  by  the  diplo- 
matic embarrassments  as  well  as  internal  troubles,  which  the 
last  revolution  has  led  to ;  in  the  severest  laws  against  the 
press ;  in  the  violation  of  the  solemn  pledge  given  in  1830, 
respecting  liberty  of  education ;  and  in  the  political  isolation 
of  France. 

Urged  on  by  an  unseen  hand,  these  Revolutionists  helped 
to  erect  on  their  frontier  a  Catholic  state,  where  the  Church 
has  displayed  marvellous  vigour  and  fecundity ;  where  the 
sciences  and  fine  arts  are  daily  cultivated  with  greater  suc- 
cess ;  where  the  arts  of  industry  have  reached  a  degree  of 
excellence  unprecedented  on  the  Continent;  and  where, 
though  the  political  constitution  be  in  some  respects  very 
defective,  it  yet  insures  the  i)ossession  of  many  valuable 
liberties. 

After  a  recent  and  vain  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  to  intimidate  Great  JBritain  and  the  Continental 
powers,  these  July  Revolutionists,  half  in  defiance,  half  in 
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despair,  yet  evidently  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  lovisiblo 
band,  are  now  engaged  in  drawing  round  their  capital  a  girdle 
of  fortifications.  But  these  fortressea,  utterly  unavailable 
agiunat  foreign  invasion,  will  serve  only  to  curb  the  insolence 
of  a  city,  that  has  so  long  domineered  over  the  French  pro- 
Tincea,  and  menaced  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe. 
And  provided  the  government  of  the  day  Ije  endued  with 
only  the  moat  ordinary  share  of  prudence,  and  be  backed  by 
the  military  force,  these  fortifications  will  effectually  tend  to 
crush  any  future  insurrection. 

In  one  thing,  and  in  one  thing  only,  have  the  designs  of 
the  authors  of  the  last  revolution  been  realized.  Tliey  have 
certainly,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  excluding  from  the  tlu-one  the 
elder  branch  of  the  liouse  of  Bourbon.  But  that  this  cxcla<4. 
sion  will  be  permanent,  we  confess  that  form  any  reasons 
are  not  disposed  to  believe. 

In  the  meantime,  the  conduct  of  a  large  portion  of  French 
Royalists  (highly  honourable,  no  doubt,  as  are  the  niotivea  of 
that  conduct^  cannot  be  too  severely  blamed.  By  abstaining 
from  voting  at  elections,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  by  contracting 
diBgraceful  alliances  with  anarchists,  they  further  the  views 
of  the  banded  foes  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  abandon  the 
defence  of  tlie  most  sacred  interests  of  the  Church,  social 
order,  and  liberty,  and  thus  help  to  prolong  the  agony  of 
their  unfortunate  country ;  and  so  far  from  serving  the  cause 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  they  indefinitely 
postpone  by  such  ahortr^ighted  policy  the  realization  of  tlieir 
own  fondest  hopes.  Whatever  may  be  the  mysterious  de- 
Bigns  of  Providence  in  regard  to  that  illustrious  family,—  a 
family  that  within  the  last  sixty  years  hath  been  doomed  to 
pass  througli  such  awful  trials  and  oalamities  (and  it  was  ever 
the  purest,  moat  unsullied  members  of  that  house,  which  have 
been  selected  as  victims  of  expiation  to  Divine  justice); 
whatever,  we  say,  may  he  the  designs  of  Providence  in  regard 
to  that  illustrious  family,  the  first  duty  of  the  true  legitlma- 
tiat  is  to  defend  the  Church,  maintain  order  and  freedom  at 
home,  and  md  in  the  observance  of  justice  and  good  fellow- 
ehip  to  other  nations.  In  a  word,  let  tlie  Royalists  take  care 
of  France,  and  Providence  will  take  care  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The  remarks  upon  the  university  system  in  the  above  pages^ 
were  written  several  months  since.  Recent  events  have 
hastened  the  crisis  of  this  momentous  discussion;  and  we 
cannot  dismiss  the  subject,  without  placing  before  our  readers 
the  real  grounds  of  the  opposition  to  the  university,  which 
has  become  so  loud  and  so  universaL  With  this  view  we 
insert  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  which  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time, — the  memorial  addressed  to  the  king  by 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  bishops  of  his  province. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  preliminary  paragraphs, 
we  ^ive  this  able  address  without  curtailment. 

Having  cited  the  words  of  the  royal  declaration,  which 
express  the  king's  determination  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  state  over  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  admitted  the 
justice  of  this  claim,  the  bishops  proceed : 

*^  But  the  state  will  not  act  in  person.  It  must  have  agents  to 
speak,  act,  and  decide  in  its  name.  Now,  who  is  to  be  the  agent 
of  the  state  in  the  public  schools  ?  Who  is  to  be  its  authorized 
representative  ? 

"  Will  it  be  the  university  ? 

"  Yes,  the  university,  for  all  its  own  dependent  establishments.— • 
But  it  will  not,  it  cannot  be  the  university,  for  establishments  not 
belonging  to  the  university — for  free  establishments.  For  these 
institutions,  though  they  may  not  appear  dependent  on  the  university, 
will  really  be  so,  and,  though  they  may  seem  free,  will  not  be 
80  in  reality. 

'  "It  should  be  remembered,  that,  as  the  result  of  the  monopoly 
of  1808  was  to  concentrate  all  kind  of  tuition  in  the  hands  of  the 
university ;  so  the  freedom  held  out  by  the  charter,  ought  to  furnish 
every  individual  with  the  right,  upon  certain  conditions,  of  forming 
and  maintaining  academies,  apart  from,  and  uncontrolled  by,  the 
university.     Either  liberty  of  education  is  this,  or  it  is  a  nullity. 

"  Now,  we  ask,  what  would  this  right  be,  what  would  this  liberty 
be,  were  the  university  to  retain  the  oj05ce  of  examining,  inspect- 
ing, and  censuring  both  men  and  things,  in  establishments  declared 
independent  of  it? 

"  Would  this  be  true  freedom  ?  Would  it  not  rather  be  a  gross 
deception,  an  aggravation  of  slavery  ? 

"  Yes :  this  new  state  would  be  *  worse  than  the  first ;'  because 
the  principals  and  other  superiors  of  the  houses  thus  reputed  to  be 
free,  would  be  subject  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  university, 
without  enjoying  its  advantages  ;  because  they  would  experience 
more  severity  at  its  hands,  as  coming  before  it,  either  in  the  light 
of  subjects  who  have  sought  to  strike  off  its  yoke,  and  on  whom, 
therefore,  now  that  they  are  a^ain  within  its  power,  its  arm  will 
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fall  more  heavily ;  or  in  that  of  rivals  and  antagonists,  whose  oppo- 
sition may  prove  dangerous. 

"  This  last  consideration  is  decisive.  It  is  a  proverb,  that  *no 
one  can  be  at  once  a  judge  and  an  interested  party ;'  and  it  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  courts  admit  what  are  called  recusations  perotnp^ 
(oires.  Now,  from  this  principle  it  is  evident,  that,  were  the  ani- 
yersity  to  claim  any  authority  over  the  establishments  declared  free 
and  independent  of  it,  it  would  stand  towards  them  in  this  predica- 
ment, for  it  would  be  at  once  judge  and  party.  It  would  be  jadge^ 
for  it  would  be  empowered  to  decide  their  fate ;  and  it  would  be 
party,  for  it  would  have  an  interest  in  embarrassing,  undermining, 
and  destroying  them ;  it  would  be  its  interest  to  prevent  their  for- 
mation, and  to  procure  their  suppression  if  already  formed. 

"  We  can  conceive,  then,  that  the  University  must  remain  the 
supreme  judge  of  its  own  establishments,  to  direct  their  studies  and 
guard  their  interests  ;  we  seek  not  to  interfere.  But  that  it  is  also  to 
be  the  judge  of  houses  unconnected  with  it,  and  declared  free  and 
independent — this  is  absolutely  impossible — it  implies  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Where  there  is  subjection,  dependence,  constraint, 
there  there  is  not  liberty.  We  declare,  therefore,  with  the  deepest 
conviction,  that  freedom  of  education,  that  is  sincere  freedom — or, 
in  other  terms,  a  free  competition,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  State,  but  entirely  independent  of  University  control — alone 
can  realise  constitutional  truth,  and  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Charter, 
and  the  word  of  the  king. 

'*  Besides,  liberty  of  education  is  a  consequence  of  our  other 
liberties,  and  more  particularly  of  liberty  of  conscience.  How, 
indeed,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  one  without  the  other  ?  Is  it  not 
religious  instruction  and  education  that  prepare  and  determine  a 
child's  faith,  und  either  fortify  it  and  cherish  its  growth,  or  stifle 
it  in  the  bud  ?  It  is  unquestionably  so.  There  is  not  a  more  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  than  between  the 
education  given  to  youth,  and  the  faith  they  will  hereafter  profess. 
In  both  cases  there  is  a  certain  action,  a  transmission,  a  mysterious, 
but  certain  influence.  If,  therefore,  a  father  is  not  at  liberty  to 
choose  for  his  son  such  masters  as  he  pleases,  or  if — what  is  exactly 
the  same — ^while  he  has  the  faculty  of  choosing,  he  is  unable  to 
find  any  masters,  except  those  who  are  all  subjected  to  one  monopoly, 
and  are  all,  in  consequence,  imbued  with  the  same  doctrines,  and  sub- 
servient to  the  same  impulse ; — is  it  not  manifest  that  this  father  is 
tinable  to  procure  for  his  son  such  a  direction  of  thought  as  he  him- 
self believes  to  be  the  best,  and  to  secure  him  such  opportunities  of 
religious  instruction  as  his  faith  prescribes  ;  that  thus  his  liberties 
as  a  Christian  are  violated,  no  less  th^n  as  a  father,  and  that  he 
sufli'TS  as  much  in  conscience  as  in  paternal  feeling,  in  his  rights, 
as  in  his  duties  ? 

"  Free  competition,  and  the  abolition  of  all  monopoly,  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  only  means  of  ensuring  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion itself. 
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r  **  It  is  a  singular  fact,  tibit  the  rerj  man  who  was  the  least 
favourable  to  all  kinds  of  liberties-*-the  Emperor — whom  the  cosi« 
stitution  of  his  empire,  and  the  fascination  of  absolute  power,  after* 
Wards  led  to  create  the  Uniyersity  monopoly**- the  £mperor,  at  the 
beginning  of^  the  consulate,  regretted  that  he  could  not  leave  the 
field  open  for  the  competition  of  the  two  rival  ordera— .both  rivals 
of  the  Univer8it7^-4he  Oratorians  and  the  Jesuits.  He  once  ex- 
pressed himself  to  this  effect  before  the  whole  council  of  State  ; 
and  there  are  still  living  several  who  have  taken  an  honourable 
part  in  public  affairs,  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

'^  The  opinion  of  M.  Tallejrrand  on  this  point  is  well  known, 
though  we  have  to  deplore  his  manj  errors  on  other  subjects.  ^  If 
every  one,'  says  he  in  his  famous  Memoire  of  the  10th  and  11th  of 
September,  1791,  'if  every  one  has  a  right  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  instruotbn,  so  every  one  must  have  a  reciprocal  right  to  concur 
in  the  task  of  its  diffusion.  For  it  is  from  the  competition  and 
rivalry  of  individual  exertion  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
must  always  spring.  Confidence  alone  should  determine  the  sdee* 
tion  for  educational  functions.  But  taltrnt,  no  matter  where  it  ex« 
ists,  has  a  right  to  dispute  the  prize  of  public  confidence.  All 
privileges  are  of  their  own  nature  odious  ;  but  a  privilege  in  the 
department  of  education  would  be  the  most  odious  and  absurd 
of  all.' 

^^  Indeed  iu  the  same  proportion  as  administrative  centralization 
may  be  good  and  useful,  so  intellectual  centralization  must  be  fatal 
and  pernicious.  And  the  reason  of  this  distinction  is  simple.  An 
administration  lives  by  order,  and  consequently  by  simplicity  of 
means  and  unity  of  action  ;  while  intelligence  lives  by  known 
truths,  by  acquired  and  propagated  lights ;  and  these  are  never 
better  secured  than  by  the  emulation,  the  collision,  the  generous 
rivalry  of  minds.  The  emulation  of  learned  bodies  has  always 
favoured  the  development  of  studies.  Before  the  revolution, 
France  counted  more  than  twenty  rival  universities,  and  a  host  of 
religious  corporations.  Will  the  studies  of  those  times  suffer  hy 
comparison  with  those  of  the  present  day  ? 

^'  But  there  is  one  circumstance  of  which  the  bishops  are  bound 
to  inform  the  king  with  respectful  candour  ;  it  is,  that  free  compe- 
tition, and  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly,  are  the  only  means  of 
restoring  security  to  the  mass  of  Catholics  in  France,  and  re- 
attaching them  to  our  institutions. 

''It  has  been  observed,   and  with  perfect  justice,   that   M. 

VlLLBMAIN  HAS  LOST  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THREE  YEARS, 
ALL    IT    HAD    GAINED    BY    TEN    YEARS  OF   COMBAT,  PRUDENCE,  AND 

ABILITY.  By  constantly  repeating  that  the  University  and  the 
State  are  but  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  that  the  University  is  the 
'  State  teaching ;'  that  whoever  attacks  the  one,  attacks  also  the 
other ; — ^has  not  a  conviction  been  thus  created  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
offensive  league  against  the  Church  between  the  state  and  the 
University,  fuid  that  henceforth  men  must  choose  between  religion 
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girdling  the  valley  round,  like  a  rich  setting,  which  nature  had  de- 
vised for  the  fairest  of  her  jewels." — Vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

The  despatches  of  the  conqueror  himself  most  graphically 
describe  the  curious  site  of  the  great  city,  built  in  an 
island,  lying  towards  the  western  side  of  the  great  salt  lake 
of  Tezcuco,  and  accessible  only  by  four  causeways ;  along 
the  principal,  or  southern  one  of  which,  the  Spaniards  en- 
terea  the  capital,  on  the  8th  November  1519,  escorted  by 
Montezuma  and  the  flower  of  his  courts 

The  palace  of  Axayalatl  was  appropriated  as  the  barracks 
of  the  Spaniards,  being  itself  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
whole  army.  The  stupendous  public  works,  the  aqueducts, 
temples,  markets,  excited  the  wonder  of  the  strangers,  and 
they  were  perfectly  dazzled  by  the  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  royal  palaces.  The  most  luxurious  residence 
of  the  Aztic  monarch  was  the  royal  hill  of  Chapultepec, 
which  stood  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  capital,  its  base 
washed  in  that  day  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Montezuma's 
garden  stretched  for  miles  along  the  base.  Of  the  luxuriance 
and  beauty  of  the  vegetation  we  have  some  traces  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

"On  entering  the  gardens  of  Chapultepec,"  says  Mr.  Ward, 
^<  the  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye,  is  the  magnificent  cypress, 
called  the  cypress  of  Montezuma.  It  had  attained  its  full  growth 
when  that  monarch  was  on  his  throne,  so  that  it  must  be  now  at 
least  four  hundred  years  old  ;  yet  it  still  retains  all  the  vigour  of 
youthful  vegetation.  The  trunk  is  forty-one  feet  in  circumference ; 
yet  the  height  is  so  migestic,  as  to  make  even  this  enormous  mass 
appear  slender." — Ward's  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

But  Cortez  was  inexpressibly  shocked  by  the  diabolical 
cruelty  of  the  Mexican  superstitions ;  nor  without  reason, 
when  we  are  told  that  20,000  human  victims  were  annually 
sacrificed  in  the  capital  alone.  At  the  coronation  of  this 
same  Montezuma,  30,000  are  reported  to  have  been  immo- 
lated. Certain  days  were  signalized  by  the  slaughter  of 
hecatombs  of  human  victims  to  the  goddess  Tonantzi  and 
the  demon  Huitzitopochtl.  Cortez  describes  the  appearance 
of  some  of  the  idols  he  had  seen  in  simple  and  forcible 
language. 

"  The  figures  of  the  idols,  which  these  people  believe,  surpass  in 
stature  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  size ;  some  of  them  are 
composed  of  seeds  and  leguminous  plants,  such  as  are  used  for  food, 
ground  and  mixed  together,  and  kneaded  with  the  blood  of  human 
hearts,  taken  from  the  breasts  of  living  persons,  from  which  a  paste 
IS  formed  in  sufiicicnt  quantity  to  form  large  statues.  When  these 
are  completed,  they  make  tliem  oflcrings  of  the  hearts  of  other 
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▼ictimgy  which  thqr  sacrifice  to  them,  and  besmear  their  faces  with 
the  blood.  For  every  thing  thej  have  an  idol."  &g. — Cartea^e 
2nd  Degpaick^  p.  117. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  the  opinions  of  a  rude  soldier  of 
tlie  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Prescott  does  not  appear  more 
enamoured  of  the  state  of  Mexican  civilization;  ibr  he  thus 
delivers  judgment  on  the  institutions  of  the  Aztecs : — 

''Id  surveying  them,  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  the  civilization 
of  the  East ;  not  of  that  higher,  intellectual  kind,  which  belonged 
to  the  more  polished  Arabs  and  Persians,  but  that  semi-civilization 
which  has  distinguished,  for  example,  the  Tartar  races,  among 
whom,  art  and  even  science  have  made  indeed  some  progress  in 
their  adaptation  to  material  wants  and  sensual  gratification  ;  but 
little  in  reference  to  the  higher  and  more  ennobling  interests  of 
humanity.** — ^voL  ii.  p.  120. 

Our  author,  we  perceive,  is  bold  enough  to  insinuate,  that 
true  civilization  can  only  be  found  in  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  we  can  almost  imagine,  he  would  share  the  plea- 
rare  with  which  Mr.  Bullock  beheld  a  scene,  at  XaJapa, 
which  he  thus  describes : — 

''A  large  proportion  of  the  congregation  were  Indians,  who  had 
come  to  market,  and  it  was  really  a  pleasing  sight  to  observe  with 
what  attention  and  devotedness  this  simple  and  innocent  people, 
the  descendants  of  cannibal  ancestors,  performed  their  acknowledg- 
ments to  their  Creator." — BnUack's  Mexico,  p.  49. 

Cortez  was  now  in  possession  of  the  capital,  and  even  com- 
pelled the  residence  of  Montezuma  in  the  Spanish  quarter ; 
but  his  labours  were  only  in  their  commencement,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  1520,  he  was  startled  from  his  security  by 
the  approach  of  danger  more  menacing  than  any  he  had  yet 
surmounted.  He  received  information,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  Montezuma  himself,  that  another  body  of  Spaniards 
liad  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico.  For,  Narvaez,  a  com- 
mander of  great  experience,  who  had  been  sent,  by  Velasquez, 
from  Cuba,  with  tne  largest  force  he  could  muster,  in  order 
to  overwhelm  Cortez,  had  actually  sent  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach to  the  Mexican  monarch,  adding,  that  he  was  only 
coming  as  his  friend  and  deliverer.  Cortez  never,  upon  any 
former  occasion,  exhibited  greater  presence  of  mind,  for  he 
effectually  dissembled  his  alarm;  and,  leaving  a  small  gar- 
rison under  Alvarado  in  the  capital,  he  quitted  it  himself^  in 
order  to  so  in  search  of  his  rival,  about  the  end  of  May 
1520.  Jferching  rapidly,  he  soon  left  Cholula,  Tlascala, 
and  other  towns  behind ;  and  though  tlic  number  of  his  toil- 

4« 
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worn  followers  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  force  under 
Narvaez,  he  was  the  more  emboldened  to  proceed,  when  he 
learned  that  his  rival  had  taken  shelter  at  Cempoella,  from 
the  unusually  heavy  rains,  to  which  his  own  hardy  veterans 
were  almost  indifferent.  Mr.  Prescott's  narrative  of  the 
night  attack  on  Narvaez'*s  quarters,  and  the  victory  of 
Cortez,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  passages  in  the  work. 
We  take  it  up  where  the  brigade  had  arrived  at  the  Rio  de 
los  Canaos. 

"  That  stream  was  now  converted,  by  the  deluge  of  waters,  into 
a  furious  torrent.  It  was  with  difficuhy  that  a  practicable  ford 
could  be  found  ;  the  slippery  stones,  rolling  beneath  the  ^^Qt^  gave 
way  at  every  step.  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  darkness  and  driving  tempest ;  still,  with  their  long 
pikes  the  Spaniards  contrived  to  make  good  their  footing,  at  least 
all  but  two,  who  were  swept  down  by  the  fury  of  the  current. 
When  they  had  reached  the  opposite  side,  they  had  new  impe- 
diments to  encounter,  in  traversing  a  road,  never  good,  now  made 
doubly  difficult  by  the  deep  mire  and  tangled  brushwood  with  which 
it  was  overrun." — vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

The  hardy  veterans  were  much  inspirited  by  encountering 
here  a  cross  they  had  erected  upon  their  former  march,  and  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night  performed  their  devotions  in  the 
most  solemn  and  reverential  manner.  Then,  while  the 
soldiers  of  Narvaez  were  indulging  in  a  false  security  at 
Cempoalla — 

"  Silently  and  stealthily  they  held  on  their  way,  without  beat  of 
drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  when  they  suddenly  came  on  the  two 
sentinels,  who  had  been  stationed  by  Narvaez  to  give  notice  of 
their  approach.  This  had  been  so  noiseless  that  the  videttes  were 
both  of  them  surprised  on  their  post,  and  one  only  with  difficulty 
effijcted  his  escape,  the  other  was  brought  before  Cortez.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  draw  from  him  some  account  of  the  present  po- 
sition of  Narvaez  ;  but  the  man  remained  obstinately  silent,  and 
though  threatened  with  the  gibbet,  and  having  a  noose  actually 
drawn  i*ound  his  neck,  his  Spartan  heroism  was  not  to  bo  van- 
quished. Fortunately  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  Narvaez,  since  the  intelligence  previously  derived  from 
Duero.  The  other  sentinel,  who  had  escaped,  carried  the  news  of 
the  enemy's  approach  to  the  camp,  but  his  report  was  not  credited 
by  the  lazy  soldiers  whose  slumbers  he  had  disturbed.  '  He  had 
been  deceived  by  his  fears,'  they  said,  '  and  mistaken  the  noise  of 
the  storm  and  the  waving  of  the  bushes  for  the  enemy.  Cortes 
and  his  men  were  far  enough  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which 
they  would  be  slow  to  cross  on  such  a  night  as  this.'  Narvaez  him- 
self shared  in  the  same  blind  infatuation,  and  the  discredited  senti- 
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nel  shrunk  abashed  to  his  own  quarters,  vainly  menacing  them  with 
the  consequences  of  their  incredulity.     Cortez,  not  doubting  that 
the  sentinel's  report  must  alarm  the  enemy's  camp,  quickened  his 
pace.     As  he  drew  near  he  discovered  a  light  in  one  of  the  lofty 
towers  of  the  city.     *  It  is  the  quarters  of  Narvaez,'  he  exclaimed  to 
Sandoval,  ^  and  that  light  must  be  your  beacon.'     On  entering  the 
suburbs,  the  Spaniards  were  surprised  to  find  no  one  stirring,  and  no 
sjmptom  of  alarm.     Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  except  the  mea- 
sured tread  of  their  own  footsteps,  half-drowned  amid  the  howling 
of  the  tempest.     Still  they  could  not  move  so  stealthily  as  altogether 
to  elude  notice,  as  they  defiled  through  the  streets  of  this  populous 
city.     The  tidings  were  quickly  conveyed  to  the  enemy's  quarters, 
where,  in  an  instant,  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.     The  trumpets 
sounded  to  arms,  the  dragoons  sprang  to  their  steeds,  the  artillery- 
men to  their  guns.     Narvaez  hastily  buckled  on  his  armour,  called 
his  men  around  him,  and  summoned  those  in  the  neighbouring  teo- 
callis  to  join  him  in  the  area.     He  gave  his  orders  with  coolness, 
for,  however  wanting  in  prudence,  he  was  not  deficient  in  presence 
of  mind  or  courage.     All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes ;  but 
in  those  minutes  the  Spaniards  had  reached  the  avenue  leading  to 
the  camp.     Cortez  ordered  his  men  to  keep  close  to  the  walls  of 
the  buildings,  that  the  cannon  shot  might  have  a  free  range.     No 
sooner  had  they  presented  themselves  before  the  enclosure,  than 
the  artillery  of  Narvaez  opened  a  general  fire ;    fortunately,  the 
pieces  were  pointed  so  high  that  most  of  the  balls  passed  over  their 
heads,  and  three  men  only  were  struck  down.     They  did  not  give 
the  enemy  time  to  reload ;  Cortez,  shouting  the  watchword  of  the 
night,  *  Espiritu  Santo  !    Espiritu  Santo !    Upon  them ! '      In  a 
moment  Olid  and  his  division  rushed  on  the  artillerymen,  whom 
they  pierced  or  knocked  down  with  their  pikes,  and  got  possession 
of  their  guns.     Another  division  engaged  the  cavalry,  and  made  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Sandoval,  who,  with  his  gallant  little  band, 
sprang  up  the  great  stairway  of  the  temple.     They  were  received 
with  a  shower  of  missiles — arrows  and  musket -balls — which  in  the 
hurried  aim  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  did  little  mischief.     The 
next  minute  the  assailants  were  on  the  platform,  engaged  hand  to 
hand  with  their  foes.     Narvaez  fought  bravely  in  the  midst,  en- 
couraging his  followers ;  his  standard-bearer  fell  by  his  side,  run 
through  the  body ;    he  himself  received  several  wounds,  for  his 
short  sword  was  no  match  for  the  long  pikes  of  the  assailants.     At 
length  he  received  a  blow  from  a  spear,  which  struck  out  his  left 
eye.     *  Santa  Maria!'  exclaimed  the  unhappy  man ;  *I  am  slain  !' 
The  cry  was  instantly  taken  up  by  the  followers  of  Coi'tez,  who 
shouted  '  Victory  !' "— vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

Returning  to  Mexico  the  commander  of  the  troojis  levied 
for  his  destruction,  Cortez  deemed  his  conquest  well  nigh 
completed.     But  it  was  far  otherwise^  for  he  found  that  the 
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rashness  of  Alvarado  had  disconcerted  his  whole  policy.  The 
whole  population  of  the  capital  had  taken  up  arms  ag^nst 
the  strangers,  and  the  accidental  death  of  Montezuma,  in  one 
of  the  furious  assaults  of  the  Mexican  populace  upon  the 
Spanish  garrison,  left  Cortez  no  alternative  but  to  evacuate 
the  city,  which  he  proceeded  to  effect  at  night,  along  the 
western  causeway  (the  shortest),  which  led  to  Tacuba,  That 
fatal  night  is  still  commemorated  m  Spanish  story^  as  La 
Noche  Triste;  and  Mr.  Prescott^s  description  exhibits  its 
horrors  in  startling  reality  before  us.  A  machine  had  been 
constructed,  which  was  to  be  successively  laid  across  the 
three  openings  in  the  causeway,  for  the  passage  of  the  troops* 
Unhappily  it  stuck  immoveable  in  the  first,  and  during  the 
delay  and  the  confusion,  myriads  of  the  enemy  attacked  them 
at  once  from  land  and  lake.  A  cry  of  despau:  was  raised  by 
the  Spaniards,  and,  as  we  are  told — 

"Each  thought  only  of  his  own  life.  Pressing  forward  he 
trampled  down  the  weak  and  the  wounded,  heedless  whether  it  were 
friend  or  foe.  The  leading  files,  urged  on  by  the  rear,  were  crowded 
on  the  brink  of  the  gulf;  Sandoval,  Ordaz,  and  the  other  cavaliers^ 
dashed  into  the  water  ;  some  succeeded  in  swimming  their  horses 
across,  others  failed,  and  some  who  reached  the  opposite  bank,  being 
overturned  in  the  ascent,  rolled  headlong  with  their  steeds  into  the 
lake.  The  infantry  followed  pell-mell,  heaped  promiscuously  on 
one  another,  frequently  pierced  by  the  shafts,  or  struck  down  by 
the  war-clubs  of  the  Aztecs ;  while  many  an  unfortunate  victim 
was  dragged  half-stunned  on  board  their  canoes,  to  be  reserved  for 
a  protracted  but  more  dreadful  death. 

"  The  carnage  raged  fearfully  along  the  narrow  causeway ;  its 
shadowy  bulk  presented  a  mark  of  sufiicient  distinctness  for  the 
enemy's  missiles,  which  often  prostrated  their  own  countrymen  in 
the  blind  fury  of  the  tempest.  Those  nearest  the  dike,  running 
their  canoes  alongside  with  a  force  that  shattered  them  to  pieces, 
leaped  on  the  land  and  grappled  with  the  Christians,  until  both 
came  rolling  down  the  sides  of  the  causeway  together.  But  the 
Aztec  fell  among  his  friends,  while  the  Christian  was  borne  away 
in  triumph  to  the  sacrifice.  The  struggle  was  long  and  deadly. 
The  Mexicans  were  recognized  by  their  white  cotton  tunics,  which 
showed  faint  amid  the  darkness.  Above  the  combatants  rose  a  wild 
and  discordant  clamor,  in  which  horrid  shouts  of  vengeance  were 
mingled  with  groans  of  agony,  with  invocations  of  the  saints  and 
the  blessed  Virgin,  and  with  the  screams  of  women,  for  there  were 
several  women,  both  native  and  Spanish,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Christian  camp.  Among  these,  one  named  Maria  de  Estrada,  is 
particularly  noticed  for  the  courage  she  displayed,  battling  with 
broadsword  and  target,  like  the  staunchest  of  the  warriors. 

**  The  opening  in  the  causeway  meanwhile  was  filled  up  with  the 
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wreck  of  matter  which  had  been  forced  into  it, — ammunition  wag- 
gons, heavy  guns,  bales  of  rich  stuffs  scattered  over  the  waters, 
diests  of  solid  ingots,  and  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  till  over  this 
dismal  ruin  a  passage  was  gradually  formed,  by  which  those  in  the 
rear  were  enabled  to  ckmber  to  the  other  side.  Cortcz,  it  is  said, 
found  a  place  that  was  fordable,  where  halting,  with  the  water  up 
to  his  saddle-girths,  he  endeavoured  to  check  the  confusion,  and 
lead  bis  followers  by  a  safer  path  to  the  opposite  bnnk.'^ — vol.  ii. 
p.  333. 

By  the  desperate  exertions  of  the  commander,  and  his  gal* 
lant  cavaliersj  the  shattered  remnant  was  at  length,  in  the 
grey  of  morning,  mustered  in  the  street  of  Tacuba ;  and,  it 
18  said,  that  Cortez  became  more  than  ever  endeared  to  his 
follower^  when  they  beheld  the  tears  rolling  down  his  manly 
cheek  for  the  loss  of  the  hundreds  of  his  brave  comrades,  who 
had  perished  in  that  miserable  rout.  It  was  therefore  per- 
haps they  more  readily  followed  him  to  the  storming  of  an 
Indian  teocalli,  which  crowned  the  hill,  and  where  they  found 

{irovisions,  and,  what  was  more  important,  repose  afler  their 
earful  struggles.  Halting  but  for  the  day,  the  Spaniards 
began  their  retreat  to  the  coast  that  very  night,  harassed 
occasionally  by  flying  parties  of  the  Mexicans ;  but,  on  the 
seventh  dav  aflerwards,  as  they  were  descending  from  the 
heififhts  which  overlook  the  plains  of  Otumba,  they  believed 
their  last  hour  was  almost  come,  when  they  beheld  myriads 
of  the  Indian  enemy  in  array  before  them.  The  ascendancy 
of  Cortez  over  his  hardy  followers  was  never  more  fully 
proved*  for  he  succeeded  in  inducing  them,  as  the  only  means 
of  safety,  to  attack  their  foes  without  delay.  The  combat 
was  long  and  doubtful,  and  as  the  lordly  stag  will  eventually 
be  pulled  down  by  the  multitude  of  the  hounds  he  holds  at 
bay,  the  Spaniards  might  probably  have  been  overpowered 
from  mere  physical  exhaustion,  so  fearfully  did  their  enemies 
outnumber  them,  but  for  the  characteristic  decision  and  in- 
trepidity of  their  heroic  commander.  It  is  well  told  by  the 
hiatorian: — 

"  The  tide  of  battle  was  setting  rapidly  against  the  Christians. 
The  fate  of  the  day  would  soon  be  decided,  and  all  that  now  re- 
mained for  them  seemed  to  be  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible. 

"  At  this  critical  moment,  Cortez,  whose  restless  eye  had  been 
roving  round  the  field  in  quest  of  any  object  that  might  offer  him 
the  means  of  arresting  the  comini^  ruin,  rising  in  his  stirrup,  descried 
at  a  distance,  in  the  midst  of  the  throng,  the  chief,  who  from  his 
dress  and  military  cortige  he  knew  must  be  the  commander  of  the 
barbarian  forces.     Ho  was  covci-ed  with  a  rich  surcoat  of  feather- 
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At  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico,  this 
spirit  of  chivalry  was  not  extinguished  in  Europe.  The  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  grandest 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Spain.  The  struggle  with  the  infidel, 
begun  seven  centuries  before,  terminated  at  length  in  the 
triumph  of  Castilian  valour,  when  the  gentle  Isabella  beheld 
the  consummation  of  her  fondest  hopes — the  banner  of  the 
cross  floating  proudly  on  the  towers  of  Alhambra.  Influenced 
W  no  less  lony  motives,  she  favoured  the  great  scheme  of 
Columbus ;  and,  indeed,  such  was  the  character  of  the  age, 
that,  although  many  a  reckless  and  profligate  adventurer 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  great  navigator,  yet  a  sort  of 
rough  enthusiasm  gave  a  more  elevated  tone  to  their  feelings; 
and  many  a  one  of  them  flattered  himself,  that  he  was  but 
continuing,  in  the  New  World,  the  war  with  the  infidel  he 
begun  in  the  Old.  The  atrocities  committed  by  many  of 
the  Spanish  adventurers  were  grievous  indeed;  but  they 
were  never  tolerated  or  connived  at  by  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigna.  Such  an  enormity  as,  «'a  Commando  against  the 
Caffi'es,''  would  never  have  been  sanctioned  by  a  Castilian 
monarch.  Queen  Isabella  always  evinced  the  most  tender 
concern  for  the  Indian  races ;  her  great  successor  imitated 
her  example,  and  established  the  most  admirable  regulations, 
which  wire  as  strictly  enforced,  in  his  transma^e  domi- 
nions,  as  the  great  distance  of  the  seat  of  government  would 
allow. 

Although  the  conquest  of  Mexico  has  already  furnished 
some  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  many  a  narrative 
of  the  colonization  of  America,  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Pres- 
cotty  already  known  by  his  ^^  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,^  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  history.  It 
has  been  well  remarked,  that  there  is  often  much  more  of 
romance  in  a  narrative  of  actual  occurrences,  than  in  the 
most  highly  coloured  fictions.  That  a  vast  region,  measuring^ 
perhaps,  a  fourth  of  Europe,  and  inhabited  not  by  the  Caribe 
of  the  islands,  or  the  feeble  native  of  Peru,  but  by  the  boldest 
and  most  warlike  of  all  the  American  races,  should  have 
been  completely  subjugated,  within  three  years,  by  a  handful 
of  Spaniards,  is  marvellous  enough;  but  more  marvellous 
still,  that  the  leader  of  the  host  was  a  young  planter  from 
the  islands,  without  military  experience,  holding  no  direct 
commission  from  the  sovereign,  and  so  far  from  receiving  the 
saiqport  of  the  colonial  auuiorities,  thwarted  and  opposed, 
nay,  threatened  with  destruction,  at  every  step  of  ma  pro- 
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gress — jet  surmounting  these  unheard-of  difficulties  by  the 
unbounded  resources  of  his  daring  genius. 

Mr.  Prescott  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  an  essay  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  New  World,  upon  which  he  agrees,  in 
the  main,  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  the  more 
recent  French  writers,  on  this  interesting  topic.  Having 
already  examined  the  question  at  some  length,  in  a  separate 
article,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
history  of  the  conquest. 

Fernando  Cortez  was  born  at  Medellin,  in  Estremadura, 
in  1485.  Having  followed  the  stream  of  adventure  to  the 
western  hemisphere,  he  first  distinguished  himself  in  1511, 
by  serving  as  a  volunteer  under  Diego  Velasquez,  in  the 
reduction  of  Cuba.  Seven  years  after,  Velasquez  selected 
him  as  the  commander  of  an  expedition  destined  for  the 
Conquest  of  the  mainland,  which  had  been  recently  discovered 
by  Grijalva  and  his  associates.  But  Velasquez,  already 
jealous  of  the  great  abilities  exhibited  by  the  young  adven- 
turer, would  have  revoked  the  commission,  had  not  Cortez 
baffled  him,  by  his  sudden  departure,  with  a  force  consisting 
of  but  five  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards.  Having  reachca 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  he  commenced  that  system  of 
conciliation  to  the  Indians,  upon  which  he  always  acted  from 
choice,  for  he  rebuked  his  lieutenant  Alvarado,  who  had 
arrived  before  him,  for  some  excesses  of  his  followers,  and 
ordered  reparation  to  be  made.  In  an  interview  with  the 
natives,  at  the  river  Tabasco,  this  simple  people  shewed  such 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  horse,  that,  upon  hearing  some 
troop  horses  neigh,  and  being  told  by  the  Spaniards,  in  an- 
swer to  their  enquiry  of  what  the  animals  said,  that  the 
horses  were  complaining  of  their  having  fought  against  them, 
they  offered  them  turkey-hens  and  roses  to  eat.  Having  chosen 
Chiahuitzla  (the  modem  Vera  Cruz)  as  the  head  of  a  colony, 
Cortez  resigned  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
municipality  (whom  he  procured  to  be  elected  according  to  the 
Spanish  usage),  on  the  ground  that  Velasquez  had  no  authority 
to  confer  the  extensive  powers  he  required,  and  from  them  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  captain-general,  until  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown  should  be  known.  Before  quitting  the  coast, 
he  adopted  the  bold  expedient  of  dismantiing  the  vessels, 
upon  the  discovery  of  a  plot  among  some  of  his  followers, 
to  escape  to  Cuba :  as  if  he  was  resolved  "  to  set  his  life 
upon  uie  cast"  After  a  decisive  victory  over  the  hardy 
republicans  of  Tlascula,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  convert 
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them  into  faithful  allies^  and  proceeded  on  his  march   to 
the  city  of  Cholula. 

It  was  here  that  Cortez  first  had  a  full  perception  of  the 
sanguinary  horror  of  the  Mexican  superstitions ;  for  he  dis- 
covered, that  six  thousand  victims  were  annually  immolated  to 
the  god  Quetzalcoatl  alone.  Shocked  by  such  abominations, 
he  was  about  to  repeat  the  error  he  had  committed  at  Cem- 
poal — substitute  Christianity  on  the  ruins  of  idolatry  by 
force — but  Father  Olmedo  wisely  rebuked  his  indiscreet 
zeal ;  yet,  with  the  reverend  father's  full  approval, 

"  The  Spanish  general  had  the  satisfaction  to  break  open  the 
cages  in  which  the  victims  for  sacrifice  were  confined,  and  to  dis- 
miss the  trembling  inmates  to  liberty  and  life.  He  also  seized 
upon  the  great  teocalli,  and  devoted  that  portion  of  the  building, 
which,  being  of  stone,  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  fiames,  to  the 
purposes  of  a  Christian  church  ;  while  a  crucifix  of  stone  and  lime, 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  spreading  out  its  arms  above  the  city,  pro- 
claimed, that  the  population  below  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
cross.  On  the  same  spot  now  stands  a  temple,  overshadowed  by 
dark  cypresses  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  dedicated  to  our  Lady  de 
los  Remedies.  An  image  of  the  Virgin  presides  over  it,  said  to 
have  been  left  by  the  Conqueror,  and  an  Indian  ecclesiastic,  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Cholulans  performs  the  peaceful  services 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  on  the  spot  where  his  ancestors 
celebrated  the  sanguinary  rites  of  the  mystic  Quetzalcoatl.** — vol.  ii. 
p.  35. 

The  pyramid  of  Cholula  will  still  be  visited  by  the  curious 
antiquary ;  but  an  object,  we  think,  of  more  affectionate  in- 
teresty  rears  itself  in  sight,  the  modern  city,  founded  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  and  appropriately,  indeed,  called 
Puebla  De  los  Angelos.  In  Mr.  Bullock's  elegant  narrative 
of  his  visit  to  Mexico,  he  gives  free  scope  to  his  admiration 
of  the  various  beauties  of  this  magnificent  city,  in  which  all 
the  arts  have  been  more  especially  consecrated  to  the  honour 
of  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Its  fifty  churches,  its  innumerable 
monasteries  and  convents,  the  various  seminaries,  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  reception  of  the  infirm  and  poor,  entitle  it  to 
rank,  Mr.  Bullock  thinks,  bevond  the  most  favoured  cities  of 
Italy  and  Old  Spain.  He  declares,  that  the  clergy  of  La 
Puebla  are  the  most  pious,  learned,  and  polite  ecclesiastics  in 
the  world ;  indeed,  the  splendour  of  the  religious  processions, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  public  worship,  seem  to  have  excited 
a  better  feeling  than  mere  curosity  in  his  breast  He  was 
peculiarly  struck  with  the  edifying  spectacle  of  the  washing 
of  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men  by  twelve  of  the  first  per^ 
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sonwes  of  the  city^  on  Holy  Thursday,  who,  combining 
chanty  with  humility,  took  them  from  the  church  to  their 
own  mansions ;  having  undertaken  their  support  for  the  year. 
Tlie  noble  convent  of  San  Filipe  Neri  is  an  institution  of  a 

culiar  kind.  Seventy  penitents,  of  whatever  ranks  they  may 
are  always  entitled  to  spend  eight  days  of  religious  retire- 
ment within  its  cloisters,  at  the  expense  of  the  foundation;  and 
it  is  calculated,  that  one  thousand  persons,  annually,  avail 
themselves  of  the  happy  privilege.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions of  Naples  lately  formed  the  subject  of  an  article  in  this 
journal;  we  can  now  point  to  the  same  spirit  producing 
similar  eflTects  in  this  city  of  the  far  west.  Well  may  Thomas 
Carlyle  exclaim — "The  great  antique  heart ! " 

From  the  summit  of  the  lofly  pass,  between  the  giant  peaks 
of  Popocatepetl  and  IztacuhuitI,  the  Spaniards  first  beheld 
that  ^orlous  valley  of  Mexico,  extending  seventy  miles  in 
length  by  sixty  in  breadth,  which  Mr.  Prescott,  having  himself 
enjoyed  the  same  spectacle  with  Cortez,  so  eloquently  describes. 

"They  had  not  advanced  far,  when  turning  an  angle  of  the 
Sierra,  they  suddenly  came  upon  a  view,  which  more  than  com- 
pensated the  toils  of  the  preceding  day  ;  it  was  that  of  the  valley 
of  Mexico,  or  Tenochitlan,  as  more  commonly  called  by  the  natives, 
which,  with  its  picturesque  assemblage  of  water,  woodland  and  cul- 
tivated plains,  its  shining  cities  and  shadowy  hills,  was  spread  out 
like  some  gay  and  gorgeous  panorama  before  them.     In  the  highly 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  these  upper  regions,  even  remote  objects 
have  a  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  a  distinctness  of  outline,  which 
seem  to  annihilate  distance.     Stretching  far  away  at  their  feet, 
were  seen  noble  forests  of  oak,  sycamore,  and  cedar  ;  and  beyond, 
yellow  fields  of  maize,  and  the  towering  maguey  intermingled  with 
orchards  and  blooming  gardens  ;  for  flowers,  in  such  demand  for 
their  religious  festivals,  were  even  more  abundant  in  this  populous 
valley,  than  in  other  parts  of  Anahuac.     In  the  centre  of  the  great 
basin,  were  beheld  the  lakes,  occupying  then  a  much  larger  portion 
of  its  surface  than  at  present  ;  their  borders  thickly  studded  with 
towns  and  hamlets  ;  and  in  the  midst — like  some  Indian  empress, 
with  her  coronal  of  pearls — the  fair  city  of  Mexico,  with  her  white 
towns  and  pyramidal  temples,  reposing,  as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of 
the  waters — the  far-famed  Venice  of  the  Aztecs.     High  over  all 
rose  the  royal  hill  of  Chapoltepec,  the  residence  of  the  Mexican 
monarchs,  crowned  with  the  same  grove  of  gigantic  cypresses, 
which  at  this  day  fling  their  broad  shadows  over  the  land.     In 
the  distance,   beyond  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  and  nearly 
screened  by  intervening  foliage,  was  seen  a  shining  speck,  the  rival 
capital  of  Tezcuco,  and  still  further  on,  the  dark  belt  of  Porphyry, 
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and  the  king  ?  This  impression  is  certainly  very  unfortunate.  No 
one  regrets  it  more  bitterly,  or  condemns  it  more  sincerely,  than 
the  bishops  ;  but  still  nobody  can  deny  that  it  exists. 

"  Now,  if  free  competition  is  once  granted,  this  impression  will 
cease.  The  king  will  be  judged  more  fairly,  and  the  influence  of 
his  government  will  be  more  cordially  received. 

*^  In  fine,  Sire,  and  with  this  consideration  we  shall  close  ; — ^free 
competition  and  the  abolition  of  all  monopoly,  are  the  only  means 
of  securing  the  interests  of  religion. 

"  We  pray  your  Majesty  graciously  to  observe,  that  for  the 
last  thirteen  years  we  have  lost  the  only  compensation  granted  to 
Catholics,  which  could  render  the  absence  of  free  education  toler- 
able in  their  eyes» 

"  Under  the  empire  and  the  restoration,  the  University  monopoly 
existed  ;  but  it  was  limited  by  a  clause,  and  was  held  under  a  con^ 
trol  which  gave  security  to  the  true  faith.  At  those  periods  some 
kind  of  sense  and  value  were  set  upon  this  article  of  the  constitu- 
tive decree  of  the  University.  *  All  the  schools  of  the  Utiiversity 
shall  have  for  the  basis  of  their  teaching  the  precepts  of  the 
Catholic  religion.*  If,  therefore  a  monopoly  existed,  at  least  it  was 
not  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  Deism,  or  Pantheism. 
A  Catholic  father  was  constrained  as  to  his  choice,  but  not  as  to 
his  faith.  The  University  was  undoubtedly  a  prison,  but,  if  the 
expression  be  allowed,  it  was  an  orthodox  prison^  or  at  least, 
legally  speaking,  it  was  intended  so  to  be. 

'^  But  since  that  time,  things  have  undergone  serious  alterations. 
1830  came.  The  thirty-eighth  article  of  the  decree  of  1808  fell 
into  disuse.  The  university  has  been  emancipated,  but  not  the 
father.  The  state  professors  alone,  profiting  by  the  larger  por- 
tion of  liberties  conceded  by  the  new  charter,  have  felt  themselves 
at  liberty  to  dare  all  in  their  lectures ;  and  yet  parents  are  still  left 
under  the  obligation  of  yielding  their  sons  up  to  this  education. 

"  Thus,  the  monopoly  has  remained  what  it  was,  only  stripped 
of  the  guarantee  of  orthodoxy  which  it  then  afforded  to  families. 
We  are  now  bound  to  men  who  are  no  longer  bound  themselves ; 
they  have  liberty  to  propagate  error  ;  we  have  none  to  avoid'  it. 

"  Was  it  possible  that  such  a  degree  of  servitude,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  so  much  licence  on  the  other,  should  not  have  proved 
baneful  to  religion  ?  It  has  been  so.  The  tree  hath  brought  forth 
its  fruit.  Our  youthful  generations  have  been  fed  and  gorged 
upon  it.  The  evil  has  run  with  giant  strides ;  and  if  there  be  any 
remedy  still  left,  it  is  because  truth  and  faith  have,  in  our  country, 
a  vital  power  and  a  promise  of  longevity  which  neither  a  few  men 
nor  a  few  years  can  destroy. 

"And  when  we  afiirm,  sire,  that  since  1830  the  professors  of 
colleges  have  imagined  themselves  free  from  all  doctrinal  restric- 
tions in  their  lectures,  we  say  a  thing  that  is  made  evident  to  every 
attentive  and  candid  man,  by  their  own  confessions,  by  their  les- 
sonSy  by  their  own  works,  by  the  very  conduct  of  the  university. 
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Thus,  what  do  these  blind  men  answer  to  those  who  suspect 
their  belief  and  denounce  their  teaching  ?  Why,  they  answer  that 
we  wish  to  fetter  thought,  that  we  wage  war  with  intelligence  and 
with  the  right  of  free  examination.  Now,  does  not  this  amount  to 
asserting  that  the  thirty-eighth  article  of  the  decree  of  1808  has 
been  abrogated,  and  that,  thanks  to  this  reform,  every  professor, 
henceforward — ^not  only  as  a  private  individual,  but  as  a  public 
functionary,  as  a  master  of  youth,  in  fine,  as  a  professory-^la  fully 
and  entirely  independent  in  regard  to  belief  ? 

'*  They  declare  it  also  in  their  lectures,  as  MM.  Michelet  and 
Quinet  have  so  unfortunately  proved  in  that  too  notorious  publica- 
tion, which  is  but  a  reproduction  of  their  oral  lectures,  and  whose 
appearance  his  majesty's  government  has  deplored  no  less  than  we 
do  our  ourselves. 

"They  declare  it  also  in  their  works,  as  may  be  too  easily 
seen  by  any  one  who  passes  in  review  all  the  anti-Christian  posi- 
tions they  have  advanced  relative  to  God,  to  the  creation,  to 
nature,  to  man,  to  the  incarnation,  to  free-will,  to  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil.  It  would  be  too  tedious  for  us  to  enter 
into  the  detail. 

"But  even  the  university  herself  declares  the  same  thing  after 
her  own  fashion,  and  so  as  to  allow  no  possibility  of  misconception. 
Where  is  the  yan  to  whom  she  has  prescribed  a  serious  obligation  of 
teaching  the  true  and  pure  doctrines  of  Catholicism  ?  During  the 
last  thirteen  years,  though  so  many  professors  have  been  appointed, 
has  there  been,  a  priori^  one  single  such  recommendation  ? 

"Works  hostile  to  religion  are  every  day  presented  to  the 
learned  worid.  Such  works  are  frequently  published  by  professors 
of  colleges,  or  by  still  higher  functionaries.  What  does  the 
university  do?  Why,  she  takes  these  very  works  under  her 
especial  protection ;  she  approves,  recommends,  even  imposes  them 
on  the  pupils,  and  by  converting  them  into  class-books,  ensures  at 
one  stroke  the  fortune  of  the  authors,  and  the  perversion  of  the 
readers.  She  names,  indifferently,  as  professors,  men  of  all  re- 
ligions, and  even  men  of  no  religion. 

"  For  instance,  there  are  Protestants  who  teach  history,  there 
«re  Jews  who  teach  philosophy;  nay,  there  are  Pantheists  to 
direct  and  inspire  the  very  school  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
future  masters.  And  if  any  alarm  arises  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
in  consequence  of  so  fatal  a  system  of  instruction,  the  university 
utterly  disregards  it ;  she  supports  her  men,  promotes  them  to  still 
higher  dignities,  to  honours  still  more  flattering,  to  independence  still 
more  complete  ;  and  they,  of  course,  increase  both  in  audacity  and 
violence.  The  bishops  have  bestirred  themselves,  and  the  university 
is  astounded  at  their  audacity.  The  bishops  have  complained,  and 
the  university  cries  out  at  the  scandal.  It  was  not  her  fault  that 
-they  have  not  been  punished  and  imprisoned.  Unable  to  procure 
the  repression  of  the  attempt  in  this  way,  she  has  had  recourse  to 
the  arms  at  her  own  disposal :  she  has  refused  licenses  to  demands 
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grounded  on  the  very  beat  rccommondations ;  slie  lias  ui'ged  the 
minister  of  public  worehip  to  enforce  the  rigorous  execution  of  tb« 
ordinancea;  and  instead  of  the  promised  liberty,  she  has  made  the 
yoke  of  the  monopoly  still  more  oppressive.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  sire,  the  bishops  h.ive  merely  protested  against  doctrines 
more  fatal  to  the  university  than  her  most  bitter  enemies  oould 
ever  be;  against  doctrines  thtit,  in  fact,  dider  only  from  duimri^lit 
athdsm,  because  tlieir  profeEsora  fortunately  recoil  in  alm-in  at  their 
consequences. 

"  We  shall  not  examine  how  far  a  government,  which  seriously 
(ums  at  self-preservation,  may,  or  ought  to  extend  the  liberty  oif 
religious  opinions  to  this  unlimited  license  of  philosophical  spt^cula* 
tion.  It  is  impossible  that  a  necessity  so  fatal  should  exist ;  bat 
even  s\ippo3ing  the  state  to  be  under  the  yoie  of  such  u  fatality, 
still,  the  liberty  granted  to  professors  ought  not  to  be  made  the 
most  intolerable  of  servitudes  for  the  rest  of  the  community,  by  dor 
priving  fathers  of  the  means  of  preserving  the  faith  of  their  children^ 

"  One  of  two  things,  then  : — either  the  thirty-eighth  article  of 
the  Constitutional  Decree  of  1808  must  be  re-established,  with  all 
its  consequences ;  or,  in  virtue  of  the  sixty-ninth  article  of  the 
charter,  liberty  of  instruction  noust  be  granted,  with  all  ito  con- 
sequences ;  that  is,  with  free  competition,  the  abolition  of  all 
monopoly,  and  entire  independence  of  university  control.  K  the 
thirty-eighth  article  is  re-established,  then  the  university  should  be 
Catholic,  in  her  teaching,  and  the  first  act  of  her  authority,  or 
rather  the  first  evidence  of  her  repentance,  should  be  to  do  justice 
on  those  men  and  on  those  books  which,  in  her  name,  arc  perverting, 
in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  the  Catholic  youth  of  France. — If.  oft 
the  contrary,  liberty  of  instruction  is  granted,  the  university  tnitst 
forego  her  monopoly,  and  leave  the  Held  free  to  every  one  who  may 
choose  to  put  his  sickle  into  the  harvest. 

"In  the  first  case,  there  will  not  be  liberty  for  any  one.  It  will 
not  be  competent  to  fathers  to  entrust  their  children  to  any  hands 
but  those  of  the  university ;  but  neither  will  it  he  competent  to 
the  teachers  of  science  to  mingle  the  poison  of  error  and  unbelief 
therewith.     One  slavery  will  consols  us  for  the  other. 

'In  the  second  case,  there  will  be  liberty  for  all.  The  univer- 
sity will  be  free  to  difi'use  her  doctrines  as  she  understands  them ; 
but  the  believer  will  be  fi^e  to  prepare  the  antidote ;  the  bishops 
will  be  able  to  protect  Catholic  families  against  the  seductions  of  & 
corrupt  education.  There  will  be  a  stru^lebetween  the  good  and 
evil.  The  parents  will  choose  between  them.  One  liberty  will 
render  the  other  tolerable.  Life  and  death  will  be  offered  to  all. 
Each,  at  his  own  risk  and  peril,  will  present  to  his  own  tips,  or  those 
of  his  son,  thot  fruit  which  he  may  deem  the  better.  This  will  be 
better  than  the  rule  under  which  we  now  live,  and  which  may  be 
translated  by  these  three  words — Liberty  for  the  university— i- 
Slavery  for  e\ery  one  else — Death  for  all ! 

"And  if  we  have  given  the  alternative,  if  we  have  asked  either 
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Kberty,  or  tte.  return  of  the  university  to  its  original  constitution, 
which  would  impose  upon  it  the  ohligation  of  exclusively  Catholic 
teaching,  it  is  not  that  we  have  thought  the  latter  branch  of  the 
alternative  really  practicable.  No,  we  should  be  told,  while  there 
is  liberty  of  conscience,  the  university  cannot  be  exclusively 
Catholic.  But,  if  so,  you  must  necessarily  admit  to  us,  that  liberty 
of  conscience  should  imply  a  system  of  instruction  freely  and 
securely  Catholic  ;  and  this  it  never  can  be  under  the  regime  of 
the  university  monopoly. 

"  This  would,  perhaps,  be  the  fittest  place  to  discuss  what  should 
be  done  regarding  the  certificates  of  university  studies,  at  present 
required  for  the  examination  for  the  baccalaureat-deS'lettreSy  and 
regarding  the  baccalaureat  itself,  at  least  on  the  scale  now  esta- 
blished ;  to  discuss  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  decide  the  claims 
of  aspirants  to  educational  offices  from  the  amount  of  their  know- 
ledge, than  from  the  place  where  they  acquired  it ;  whether  the 
degree  of  bachelor  should  be  always,  and  in  the  same  way,  thd 
necessary  condition,  and  as  it  were  the  only  door  to  all  the  liberal 
professions;  lastly,  whether  the  power  of  conferring  this  degree 
should  still  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  university,  which  would, 
in  efiect,  be  to  invest  it  with  that  monopoly  against  which  We 
exclaim. 

"  But  we  feel  that  the  discussion  of  these  questions  would  carry 
us  beyond  the  limits  which  we  have  prescribed  for  ourselves.  The 
solution,  besides,  will  be  found  to  be  contained  implicitly  in  the 
general  considerations  already  submitted. 

"  We  will  not  even  speak,  sire,  of  our  petits  seminaires,  because, 
now-a-days,  the  question  no  longer  regards  them.  Three  years 
since  it  did ;  and,  indeed,  at  that  time  we  took  no  further  interest 
in  it.  Less  intimately  acquainted  than  we  are  now  with  the  true 
state  of  afiairs,  we  hardly  thought  of  anything  beyond  merely 
stipulating  for  the  interests  of  our  ecclesiastical  schools.  Now-a- 
days  we  demand  more,  because  experience  has  been  multiplied, 
and  new  lights  have  burst  upon  us.  We  know  the  university 
better.  The  university,  whether  it  will  or  not,  whether  it  know 
it,  or  know  it  not,  never  at  any  time  possessed,  and  least  of  all 
now,  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics  and  the  episcopacy.  The 
least  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  rudderless  ship,  tossed  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine.  It  would  be  far  more  than  rigour  to 
invent  a  new  system  which  would  compel  the  entire  body  of 
Catholic  youth  to  continue  to  peril  their  souls  therein. 

"And  let  not  any  one  reproach  us  with  undue  severity  towards 
the  university.  We  repeat  it,  the  university  has  not,  and  cannot 
have,  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics  of  France ;  because,  in  order 
to  possess  it,  it  should  be  a  Catholic  university,  which,  legally 
speaking,  it  never  can  be.  This  follows  from  the  very  principle 
it  invokes,  and  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 

*' Every  thinking  mind  is  naturally  filled  with  anxiety  for  such  a 
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state  of  afiWirs,  and  the  bishops  most  of  all.  But,  happily,  the 
charter  promises  its  aiti,  and  the  king  has  just  declared  that  he  will 
realize  its  promiaea.  We  place  our  trust  in  both.  They  will 
prevail  over  the  afilicting  circu  in  stances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
Rnd  will  save  at  once  the  faith,  the  liberty,  and  the  peace  of  France. 
"  Yes,  sire,  the  peace  of  France,  and  the  most  iadispeasable 
ground  of  its  security  have  hitherto  been  too  much  compromised. 
They  may  be  compromised  still  more  seriously.  The  question  haa 
grown  with  the  time:  the  irritation  has  become  more  deep  and 
more  universal.  How  much  more  wisely  would  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  have  acted,  how  much  more  judicious  would 
have  been  his  devotion  to  the  king,  if",  instead  of  aggravating,  for 
the  last  three  yenra,  the  burden  of  the  university  monopoly,  he  had 
yielded  to  the  just  remonstrances  of  the  hisiiops.  The  meaaures 
which  woidd  then  have  sutticed  to  pacify  the  religious  discontentaj 
would  not  now  suffice  any  longer.  What  would  suffice  now,  wlU 
not  suffice  hereafter.  Your  majesty  may  judge  of  it  from  the 
event.  A  few  months  since,  the  interests  which  now  absorb  us  were 
but  an  imperceptible  point:  now  they  have  grown  into  a  mighty 
question  of  vast  importance,  and  pregnant  with  danger. 

"May  the  hands  which,  for  thirteen  years,  have  conjured  np 
so  many  storms,  have  power  to  prevent  those  which  ai'e  again 
threatening ! 

"  Let  the  king  hearken,  at  last,  to  the  voice  of  the  Church !  She 
demands  that  liberty  which  the  Charter  promises,  and  which  our 
necessities  require. 

"To  grant  this,  will  be  to  realize  tfie  wishes  of  religion  and  of 
the  Catholics  of  France.  It  will  he  to  recognize  one  of  the  most 
Bscred,  though  hitherto  least  respected,  rights  of  paternal  authority 
and  paternal  affection. 

"But  it  will  also  be  to  watch  over  the  most  serious  liberties  of 
France ;  for  we  are  persuaded,  that  all  her  proBperity  and  all  her 
glory  are  linked  with  her  faith,  be  all  her  dignity  and  all  her  power 
are  bound  up  with  her  wise  and  well-ordered  liberties. 

"  We  should,  regret.  Sire,  to  submit  to  your  m((ie8ty  a  demand, 
the  difBculty  of  acceding  to  whicli,  will,  doubtless,  add  to  your 
panful  anxieties,  were  we  not  convinced  that,  in  offering  to  the 
king  this  testimony  of  our  pei-sonal  confidence  and  respect,  we  are 
defending  the  interests  of  the  state  no  less  than  those  of  religion. 

"  We  may  appear  an  occasion  of  present  embarrassment  to  the 
Crown ;  but  nil  the  dangers  of  the  future  lie  in  the  University. 
"  We  remain,  respectfully,  Sire, 
"  Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  servants, 
"A  Denis,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
"  4i  Philip  F.  Bishop  of  Bloia, 
"  if(  L.  jr.  Bishop  of  Versailles, 
"A  AuGUsTE,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
"  ^  J.  J.  Bishop  of  Orleans." 
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Art.  n. — History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.    By  W.  H. 
Prescott.   3  vols.     London:  1843. 

WHETHER  it  is  the  first  occupation  of  a  vacant  ter- 
ritory— or  the  necessity  of  providing  room  and  sub- 
sistence for  a  superabundant  population — or  the  higher  claim 
of  civilization  over  barbarism — or  yet  the  nobler  motive  of 
diffiising  the  mild  light  of  Christianity  over  a  darkened  land — 
that  confers  a  title  to  territorial  acquisitions,  the  man  who 
regards  his  character,  as  a  subject  of  the  British  empire, 
cannot  presume  to  visit  the  spirit  of  conquest  with  a  sweeping 
censure.  Were  we  to  practise  this  self-denying  virtue,  we 
might  be  called  upon  to  prove  our  own  title  to  the  Canadas^ 
or  produce  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  grocers  of  Leadenhall- 
street,  to  the  possession  of  their  Indian  empire.  We  might 
be  forced  to  call  Anson  a  pirate,  Clive  a  robber,  the  con- 
queror Assaye  a  soldier  of  fortune,  Comwallis  and  Wel- 
lesley  tyrants  and  oppressors.  We  should  no  longer  be 
startled  at  the  defence  of  Warren  Hastings  by  Erskine, 
which  was,  in  substance,  that  the  rule  of  an  Indian  viceroy, 
necessarily  harsh  and  coercive,  can  be  measured  by  no 
standard  of  equity.  We  should  be  driven  to  admit,  that 
the  Afghans  scarcely  deserved  to  be  punished  by  the 
slaughter  of  their  young  men  and  the  razing  of  their  cities, 
for  the  questionable  offence  of  repelling  the  invaders  from 
their  soil ;  that  the  Chinese  sinned  not  in  attempting  to 
"throw  physic  to  the  dogs,"  and  refusing  to  be  drugged  with 
opium.  Nor  could  we  be  sure,  that  our  countrymen,  the 
other  day,  were  warranted  in  buying  the  land  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  against  their  will,  and  shooting  them  for  refusing 
to  accept  a  promise  of  the  purchase  money. 

We  might  learn  much  from  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  were  we  not  too  proud  to  accept  the  lesson.  The  innu- 
merable inventions,  which  are  the  boast  of  our  own  times,  are 
yet  the  necessary  results  of  the  wants  of  society,  and  do  not 
justify  the  affectation  of  superiority  over  the  middle,  or,  as 
they  are  absurdly  called,  the  dark  ages.  Much  has  been  lost 
to  mankind,  by  the  decline  of  that  generous  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm, which  prompted  such  an  enterprize  as  the  Crusades. 
Unhappily,  the  adage,  "  might  makes  right,"  is  now  more 
true  than  ever.  A  chivalrous  and  gallant  nation  may  be 
blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe,  with  impunity:  for,  in 
these  enlightened  days,  no  war  is  undertaken,  except  for  the 
sordid  advancement  of  selfish  ambition. 
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At  the  iieriod  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico,  this 
spirit  of  chivalry  was  not  extinguished  in  Europe.  The  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  grandest 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Spain,  The  struggle  with  tlie  infidel, 
begun  seven  centutiea  before,  terminated  at  length  in  the 
triumph  of  Costilian  valour,  when  the  gentle  Isabella  beheld 
the  consummation  of  her  fondest  hopes — the  banner  of  the 
cross  tloating  proudly  on  the  ton'ers  of  Alhambnu  Influenced 
by  no  less  lofty  motives,  she  favoured  tlie  great  scheme  of 
Columbus ;  and,  indeed,  such  waa  the  character  of  the  age, 
that,  although  many  a  reckless  and  profligate  adventurer 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  great  navigator,  yet  a  sort  of 
tough  enthusiasm  gave  a  more  elevated  tone  to  their  feelings; 
and  many  a  one  of  them  flattered  himself,  that  he  was  but 
continuing,  in  the  New  World,  the  war  with  the  infidel  he 
begun  in  the  Old.  The  atrocities  committed  by  many  of 
the  Sparush  adventurers  were  grievous  indeed;  but  they 
were  never  tolerated  or  connived  at  by  the  Spanisli  sove- 
reigns. Such  an  enormity  as,  "a  Commando  against  the 
Cafires,"  would  never  have  been  sanctioned  by  a  Oastillan 
monarch.  Queen  Isabella  always  evinced  the  most  tender 
concern  fur  the  Indian  races ;  her  great  eucceeaor  bnitateil 
her  example,  and  established  the  most  admirable  regulations, 
which  were  as  strictly  enforced,  in  his  transmarine  domi- 
nions, as  the  great  distance  of  the  seat  of  government  would 
allow. 

Although  the  conquest  of  Mexico  haa  already  furnished 
some  of  tiie  most  interesting  chapters  in  many  a  narrative 
of  tlie  colonization  of  America,  we  are  glad  tliat  BIr.  Pree- 
cott,  already  known  by  his  "  Histori/  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella"  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  history.  It 
haa  been  well  remarked,  that  there  is  olten  much  more  of 
romance  in  a  narrative  of  actual  occurrences,  than  in  the 
moat  highly  coloured  fictions.  That  a  vast  region,  measuring, 
perhaps,  a  fourth  of  Kurope,  and  inhabited  not  by  the  Caribe 
of  the  islands,  or  the  feeble  native  of  Peru,  but  by  the  boldest 
and  most  warlike  of  all  the  American  races,  should  have 
been  completely  subjugated,  within  three  years,  by  a  handful 
of  Spaniards,  is  marvellous  enough;  but  more  marvelloua 
atill,  that  the  leader  of  the  host  was  a  young  planter  from 
the  islands,  without  military  experience,  holding  no  direct 
commission  from  the  sovereign,  and  so  far  from  receiving  the 
support  of  the  colonial  authorities,  thwarted  and  opposed, 
nay,  threatened  with  destruction,  at  every  etep  of  his  pro- 
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gress — yet  surmounting  these  unheard-of  diflSculties  by  the 
unbounded  resources  of  his  daring  genius. 

Mr.  Prescott  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  an  essay  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  New  World,  upon  which  he  agrees,  in 
the  main,  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  the  more 
recent  French  writers,  on  this  interesting  topic.  Having 
already  examined  the  question  at  some  length,  in  a  separate 
article,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
history  of  the  conquest 

Fernando  Cortez  was  born  at  Medellin,  in  Estremadura, 
in  1485.  Having  followed  the  stream  of  adventure  to  the 
western  hemisphere,  he  first  distinguished  himself  in  1511, 
by  serving  as  a  volunteer  under  Diego  Velasquez,  in  the 
reduction  of  Cuba.  Seven  years  after,  Velasquez  selected 
him  as  the  commander  of  an  expedition  destined  for  the 
Conquest  of  the  mainland,  which  had  been  recently  discovered 
by  Grijalva  and  his  associates.  But  Velasquez,  already 
jealous  of  the  great  abilities  exhibited  by  the  young  adven- 
turer, would  have  revoked  the  commission,  had  not  Cortez 
baffled  him,  by  his  sudden  departure,  with  a  force  consisting 
of  but  five  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards.  Having  reached 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  he  commenced  that  system  of 
conciliation  to  the  Indians,  upon  which  he  always  acted  from 
choice,  for  he  rebuked  his  lieutenant  Alvarado,  who  had 
arrived  before  him,  for  some  excesses  of  his  followers,  and 
ordered  reparation  to  be  made.  In  an  interview  with  the 
natives,  at  the  river  Tabasco,  this  simple  people  shewed  such 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  horse,  that,  upon  hearing  some 
troop  horses  neigh,  and  being  told  by  the  Spaniards,  in  an- 
swer to  their  enquiry  of  what  the  animals  said,  that  the 
horses  were  complaining  of  theh-  having  fought  against  them, 
they  offered  them  turkey-hens  and  roses  to  eat.  Having  chosen 
Chiahuitzla  (the  modem  Vera  Cruz)  as  the  head  of  a  colony, 
Cortez  resigned  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
municipality  (whom  he  procured  to  be  elected  according  to  the 
Spanisn  usage),  on  the  ground  that  Velasquez  had  no  authority 
to  confer  the  extensive  powers  he  required,  and  from  them  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  captain-general,  until  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown  should  be  known.  Before  quitting  the  coast, 
he  adopted  the  bold  expedient  of  dismantling  the  vessels, 
upon  tne  discovery  of  a  plot  among  some  of  his  followers, 
to  escape  to  Cuba :  as  if  he  was  resolved  *^  to  set  his  life 
upon  the  cast"  After  a  decisive  victory  over  the  hardy 
republicans  of  Tlascula,  he  bad  the  good  fortune  to  convert 
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them   into  faithful  allieB,  and   proceeded  on  hia  march  i 
the  city  of  Cholula. 

It  waa  here  that  Cortez  first  had  a  full  perception  of  t 
eangulnary  horror  of  the  Mexican  superstitions ;  for  he  d_ 
covered,  that  six  thousand  victims  were  annually  immolatedti 
the  god  QuetzalcoatI  alone.  Shocked  by  such  abominatioal 
lie  was  about  to  repeat  the  error  he  had  committed  at  Ceu 
poal  —  aubstitute  Christianity  on  the  ruins  of  idolatry  1 
force — but  Father  Olmedo  wisely  rebuked  his  indiscre 
zeal ;  yet,  with  the  reverend  father's  full  approval, 

"The  Spanish  general  had  the  satisfaction  to  break  open  the 
cages  in  nliich  the  victims  for  sacrifice  were  confined,  and  to  dig- 
miss  the  trembling  inmates  to  liberty  and  life.  He  also  seized 
npon  the  great  teocolli,  and  devoted  that  portion  of  the  building, 
which,  being  of  stone,  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames,  to  the 
purposes  of  a  Christian  church  ;  while  a  crucifix  of  stone  and  lime, 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  spreading  out  its  arms  above  the  city,  pro- 
clumed,  that  the  population  below  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
cross.  On  the  Eome  spot  now  stands  a  temple,  overshadowed  by 
dark  cypresses  of  unknown  anticiuity,  and  dedicated  to  our  Lady  de 
lo8  Remedios,  An  iinnge  of  the  Virgin  presides  over  it,  said  to 
have  been  left  by  the  Conqueror,  and  an  Indian  ecclesiastic,  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Cholulans  performs  the  peaceful  services 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  on  the  spot  where  his  ancestors 
celebrated  the  Banguinary  rites  of  themystic  QuetzalcoatI." — voL  li. 
p.  35. 

The  pyramid  of  Cholula  will  still  be  visited  by  the  curiae 
antiquary ;  but  an  object,  we  think,  of  more  affectionate  in> 
terest,  rears  itiself  in  sight,  the  modern  city,  founded  at  ths 
time  of  the  conquest,  and  appropriately,  indeed,  called 
Puebia  De  los  Angelos.  In  Mr.  Bullock's  elegant  narrative 
of  his  visit  to  Mexico,  he  gives  free  scope  to  his  odmiratJon 
of  the  various  beauties  of  this  magnificent  city,  in  which  all 
the  arts  have  been  more  especially  consecrated  to  the  honour 
of  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Its  fifty  churches,  its  innumerable 
moDasteries  and  convents,  the  various  seminaries,  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  reception  of  the  infirm  and  poor,  entitle  it  to 
rank,  Mr.  Bullock  thinks,  beyond  the  most  favoured  cities  of 
Italy  and  Old  Spain.  He  declares,  that  the  clergy  of  La 
Paebla  are  the  most  pious,  learned,  and  polite  ecclesiastics  in 
the  world ;  indeed,  the  splendour  of  the  religious  processions, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  public  worship,  seem  to  have  excited 
ft  better  feeling  than  mere  curosity  in  his  breast.  He  waa 
peeuliarly  Btruck  with  the  edifying  epcctacle  of  the  washing 
of  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men  by  twelve  of  the  first  per- 
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sonages  of  the  city,  on  Holy  Thursday,  who,  combining 
charity  with  humility,  took  them  from  the  church  to  their 
own  mansions ;  having  undertaken  their  support  for  the  year. 
The  noble  convent  of  San  Filipe  Neri  is  an  institution  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  Seventy  penitents,  of  whatever  ranks  they  may 
be,  are  always  entitled  to  spend  eight  days  of  religious  retire- 
ment within  its  cloisters,  at  the  expense  of  the  foundation;  and 
it  is  calculated,  that  one  thousand  persons,  annually,  avail 
themselves  of  the  happy  privilege.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions of  Naples  lately  formed  the  subject  of  an  article  in  this 
journal;  we  can  now  point  to  the  same  spirit  producing 
similar  effects  in  this  city  of  the  far  west.  Well  may  Thomas 
Carlyle  exclaim — "  The  great  antique  heart ! " 

From  the  summit  of  the  lofty  pass,  between  the  giant  peaks 
of  Popocatepetl  and  Iztacuhuitl,  the  Spaniards  first  beheld 
that  glorious  valley  of  Mexico,  extending  seventy  miles  in 
length  by  sixty  in  breadth,  which  Mr.  Prescott,  having  himself 
enjoyed  the  same  spectacle  withCortez,so  eloquently  describes. 

"They  had  not  advanced  far,  when  turning  an  angle  of  the 
Sierra,  they  suddenly  came  upon  a  view,  which  more  than  com- 
pensated the  toils  of  the  preceding  day  ;  it  was  that  of  the  valley 
of  Mexico,  or  Tenochitlan,  as  more  commonly  called  by  the  natives, 
which,  with  its  picturesque  assemblage  of  water,  woodland  and  cul- 
tivated plains,  its  shining  cities  and  shadowy  hills,  was  spread  out 
like  some  gay  and  gorgeous  panorama  before  them.     In  the  highly 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  these  upper  regions,  even  remote  objects 
have  a  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  a  distinctness  of  outline,  which 
seem  to  annihilate  distance.     Stretching  far  away  at  their  feet, 
were  seen  noble  forests  of  oak,  sycamore,  and  cedar  ;  and  beyond, 
yellow  fields  of  maize,  and  the  towering  maguey  intermingled  with 
orchards  and  blooming  gardens  ;  for  flowers,  in  such  demand  for 
their  religious  festivals,  were  even  more  abundant  in  this  populous 
valley,  than  in  other  parts  of  Anahuac.     In  the  centre  of  the  great 
basin,  were  beheld  the  lakes,  occupying  then  a  much  larger  portion 
of  its  surface  than  at  present ;  their  borders  thickly  studded  with 
towns  and  hamlets  ;  and  in  the  midst — ^like  some  Indian  empress, 
with  her  coronal  of  pearls — the  fair  city  of  Mexico,  with  her  white 
towns  and  pyramidal  temples,  reposing,  as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of 
the  waters — the  far-famed  Venice  of  the  Aztecs.     High  over  all 
rose  the  royal  hill  of  Chapoltepec,  the  residence  of  the  Mexican 
monarchs,  crowned  with  the  same  grove  of  gigantic  cypresses, 
which  at  this  day  fling  their  broad  shadows  over  the  land.     In 
the  distance,   beyond  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  and  nearly 
screened  by  intervening  foliage,  was  seen  a  shining  speck,  the  rival 
capital  of  Tezcuco,  and  still  further  on,  the  dark  belt  of  Porphyry, 
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[  girdling  the  valley  round,  like  n  rieli  setting,  wliich  nature  had 
1  vised  for  the  faireat  of  her  jewels." — Vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

The  despatches  of  the  conqueror  himself  most  graphii 
describe  the  curious    site   of  the  great  city,  built  ii 
island,  lying  towards  the  western  aide  of  the  great  salt 
of  Tezcuco,  and  accessible  only  by  four  CBueeways ;  ul< 
the  principal,  or  southera  one  of  which,  the   Spaniards     _ 
tered  the  capital,  on  the  8th  November  1519,  escorted  by 
Montezuma  and  the  0ower  of  his  court. 

The  palace  of  Axayalatl  was  appropriated  as  the  barracks 
of  the  Spaniards,  being  itself  EufHcient  to  accommodate  the 
whole  army.  The  stupendous  pviblic  works,  the  aqueducts, 
temples,  markets,  excited  the  wonder  of  the  strangerB,  and 
they  were  perfectly  dazzled  by  the  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  royal  palaces.  The  most  luxurious  residence 
of  the  Aztic  monarch  was  tlie  royal  hill  of  Chapnltepec, 
which  Btood  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  capital,  its  ' 
washed  in  that  day  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Montezui 
gaiM^en  stretched  for  miles  along  the  base.  Of  the  luxurii 
and  beauty  of  the  vegetation  we  have  some  traces  at  the 
eent  day. 

"On  entering  the  gardens  of  Chapultepec,"  says  Mr.  Ward, 
"  the  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye,  is  the  tnngniJlccnt  cypress, 
called  the  cypress  of  MonteEuma.  It  had  attained  its  full  growth 
when  that  monarch  was  on  his  throne,  so  that  it  must  be  now  at 
least  four  hundred  years  old  ;  yet  it  still  retains  alt  the  vigour  oi 
youthful  vegetation.  ITia  trunk  is  forty-one  feel  in  circuni  fere  nee 
yet  the  beiglit  is  so  mi^estic,  ns  to  make  even  this 
appear  slender." — fVard'a  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

But  Cortez  was  inexpressibly  shocked  by  the  diabol 
cruelty  of  the  Mexican  superstitions  ;  nor  without  reai — „ 
when  we  are  told  that  20,000  human  victims  were  annually 
sacrificed  in  the  capital  alone.  At  the  coronation  of  this 
same  Montezuma,  30,000  are  reported  to  have  been  immo- 
lated. Certain  days  were  signalized  by  the  slaughter  of 
hecatombs  of  human  victims  to  the  goddess  Tonantzi  and 
the  demon  Huitzito|)ochtl.  Cortez  describes  the  appearance 
of  some  of  the  idols  he  bad  seen  in  simple  and  forcible 
language. 

"  The  figures  of  the  idols,  which  these  people  believe,  surpass  in 
stature  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  size  ;  some  of  tlvcm  arc 
Gomposed  of  seeds  and  leguminous  plants,  sucii  as  are  used  for  food, 
ground  and  mixed  together,  and  kneaded  with  the  blood  of  human 
hearts,  taken  from  tlio  breasts  of  living  persons,  from  which  a  paste 
is  formed  in  sufficient  qountity  to  I'orni  large  statues.     When  these 
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victims,  which  they  sacrifice  to  them,  and  besmear  their  faces  with 
the  blood.  For  every  thing  they  have  an  idol.**  &c. — Cortes^s 
2nd  Despatch,  p.  117. 

These,  it  may  be  said^  are  the  opinions  of  a  rude  soldier  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Prescott  does  not  appear  more 
enamoured  of  the  state  of  Me^can  civilization ;  for  he  thus 
delivers  judgment  on  the  institutions  of  the  Aetecs : — 

"  In  surveying  them,  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  the  civilization 
of  the  East ;  not  of  that  higher,  intellectual  kind,  which  belonged 
to  the  more  polished  Arabs  and  Persians,  but  that  semi-civilization 
which  has  distinguished,  for  example,  the  Tartar  races,  among 
whom,  art  and  even  science  have  made  indeed  some  progress  in 
their  adaptation  to  material  wants  and  sensual  gratification  ;  but 
little  in  reference  to  the  higher  and  more  ennobling  interests  of 
humanity." — vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

Our  author,  we  perceive,  is  bold  enough  to  insinuate,  that 
true  civilization  can  only  be  found  in  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  we  can  almost  imagine,  he  would  share  the  plea- 
sure with  which  Mr.  Bullock  beheld  a  scene,  at  Xaiapa, 
which  he  thus  describes : — 

**  A  large  proportion  of  the  congregation  were  Indians,  who  had 
come  to  market,  and  it  was  really  a  pleasing  sight  to  observe  with 
what  attention  and  devotedness  this  simple  and  innocent  people, 
the  descendants  of  cannibal  ancestors,  performed  their  acknowl^g- 
ments  to  their  Creator." — BuUock^s  Mexico,  p.  49. 

Cortez  was  now  in  possession  of  the  capital,  and  even  com- 
pelled the  residence  of  Montezuma  in  the  Spanish  quarter ; 
but  his  labours  were  only  in  their  commencement,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  1520,  he  was  startled  from  his  security  by 
the  approach  of  danger  more  menacing  than  any  he  haa  yet 
surmounted.  He  received  information,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  Montezuma  himself,  that  another  body  of  Spaniards 
had  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico.  For,  Narvaez,  a  com- 
mander of  great  experience,  who  had  been  sent,  by  Velasquez, 
from  Cuba,  with  the  largest  force  he  could  muster,  in  order 
to  overwhelm  Cortez,  had  actually  sent  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach to  the  Mexican  monarch,  adding,  that  he  was  only 
coming  as  his  friend  and  deliverer.  Cortez  never,  upon  any 
former  occasion,  exhibited  greater  presence  of  mind,  for  he 
effectually  dissembled  his  alarm;  and,  leaving  a  small  gar- 
rison under  Alvarado  in  the  capital,  he  quitted  it  himself,  in 
order  to  go  in  search  of  his  rival,  about  the  end  of  May 
1520.  Marching  rapidly,  he  soon  lefl  Cholula,  Tlascala, 
and  other  towns  behind ;  and  though  the  number  of  his  toil- 
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V      worn  rolloivcrawaa  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  furce  under 

H       Narvnez,  he  was  the  more  emboldened  to  proceed,  when  he 

M        learned  that  his  rival  had  taken  shelter  at  Cempoclln,  from 

the  unusually  heavy  raiu9,  to  which  his  own  hardy  veterans 

were  almost   indifferent.     Mr.    Prescott's  narrative  of  the 

night  attack   on   Narvaez's    quarters,   and  the   victory   of 

ICortez,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  passages  In  the  work. 
We  take  it  up  where  the  brigade  had  arrived  at  the  Rio  de 
los  Cannos. 
"  That  stream  was  now  convened,  by  the  deluge  of  waters,  into 
a  furious  torrent.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  a  practicable  ford 
could  be  found  ;  the  slippery  atones,  rolling  beneath  the  feet,  gave 
way  at  every  step.  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  darkness  and  driving  tempest ;  etill,  with  thdr  long 
pikes  the  Spaniards  contrived  to  make  good  their  footing,  at  least 
all  but  two,  who  were  swept  down  by  the  fury  of  the  current. 
When  they  bad  reached  the  opposite  side,  they  had  new  impe- 

Idimenta  to  encounter,  in  traversing  a  road,  never  good,  now  made 
doubly  difficult  by  the  deep  mire  and  tangkd  brushwood  with  which 
it  woa  overrun."— vol.  ii.  p.  234. 
The  hardy  veterans  were  much  inspirited  by  encountering 
here  a  cross  they  had  erected  upon  their  former  march,  and  in  I 

the  atilhieaa  of  the  night  performed  their  devotions  in  tho         I 
most  solemn   and    reverential    manner.      Then,   while   the 
soldiers  of  Narvaez  were  indulging  in  a  false  security  at 
Ceinpoalla — 

"  Silently  and  stenllbily  they  held  on  their  way,  without  beat  of 
drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  when  they  suddenly  came  on  the  two 
sentinels,  wbo  had  been  stationed  by  Narvaez  to  give  notice  of  , 

their  approach.  This  had  been  so  noiseless  that  the  videttes  were 
both  of  them  surprised  on  their  post,  and  one  only  with  difficulty 
effected  his  escape,  the  other  was  brought  before  Cortez.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  draw  from  him  some  account  of  the  present  po- 
eition  of  Narvaez  ;  but  the  man  remained  obstinately  silent,  and 
though  threatened  with  the  gibbet,  and  having  a  noose  actually 
drawn  mund  his  neck,  Ins  Spartan  heroism  was  not  to  be  van- 
quished. Fortunately  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  Narvaez,  since  the  intelligence  previously  derived  from 
Duero.     The  other  sentinel,  who  had  escaped,  carried  the  news  of 

Ithc  enemy's  approach  to  the  camp,  but  his  report  was  not  credited 
by  the  lazy  soldiers  whose  slumbers  he  had  disturbed.  '  He  had 
been  deceived  by  his  fears,'  they  said,  '  and  mistaken  the  noise  of 
the  storm  and  the  waving  of  the  bushes  for  the  enemy.  Cortcz 
and  his  men  were  far  enough  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  i 

they  would  be  slow  to  cross  on  such  a  night  as  this.'  Narvaez  bim- 
Bdf  shared  in  the  same  blind  infatuation,  and  the  discredited  senti-         J 
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nel  shrunk  abashed  to  his  own  quarters,  vainly  menacing  them  with 
the  consequences  of  their  incredulity.  Cortez,  not  doubting  that 
the  sentinel's  report  must  alarm  the  enemy's  camp,  quickened  his 
pace.  As  he  drew  near  he  discovered  a  light  in  one  of  the  lofty 
towers  of  the  city.  *  It  is  the  quarters  of  Narvaez,'  he  exclaimed  to 
Sandoval,  *  and  that  light  must  be  your  beacon.'  On  entering  the 
suburbs,  the  Spaniards  were  surprised  to  find  no  one  stirring,  and  no 
symptom  of  alarm.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  except  the  mea- 
sured tread  of  their  own  footsteps,  half-drowned  amid  the  howling 
of  the  tempest.  Still  they  could  not  move  so  stealthily  as  altogether 
to  elude  notice,  as  they  defiled  through  the  streets  of  this  populous 
city.  The  tidings  were  quickly  conveyed  to  the  enemy's  quarters, 
where,  in  an  instant,  all  was  bustle  and  confusion,  llie  trumpets 
sounded  to  arms,  the  dragoons  sprang  to  their  steeds,  the  artillery- 
men to  their  guns.  Narvaez  hastily  buckled  on  his  armour,  called 
his  men  around  him,  and  summoned  those  in  the  neighbouring  teo- 
callis  to  join  him  in  the  area.  He  gave  his  orders  with  coolness, 
for,  however  wanting  in  prudence,  he  was  not  deficient  in  presence 
of  mind  or  courage.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes ;  but 
in  those  minutes  the  Spaniards  had  reached  the  avenue  leading  to 
the  camp.  Cortez  ordered  his  men  to  keep  close  to  the  walls  of 
the  buildings,  that  the  cannon  shot  might  have  a  free  range.  No 
sooner  had  they  presented  themselves  before  the  enclosure,  than 
the  artillery  of  Narvaez  opened  a  general  fire ;  fortunately,  the 
pieces  were  pointed  so  high  that  most  of  the  balls  passed  over  their 
heads,  and  three  men  only  were  struck  down.  They  did  not  give 
the  enemy  time  to  reload ;  Cortez,  shouting  the  watchword  of  the 
night,  *  Espiritu  Santo  !  Espiritu  Santo !  Upon  them  ! '  In  a 
moment  Olid  and  his  division  rushed  on  the  artillerymen,  whom 
they  pierced  or  knocked  down  with  their  pikes,  and  got  possession 
of  their  guns.  Another  division  engaged  the  cavalry,  and  made  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Sandoval,  who,  with  his  gallant  little  band, 
sprang  up  the  great  stairway  of  the  temple.  They  were  received 
with  a  shower  of  missiles — arrows  and  musket -balls — which  in  the 
hurried  aim  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  did  little  mischief.  The 
next  minute  the  assailants  were  on  the  platform,  engaged  hand  to 
hand  with  their  foes.  Narvaez  fought  bravely  in  the  midst,  en- 
couraging his  followers ;  his  standard-bearer  fell  by  his  side,  run 
through  the  body ;  he  himself  received  several  wounds,  for  his 
short  sword  was  no  match  for  the  long  pikes  of  the  assailants.  At 
length  he  received  a  blow  from  a  speai',  which  struck  out  his  left 
eye.  '  Santa  Maria !'  exclaimed  the  unhappy  man ;  *I  am  slain  !' 
The  cry  was  instantly  taken  up  by  the  followers  of  Coi'tez,  who 
shouted  '  Victoiy  !'"— vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

Returning  to  Mexico  the  commander  of  the  troops  levied 
for  his  destruction,  Cortez  deemed  his  conquest  well  nigh 
completed.     But  it  was  far  otherwise^  for  he  found  that  the 
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nahneu  of  Alvarado  )iad  disconcerted  hie  whole  policy.  TbA 
whole  population  of  the  capital  had  taken  up  arms  agunst 
the  stranger?,  and  the  accidental  death  of  Montezuma,  in  one 
of  the  furious  assaults  of  the  Mexican  [wpulacc  upon  the 
Spanish  garriaon,  left  Cortez  no  alternative  but  to  evacuate 
the  city,  which  he  proceeded  to  effect  at  n^ht,  along  the 
western  causeway  (the  ahortcat),  which  led  to  Tacubn.  That 
fatal  niffht  is  et'dl  commemorated  in  Spanish  atoiy,  as  La 
Noche  Tritte;  and  Mr,  Preacott'a  description  exhibits  its 
horrors  in  startling  reality  before  us.  A  machine  had  been 
constructed,  which  was  to  be  successively  laid  across  the 
three  openings  in  the  causeway,  for  the  passage  of  the  troops. 
Unhappily  it  stuck  immoveable  in  the  first,  and  dnring  uie 
delay  and  the  confusion,  myriads  of  the  enemy  attacked  them 
&t  once  from  land  and  lake.  A  cry  of  despair  wils  raised  by 
the  Spaniards,  and,  as  we  are  told — 

"  Each  tliougbt  only  of  his  own  lifci  Pressing  forward  he 
trampleil  down  the  weak  and  the  wounded,  heedless  whether  it  were 
friend  or  foe.  The  leading  files,  urged  on  by  the  rear,  were  crowded 
on  the  brink  of  the  gulf;  Sandoval,  Ordaz,  and  the  other  cavaliert^ 
duelled  into  the  water  ;  soino  succeeded  in  Gwimming  their  horses 
across,  others  failed,  and  some  who  reached  the  opposite  bank,  being 
overturned  in  tlie  ascent,  rolled  headlong  with  their  steeds  into  the 
lake.  The  infantry  followed  pell-mell,  heaped  promiscuously  on 
one  another,  fretjuently  pierced  by  the  shafts,  or  struck  down  hj 
the  war-clubs  of  the  Aztecs  ;  while  many  an  unfortunate  victim 
was  dragged  half-stunned  on  board  their  canoes,  to  be  reserved  ttit 
a  protracted  but  more  dreadful  death. 

"ITio  carnage  raged  fearfully  along  the  narrow  causeway;  its 
shadowy  bulk  presented  a  mark  of  sufficient  distinctness  for  the 
enemy's  missiles,  which  oAen  prostrated  their  own  countrymen  in 
the  blind  fury  of  the  tempest.  Those  nearest  the  dike,  running 
tlieir  canoes  alongside  with  n  force  that  shattered  them  to  pieces, 
leaped  on  the  land  and  grappled  with  the  Christians,  until  lioth 
come  rolling  duwn  the  sides  of  the  causeway  together.  But  the 
Aztec  fell  among  his  friends,  while  the  Christian  was  borne  awny 
in  triumph  to  the  sacrifice.  The  struggle  was  long  and  deadly. 
The  Mexicans  were  recognized  by  their  white  cotton  tunics,  which 
showed  faint  amid  the  darkness.  Above  the  combatants  rose  a  wild 
and  diEcordnnt  clamor,  in  which  horrid  shouts  of  vengeance  were 
mingled  with  groans  of  agony,  witli  invocations  of  the  sunts  and 
the  blessed  Virgin,  and  with  the  screams  of  women,  for  there  were 
several  women,  both  native  and  Spanish,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Christian  camp.  Among  these,  one  named  Maria  de  Estrada,  is 
particularly  noticed  for  the  courage  she  displayed,  battling  with 
broadsword  and  Inrgot,  like  the  staunchcst  of  the  warriors. 

"  The  opening  in  the  causeway  meanwhile  was  filled  up  with  tho 
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wreck  of  matter  which  had  been  forced  into  it, — ammunition  wag- 
gons, heavy  guns,  bales  of  rich  stuffs  scattered  over  the  waters, 
chests  of  solid  ingots,  and  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  till  over  this 
dismal  ruin  a  passage  was  gradually  formed,  bj  which  those  in  the 
rear  were  enabled  to  clamber  to  the  other  side.  Cortez,  it  is  said, 
found  a  place  that  was  fordable,  where  halting,  with  the  water  up 
to  his  saddle-girths,  he  endeavoured  to  check  the  confusion,  and 
lead  his  followers  by  a  safer  path  to  the  opposite  bank." — vol.  ii. 
p.  333. 

By  the  desperate  exertions  of  the  commander^  and  his  gal- 
lant cavaliers,  the  shattered  remnant  was  at  length,  in  the 
grey  of  morning,  mustered  in  the  street  of  Tacuba ;  and,  it 
18  said,  that  Cortez  became  more  than  ever  endeared  to  bis 
followers,  when  they  beheld  the  tears  rolling  down  his  manly 
cheek  for  the  loss  of  the  hundreds  of  his  brave  comrades,  who 
had  perished  in  that  miserable  rout.  It  was  therefore  per* 
haps  they  more  readily  followed  him  to  the  storming  of  an 
Indian  teocalli,  which  crowned  the  hill,  and  where  they  found 

})rovisions,  and,  what  was  more  important,  repose  after  their 
earful  struggles.  Halting  but  for  the  day,  the  Spaniards 
began  their  retreat  to  the  coast  that  very  night,  harassed 
occasionally  by  flying  parties  of  the  Mexicans ;  but,  on  the 
seventh  dav  aftierwards,  as  they  were  descending  from  the 
heights  which  overlook  the  plains  of  Otumba,  they  believed 
their  last  hour  was  almost  come,  when  they  beheld  myriads 
of  the  Indian  enemy  in  array  before  them.  The  ascendancy 
of  Cortez  over  his  hardy  followers  was  never  more  fully 
proved,  for  he  succeeded  in  inducing  them,  as  the  only  means 
of  safety,  to  attack  their  foes  without  delay.  The  combat 
was  long  and  doubtful,  and  as  the  lordly  stag  will  eventually 
be  pulled  down  by  the  multitude  of  the  hounds  he  holds  at 
bay,  the  Spaniards  might  probably  have  been  overpowered 
from  mere  physical  exhaustion,  so  fearfully  did  their  enemies 
outnumber  them,  but  for  the  characteristic  decision  and  in- 
trepidity of  their  heroic  commander.  It  is  well  told  by  the 
historian: — 

*^  The  tide  of  battle  was  setting  rapidly  against  the  Christians. 
The  fate  of  the  day  would  soon  be  decided,  and  all  that  now  re- 
mained for  them  seemed  to  be  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible. 

"  At  this  critical  moment,  Cortez,  whose  restless  eye  had  been 
roving  round  the  field  in  quest  of  any  object  that  might  offer  him 
the  means  of  arresting  the  cominq  ruin,  rising  in  his  stirrup,  descried 
at  R  distance,  in  the  midst  of  the  throng,  the  chief,  who  from  his 
dress  and  military  cortege  he  knew  must  be  the  commander  of  the 
barbarian  forces.     He  was  covered  with  a  rich  surcoat  of  feather- 
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work;  and  a  pan&che  of  beautiful  plumes,  goi^eously  set  up  in  gold 
and  precious  stonee,  fioated  above  liis  bead.  Bising  above  tbis, 
and  attached  to  liJs  back  between  the  sboulders,  was  a  sliort  stafT, 
bearing  a  golden  net  for  a  banner — the  singular,  but  customary 
symbol  of  authority  for  an  Aztee  commander.  The  cacique,  whose 
name  was  Cohuaca,  was  borne  on  a  litter,  and  a  body  of  young 
warriors,  whose  gay  and  ornamental  dresses  showed  them  to  he  the 
flower  of  the  Indian  nobles,  stood  round  as  a  guard  of  bis  persoq, 
and  the  sacred  cmhiem. 

"  The  eagle  eye  of  Cortoz  no  sooner  fell  on  this  personage 
it  lighted  up  with  triumph.  Turning  quickly  round  to  the  cavft*' 
liers  at  his  side,  among  whom  were  Sandoval,  Olid,  Alvarado, 
and  Avila,  he  pointed  out  the  chief,  exclaiming,  '  There  is  your 
mark  !  Follow  and  support  me !'  Then,  crying  his  war-cry,  and 
striking  his  iron  heel  intu  his  weary  steed,  he  plunged  headlong 
into  the  thickest  of  the  forces.  His  enemies  fell  back,  taken  by 
surprise,  and  daunted  by  the  ferocity  of  the  attack  j  those  who  did 
not  were  piei-ced  through  with  bis  lance,  or  borne  down  with  the 
weight  of  his  charger.  The  cavalievs  followed  close  in  tlie  rear. 
On  Ihey  swept,  with  the  fury  of  a.  thunder-bolt,  cleaving  the 
ranks  asunder ;  strewing  their  path  with  the  dying  and  the  d( 
and  bounding  over  every  obstacle  in  their  way.  In  a  few 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian  commander,  and 
overturning  his  supporters,  sprang  forward  with  the  strength  oE 
lion,  and  striking  him  through  with  bis  Inncc,  hurled  him  to 
ground.  A  young  cavalier,  Juan  de  Salamanca,  who  had  kept, 
close  to  his  general's  side,  quickly  dismounted  and  dispatched  the 
fallen  chief.  Then  tearing  away  the  banner,  he  presented  it  to 
Cortez,  as  a  trophy  to  which  he  hod  the  best  claim.  It  was  all  the 
work  of  a  moment.  The  guard,  overpowered  by  the  suddenness  at 
the  onset,  made  little  resistance,  but,  flying,  communicated  th^. 
own  panic  to  their  comrades." — vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

The  exclamation  of  Cortez  reminds  us  of  the  'Opu  rov  &y\ 
of  the  younger  Cyrus,  but  the  result  was  different  indeed] 
it  effectually  restored  the  prestige  of  the  Spnnisli  name. 

Nine  months  were  spent  in  the  necessary  pre jianit ions,  and 
flotilla  having  been  launched  at  Tezcuco,  on  Ihc  opposite  side 
of  the  great  salt  lake,  Cortez  was  again,  on  the  10th  of  May 
1521,  in  position  opposite  to  the  devoted  city.  It  was  while 
preparing  for  the  final  assault  that  he  gave  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  his  acquired  self-command.  A  plot  for  his  de- 
struction had  been  laid  by  a  private  soldier  named  ViUafagno, 
an  adherent  of  his  old  enemy,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  and  was 
only  disclosed  to  him  on  the  eve  of  its  completion,  by  one  of 
the  associates,  who  relented.  Cortez  having  had  ViJlafagna 
instantly  arrested,  at  dead  of  night,  got  possession  of  the 
aper  which  bore  the  names  of  the  conspirators,  and,  like 
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King  Henry,  was  grieved  to  find  the  names  of  many  on  whom 
he  relied  most  strongly.  But  with  admirable  discretion,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  army,  stating  that  the  traitor 
had  died  without  a  confession ;  and  contented  himself  with 
the  execution  of  Villafagna  alone.  One  check  more,  how- 
ever, he  was  doomed  to  experience,  before  the  final  con- 
summation of  his  hopes.  The  anny  was  divided  into  three 
brigades,  in  order  to  assail  the  capital  on  three  sides  at  once, 
and  the  general  had  ordered  that  upon  every  simultaneous 
advance  of  the  three  corps,  the  breaks  in  the  causeway  should 
be  carefully  filled  up  in  their  rear.  Unhappily  the  oflScer 
appointed  to  this  duty,  the  royal  treasurer,  Juan  de  Alderete, 
had  neglected  it  in  tne  ardour  of  pursuit,  when  suddenly  the 
horn  of  Guatemozin  sounded  from  the  great  teocalli,  and  the 
Aztecs,  in  countless  thousands,  fell  upon  the  astonished 
Spaniards.  The  confusion  seemed  dreadful  as  that  of  La 
Noche  Trisie,  and  Cortez  himself,  as  w^e  are  told,  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  in  his  exertions  to  restore  order. 

"  His  person  was  too  well-known  to  the  Aztecs,  and  his  position 
now  made  him  a  conspicuous  mark  for  their  weapons.  Darts,  stones, 
and  arrows,  fell  around  him  thick  as  liail,  but  glanced  harmless 
from  his  steel  helmet  and  armour  of  proof.  At  length,  a  cry  of 
Malintyrn  !  Malintyrn  !  arose  among  the  enemy,  and  six  of  their 
warriors,  strong  and  athletic  men,  rushing  on  him  at  once,  made  a 
violent  effort  to  drag  him  on  board  their  boat.  In  the  struggle  he 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg,  which  for  the  time  disabled  it. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  him,  when  a  faithful  follower,  De 
Olea,  perceiving  his  general's  extremity,  threw  himself  on  the 
Aztecs,  and  with  a  blow  cut  off  the  arm  of  one  savage,  and  sheathed 
his  sword  in  the  body  of  another.  He  was  bravely  supported  by  a 
comrade,  named  Serma,  and  by  a  Tlascalan  chief,  who,  fighting  over 
the  prostrate  body  of  Cortez,  despatched  three  more  of  the  assailants, 
though  the  heroic  Olea  paid  dearly  for  his  self-devotion,  as  he  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  by  the  side  of  his  general.  The  report  soon 
spread  among  the  soldiers,  that  their  commander  was  taken  ;  and 
Quinones,  captain  of  his  guard,  with  several  others,  pouring  in  to 
the  rescue,  succeeded  in  disentangling  Cortez  from  the  grasp  of  his 
enemies,  who  were  struggling  with  him  in  the  water,  and  raising 
him  in  their  arms,  placed  him  again  on  the  causeway.  One  of  his 
pages,  meanwhile,  had  advanced  some  way  through  the  press, 
leading  a  horse  for  his  master's  rescue.  But  the  youth  received  a 
wound  in  the  throat  from  a  javelin,  which  prevented  him  from 
effecting  his  object.  Another  of  his  attendants  was  more  successful. 
It  was  Guzman,  his  chamberlain  ;  but  as  he  held  the  bridle  while 
Cortez  was  assisted  into  the  saddle,  he  was  seized  by  the  Aztecs, 
and  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  hurried  away  in  their  canoes. 
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^P       The  general  lingered,  uD%Ti)liDg  to  lenve  the  spot  while  hia  presenoA 

H        would  be  oi'  the  least  service.     But  the  faithful  Quinonet,  taking 

H        (he  horse  hj  the  bridle,  tui'oed  hia  head  from  the  breach,  cxolaim- 

H        ing  at  the  same  time,  that  *  his  master's  life  was  too  precious  to  II16 

H        army  to  be  thrown  away  there.'     Yet  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  fonie 

H        a  passage  through  the  press.     The  surface  of  the  causeway,  cut  up 

^m        by  the  feet  of  men  and  horses,  was  knee-deep  in  mud,  and,  in  soma 

^1        parts,  was  so  broken  that  the  water  from  the  canals  flowed  over  it. 

^1        The  crowded  mass,  in  their  efforts  to  extricate  themselves  from 

^P        their  perilous  position,  staggered  to  and  fro  like  drunken  men, 

r        Those  in  the  Banks  were  often  forced  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  their 

comrades,  down  the  slippery  sides  of  the  dike,  when  they  were 

picked  up  by  the  cunoes  of  the  enemy,  whose  shouts  of  triumpli 

proclaimed  the  savage  joy  with  which  they  gatliered  in  every  new 

victim  for  the  sacrifice." — vol.  ill.  p.  126. 

Order  was  eventually  restored  iji  the  Spanish  lines  by  tho 
exertions  of  Cortez  and  his  gallant  brethren  in  arms,  but  un- 
happily no  lesa  than  sixty-two  had  been  captured,  destined 
viotiraa  to  the  war  god  of  the  Aztecs.  Bernal  Diaz,  "the 
untutored  child  of  nature,"  as  Mr.  Preacott  styles  him,  pathe- 
tically alludes  to  the  horrid  fate  of  hia  comrades,  in  his  simple 
and  unvarnished  story : 

"  Where  are  now  my  companions  ?  they  have  fallen  in  battle,  or 
been  devoured  by  the  cannibal,  or  been  thrown  to  fatten  the  wild 
beasts  in  their  cages !  They,  whose  remains  should  rather  have 
been  gathered  under  monumenta,  emblazaned  wiih  their  achieve- 
ments, which  deserve  to  be  commemorated  in  letters  of  gold  ;  for 
they  died  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  His  majesty,  and  to  give  light 
to  those  who  sat  in  darkness  !" 

Diaz  was  attached  to  the  division  of  Alvarado,  which  was 
posted  nearest  to  the  great  Teocalli,  and  which  had  to  endure 
the  unutterable  agony  of  witnessing  the  immolation  of  their 
imhaiipy  countrymen,  as  Mr,  Prescott  so  affectingly  describes 
it,  witliout  the  po^>'er  to  rescue  tlieni  from  their  tormeutora. 

"As  the  long  file  of  priests  and  warriors  reached  the  flat  Bum- 
mit  of  Teocalli,  the  Spaniards  saw  the  figures  of  several  men, 
stripped  to  their  waists,  some  of  whom,  by  the  whiteness  of  their 
skins,  they  rccogniaed  as  their  countrymen.  They  wei-e  tho  vic- 
tims for  the  sacrifice.  Their  heads  were  gaudily  decorated  with 
coronals  of  plumes,  and  they  carried  fans  in  their  hands.  They 
were  urged  on  by  blows,  and  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  dances 
in  honor  of  the  Aziec  war-god.  The  unfortunate  captives,  then, 
stripped  of  tlieir  sad  finery,  were  stretched,  one  after  tlie  other,  on 
the  great  stone  of  sacrilico.  Their  breasts  were  heaved  up  con- 
veniently for  tho  diabolical  purpose  of  the  priestly  executioner; 
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who  cut  asunder  the  ribs  by  a  strong  blow  with  his  strong  razor  of 
ityli,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  wound,  tore  away  the  heart, 
which,  hot  and  reeking,  was  deposited  in  the  golden  censer  before 
the  idol.  The  body  of  the  slaughtered  victim  was  then  hurled  down 
the  steep  stairs  of  the  pyramid,  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were 
placed  at  the  same  angle  of  the  pile,  one  flight  below  another  ;  and 
the  mutilated  remains  were  gathered  up  by  the  savages  beneath, 
who  prepared  with  them  the  cannibal  repast,  which  completed  tho 
work  of  abomination." 

Such  a  monster  is  man,  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  para- 
gon of  animals,  when  left  to  the  darkness  of  his  own  under- 
standing !  Such  are  the  cruelties  which  dark  systems  of  error 
stimulate  him  to  inflict  on  his  fellow-creature,  whether  as  the 
victim  on  the  Mexican  stone  of  sacrifice ;  or  as  the  gladiator 
in  the  arena — 

"  While  thro*  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;" — 

or  the  mangled  sufferer,  torn  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. And  there  be  men,  who  swear  by  Gibbon,  who  ele- 
vate the  rhapsodist  into  the  historian — him,  who  chose  the 
wretched  Julian  for  the  hero  of  the  piece ;  that  Julian,  who 
preferred  the  sophistries  of'  Libanius  to  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles ;  the  lost  sheep,  that  quitted  the  green  pastures  to 
tempt  the  wildness  of  the  barren  waste ! 

From  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Prescott  pronounces  judg 
ment  on  the  usages  of  the  Aztecs,  he  shows  himself  worthy 
to  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  historian. 

"  The  Aztecs  not  only  did  hot  advance  the  condition  of  their 
vassals,  but,  morally  speaking,  they  did  much  to  degrade  it.  How 
can  a  nation  where  human  sacriflce  prevails,  and  especially  when 
combined  with  cannibalism,  further  the  march  of  civilization  ?  How 
can  the  interests  of  humanity  be  consulted,  where  man  is  lowered 
to  the  rank  of  the  brutes  that  perish  ?  The  influence  of  the  Aztecs 
introduced  their  gloomy  superstition  into  lands,  before  it  or  where 
it  was  not  established  in  any  great  strength.  The  example  of  the 
capital  was  contagious ;  as  the  latter  increased  in  opulence,  the 
reUgious  celebrations  were  conducted  with  still  more  terrible  mag- 
nificence ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  the 
Romans  increased  in  pomp  with  the  increasing  splendour  of  the 
capital.  Men  became  familiar  with  scenes  of  horror,  and  the  most 
loathsome  abominations  :  women  and  children,  the  whole  nation, 
became  familiar  with  and  assisted  at  them.  The  heart  was  hardened ; 
the  manners  were  made  ferocious.  The  feeble  light  of  civilization, 
transmitted  from  a  milder  race,  was  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  as 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miserable  victims,  through  the  empire, 
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were  yearly  fattened  in  its  cagea,  sacrificed  on  its  altars,  dressed  ^^| 
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were  yearly  fattened 

and  serTcd  at  its  banquets.  The  whole  land  was  converted  into  r 
■vast  human  sbamhle.  The  empire  of  the  Aztecs  did  not  fall  before 
its  time." — vol.  iii.  p.  192. 

The  capture  of  the  emperor  Guatimozin  Laving  terminated 
the  reBietance  of  the  Mexicans,  nine  hundred  Spaniards  en- 
tered the  capital,  on  the  27th  July  1521,  conquerors  of  mil- 
lions. One  of  the  noblest  incidents  of  the  first  crusade  wna 
the  immediate  aseumption  of  the  humble  guiae  of  penitents  by 
the  warlike  followers  of  Godfrey,  as,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
reciting  the  litanies,  they  severally  entered  the  holy  places 
consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of  the  Redeemer.  With  a 
similar  feeling  of  religious  enthusiasm,  we  are  told : — 

*'A  procession  of  the  whole  army  was  then  formed,  with  father 
Olraedo  at  its  head.  The  tattered  banners  of  Castile,  which  had 
wared  over  many  a  field  of  blood,  now  threw  their  shadows  on  the 
peaceful  array  of  soldiers,  as  they  moved  along  rehearsing  the 
Litany,  and  displaying  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  bleraed 
symbols  of  man's  redemption.  The  reverend  father  pronounced  a 
diacooTBe,  in  which  he  briefly  reminded  the  troops  of  their  great 
cause  of  thankfulness  to  Providence  for  conducting  them  fafe 
through  their  long  and  perilous  pilgrimage  ;  and  dwelling 
rcEponsibility  incurred  by  their  present  position,  he  besou) 
them  not  to  abuse  the  rights  of  conquest,  but  to  treat  tb 
nate  Indians  with  humanity.  The  sacrament  was  then  admintsti 
to  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  pnncipnl  caTaliera,  and  the 
vice  concluded  with  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  batt 
who  hod  enabled  them  to  carry  the  banner  of  the 
baric  empire." — vol.  iii.  p.  189. 

One  of  the  fii-at  objccta  of  the  conqueror's  care,  was  the 
reparation  of  the  ruined  capital ;  and  we  have  the  testimony 
of  many  a  modern  traveller  to  the  grandeur  of  designs  which 
have  produced  so  magnificent  a  result. 

But  the  hero  did  not  limit  his  views  to  architectural  em- 
bellishments;  although  it  waa  only  in  the  year  1523,  and 
after  the  receipt  of  his  third  despatch,  that  he  first  received 
the  ofiicial  recognition  of  his  l)riUiant  services,  in  being  ap- 
pointed governor  and  captain-general  of  New  Spain.  The 
fourth  of  his  own  despatches  contains  an  interesting  detail  of 
hie  multitudinous  labours  in  the  admiuiatrative  department ; 
and  a  variety  of  wise  and  provident  suggestions  for  the 
BOveiTjmcnt  of  the  conquered  provinces ;  but  above  nil,  to 
nia  everlasting  honour,  for  the  effectual  protection  of  the 
Indian  races.  The  Cardinal  Lorenzano,  archbishop,  succes- 
sively, of  Mexico  and  of  Toledo,  who  first  edited  these  remark- 
able state  papers,  in  1770,  cxi)resEe8  his  admiration  thus: — 
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"This  conquest  took  place  in  1521,  and  in  three  years  after, 
CJortez,  in  his  despatch,  speaks  as  if  fifty  years  of  wise  govern- 
ment had  elapsed.  I  shall  ever  reverence  Cortez,  and  respect  his 
name  as  that  of  a  civil,  military,  and  religious  hero,  unexampled  in 
his  career  ;  a  subject,  who  bore  the  freaks  of  fortune  with  forti- 
tude and  constancy,  and  a  man  destined  by  God  to  add  to  the 
possessions  of  the  Catholic  king  a  new  and  larger  world." 

The  earnestness  with  which  Cortez  presses  his  sugges- 
tions for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  is  evidence  oi  the 
strength  of  early  impressions  among  a  Catholic  people,  by 
whom  religion  is  felt,  not  idly  talkeaof ;  of  whose  daily  ex- 
istence it  is  an  integral  portion,  not  the  fitful  fever  of  an 
hour.  We  see  how  readily  they  were  adopted  by  the  great 
Charles. 

"In  obedience  to  these  suggestions,  twelve  Franciscan  friars 
were  embarked  for  New  Spain,  which  they  reached  early  in  1524. 
They  were  men  of  unblemished  purity  of  life,  nourished  with  the 
learning  of  the  cloister  ;  and,  like  many  others,  whom  the  Romish 
Church  has  sent  forth  on  apostolic  missions,  counted  all  personal 
sacrifices  as  little  in  the  sacred  cause  to  which  they  were  devoted. 

"  The  presence  of  the  reverend  fathers  in  the  country  was  greeted 
with  general  rejoicing.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  through 
which  they  passed,  came  out  in  a  body  to  welcome  them  ;  proces- 
sions were  formed  of  the  natives,  bearing  wax  tapers  in  their  hands, 
and  the  bells  of  the  churches  rung  out  a  joyous  peal,  in  honour  of 
their  arrival. 

"  Houses  of  refreshment  were  provided  for  them  along  their 
Toute  to  the  capital ;  and  when  they  entered  it,  they  were  met  by  a 
brilliant  cavalcade  of  the  principal  cavaliers,  with  Cortez  at  their 
head.  The  general  dismounting,  and  bending  one  knee  to  the 
ground,  kissed  the  robes  of  Father  Martin  of  Valencia,  the  prin- 
•cipal  of  the  fraternity.  The  natives,  filled  with  amazement  at 
the  viceroy's  humiliation  before  men,  whose  naked  feet  and  tattered 
garments  gave  them  the  aspect  of  mendicants,  henceforth  regarded 
them  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature.  The  Indian  chronicler  of 
Tlascala  does  not  conceal  his  admiration  of  this  edifying  condescen- 
sion of  Cortez,  which  he  pronounces  one  of  the  most  heroical  acts 
of  his  life." — vol.  iii.  p.  235. 

One  of  these  holy  confessors,  Toribia  de  Benevente,  was 
called  motolinia  (poor  man)  by  the  affectionate  Indians.  It  is 
of  him  that  a  contemporary  has  given  this  character : — 

**  He  was  a  truly  apostolic  man,  a  great  teacher  of  Christianity 
beautiful  in  the  ornament  of  every  virtue,  jealous  of  the  glory  of 
God,  a  friend  of  evangelical  poverty,  most  true  to  the  observance 
of  monastic  rule,  and  zealous  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen." 

Upon  learning  that  he  had  become  an  object  of  suspicion 
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to  the  court,  with  characteristic  magnanimity  Cortez  returned 
to  Europe  in  1528,  to  assure  the  emperor  in  person  of  his 
loyalty  and  truth  ;  and  he  was  received  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  both.  Various  dignities,  together  with  the  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  Count  D'*Aguilar,  his  earliest  patron,  were  con- 
ferred upon  him.  After  an  interval  of  three  years,  he  re- 
turned to  Mexico  with  the  commission  of  commander-in- 
chief  only,  the  civil  government  being,  for  the  present,  wisely 
entrusted  to  the  Audienza.  He  spent  the  next  ten  years  in 
fitting  out  various  expeditions,  which,  unhappily,  produced 
no  better  result  than  to  necessitate  his  return  to  Europe,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  those  who  were  jealous  of 
his  fame.  Though  only  welcomed  with  cold  civility,  he  still 
accompanied  Charles  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Algiers ; 
and  had  he  not  been  refused  permission  to  lead  an  assault, 
piracy  might  have  been  extinct  in  the  Mediterranean  three 
centuries  before  Bourmont  planted  the  banner  of  the  lily  on 
the  citadel  of  Algiers.  A  fever,  brought  on  by  vexation, 
terminated  his  existence,  soon  after  his  return  to  Spain,  in 
the  year  1547,  and  in  the  sixty-second  of  his  age. 

When  we  have  said  of  Cortez,  that  he  was  a  brave  soldier, 
a  skilful  general,  a  statesman  of  profound  wisdom  and  sa- 
gacitv,  we  shall  have  done  but  scanty  justice  to  his  merits. 
For  it  is  only  from  the  circumstance,  that  his  brilliant  ex- 
ploits were  performed  on  so  distant  a  theatre,  that  he  is  not 
more  generally  acknowledged  as  the  equal  of  the  wisest  and 
greatest  of  mankind.  Statesmen  are  honoured,  who  faith- 
fully discharge  the  ordinary  routine  of  duties  prescribed  to 
them  ;  and  generals,  who  lead  the  armies  of  their  country  to 
victory,  receive  their  well-earned  laurels;  but  here  was  a 
general,  who  himself  created  the  army  with  which  he  con- 
quered ;  a  statesman  who  organized  new  empires  to  govern. 

Like  another  Csesar,  he  was  capable  of  writing  his  own 
commentaries  in  the  tent  from  which  he  could  behold  the 
barbarian  enemy.  The  despatches  of  Col.  Gurwood  exhibit, 
to  be  sure,  in  a  high  degree,  the  administrative  capabilities  of 
an  illustrious  chief;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Cortez 
was  eminently  suj^erior  in  creative  power.  A  man,  who 
trusting  to  no  power  external  to  his  own  genius,  was  able 
to  wield  the  most  heterogeneous  materials  into  one  solid 
mass,  which,  moved  hy  his  will,  was  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
to  his  success ;  who  hrst  chastised  into  submission,  and  then 
converted  into  useful  allies,  the  barbarian  natives  of  the 
Terra  Templada,  and  induced  the  proud  hidalgos  of  Castile 
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to  itand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  despised  heathen; 
who  availed  himself  of  ever^  obstacle,  that  would  have  over- 
whelmed all  but  him,  as  an  mstrument,  and  had  the  prudence 
and  virtue  to  reject  the  temptation  of  casting  off  his  allegi- 
anoe  to  a  power  which  had  given  him  no  sign  of  encourage- 
ment in  the  height  of  his  travail. 

But  we  dwcSf  with  additional  pleasure,  on  the  gradual 
building  up  of  the  moral  man ;  for  we  see  him  steadily  cor- 
recting the  faults  of  his  character ;  and  when  once  invested 
with  high  responsibilities,  discharging  them  like  a  man 
deeply  influenced  by  the  moral  sense.  A  reference  to  his 
will  may  best  explam  our  meaning. 

**  By  another  ckase  he  gives  away  considerable  sums  in  charity, 
and  he  applies  the  revenues  of  his  estates  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  to 
establish  and  perfectly  endow  three  public  institutions — a  hospital 
in  the  capital,  which  was  to  be  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Consola- 
tion ;  a  college  in  Ck)jihuneaD,  for  the  education  of  missionaries,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  ;  and  a  convent  in  the  same 
place,  for  nuns.  After  stating  that  he  has  taken  all  possible  care 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tribute  formerly  paid  by  his  vassals  to 
their  native  sovereign,  he  enjoins  on  his  heir,  that  in  case  those  they 
have  hitherto  paid  shall  be  found  to  exceed  the  right  valuation,  he 
shall  restore  them  a  full  equivalent.  In  another  clause  he  expresses 
a  doubt,  whether  it  is  right  to  exact  personal  service  from  the 
natives  ;  and  commands  that  a  strict  enquiry  shall  be  made  into  the 
nature  and  value  of  such  services  as  he  had  received,  and  that  in  all 
cases  a  fair  compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  them  ;  and,  lastly,  he 
makes  the  remarkable  declaration — *  It  has  long  been  a  question, 
whether  one  can  conscientiously  hold  property  in  Indian  slaves. 
Since  this  point  has  not  yet  been  determined,  I  enjoin  it  on  my  son 
Martin,  and  his  heirs,  that  they  spare  no  pains  to  come  to  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  as  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  their 
eonsciences  as  well  as  my  own.' '' 

Although  the  country  has  lately  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  revolution,  these  institutions,  founded  by  the  con- 

Jueror,  are  to  this  hour  in  as  eflScient  operation  as  ever ;  in- 
eed  religion  principally  has  proved  the  bond  that  held  all 
the  elements  of  society  together.  Of  its  influence  on  tlic 
happiness  of  the  lower  classes,  Mr.  Bullock  saw  a  delightful 
instance  in  a  procession  at  Xalapa. 

"  The  sight  of  which,  (he  says,)  gave  me  much  greater  pleasure 
than  any  I  had  witnessed  in  the  great  cities.  It  was  the  sacrifice  to 
the  Almighty  of  a  simple,  innocent,  and  happy  people,  who  were  per- 
forming a  religious  duty  to  their  Creator,  in  a  manner,  which,  to 
them  seemed  most  acceptable.     The  procession  consisted  of  several 
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thousnnil  Indians,  perfectly  clean,  orderly,  and  well  dressed."- 
Six  MotU/is  in  Mexico,  p.  469. 

time  of  Cortez's  deatli,  the  controversy  was  not 
decided,  as  to  the  lawfiilDcss  oi  the  Repartamientoa  or  alloca- 
tion of  native  labour.  But  a-U  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  chiefly  Robertson,  testily,  that  the  clergy  here,  as  in 
more  favoured  regions,  uniformly  took  the  side  of  the  weak, 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  be  it  remembered, 
that  they  merely  tolerated  this  violation  of  natural  liberty, 
as  long  iia  tJie  anomalous  condition  of  a  newly-scttlcd  country 
Bcemed  to  reqiiire  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Spanish  conquest 
effected  a  happy  change  in  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
natives.  The  strangers  did  not  introduce  slavery,  but  eman- 
cipated them  from  the  thraldom  in  which  they  were  held  by 
the  Aztecs,  whose  [josition  resembled  that  of  the  Tartars 
in  China. 

The  New  England  pilgrims,  with  the  haughty  fanaticism 
of  their  sect,  believed  themselves  endowed  with  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  chosen  people,  and  waged  a  war  of  extermination 
with  the  red  man.  In  Mexico,  the  Church  has  bestowed  a 
patental  solicitude  u^jon  Indians,  and  cherished  them  as  her 
children. 

"  In  the  Mexican  churches  (says  Mr.  B.)  we  do  not  meet  with 
the  distinction  of  pews  and  acata,  so  universal  with  us.  Here,  on 
the  same  floor,  tho  poorest  Indian  and  the  highest  personage  in 
the  land,  mix  indiscriminately  in  their  prayers  to  that  Being,  to 
whom  earthly  distinctions  arc  unknown."— p.  147. 

In  the  rest  of  North  America,  the  red  men  must  be  sought 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  Mexico  their  numbers  are  known 
to  have  been  steadily  increasing.  Under  the  Aztec  rule,  the 
odious  rite  of  human  sacrifice,  together  with  other  cnicltiea, 
abolished  by  Christianity,  made  a  fearful  drain  upon  the 
population.  Humboldt  states,  that  the  population  of  Mexico 
would  have  doubled  itself  in  cycles  of  nineteen  years,  but  for 
a  disease,  called  Mallazahuatl,  peculiar  to  the  Indians,  which 
swept  off,  it  is  said,  two  millions  in  one  year.  The  mining 
population  amounta  to  about  fifty  thousand,  and  their  coadi- 
tion  is  far  superior  to  what  the  disclosures  of  Lord  Ashley's 
Factory  Commission  prove  to  be  the  lot  of  a  similar  class  in 
"  Merrie  England." 

"  The  rude  figure  or  print  of  a  soint,  and  generally  a  few  trays  of 
earthenware,  serve  aa  ornaments,  and  constitute  their  finery,  yet  I 
have  never  seen  a  people  more  hapiiy  aud  contented." — liullock't 
Six  Months  in  Mexico. 
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The  literaiy  merits  of  Mr.  Prescott's  history,  place  it 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism ;  but,  in  a  montl  point 
of  view,  it  is  even  more  valuable,  as  it  enlightens, all  the 
nations  of  the  English  tongue,  upon  the  public  opinion,  and  the 
sense  of  moral  obligation  existing  in  a  much-calumniated  age. 
Mr.  Prescott,  by  carefully  consulting  all  the  original  autho- 
rities, has,  as  it  were,  called  up  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, for  die  judgment  of  posterity.  Once,  indeed,  in  attempt^ 
ing  to  be  flippant  upon  a  topic  of  solemn  concern,  he  has  ven- 
tured beyond  his  depth ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  pleasure 
he  has  afforded  us,  we  shall  not  breathe  towards  him  any 
harsher  sentiment  than  a  prayer,  that  the  ignorance  which 
has  occasioned  it,  may  not  be  perpetual 


Art.  III. — Romcy  her  Tenets  and  her  Practices.  In  a  Sermon 
by  Bichard  Mant,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and 
Dromore:  Preached  November  the  5th,  1843,  in  the  Mag- 
dalen Asylum  Episcopal  Church,  Belfast ;  and  published 
at  the  Bequest  of  the  Congregation.  Belfast,  Dublin,  and 
London:  1843. 

THE  history  of  a  work  often  throws  light  upon  its  inter- 
pretation. Sophocles  was  accused  of  madness,  and  pro- 
duced the  CEdipus  Coloneus  as  his  vindication.  Dr.  Mant  was 
taxed  with  papistical  inclinings,  and  published  his  '^  Sermon 
for  the  Fifth  of  November"  as  an  answer  to  the  charge. 
Though  the  coincidence  is  a  remarkable  one,  we  must  not  be 
understood  as  urging  it  further.  Dr.  Mant  is  not,  we  trust, 
in  the  predicament  of  Sophocles ;  and  his  sermon  has  but  little 
in  common  with  the  (Edipus  beyond  this  parallelism  of 
origin,  if  such  it  can  be  called. 

To  those  who  have  read  his  Lordship's  Ecclesiastical  His* 
tory  of  Ireland^  it  may  seem  strange  that  he  could  ever  be 
suspected  of  papistical  tendencies ;  for  assuredly  never  was 
there  published,  under  the  title  of  history,  such  a  tissue  of 
undisguised  and  unmitigated  bigotry.  And  yet,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  so  it  has  been.  In  these  suspicious  days,  no 
orthodoxy,  however  stem,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  slander. 
In  an  evil  hour  for  the  anti-Romish  fame  which  he  so  fondly 
cherishes.  Dr.  Mant  published  certain  translations  of  Hymns 
from  the  Roman  Breviary.  He  had  the  still  greater  misfor- 
tune to  connect  himself  with  a  notoriously  ?useyite  archi- 
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tectural  society ;  and  he  completed  hie  ruin  by  publiahing  a 
diocesan  mandate  for  the  "  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant." 
To  tile  ears  of  the  anti-formal  puritans  of  the  north,  this  wae 
the  very  elubboleth  of  PuBeyiem ;  and  the  appearance  of  ihe 
mandate  was  the  signal  for  open  and  simultaneous  rebellion. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  churchwarden  to 
the  parish  beadle,  the  whole  flock  was  thrown  into  commo- 
tion. Requisitions  were  signed;  meetings  were  held;  resolu- 
tions were  adopted ;  and  so  loud  and  so  sturdy  was  the  storm 
of  resistance,  that  even  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace  the 
bishop,  high-churchman  as  he  is,  quailed  before  its  rising 
rehemence.  He  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  aome 
step  was  necessary  in  order  to  lay  the  spirit  which  his  indis- 
creet zeal  had  evoked. 

One  might  naturally  suppose  that  a  formal  declaration  of 
his  Bentiments,^-of  his  unaltered  allegiance  to  England,  and 
undiminished  hostility  to  Rome, — would  best  answer  the  object 
which  he  proposed  to  himself.  But  this  might  have  been 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  temporizing ;  and,  as  having  been 
prepared  for  the  express  purpose,  might  seem  to  be  a  mere 
expedient  suggested  by  a  time-serving  policy,  rather  than  an 
honourable  declaration  of  his  real  principles.  It  seemed 
wiser,  therefore,  to  fall  back  upon  the  past,  and  appeal  to  what 
he  had  already  said  and  written  upon  this  momentous  topic, 
"  with  the  simple  object  of  appriz'mg  those  under  his  pastoral 
superintendence,  and  any  others  who  might  feel  an  interest  oa 
the  subjeet,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  endeavoured,  with 
God's  grace,  to  discharge  this  part  of  his  ministry."  With 
this  view,  therefore,  he  published  the  sermon  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  these  pages,  which  was  written  and  pi-eached 
more  than  thirty  years  ago ; — to  make  it  plain  to  the  world, 
that,  independently  of  all  other  testimonies  of  his  having 
been  "  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence,"  as  at  his  ordination 
and  consecration  he  promised,  "the  Lord  being  his  helper,  to 
banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines 
contrary  to  God's  word,"  he  has  availed  himself  of  "several 
suitable  occasions  during  the  last  thirty  years  for  nusing  his 
voice  in  this  service,  both  as  a  priest  and  as  a  bishop,  agiuost 
the  unscriptural  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Church  of 
Rome."     (Pref.  p.  vi.) 

We  must  say  that  those  for  whose  undeceiving  it  has  been 
printed,  will  be  hard  to  please  indeed,  if  it  do  not  remove 
every  apprehension  regardmg  the  orthodoxy  of  their  diocesan. 
The  sermon  ie  a  triumphant  recitation   of  the  charge  of 
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'^Bomlsh  inolinings."  It  has  satisfied  us,  and,  we  should 
imagine,  may  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  of  his  Lordship's 
accusers,  that  he  is  not,  has  never  been,  and,  in  all  human 
seeming,  never  will  be,  directly  or  indirectly  chargeable  with 
the  crime  of  entertaining  one  kindly  feeling  towards  Rome ; 
that  it  was  a  black  and  malicious  calunmy  to  impute  to  him, 
even  in  thought,  any  momentary  sin  of  toleration ;  that  far 
from  shutting  Ids  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  measure, 
he  persevered  for  twenty  years  to  raise  his  voice  on  all 
**  suitable  occasions"  a^nst  every  attempt  to  alter  the  wise 
laws  of  the  realm  on  tnis  awfully  important  question ;  nay, 
that  he  regarded  it  as  a  sacrsd  and  "  divinely  inspired*'*  duty 
to  continue  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  in  that 
just  and  necessary  degradation  and  abasement  to  which  they 
had  been  consigned  by  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  Church. 

As  his  Lordship  appears  to  be  jealous  of  his  anti-Romish 
fame,  we  can  have  no  objection  that  he  should  set  himself 
right  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  called  it  into  question ;  and 
perhaps,  having  onrselvesf  once  contributed  some  little  to 
mjure  this  enviable  reputation  by  an  allusion  to  his  Hymns 
from  the  Romcm  Bremary^  we  owe  him  the  atonement  of 
making  public  the  real  character  under  which  he  wishes  to 
be  known.  If,  therefore,  he  had  confined  himself  to  this 
simple  declaration,  we  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  complain.  He  has  an  undoubted  right,  of  course,  to 
defend  himself,  as  best  he  may,  from  the  cnarge  of  entertain- 
ing opinions  unpalatable  to  his  flock,  and  to  declare,  as 
strongly  as  he  pleases,  his  detestation  of  Rome  and  of  her 
doctrmes.  But  he  has  ncft  confined  himself  to  this.  Not 
content  with  declaring  how  odious  Rome  is  in  his  eyes,  he 
does  his  best  to  make  ner  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  readers ; 
and,  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  endeavours  to  compass  this 
object  not  only  by  misstating  (no  doubt  unwittingly)  her 
real  doctrines,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  main- 
tMned,  but  by  the  most  sweeping  and  unceremonious  mis- 

*  **  Should  any  reader  of  these  pages  be  disposed  to  pemse  an  awful  fore- 
boding of  the  consequences  of  the  measure  alluded  to  abore  [^Catholic  Emanoi- 
pationj,  uttered  with  the  solemnity,  the  earnest  eouYiction  of  its  truth,  the  con- 
scious integrity  and  hish  sense  of  religious  duty,  especially  the  wisdom,  the 
clear  disoeniment  and  foresight  of  what  I  may  dmost  venture  to  describe  as 
BiTiNE  Inspiration,  he  may  be  referred  to  the  speech  ddivered  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Aimash,  on  Thursday  the  2d  of  April 
1829,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Roman  Catholic  Belief  Bill." — Sermonf  p. 
88,  note.  t  ^^  Dublin  Review,  voL  xii.  p.  895, 
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repreBcntation  of  the  primitive  belief  of  tlie  Church 
which  he  seeka  to  contrsist  them. 


r 

^H  Dr.  Mant  is  a  high  dignitarj  and  an  old  man.     Wc  eliall 

^H     endeavour  to  hold  towards  hiin,  though  we  own  it  is  a  diifi- 

^1     cult  task,  the  language  of  courteej  which  his  high  station 

^H     and  venerable  age  eeem  to  require.     But  while  we  disclaim 

^f      all  personal  dierespcct  to  the  dignitary,  and  put  the  most 

charitable  construction  on  the  motives  of  the  old  man,   vre 

shall  claim  the  liberty  of  dealing  with  the  printed  sermon  ae 

unceremoniously  as  it  has  dealt  with  us  and  with  our  religion. 

I  And,  in  the  outset,  wc  cannot  help  saying,  that  it  has  seldom 
been  our  lot  to  meet  a  more  unamiable  production,  even 
when  we  take  into  account  the  very  unamiable  purpose  which 
it  was  intended  to  seri-e.  Other  writers,  while  they  denounce 
Komc  in  some  particulars,  do  not  refuse  her  credit  in  otliei^ 
and  at  all  events  express  some  pity  for  the  blindness,  or  some 
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sympathy  for  the  deserted  and  misguided  condition  of  her 
followers.  But,  except  a  pious  protestation  in  one  of  the 
concluding  piigcs,  tliere  is  none  of  this  in  the  sermon  before 
UB.  All  is  censure,  bitter  angry  censure,  with  a  plentiful 
dash  of  calumny  to  season  it ;  all  is  delineation  of  the  "  foul 
corruption,"  "preposterous  tenets,"  "feigned miracles,"  "stu- 
died darkness  and  ignorance,"  "  blind  dependence  of  the 
people,"  "preposterous  and  incredible  imaginations,"  &c., 
&c.,  of  the  Roman  Church,  There  is  not  a  single  word  of 
mitigation,  or  even  of  pity.  It  ia  a  true  Fifth  of  November 
sermon.  It  cries  "  Guy  Fawkes,"  and  "  No  Popery"  in  every 
pag^  it  smells  of  tar-barrels  and  gunpowder  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  I 

And  yet  it  is  obviously  an  especial  favourite  with  1 
author.  We  are  informed  in  the  preface  that  he  has  preacl 
it  no  less  than  seven  times  dunng  thirty  years,  beginningf 
with  November  5th,  1813,  and  endmg  November  5th,  1843. 
Hq  has  brought  it  before  the  public  on  all  "suitable  occa- 
sions" during  this  period — as  a  Sunday  homily  and  as  a  con- 
secration sermon— "as  a  priest  and  as  a  bishop" — for  the 
clergy  of  Killaloe,  and  for  the  clergy  of  Down  and  Connor — 
before  the  young  hope  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  before  the  wretched  outcasts  of  society  in  the 
Magdalen  Asylum  of  Belfast.  One  might  think  these  facts 
a  sufficient  evidence,  in  all  conscience,  of  his  "  faithful  wit- 
nessing" against  Kome,  and  a  satisfactory  ground  for  the 
vindication  of  his  anti-Romish  reputation.  But  they  do  nol' 
satisfy  Dr.   Mimt.     He  enumerates,  besides,  in  portento' 
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array,  the  titles  of  a  host  of  works  in  which  he  has,  from  time 
to  time,  raised  his  voice  against  her— commentaries  on  the 
Bible,  notes  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  lectures  for 
religious  societies,  visitation  charges,  speeches  in  Parliament, 
cheap  tracts  for  **  the  masses,"  &c.,  &c ;  and  is  evidently  no 
little  amazed  at  the  tenacity  of  life  exhibited  by  Rome  in 
resisting  an  assault  so  formidable  and  so  long  sustained. 
The  greater  portion  of  these  we  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  never  having  seen;  and  perhaps  we  may  attribute  the 
little  apparent  damage  which  our  Church  has  sustained 
therefrom,  to  the  fortunate  obscurity  which  seems  to  have 
hung  over  them  from  their  origin. 

We  have  said  that  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  this  notice  of 
the  sermon,  by  a  sort  of  justice  to  the  author ;  and  we  wish 
it  were  in  our  power  to  secure  for  him  all  the  publicity  which 
he  so  much  covets.  If  we  had  space  at  our  disposal,  we 
should  most  cheerfully  follow  him,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  give  him  every  opportunity  of  stating,  on  every  single 
point,  how  little  of  the  Romanist  there  is  in  any  of  his  views. 
feut  we  must  reluctantly  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
heads,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  his 
sermon ;  and  it  happens,  fortunately  enough,  that  we  shall 
thus  find  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  some  topics,  to 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  we  should  be  glad  under  any 
circumstances  to  advert. 

For  the  few  last  years  there  has  been  growing  up  in  a 
section  of  the  Anglican  body,  a  sort  of  contemptuous  confi- 
dence in  the  view  of  primitive  Christianity,  which  they  have 
endeavoured  to  put  forward  as  contra-distinguished  from 
"  the  modern  papal  system."  The  evidence  of  the  early  ages, 
they  contend,  holds  good  against  the  ultra-Protestant,  but  it 
fails  to  bear  out  the  case  of  modern  Rome.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Fathers  were  not  puritans  or  Low-Churchmen ;  but  they 
think  it  equally  clear  that  they  were  not  Papists  in  any  sense 
of  the  word :  and  hence  they  conclude  that  the  student  of 
antiquity  has  no  resource  but  in  the  via  media  which  they 
find  in  the  Church  of  England  as  reformed  by  themselves, 
through  the  introduction  of  the  Tractarian  principles.  We 
are  well  aware  that  there  are  many  in  the  Tractarian  ranks 
who  commenced  their  career  of  anti-Protestantism  with  these 
views;  but  who,  in  the  progress  of  study,  have  felt  the 
grounds  of  protest  against  modem  Rome  gradually  narrow- 
ing, and  the  via  media,  once  broad  and  well  defined,  sinking 
away,  inch  by  inch,  from  beneath  their  feet.     Practices  and 
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principles  which,  a  few  years  back,  they  would  without  hesi- 
tation liave  declared  modern,  are  now  easily  and  freely 
admitted  to  be  aa  old  as  the  Church  of  the  Fathers ;  and, 
instead  of  being  ranked,  as  formerly,  among  *'  the  comiptioas 
of  the  Papal  age,"  are  regarded  as  part  of  that  enviable 
deposit  which  Home  alone  has  had  the  happbesa  to  mtuntain. 
But  though  this  be  true  of  some  of  the  more  learned  among 
the  body,  there  are  others  who  possess  not  the  opportunity, 
or  whose  prejudices  make  it  estremely  difficult  for  them,  to 
enter  into  the  real  merits  of  the  inquiry,  or  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  it  is  possible  to  find  in  autifjuity  a  sanction  for 
what  they  have  believed  from  infancy  to  be  peculiar  to 
modem  Rome.  To  readers  of  this  class  we  are  anxious  to 
address  ourselves  on  every  occasion  which  may  offer.  We 
are  sure  there  are  very  many  in  whose  eyes  the  simple  facta 
stated  in  our  last  number*  would  have  borne  the  unmistakable 
impress  of  the  very  worst  days  of  modern  corruption,  liad  we 
not  been  able  to  produce  the  names  of  Sainta  Basil,  and 
Gregory,  and  Augustine,  and  Paulinua,  as  vouchers  for  their 
antiquity.  We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  make  our 
comments  on  Dr.  Mant  subservient  to  the  same  object;  and 
we  feel  the  more  imperatively  called  on  to  do  so  by  the  bold- 
ness and  unhesitating  dogmatism  with  which  (as  in  his  Eccle^ 
siasHcat  Histori/  of  Ireland  also)  he  lays  down,  as  certain  and 
indisputable,  propositions  which  are  opposed  to  the  pliunest 
evidences  of  history. 

But  before  we  jiass  to  consider  his  statements  in  detiul,  we 
ehall  transcribe  one  or  two  passages  as  a  sample  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  sermon  is  conceived.  Having  described  in 
glowing  language  the  providential  discovery  of  the  atrocious 
treason  which  the  festival  is  intended  to  commemorate,  and 
enlarged  on  the  temporal  blessings  thence  accniing  to  the 
nation,  he  passes  on  to  the  spiritual  fruits  wliich  they  havo 
reaped  from  the  same  memorable  deliverance : — 

"  In  a,  religious  view,  with  which  indeed  on  such  an  occasion 
the  present  we  are  principally  concerned,  the  blessings  that  i 
commemorate  this  day,  as  the  consequences  of  the  events  to  which 
I  have  made  a  transient  allusion,  are  our  deliverance  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Romish  Church,  and  our  enjoyment  of  those 
spiritual  benefits  which  belong  to  us  as  members  of  a  Reformed 
communion.  And  to  him  who  refiects  upon  tlie  subject  with  any 
degree  of  considerate  respect  for  tlie  truth  of  God  and  the  purity 
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of  his  revealed  word,  the  occasion  abounds  with  topics  £or  the  most 
devoat  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all 
good.  For  so  foul  were  the  oormptions,  bound  bj  the  authority 
of  the  Romish  Church  upon  the  consciences  of  her  votaries ;  so 
preposterous  were  the  tenets  which  she  imposed  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  so  unwarrantable  were  the  practices  to  which  she 
gave  authority  and  scope,  that  the  mind  of  man  might  well  recoil 
from  believing  that  such  things  had  been,  did  not  the  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  authentic  history  convince  us  that  they  were  so, 
and  the  no  less  unquestionable  evidence  of  our  senses  bear  witness 
that  they  are.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  would  be  enabled 
to  form  a  due  estimate  of  the  spiritual  blessings  enjoyed  by  our 
Reformed  Church,  the  corrupt  opinions  and  the  evil  practices  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  are  matter  not  of  speculation,  but  of  fact."-— 
pp.  8-9. 

'*  But  darkness  and  ignorance  in  the  people  were  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Romish  Church  desirable,  as  a  means  of  keeping  them 
in  a  state  of  blind  dependence  on  their  governors  and  teachers^ 
and  preserving  her  own  authority  undistui'bed.  Accordingly, 
whilst  the  Scriptures  were  withholden  from  the  laity  in  genend, 
the  service  of  God  abounded  in  various  superstitious  rites,  by 
which  it  seemed  to  be  the  design  of  the  Church's  ministers  to  keep 
a  firm  hold  on  the  minds^of  the  people  :  fascinating  them  into  a 
belief,  that  these  were  a  sort  of  sacred  and  mysterious  charms,  of 
which  the  clergy  only  possessed  the  secret ;  and  subserving  thereby 
their  own  ambitious  pretensions,  together  with  that  passion,. which 
our  Reformers,  in  the  Preface  already  cited,  forcibly  describe  as 
<<  the  unsatiable  avarice  of  such  as  sought  more  their  own  honour 
than  the  glory  of  Grod."  Thus  what  should  have  been  for  godly 
edification  degenerated  into  idle  pomp  and  unprofitable  ostentation 
by  means  of  numberless  ceremonies,  "  the  excessive  multitude  of 
which"  (I  again  use  the  emphatic  language  of  our  Reformers,) 
**  was  so  great,  and  many  of  them  so  dark,  that  they  did  more  con- 
found and  darken,  than  declare  and  set  forth,  Christ's  benefits  unto 
us."— p.  23. 

He  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  "foul  corruptions"  from 
which  England  has  been  delivered,  and  commences  with  the 
"  Romish  worship  of  Saints."  Having  described  our  corrupt 
practices  in  this  particular,  he  passes  to  the  principles  on 
which  we  rely  in  maintaining  its  lawfulness : — 

**  Now,  these  practices  originate  from  a  false  opinion,  which  the 
Romanist  must  of  necessity  have  implanted  in  his  mind,  or  it  were 
impossible  for  such  to  be  his  conduct.  -At  the  first  glimmering  of 
this  presumption,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  the  timid 
and  qualified  invocation  of  martyrs,  in  funeral  orations,  or  at  the 
seasons  of  their  annual  conunemorations,  was  connected  with  the 
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expressed  cautionarjr  supposition  of  their  being  conscious  of  lerres^ 
trial  aftiiirs.  *  If  there  be  any  sense  or  knowledge  of  nhat  we  do 
bolov,'  was  an  usual  accompaniment  of  the  earliest  invocations. 
But  in  process  of  time,  what  was  at  first  ventured  upon  doubtfully 
and  cautiously,  was  hazarded  without  scruple  or  hesitation.  This 
hypothetical  form  was  abandoned;  the  consciousness  of  the  deceased 
saint  was  taken  for  granted;  and  on  that  assumption  he  was  invoked 
for  the  benefit  of  the  worshipper.  Thus  having,  in  the  first  place, 
invested  his  saints  with  imaginary  attributes,  the  Somanist  is 
thence  led  to  consider  them  as  fit  objects  to  be  addressed  in  prayer. 
He  supposes  them  possessed  of  iibiUty  to  hear  tlie  prayer,  and  of 
authority  to  grant  it;  or,  he  supposes  them  possessed  of  a  merito- 
rious clum,  wherewith  to  appear  as  the  mediators  and  intercessors 
between  God  and  men." — pp.  13,  14. 

We  confesa  it  was  the  above  passage,  and  the  cool,  Belf- 
assured  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered,  that  determined  us 
on  noticing  Dr.  Mant's  acrmon  at  all.  It  is  a  favourite  theory 
of  that  party  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  the 
practice  of  invoking  the  saiuta,  though  not  entirely  witliout 
ancient  authority,  yet,  in  its  modern  form,  is  n  lamentable 
perversion  of  the  primitive  usage.  It  began,  they  say  in  the 
rhetorical  apostrophes  wliich  were  usual  in  the  panegyrics  of 
the  martyrs,  and  was  originally  accompanied  by  phrases  and 
con(UtioDS  (such  as  that  referred  to  by  Dr.  Mant)  which  suffi- 
(uently  qualified  both  its  meaning  and  its  tendency.  But,  in 
process  of  time,  there  was  a  gradual  sliding  from  the  ancient, 
to  the  modem  belief  and  practice.  What  was  first  asserted 
in  a  loose  and  figurative  sense,  gradually  passed,  as  men^s 
minds  became  more  gross,  and  their  conceptions  of  heavenly 
things  less  spiritiuu,  into  a  hard  and  consistent  theory; 
expressions  originally  used  in  vague  oratorical  declamation, 
were  applied  (contrary  to  the  sense  of  those  who  employed 
them)  in  the  strict  and  Hteral  meaning;  and  the  whole  system 
of  invocation,  regular,  defined,  and  consistent,  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  Koman  Church,  was  reared  upon  this  plausible,  but 
unreal  and  unsubstantial  basis.  We  have  seen  this  stated  so 
often  and  in  so  many  shajies,  in  sermons,  pamphlets,  tracts, 
even  in  religious  novels  and  books  of  travel,  that  we  must 
crave  the  reader's  indulgence  if  we  appear  to  dwell  on  Dr. 
Mant's  assertion  at  greater  length  than  an  unsupported  state- 
ment would  seem  to  require. 

There  is  a  part  of  it,  regarding  which  we  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  into  any  detail  of  proof.  Tliere  is  not  a  fact  in 
history  more  clearly  established,  than  the  existence  of  the  prac- 
tice of  invoking  the  saiuts,  and  the  belief  of  the  efficacy  of  their 
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intercession,  at  a  period  long  prior  to  that  thus  coolly  assigned 
by  his  lordship,  as  the  date  of  the  "first  glimmering  of  the  pre- 
sumption/' A  full  century  and  half  before,  it  was  so  notonous 
and  so  familiar,  that  Origen  unhesitatingly  appeals  to  it,  as  a 
fact  which  no  one  could  call  in  question.  "  Who  is  th^re  thai 
doubU^  he  asks  in  his  twenty-sixth  Homily  on  Numbers,*  "but 
the  saints  assist  us  by  their  prayers,  and  confirm  and  exhort  us 
by  the  example  of  their  actions  ?"  And,  indeed,  if  the  prac- 
tice were  not  pubUc  and  notorious  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, how  is  it  that,  even  in  those  days  of  secresy,  the  pagans, 
misled  by  the  appearance  which  the  externals  of  Christian 
worship  presented,  accused  the  early  Christians  (as  Dr.  Mant 
accuses  the  Catholics  now)  of  paying  D'mne  honour  to  their 
martyrsf  ?  That  the  Christian  writersf  found  it  necessary  to 
defend  the  usage  against  their  pagan  assailants ;  (just  as  we, 
however  feebly,  are  now  endeavouring  against  his  lordship;) 
and,  while  they  admitted  its  existence,  as  we  do  now,  drew 
the  very  distinction§  between  Bxvpreme  and  subordinate  wor- 
ship, which  is  familiar  to  every  CJatholic  child  of  the  present 
day  ?  That  in  those  days  of  persecution,  when  life  was  held 
by  a  brief  and  precarious  tenure,  it  was  a  familiar  practice 
among  the  faithful,  to  make  a  sort  of  pious  contract  with  one 
another,  that  whichever,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  time,  should 
first  be  called  to  his  reward,  would  continue  to  intercede  at 
the  throne  of  grace,  for  his  surviving,  and  still  frail  and  feeble 
brethren? II  St.  Cyprian,  who  relates  this,  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  And  yet  Dr.  Mant  has  been  preaching  on 
all  "  suitable  occasions  "  for  thirty  years,  that  the  first "  glim- 
mering of  the  presumption ''  was  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century! 

This,  however,  is  not  the  point  in  Dr.  Mant's  statement  to 
which  we  mean  to  draw  attention.  He  asserts,  with  equal 
confidence,  a  still  more  astounding  proposition;  that  "the 
timid  and  qualified  invocations  of  martyrs,  in  funeral  orations, 

*  Originis  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  273.  [Ben.  ed.] 

t  As  Eonapius,  a  Greek  ptdlosopher,  quoted  by  Flenry,  Hist.  Eccles.  vol.  vi. 
pp.  605-6. 

X  As  Theodoret,  whose  work,  ^  Grsecamm  Affectionnm  Curatio,"  is  expressly 
directed  to  this  object,  and  abounds  with  topics  still  familiar  in  the  mouth  of 
every  Catholic. 

§  "  Not  approaching  them  eu  Gocb,**  says  Theodoret,  "  but  beseeching  them 
as  divine  men  [Ofc8£  dvOpiaTTHg"],  and  praying  them  to  be  ambassadors  in  our 
behalf."— Crac.  Affect,  Ouratio,  Opera,  tom.  iv.  p.  921.  [Edit.  Halle,  1772.] 

H  See  St.  Cyprian's  Letters,  £p.  60,  Opera,  p.  96.  See  also  ibid.  p.  ISl ;  and 
for  a  very  interesting  example  of  this  practice,  compare  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  1.  v. 
cap.  vi  p.  263. 
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F  annual  commemorations,  were  con- 
nected  with  the  exprcsaed  cautionary  euppoaition  of  their 
being  conscious  of  terrestial  affairs ;"  and  that,  " '  If  there  be 
any  sense  or  knowledge  of  what  we  do  below,'  was  a.  usual 
accompaniment  of  the  earliest  invocations."  Now  what  are 
the  real  facts  F  Not  only  is  it  false  that  auch  a  conditioii  is 
a  usual  accompaniment  of  the  prayers  addressed  to  the  mar^ 
tyrs  by  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  or  earlier  agca ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  point  (not  an  article  of  futh) 
moro  unanimously  attested,  than  the  primitive  belief,  that  the 
souls  of  the  just  retained  after  death  a  concern  for  the  interests 
of  those  who  aurvived  them,  and  a.  knowledge  of  tlie  necessi- 
ties and  perils,  as  well  as  of  the  prayers,  which  they  addressed 
to  them,  and  through  them  to  God.  It  ie  true,  that  St. 
Augustine  will  not  venture  to  define  the  medium  through  which 
they  obtain  the  knowledge  ;•  but  the  fact  of  their  poEseBsing 
it  he  attests,  in  common  witli  numberless  others  among  tha 
early  fathers.  To  demonstrate  the  folly  and  imtenableneaa  of 
Dr.  Mant's  proposition,  it  would  be  enough  to  refer  to  the 
many  examples  of  unqualified  invocation,  (that  is,  devoid  of 
the  condition  which  he  alleges  was  usually  attached),  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  ordinary  books  of  Catholic  contro- 
Tersy.  But  we  shall  go  further,  and  make  it  plain  that  the 
contrary  was  the  universal  belief. 

Origen,  who  died,  be  it  remembered,  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  "  first  glimmering "  (according  to  Dr.  Mant) 
of  the  practice,  wntes  in  hia  Commentary  on  St  Johnf — 
"  That  the  saints,  who  have  departed  thia  life,  continveto  feel 

'  De  Cure  pro  MortuU  Gerenda.  torn.  vi.  p.  386.  QBcii.  C(LJ 

Tfae  passB^  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted,  especiult}'  fts  it  illustTBtes  mora 
points  of  Cttliulic  doctrine  tbui  one.  Indeed  llie  nbule  treatise  is  well  wortbj 
of  perusal : — 

"Although,"  sajB  he,  "thia  qaeitioa  is  beyond  my  oompreheneion,  nunelj, 
hole  the  martjrs  aasist  Uioso  irboia  it  ts  certain  tbat  they  assist  ;  nhethcr 
they  are  perBomUly  present,  at  the  same  titne  iti  ditt'erent  and  disUnt  places,  or 
are  understood  to  be  present  where  the  momorieH  of  them  are,  or  beyond  their 
menories  i  or  tehether,  in  coDBideratioii  of  them,  removed  from  all  human  con- 
Terse  in  >  place  befitting  their  deserts,  and  yet  praying  generally  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  aiippliante  (ai  kw  pray  for  Iht  dead,  Ihough  ire  ate  not  praaU  (o 
Men,  ami  htaiB  sot  where  Ouy  art  or  tdiat  thry  are  dninp) ;  Almighty  God, 
who  is  tyerj  where  present,  hearing  the  prayers  of  Ibe  martyrs,  grants  to  men, 
through  the  ministry  of  angels,  which  Is  univorsolly  diffiiMHt,  those  consolationi 
which  He  deems  (it  to  erant  in  the  mieery  of  this  life,  and  with  wondrous  and 
inefiable  power  and  goocness  commends  where  Ilepleasea  and  when  He  pleaaet, 
and  especially  through  the  memoTies  of  tbem,  the  merits  of  His  martyrs  )  (his 
ia  a  thing  too  lofty  for  me  to  reaoh,  and  too  abetrase  for  me  to  resolve." 

t  Op.  torn.  i».  p.  373.  We  need  not  •d*ort  1«  the  oinmrnstance  of  his^notlDg 
the  Books  of  Maccabees,  with  Aill  authority,  la  proof  of  a  point  of  doctnne. 
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Bolidtude  about  the  people,  appears,  from  what  is  written  in 
the  Books  of  Macchabe^  many  years  after  the  death  of  Jere* 
mias,  ^  This  is  the  prophet  Jeremias,  who  prayeth  much  for 
the  people.' "  If  it  be  objected  that  this  solicitude  is  ccunpar 
tible  with  ignorance,  he  declares  in  another  passage — '^  If  we 
wish  to  secure  the  favour  of  many  intercessors,  we  learn  in 
our  Scriptures,  that  ^  thousands  of  thousands  stood  before  him, 
and  ten  thousand  times  a  hundred  thousand  ministered  unto 
him.'  Now  this  multitude,  when  they  see  men^  as  though 
they  were  kinsmen  and  friends,  imitating  their  piety  towards 
God,  assist  them  in  their  struggle  to  obtain  salvation."*  And 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  thiett  this  is  in  his  work  against 
Celsus,  in  which  it  is  natural  that  he  should  suppress  every 
thing  (that  could  be  fairly  suppressed)  which  would  weaken  his 
own  case  against  the  polytheism  of  the  pagans.  He  repeats 
the  same  doctrine  in  his  first  homily  on  Ezechiel,t  and  in  the 
third  homily  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  i  he  declares,  that 
^*  all  who  have  departed  from  this  life,  as  they  still  retain 
charity  towards  those  who  are  in  the  world,  so  also  take  cars 
of  their  salvatiany  assist  them  by  their  prayers,  and  by  their 
intercession  with  God." 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  there  is  something 
in  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century  especially,  which  warrants 
Dr.  Mant's  assertion.     Let  us  see. 

St.  Basil,  in  his  book  an  True  Virginity,  is  as  express  as  any 
of  the  present  day  would  possibly  be.  **  But  why  do  I  speak 
of  individuals  ?"  says  he,  "  yea,  rather,  the  countless  multitude 
of  angels,  and  along  with  them  the  blessed  spirits  of  the 
fathers.  For  there  is  none  of  these  who  doth  not  look  down 
on  every  plizee,  [rravrax^  KoOop^A  himself,  indeed,  invisible  to 
corpor^  eyes,  but  comprehending  all  things  by  his  oum  tncor* 
poreal  glance.^ 

So  also  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  book  On  Widows : 

**  We  must  implore  the  angels,  who  have  been  assigned  to 
us  as  guardians ;  we  must  implore  the  martyrs,  on  whose 
patronage  we  have  a  certain  claim  by  the  pledge  of  their 
bodies.  They  can  pray  for  us,  who,  though  they  had  some 
sins  themselves,  yet  nave  washed  them  away  with  their  blood. 
For  these  are  the  martjrrs  of  God,  our  rulers,  the  observers 
[speculatores]  of  ottr^  life  and  actions.    Let  us  not  blush  to 


*  Op.  torn.  iy.  p.  273;  Contra  Celsum,  viiL  34,  torn.  i.  p.  767. 

t  Ibid,  ii  358.  t  Ibid.  ii.  75. 

§  Basilii  Opera,  iL  p.  640.    Paris:  1638. 
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empIoT,  as  mtercesaore  for  our  frailty,  those  who  themeelvea 
expenenced  in  life  the  frailty  of  the  body."* 

St.    Gregory   Naztanzen  abounds  with  examples.       His 
Homily  on   St.  Athanasius   concludes  with  the  foUowii 
prayer: 

"  Loot  down  on  ug,  we  pray  thee,  \cith  placid  and  hetiu 
eye,  and  govern  this  thy  people,  who  faithfully  adore  the  pi 
Trinity,  which  ib  believed  and  worshipped  in  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  "t 

His  Homily  on  St.  Basil  is  even  more  express 

"But  thou,  O  holy  and  celestial  being,"  he  prays,  "1< 

down  on  ua,  I  beaeecli  thee,  from  heaven ;  and  either  restrain 
the  sting  of  the  fleah,  which  God  hath  given  us  for  our  disut* 
pline,  or,  at  least,  persuade  us  to  persevere;  direct  all  our  U& 
to  what  is  best ;  and,  when  we  shall  depart  from  this 
receive  ua  above  in  the  heavenly  tabernacles  I"t 

Lest,  perhapa,  these,  and  similar  passages  of  the  same 
port,  may  be  supposed  to  be  mere  oratorical  apoatrophea, 
shall  add  another  passage  from  the  same  Father,  not  open  to 
any  ench  difficulty.  It  is  from  a  source  to  which,  above  all 
others,  as  we  have  already  inaiated,  we  should  look  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  ancients, — we  mean,  their 
private  and  famibar  correspondence,  in  which  they  resolve 
the  doubts,  and  direct  the  consciencea  of  thoae  who  apply  to 
them  for  advice ;  or  detail,  in  homely  and  unafteoted  language, 
little  incidents  of  contemporary  history,  trifling  in  themselves, 
hut  yet  throwing  a  light  ution  the  minor  observancea  and 
pioua  usages  of  the  time,  which  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  in 
the  professed  historian.  Among  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory, 
which  are  very  numerous,  there  are  none  more  charming  than 
those  addressed  to  a  matron  named  Thecla ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we 
tnow,  in  the  whole  range  of  ascetic  literature,  any  inatructioa 
at  once  more  solid  and  more  affecting  than  that  with  which 
thcao  simple  compositions  abound.  In  one  of  these  letters, 
while  exhorting  hia  correspondent  to  Christian  patience  and 
fortitude  under  all  trials,  and  especially  trials  for  the  faith, 
he  uses  the  following  argument: — " Consider,  further,  why 
it  is  that  wc  are  afflicted.  la  it  not  on  account  of  thoae  who 
are  departed  ?  How,  therefore,  shall  we  gratify  them  ?  la 
it  not  by  enduring  patiently  ?     Let  ua,  therefore,  gratify  them 
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in  this ;  for  I  believe  firmly  that  the  souh  of  the  blessed  have  a 
knowledge  of  our  affairs^  [rJv  ^^it^rt^v  oiffOowcVOat.] 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom.  He  lays  down  oyer  and  over  again,  and  proves  from 
the  Scripture,  that  the  saints  are  present  at  our  prayers, 
[tom.  V.  p.  257.  Ben.  Ed.  J  that  their  presence  defeats  and  dis- 
arms the  tempter;  [Ibid.  p.  97.]  and  in  the  glowing  phrase- 
ology, which  he  knows  so  well  to  employ,  declares,  that  "their 
love  for  their  brethren,  and  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  ex- 
ceeds the  love  of  a  father  for  his  children,  or  the  tender 
affection  of  a  mother  in  child-bearing.''  [t.  vi.  p.  282.] 

Having  quoted  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  hear  his  namesake  of  Nyssa  also :  and  we 
wish  we  comd  transcribe  the  entire  discourse  from  which  we 
are  about  to  cite — that  on  the  festival  of  St.  Theodore  the 
martyr.  We  defy  an  Italian  Capuchin  of  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1844,  to  crowd  into  the  panegyric  of  the  patron  of  his 
church  more  of  the  "corruptions  of  papal  Rome"'  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  than  are  to  be 
met  in  every  page  of  the  homily  of  this  illustrious  Father. 
In  the  prayer  with  which  he  concludes,  there  is  a  distinct 
declaration,  that  "  though  the  martyr  has  passed  away  from 
life,  Yi^hnows  the  sufferings  and  necessities  ofmarCs  conditionJ*^* 
But  in  truth  every  sentence  is  a  recognition  of  this  principle; 
for  St.  Theodore  is  evenr  where  represented  as  procuring  for 
his  clients  "suitable  gifts''  [(n//i/3a«i'<Jvra],  and,  therefore,  as 
cognizant  of  the  particular  wants,  and  wishes  of  each.  Wliat 
could  be  more  thoroughlv  "modern"  than  the  following, 
which  is  but  a  small  sample  of  the  entire  ? 

"But  he  bath  leflt  us  the  memory  of  bis  battles  as  a  lesson, 
assembling  the  faithful  in  crowds,  instructing  the  Church,  driving 
away  evil  spirits,  bringing  down  good  angels  among  us,  procuring 
all  suitable  gifts  for  us  from  Godj  converting  this  place  [the 
church  dedicated  to  the  martyr]  into  an  hospital  for  every  variety 
of  disecucy  a  haven  for  those  who  are  tossed  in  the  sea  of  afflic- 
tions, a  store-house  for  the  needy  poor,  a  secure  home  for  the  way- 
farer, a  never-failing  place  of  meeting  for  those  who  celebrate  the 
festival    For  though  we  celebrate  the  festival  by  an  anniversary, 

♦  S.  Greg.  Naz.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  898.  We  have  dwelt  the  more  on  St  Gregory, 
because  a  passage  is  sometimes  quoted  from  his  homily  on  St  Gorgonia,  tom.  i 
190,  which  would  seem  to  give  a  colour  to  the  statement  which  we  are  contra- 
vening. But  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  the  question  which  he  raises  is 
not  whether  the  saints  are  conscious  of  our  praises,  but  whether,  in  their  already 
supremely  happy  state,  they  derive  pleasure  from  this  knowledge. 

t  Tom.  L  p.  1017. 
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appearance  of  an  ant-hill,  some  -comiDg  and  others  going  away."' 

We  aliall  add  one  other  beautiful  passage,  as  evideDce  not 
alone  of  the  existence  of  the  devotion  to  the  samte,  but  still 
more  of  the  extent  to  which  it  entered  into  the  every  day  prac- 
tice of  Catholic  piety ;  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe, 
that  if  the  stAtement  were  not  guaranteed  by  the  nanae  ofs 
contemporary  writer,  it  would  at  ouce  be  set  down  as  a 
"modern"*  invention.  There  are  few  among  the  minor  ob- 
eervances  of  Catholic  countries  more  odious  and  dieedifying 
in  the  eyes  of  Protestants  (and  we  wish  we  could  confine  it  to 
them  only)  travelling  in  Italy,  than  the  practice  of  sus- 
pending before  some  favourite  shrine,  or  altar,  or  image, 
little  votive  offerings  of  silver,  and  sometimes  even  more 
precious  material  (often  displaying  more  piety  than  taste  in 
the  donor),  in  thanksgiving  for  some  favour  obtained  through 
the  intercession  of  the  saint  in  whose  honour  the  ofiering  is 
made.  More  than  once  it  has  been  our  piunful  lot,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Augustine  in  Rome,  or  the  Nunziata  at  Florence,  to 
see  the  pitying  smile,  the  silent  but  expressive  gesture  of 
horror,  and  even  to  overhear  the  con  temptuous  and  ill-mannered 
diatribe  a^inst  tliis  "  modified  paganism ;"  and  we  once 
remember  well — it  was  in  the  Auen-lircAe  at  Municli — to 
have  seen  a  very  elegant  gentleman,  whose  appearance  be- 
spoke but  little  of  the  professional  saint,  express  his  holy 
abhorrence  of  the  profanation,  by  the  apostolic  gesture  of 
shaking  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  and  hastily  leaving  the 
church,  to  escape  the  contaminating  lur  that  circulated  within 
its  walls.  How  we  wished  that  the  coU  forms  of  Engliah 
ceremonial,  which  not  even  the  genial  freedom  of  Italy  can 
thaw,  had  permitted  us  to  put  into  their  hands  the  following 
passage  of  Theodoret: — "The  temples  of  the  glorious 
martyrs  are  splendid  and  conspicuous,  of  vast  size,  studded 
with  every  variety  of  ornament,  and  emitting  a  blaze  of 
beauty.  Nor  is  it  once  only,  or  twice,  or  five  times  in  the 
year,  we  visit  them  ;  but  we  hold  frequent  meetings  therein ; 
and  often  times  each  day  we  send  up  hymns  to  the  Lord  of 
the   martyrs.     And  those  who  are  in  health  pray  for  the 

§  reservation  thereof;  and  those  who  are  wrestling  with 
tsease  pray  for  release  from  affliction ;  childless  fathers  pray 
for  chiloren ;  barren  mothers  for  the  blessings  of  fruitfulnesB ; 
and  those  who  have  been  vouchsafed  these  gifts  implor 
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^tusj  may  be  preserved  for  them.  And  those  who  undertake 
a  journey  entreat  them  to  be  the  companions  and  ^des  of  the 
way ;  and  those  who  have  returned  home  in  safety  offer  an 
aoknowledgment  of  the  favour — not  approaching  to  them  as 
though  they  were  gods,  but  entreating  them  as  god-like  men, 
and  praying  them  to  act  as  ambassadors  on  their  behalf. 
Aad  that  tne  prayers  of  those  who  ask  with  faith  are  suc- 
cessful, their  votive  offerings,  indicative  of  their  cure,  plainly 
testify.  For  they  hang  up  models,  sometimes  made  of  goMy 
and  sometimes  of  silver,  some  of  eyes ,  soms  of  feet,  and  some  of 
hands ;  and  their  Lord  accepts  these  cheap  and  humble  offer- 
ings, measuring  the  gift  by  the  ability  of  the  giver,"* 

W'ould  it  have  checked  the  pious  horror  of  those  super- 
cilious critics  to  have  known  that  their  censure  fell  as 
heavily  on  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  as 
it  does  on  the  simple  Italian  of  the  present  dav  ?  This  re- 
markable passage  is  taken  from  the  eighth  [Disputation  of 
Theodoret's  Grwcarum  Affectionum  Curatio,  the  professed 
object  of  which  is  a  defence  of  the  worship  of  the  martyrs 
against  the  pagan  writers  of  his  time.  We  refrain  frcHD 
multiplying  quotations  from  it,  bearing  directly  on  the  pre- 
sent thesis,  because  this  very  thesis — ^^that  tne  saints  are 
cognizant  of  what  passes  among  men " — ^is  one  of  the  pro- 
positions which  he  expressly  maintains  against  his  adver- 
saries.! 

From  "Romish  saint-worship''  in  general.  Dr.  Mant 
passes  to  that  of  the  blessed  Virgin  in  particular ;  and  this 
of  course  comes  in  for  the  heaviest  share  of  condemnation. 
He  dwells  especially  on  the  strong  language  employed — 
language  which  shoidd  be  addressed  to  God  alone — that  we 
"  flj  to  her  patronage  f  that  we  entreat  her  "  to  help  our 
frailty;"  "to  assist  us,  dav  by  day,  in  all  our  calamities, 
temptations,  and  dangers;  and  conveys  that  our  asking 
these  graces  directly  from  her,  and  not  merelv  asking  her  to 
obtain  them  for  us  by  her  prayers  from  God,  is  a  proof  that 
we  address  her  as  the  ultimate  source  of  the  blessings  which 
we  seek.  As  we  have  not  time  to  enter  fully  into  this 
matter  here,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  supposing  a 
angle  case. 

A  young  lady,  of  lugh  birth,  and  great  beauty  and  accom- 
jdishments,  resolved,  notwithstanding  all  the  solicitations  of 

*  llieodoret»  Gneo.  A£  Contio,  Disp.  viii  Oper»,  iv.  pp.  981-2. 
t  Hnd.  pp.  916-17.   "Or*  lirifuXfi^cu  tUv  AvOpiairiviiiv  Hpdvrat, 
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her  friends,  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  herself  in 
celibacy  to  the  service  of  Grod.  Unhappily  for  her  peace, 
however,  she  had  attracted  the  passion  of  a  powerful  and 
influential  suitor,  who  used  every  means  to  induce  her  to 
abandon  her  resolution.  Finding  all  his  solicitations  without 
effect,  he  did  not  hesitate  in  the  end  to  have  recourse  to  the 
unholy  arts  of  magic  to  bend  her  virtuous  determination: 
but  aU  was  unavailmg.  She  placed  herself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  heavenly  Spouse,  to  whom  she  had  consecrated 
her  virginity.  She  implored  Him  who  had  saved  Susanna 
from  her  accusers,  and  had  strengthened  the  Christian  virgins 
under  their  trials.  But  she  was  not  satisfied  with  this;  she 
fell  upon  her  knees,  and  "  suppliantly  besought  Mary,  who 
was  herself  a  virgin,  to  aid  a  virgin  in  her  hour  ofperil^  not» 
remark,  to  pray  for  her,  or  intercede  with  God  in  her  behalf^ 
but  hersdf  to  aid  her  in  her  periL  What  will  Dr.  Mant  say 
to  this  case?  Is  not  this  rank  popery? — modem  popery, 
too,  of  the  very  worst  kind ;  a  "  literal  flying  to  the  patron- 
age "  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  beseeching  her  '*  deUveranoe 
from  all  dangers.*^  And  yet,  if  Dr.  Mant  condemn  this,  he 
is  condemning  a  virgin,  St.  Justina,  who  was  martyred  in  the 
persecution  of^  Diocletian,  and  whose  history,  almost  in  the 
very  words  given  above,  is  told  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
not  only  without  a  word  of  surprise,  not  to  say  stricture  or 
condemnation,  but  with  all  the  eloquence  of  panegyrio  of 
which  this  Father  was  so  accomplished  a  master. 

We  pass  on  to  Dr.  Mant's  strictures  on  the  **  monstrous 
doctrines  of  Transubstantiation,"  and  the  practical  conse- 
quences which  he  traces  to  it,  especially  the  withdrawal  of 
the  cup  from  the  laity. 

'*  The  next  evil  practice,  which  shall  be  noticed,  results  perhaps 
still  more  directly  and  palpably  from  the  corresponding  corrupt 
doctrine.  The  doctrine  is  that  whereby  the  Romanist  is  taught  to 
believe,  that  in  the  bread  and  wine,  eaten  and  drunk  by  our  Lord's 
ordinance  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
not  *  given,  taken,  eaten,  and  drunk,  only  after  an  heavenly  and 
spiritual  manner,  by  means  of  faith,*  as  our  Church  teaches  in  her 
28th  Article  of  Religion  ;  but  that  '  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 

*  Kai  T^v  irapOf  »'0j/  Maj)irti'  \KiTiimaa  Pori9fi<Tai  trapBivu  civ^vvf6ii<rq.— • 
S.  Grop:.  Naz.  ()]>.  tout.  i.  pp.  278-9.  This  direct  address  is  (or  rather  was)  in 
the  Qjos  of  tho  Oxfonl  party,  the  gpreat  source  of  offence  in  the  practioe  of 
Rome.  S<H^  Trwt  '.»0,  i>.  42.  See  also  Mr.  Newman's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  Dr.  Wis<»nian  s  "  Ili^narks  on  Mr.  Palmer,**  with  the  vindicadon  of 
that  publication  cMilitltHi,  "  Hemarks  on  the  Character  of  Mr.  Palmer  as  a  Con* 
trovcrsialist,**  have  net  Uiis  question,  wo  should  hope,  satisfiu^riljr  at  rmL 
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wine'  is  literally  changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  And  the  practice  is,  that  the  sacramental  elements,  the 
mere  bread  and  wine,  are  worshipped  and  made  the  objects  of 
various  religious  forms  and  ceremonies,  as  if  Christ  himself  were 
substantially  and  bodily  present.  The  connection  between  the 
corrupt  opinion  and  the  evil  practice  is  instantly  apparent,  and  may 
be  traced  in  the  records  of  the  Church.  It  was  long  before  this 
'amazing  notion'  of  Transubstantiation,  as  Archbishop  Seeker 
tei*ms  it,  began  to  be  distinctly  and  explicitly  entertained  and 
asserted ;  nor  was  it  till  the  13th  century  that  it  was  established  as 
an  article  of  faith." — pp.  19-20. 

"  And,  in  the  next  page,  *  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body :'  *  This  is 
my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  drink  ye  all  of  it.'  Such  was  the 
language,  in  which  he  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ;  evidently  intending  that  the  bread  and  the  cup  should  go 
together,  and,  as  our  Church  teaches  in  her  30th  Article,  'be 
ministered  to  all  Christian  men  alike,'  and  that  they  who  were  par- 
takers of  the  one,  should  be  also  partakers  of  the  other.  And  so 
they  continued  to  be  administered  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
general,  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  for  1,200  years.  Until, 
with  the  notion  of  the  wine  being  actually  changed  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  blood  of  Christ,  superstitious  fears  arose  concerning 
it ;  leading  first  to  the  custom  of  giving  the  bread  dipt  in  wine, 
instead  of  each  separately ;  and  at  last  to  a  decree,  that  '  notwith- 
standing, agreeably  to  their  own  acknowledgment,  our  Saviour 
ministered  both  kinds,  one  only  shall  be  administered  for  the  future 
to  the  laity.'  A  resolution,  which  might  of  itself  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  give  rise  to  doubts  concerning  the  soundness  of  a  doctrine, 
which,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  held  up  the  mere  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  as  objects  of  religious  adoration,  on  the  other  led 
to  curtailment  of  the  ordinance,  and  a  denial  of  the  authority  of 
Christ."— p.  21. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  at  which  end  of  this  bold  and  sweep- 
ing assertion  to  begin.  We  had  believed,  until  now,  that  Dr. 
Mant  was,  at  least,  so  far  a  high  Churchman,  as  to  reject  the 
Zuinglian,  and  even  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  sacrament, 
which  he  here  finds  it  his  duty  to  profess.  But,  doubtless, 
the  odious  charge  of  ^^  popish  inclinings"  has,  in  this,  as  in 
other  topics,  quickened  his  perception,  and  stimulated  his 
orthodoxy.  If  it  be  once  admitted,  as  the  Tractarians  (and, 
we  used  to  think,  Dr.  Mant)  admit,  that  in  the  primitive 
belief  of  Christians  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eu- 
charist held  a  prominent  place,  it  is  plainly  ridiculous  to  trace 
the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  to  the  "  superstitious  fears" 
consequent  on  the  supposed  modern  introduction  of  Transub- 
stantiation.    For,  if  it  be  once  believed  that  Christ  is  really 
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present  in  the  adorable  sacrament,  it  becomes,  ipto  facto, 

without  further  inquiry,  an  object  of  the  most  profound 
religious  reverence  and  awe,  (or,  in  Dr.  Main's  phrase,  of 
"  superstitious  fear,")  no  matter  vrhether  Tramuhstantiation  is 
lupposvd  or  not.  It  is  X^xspreaence  of  Christ's  hody  and  blood, 
not  the  absence  of  the  elements  of  br&id  and  iuine,  tliat  fills 
the  believer  with  reverence  and  fear;  and,  therefore,  the 
alleged  introduction  of  the  latter  belief,  or,  to  use  the  bishop's 
words,  "  the  notion  of  the  wine  being  actually  changed  into 
the  substance  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  even  supposing  it  of 
modem  origin,  could  not  have  had  the  slightest  influence  in 
producing  this  change  of  discipline. 

But,  what  ai-e  the  real  facts?  These  feara,  to  the  origin  of 
which  Dr.  Mant  traces  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  existed  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  just  as  they  did  in  the  twelfth. 
The  Christiana  of  Tertnllian's  time,  were  full  of  the  same 
"painful  anxiety  [anxit)  patimur]  lest  any  portion  of  the 
bread  or  of  the  chalice  should  fall  to  the  earth,"*  as  we  may  sup- 
pose in  Catholics  at  the  present  day :  the  caution  prescribed  to 
the  communicant  by  Origen,+  might  equally  be  read  in  the 
pages  of  Benedict  XIV,  or  Cardinal  Bona ;  and,  even  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  as  translated  in  the  Oxford  Library  of 
the  Fathers,  might  have  taught  Dr.  Mant,  that  the  "  super- 
etitious  fears"  which  he  so  feelingly  deplores,  are  as  old  as  the 
awful  mystery  which  they  regard.  "  Give  heed,  lest  thou 
lose  any  of  it,"  says  he  to  the  communicant,  "  for  what  thoa 
losest,  la  a  loss  to  thee  as  it  \cere  from  on^  of  thine  ojm  mem- 
hert.  For,  tell  me,  if  any  one  gave  thee  gold  dust,  wouldeet 
thou  not,  with  all  precaution,  keep  it  fast,  being  on  thy  guard 
against  losing  any  of  it,  and  suffering  loss  ?  llow  much  more 
cautiously,  then,  wilt  thou  observe  that  not  a  crumb  falls 
from  thee,  of  what  is  more  precious  than  gold  and  precious 
stones  ?"t 

So  much,  then,  for  the  modern  origin  of  these  "  supersti- 
tious feara."  In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  untrue  that 
the  uB^e  of  giving  the  bread  dipncd  in  wine,  instead  of  each 
separately,  was  an  invention  of  tne  twelfth  century,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  alleged  iihange  of  belief  on  the  subject  of 
Tranaubstantiation.     Not  to  speak  of  the  fact  recorded§  of 


■  |iMs*gi<  of  Origi'D,  ii.  p.  176. 


t  C«l*cbclicfl  (*otiirtn,  p.  il7U.  flxfonl  trumlntion,  We  mny  add,  [hat  the 
ms  prectutionn  ii|[Hlnat  ill"  liu"  of  Iho  (imlliNit  puiicla  nhich  the  CftlhoUos 
iploy.  am  in  iiih<,  i<t*ii  tA  (111*  lUy,  unoiiK  thu  schunutiol  secM  of  tha 
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Seraplon  by  Eusebius,  and  a  similar  one  related  by  St. 
Prosper  of  Aqiiitain,*  we  need  but  to  refer  to  the  decree  of 
Pope  Julius,!  in  the  fourth,  and  that  of  the  Council  of 
Bracara4  in  the  seventh  century,  as  an  evidence  that  it 
existed  long  before  (though  it  never  was  approved  by  the 
Church) ;  and,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  supposed  doctrinal  changes  to  which  Dr. 
Mant  ascribes  its  introduction. 

But,  thirdly,  to  come  to  the  basis  of  Dr.  Mant's  whole 
theory, — the  alleged  modem  origin  of  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation.  We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity, 
to  offer  a  few  observations  on  this  topic,  of  late  so  vehemently 

[itated.     They  are  addressed  not  so  much  in  reply  to  Dr. 

[ant,  as  in  remonstrance  to  those  among  his  fellow  Church- 
men who  profess  to  venerate  the  language  of  antiquity,  and 
to  form  their  belief  in  accordance  with  its  doctrines. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  late  controversies  re- 
garding the  Eucharist,  it  has  been  studiously  laid  down  as  a 
first  prbciple,  that  the  ancient  fathers  are  silent  on  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation ;  that  they  taught  the  presence  of  Christ^s 
body  and  blood,  but,  either  are  silent  altogether,  or  are 
expressly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  change  in  the  natural 
elements,  which  is  held  to  be  an  unwarranted  corollary  of 
modem  Borne,  and  a  gloss  upon  the  ancient  doctrine,  origi- 
nating in  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  the  middle-age  school 
philosophy.  It  has  been  uniformly  presupposed,  that  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  in  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  "were 
used  in  the  ancient  Church,  not  as  denoting  something 
absent,  but  as  implying  the  spiritual  unseen  presence  of  that 
blessed  Body  and  Blood,  conveyed  to  us  through  the  un- 
changed, though  consecrated,  elements ;  unchanged  in  natural 
substance,  changed  in  their  use,  their  efficacy,  their  dignity, 
mystically  and  spiritually. "§  Now  what  we  propose  to  ex- 
amine, very  briefly,  is,  the  justice  of  this  assumption,  so 
boldly  put  forward  by  the  new  school,  both  in  controversy 
with  us,  and  in  explanation  with  members  of  their  own  com- 
munion. The  question  is  strictly  a  question  of  fact — whether 
or  not  the  fathers  are  silent  on  the  change  of  the  natural 
elements — and  it  can  only  be  decided  by  a  reference  to  the 

*  See  Suicer's  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  ii.  1127. 
Gratiani  Decret.  jpars  ui.    Dist.  de  consecradone.  Can.  Cum  omne, 
Caranza  Summa  Conoilionim,  p.  342. 

Dr.  Pusey's  Letter  to  the  Bbhop  of  Oxford,  p.  131.    See  also  his  Sermon 
on  the  Eucharist^  p.  7. 
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language   which   they  employ  in   spestuug   of  the   bleo^^l 
EucharisL  ^^H 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  critical  esamination  of  tti|^H 
langiiHgc,  we  would  beg  our  readers  to  comparg  the  very 
strongest  phraseology  employed  by  the  modern  Anglicana — 
by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  life  sermon  or  by  any  of  the  older  divines 
quoted  by  him  in  the  appendix, — with  any  single  discourse  of 
the  early  fathers, — of  Justin,  or  Gregory,  or  Cyril,  or  Chry- 
sostom,  or  Ambrose.  We  defy  any  man,  after  a  c«lni  and 
dispassionate  comparison  of  both,  to  persuade  himself  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  speaking  of  the  same  sort  of  presence,  or 
that  they  are  considering  it  under  the  same  light.  We  find 
in  the  former,  none  of  those  appeals  to  the  omnipotence  of  God 
(aa  an  evidence  of  His  power  to  effect  what  ftuth  teaches 
regarding  the  Eucharist),  with  which  the  latter  abound;* 
none  of  those  cautionary  admonitions  against  the  evidence  of 
the  senses;!  none  of  those  illiistrations  from  supernatural, 
and  even  from  natural  changes,  which  they  employ  to  facili- 
tate the  belief  of  what  they  preach  regarding  the  sacramental 
ohauge ;  no  reference  to  the  conversion  of  water  into  wine  at 
Cana,  as  in  St.  Cyril's  lectures ;{  no  allusion  to  the'  trans- 
formation of  Moses'  rod  into  a  serpent,  and  ita  restoration  to 
its  natural  condition  ;§  to  the  cliange  of  the  water  of  the 
Nile  into  blood,  and  back  again  into  water  ;||  or  to  the  sweet- 
ening of  the  waters  of  Marah,  as  in  St  Ambrose ;%  no  appeal 
to  the  natural  conversion  of  the  food  we  eat  into  the  sub- 
stance of  our  bofly,  as  in  St.  Justin,"*  and  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  ;tt  to  the  liquefaction  of  wax  before  the  fire,JJ  or  the 
change  of  the  rain  and  dew  of  heaven  into  the  substance  of 
the  plants  which  they  fertilize  and  support,  as  in  St.  John 
Chrysostom.  It  is  plain,  in  a  woi-d,  that  the  moderns,  with 
all  their  boasted  devotion  to  antiquity,  shrink  from  that  which 
the  ancients  put  boldly  and  prominently  forwaid;  that,  strong 
as,  up  to  a  certain  point,  their  language  is,  beyond  this 
ominous  point,  they  are  struck  dumb  by  fear  of  the 
twenty-eighth  Article ;  that  an  unhappy  consciousness  un- 
nerves their  arm,  and  paralyzes  their  pen ;  that,  from  thia 
point  forth,  they  forsake  those  whom  hitherto  they  had  fol- 
lowed, and  thenceforth  substitute  their  own  arbitrary  ■  "~ 


j  S.  Chr^a.  torn.  v.  269.    Also  S.  Cyril,  Ilier.  pp.  271-a'e. 

J  St.  Cyril,  Jer.  Ibid.  J  Si,  Aabroiw,  De  Mysteriis,  ii 

n  St  Ambrose,  ibid.  T  Ibid. 

*•  Orer»,  p.  99.    Ed.  Cologne.  168G.  ff  Tom,  iL  p.  337. 

tt  Tom.  V.  p.  869. 
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modern  interpretation,  for  what,  till  then,  they  had  religiously 
drawn  from  the  fountain-head  of  antiquity.  Remarkable  as 
this  is  in  all  the  Anglican  divines,  it  never  struck  us  so  for- 
cibly as  on  reading  Dr.  Pusey'^s  sermon,  and  contrasting  it 
with  the  ancient  originals  from  which  it  is  mainly  taken,  and 
whose  language,  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  scrupulously  adopts 
as  its  own.  The  sermon  is,  in  truth,  a  string  of  quotations 
from  the  fathers,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  but,  although 
it  is  made  up,  text  and  notes,  of  an  array  of  quotations,  to 
prove  the  reality  of  Christ'*s  presence,  and  the  completeness 
and  intimacy  of  the  communicanfs  union  with  Him,  yet  there 
is  a  scrupulous  avoidance  (even  when  the  same  discourse,* 
nay,  the  same  page,  and  almost  the  same  passage,t  which  he 
cites,  contains  it)  of  every  word,  and  sentence,  and  illustration, 
which  supposes  or  implies  a  cliange  of  substance,  which  would 
be  construed  into  a  sanction  of  the  doctrine  of  Trent,  or  come 
into  collision  with  the  ill-omened  twenty-eighth  Article  of 
England.  We  could  give  many  curious  examples  of  this 
remarkable  sensitiveness ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
requesting  the  reader  to  compare  the  originals  of  St  Ambrose, 
"  On  the  Mysteries,"  St  Chrysostom's  homily  "  On  the 
treason  of  Judas,"  his  eighty-second  homily  "  On  St  John," 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  "  Catechetical  Discourse,"  or  St 
Cyril's  **  Fourth  Mystagogic  Lecture"  (all  of  which  Dr. 
Pusey  cites  freely  and  frequently),  with  the  culled  and  well- 
weighed  digest  of  them,  which  he  has  published  in  his  sermon ; 
and,  having  read  them,  side  by  side,  to  say  whether  they  are 
as  silent  on  the  question,—"  How  can  these  things  be?"J-— 
whether  they  abstract  as  completely  from  all  allusion  to  the 
mode  of  the  presence,  as  Dr.  Pusey  has  represented  them. 

But  let  us  come  to  examine  the  words  which  the  Fathers 
use  when  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  material 
elements  of  the  eucharistic  oblation,  in  order  that  we  may  see 
whether,  as  Dr.  Pusey  contends,  they  represent  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  "  as  unchanged  in  material  substance,"  and 
merely  "  changed  in  their  use,  their  eflScacy,  and  their  dignity, 
mystically  and  spiritually."  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
examine  and  classify  the  various  forms  of  expression  which 
the  leading  Fathers  employ  in  speaking  of  the  Eucharist ; 
and  we  shall  proceed  to  submit  a  few  specimens  of  each  class, 
leaving  to  the  reader,  for  brevity  sake,  the  task  of  reducing 

*  As  St,  Chrys.  Horn,  de  Froditioi^e  Judse,  quoted  in  p.  20  ^  St.  Ambr,  Pe 
My steriis,  in  p.  6 ;  St  Gregory  Nyssen,  p.  9 ;  &c.  &c. 
t  As  in  the  Liturgy  of  St  Chrysostom,  cited  in  p.  25. 
X  Dr.  Fu8ey*8  Sermon,  p.  7. 
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to  be  met  in  llie  ordinary  books  of  Catliolic  controverBy. 
We  shall  comraeoce  with  tbose  forraa  of  expreasion  whi^ 
may  iippear  least  decisive,  and  proceed  to  others  conveying  the 
change  of  substance  more  clearly  and  distinctly,  till  we 
the  laat  degree  of  evidence  which  human  language  could  afford. 

Class  I. — As  we  arc  addressing  ouraelvea  to  thoae 
with  Dr.  Pusey,  mmnt^  the  reaUty  oJ'  Christ's  Present 
cannot  be  necessary  to  give  examples  of  tlie  numberli 
BAges  in  which  (as  in  our  Lord's  own  words)  the  euchi 
symbols  are  said  to  be  \l<vat,  esse]  His  Body  and  Blood, 
natural  inference  from  this  form  of  expression,  of  course,  is 
that  they  are  not  bread  or  wine  any  longer.  However,  we 
shall  not  insist  upon  this  deduction,  but  leave  to  the  antago- 
nists ol'tnuiBubstantiation  the  benefit  of  whatever  doubt  they 
can  discover  therein. 

Class  II. — We  proceed,  therefore,  at  once  to  those  pa»- 
sages  in  which  the  bread  and  wine  are  said  to  hecotne,  to(*~ 
madi'  [yivioBat,  TTomoflai,  fieri]  the  Body  and  Blood  of  CI 
In  the  mitural  use  of  language,  one  thing  cannot  be 
become,  or  to  be  made,  another,  without  ceasbifi  to  be  vhai  it 
The  water  of  Cana  did  not  become  wine,  without  ccamog  to 
be  water ;  Moses'  rod  did  not  become  a  seriwnt  till  it  ceased 
to  be  a  rod;  a  layman  does  not  become  a  priest,  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  layman.  Now  we  need  not  tell  any  one  that 
possesses  even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  tlie  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers,  tliat  no  language  is  more  familiar  with  them 
than  this,  regarding  the  blessed  Eucharist:— 

1.  SL  Irenaius  says,  that  *'when  the  mingled  cup  aod 
broken  bread  perceiveth  the  word  of  God,  it  becoineth  [yfvtrat] 
the  Eucharist  of  the  body  ol'  the  Lord."* 

2.  St.  Ambrose  employs  the  corresponding  Latin  wi 
"'nie  consecration  ia  added,  and  of  the  bread  w  made  [fit] 
flesh  of  Christ."t 

3.  St,  Chrysostom :  "  It  is  not  man  that  causeth  the  ol 
tions  to  become  [yEctVSar]  tlie  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ     . 

but  it  is  the  grace  and  power  of  G«d  which 

worketh  all  things."^ 

•  AdverauB  Hipreses.  lib.  v.  Kip.  3.  p.  294.  We  Taay  wld  ■  little  fact  which 
Ireiueiu  itKddtinUillj  mentioDs.  aa  >  curious,  but  unquestionable  cridence  of  Cli« 
muverisl  belief  of  truisubatantiadon  id  his  time.  A  religious  imptKitor,  nuned 
Maroua,  among  olber  pretended  roiracJeB  bj  which  he  deluded  hia  rallower 
caused  the  wine  in  the  Euohnrisdc  chalice  to  assume  a  rrd  and  pf^  biUk  ~ 
bkiod.  [p.  60.]  What  nuuld  linre  been  the  otject  of  this  trich  if  the  p 
had  not  Delieved  tranaubslantuitiDO  just  as  we  believe  it? 

t  De  Sncram.  Ub,  v.  e.  4. 

X  HofflU.  de  Frodilioue  Judx,  il  394. 
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4.  The  faimliar  prayer  of  consecration  in  all  the  liturgies, 
as  that  of  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  the  Alexandrian,  the 
Ethiopian,  &c.,  is :  "  Make  [ito/ijotv]  this  bread  the  venerable 
Body  of  thy  Christ.''* 

5.  We  are  tempted  to  add  one  other  passage,  as  it  is  from 
a  source  not  easily  accessible  to  most  readers.  It  is  from  a 
lost  homily  of  St.  Athanasius,  To  the  Baptized^  part  of  which 
is  preserved  in  a  discourse  of  St  Sophromus  published  by  Car- 
dinal Mai  in  his  Vaticana  CoUectio.  The  passages  from  St. 
Athanasius  are  quoted  by  Sophronius,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  adore  the  mysteries  iiU  after 
consecration, 

"Thou  wilt  seethe  Levites,"  says  Athanasius,  "carrying 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine,  and  preparing  the  table ;  and  as  long 
as  the  prayers  and  supplications  are  not  yet  put  forth,  it  is  com- 
mon breaa  and  a  common  cup.  But  as  soon  as  the  sublime 
and  wonderful  prayers  are  completed,  then  the  bread  becomes 
[yiyerai]  the  Body,  and  the  cup,  the  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  And  again:  "  Let  us  come  to  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries.  As  long  as  the  prayers  and  supplications  have 
not  been  made,  then  they  are  orainary  bread  and  wine ;  but 
when  the  sublime  prayers  and  holy  supplications  are  sent  up, 
then  the  word  cometh  down  upon  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
they  become  [ylyerai]  His  Body."-}- 

Class  IIL — Advancing  a  step  still  further,  we  find  an 
express  and  distinct  recomiition  of  a  change  in  the  elements. 
The  Fathers  constantly  declare  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
changed  {juraPaXKSvraiy  mutantur^  converttmtur']  into  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ. 

1.  St.  Justin  Martyr  writes  in  his  Apology:  "For  we  take 
them,  not  as  common  bread  and  common  drink:  but  as,  by 
the  word  of  Grod,  our  incarnate  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  took 
flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation,  so  are  we  taught  that  the 
aliment  blessed  through  the  prayer  of  his  word,  whereby  our 
flesh  and  blood  are  nourished  by  change  [Kora  furaPoXriv]  is 
the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  that  Incarnate  tfesus.'^'j: 

2.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  frequently  employs  this  form, 
and  in  the  following  passage  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  its 
meaning.     We  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  translation  : — 

•  See  several  of  these  cited  in  Moehler*s  Symbolik,  p.  303,  et  §eq.  Gennan 
edition.  See  also  the  prayer  as  given  in  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  p.  275.  Oxford 
edition. 

t  Scriptonim  Veterum  Vaticana  Collectio,  torn.  ix.  p.  625. 

X  P.  98,  Cologne,  1686. 
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"He  once  turned  [^tri/3c4Xe]  water  into  wuie  in  Cana 
of  Gallilee,  at  his  own  will ;  and  is  it  impoaeible  that  be 
should  have  turned  [the  same  word]  wine  into  blood  ?"* 

3.  And  a  few  pagca  afterwards  he  writea : — "  Then  having 
sanctified  ourselves  by  these  spiritual  hymns,  we  call  upon 
the  merciful  God  to  send  forth  Hia  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
gifts  lying  betbre  him,  that  he  may  mate  [see  clasa  II]  the 
bread  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
for  whatsoever  the  Holy  Ghost  has  touched  is  sanctified  and 
champed.   [^ra/j£;3X^rn(,]t 

4.  As  a  representative  of  the  Latin  Church  we  shall  t«ke 
St.  Ambrose.  "  If  the  words  of  Elins  could  call  down  fire 
from  heaven,"  he  asks,  "  shall  not  Christ's  word  avail  to 
change  {mutet]  the  species  of  the  elements  'f  You  liave  road 
concermng  the  creation  of  the  world : — '  He  spoke,  and  it 
was  made ;  He  gave  command,  and  it  was  formed.'  Shall 
not  the  word  of  Christ,  then,  which  could  draw  out  of  nothing 
what  was  not,  be  able  to  chaiifje  [mufare^  that  which  teas  into 
what  it  was  notf'X  What  would  be  the  meaning  of  this 
appeal  to  the  creative  power,  unless  to  show  that  the  power 
exercised  in  the  eucharistic  consecration  was  of  an  analogous, 
character?  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  appeals 
constantly  in  the  mouth  of  the  Fathers.^ 

5.  The  following  passage,  from  Theophylact,  is  too 
markable  to  be  overlooked: — "  Observe,"  he  says,  "  that 
bread  eaten  by  us  is  not  merely  a  figuring  of  the  flesh  of  the 
Lord,  but  the  Lord's  flesh  itaclf.  For  he  did  not  say, 
*  The  bread  which  I  shall  give  is  a  figure  of  fleah ;'  but  '  it 
is  my  Flesh.'  For  this  bread  is  transformed  by  the  hidden 
words,  through  the  mystic  benediction  and  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  into  the  fleah  of  the  Lonl.  Nor  let  it  dis- 
turb any  one  that  the  bread  must  be  beUevcd  to  be  flesh. 
For  even  while  the  Loi-d  walked  in  the  flesh,  and  received 
aliment  from  bread,  this  bread  which  he  ate  ioru  changed 
[;i[r(^a\XiVo]  into  his  Body,  and  became  like  his  sacred 
Flesh,  and  contributed,  after  a  human  manner,  to  the  in- 
crease and  support  thereof.  Therefore  now  also  the  bread 
is  changed  [the  same  word]  into  the  flesh  of  the  Lord.  And 
how  is  it,  you  ask,  that  it  is  not  flesh  but  bread  tl 
peareth  to  us?  In  order  that  we  may  not  feel  an  abhon 
to  the  use  thereof."|| 

•  P.  27a.  f  Ibid.  p.  275.  I  Do  M^'sleriis,  c.  it 

§  ^ce  the  pasHigi's  ijiioKit  in  b  fonner  page,  84. 
I  Com.  in  Johwi.  c«p.  vi.  p.  594.    Vcnite,  1754. 
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Class  IV.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  phrases  exemplified 
in  the  passage  just  quoted  is  in  the  main  the  same  with  that 
frequently  found,  with  a  slight  variation,  in  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  and  other  fathers ;  when  the  bread  is  ssdd  to  pass  intOy 
or  to  be  converted  into  {jieOuna^Oai^  furatrKivaiiiaBai]  the  Body 
of  Christ     One  or  two  short  examples  mav  suffice. 

1.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  "  But  it  [the  bread  eaten  by 
our  Lord  during  his  life  on  earth]  was  sanctified  by  the 
in-dwelling  of  the  Word,  who  nad  His  tabernacle  in 
the  Flesh.  As,  therefore,  the  bread  being  transmuted 
[/icrairocou/icVoc]  in  that  body,  passed  into  {jurivrtj^  divine 
power,  in  like  manner,  the  same  taketh  place  here  also."* 

2.  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  The  following  passage  is 
from  his  commentary  on  St.  Luke,  of  which  Cardinal  Mai 
has  published  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  original  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  his  Classid  Attctores.  The  sentiment  is  pre- 
cisely that  already  cited  from  the  more  modem  Theophylact. 

"  For  that  we  may  not  hold  back  in  horror  at  the  sight  of 
flesh  and  blood  Iving  on  the  holy  tables  of  our  Churches, 
God,  condescending  to  our  weakness,  infuses  into  the  obla- 
tions the  power  of  ufe,  and  converts  them  {jieOttrrritriv]  into  the 
energy  of  his  Flesh."t 

3.  St.  Chrysostom:  "These  are  not  works  of  human 
power.  He  who  did  these  things  in  that  supper,  the  same 
worketh  even  now.  We  hold  the  rank  of  ministers ;  but  it 
is  He  that  sanctifies  and  converts  them."  \ji£T€urKiv&iuv.]1i. 

Class  V. — There  is  another  expression  slightly  varying 
the  same  idea,  of  which  we  may  as  well  add  one  or  two 
examples.  We  have  never  met  it  except  in  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom, nor  do  we  know  of  its  being  used  by  any  other 
Father.  It  may  be  expressed  by  the  English  word  trans- 
formation [fjuraph^fui^lirdaty  transfigurari]. 

1.  St.  Chrysostom:  "It  is  not  man  that  causeth  the  obla- 
tions to  become  [See  Class  II]  the  Body  of  Christ;  but  it  is 
the  grace  and  power  of  God.  *  This  is  mv  Body,'  he  saith. 
This  word  transforms  [/nerajo^vdii/f «]  the  oblation. "§  He  uses 
the  same  word,  in  precisely  similar  context,  in  another  homily 
on  the  same  subject.  || 

2.  St.  Ambrose :  ^*  As  often  as  we  receive  the  sacraments^ 
which,  through  the  mystery  of  the  sacred  prayer,  are  trans-^ 


*  Catechet.  Oratio,  ii.  536.        f  Classici  Anctores  [Cardi  i's],  %;  S^" 

±  Ei^ty -second  (al.  83d.)  Horn,  ou  St  Matt.  vii.  789. 
§  n.  De  Frodit  Jud«.  it  394.  |{  i.  De  Prod. « 
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formed  [transfigiirantur]  into  the  BoJy  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
80  often  do  we  announce  the  memoiy  of  hla  death."* 

3.  St.  Ambrose  uses  the  same  word  in  another  passage,  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again.f 

Clabs  VL — We  fee)  almost  afraid  of  wearying  and  per- 
plexing the  reader  by  the  copiousness  and  variety  of  the  laii- 
guage  employed  by  the  Fathers  to  cxjtress  the  sacramental 
changes.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  in  KngUsh  tlie 
minute  shades  of  varied  meaning  which  the  more  i^Hifatf 
organization  of  the  Greek  language  easily  distinguishes  from 
one  another.  Perhaps  the  phrase  we  are  about  to  cite  is  lees 
equivocal  than  any  of  those  liitherto  produced.  It  is  one  for 
which  we  have  no  EngUsh  representative,  but  it  will  be  equi- 
valently  expressed  by  saying  that  the  sacred  symbols  are  trant- 
elemented  [^luragToix'iovtraij — that  is,  fAsir  elements  [irroi^ffia}  arv 
changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

1.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa:  "  And  therefore  hath  the  Divine 
Word  commingled  Himself  with  the  weak  nature  of  man ;  in 
order  that,  by  partaking  of  tl»e  Divinity,  our  humanity  may 
Ije  deified.  For  this  reason,  by  the  dispensation  of  his  grace, 
he  entereth  by  his  Flesh  into  the  breasts  of  the  faithful,  com- 
mingled and  contempercd  with  their  bodies,  that,  by  being 
united  to  that  which  is  immortal,  man  may  participate  in 
incorruption.  And  this  he  granta  by  the  power  of  the  bene- 
diction, trans-elementing  \jifraiTTiiixt"^''i\  the  nature  [^iot*'] 
of  the  visible  symbols."} 

2.  This  remarkable  word  is  used  by  Theophylact  in  circmn- 
stances  yet  more  unequivocal.  In  reconciling  the  reality  of 
Christ's  presence  with  the  appeai-ances  which  the  symbols 
present,  he  proceeds  (in  a  strain  very  similar  to  that  of  which 
we  have  already  given  an  example,)  to  assign  our  natural 
loathing  of  flesh  and  blood  as  the  reason ;  tracing  it  to  "  the 
most  merciful  dispensation  of  God,  whereby  he  preserves  the 
appearance  [Woe]  of  bread,  but/rajig-e/cmenisit  [fUTamiK\tioi^ 
into  the  virtue  of  flesh  and  blood."§ 

Class  VIL — There  remains  yet  another  phrase,  which  we 
have  reserved  for  the  last  place,  to  complete  the  climax  of 
evidence.  It  is  one  which  well  displays  the  copiousness  and 
strength  of  the  Greek  langu^e,  and  which  cannot  be  rendered 
faithfully  but  by  the  word  now  consecrated  to  Catholic  use, 
trangubslantiation.\\     We  have  already  seen  that  the  Fathers 

•  Dc  Fide  iv.  c.  4,  Mm.  ii.  944, 

t  Magna  Csiecbct.  Oratia.  ii  537.  g  Com.  v 

\  See  [lie  declantions  of  the  Greek  scnisEnUical  biehopi  o 
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familiarly  speak  of  the  bread  and  wine  being  made  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ.  They  go  still  further,  and  declare  that 
they  are  transmuted^  or — ^to  coin  a  word,  for  we  have  none  to 
supply  its  place — trans-made  [fxerairoiovvrtujy  or  made  into  a 
new  substance^  or  transubstantiated.  Perhaps  there  is  none 
of  the  other  forms  of  expression  more  common  than  this. 

1.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa:  "  The  Body  of  Christ,  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  word  of  God,  was  changed  into  a  divine 
dignity ;  and  so  also  I  believe  that  the  bread,  made  holy  by 
God's  word,  is  transmvied  \jitra7touiaQai\  into  the  Body  of 
Christ"* 

2.  A  few  sentences  after, he  goes  on :  "For  there  also  the 
grace  of  the  Word  made  holy  the  body  which  had  its  sub- 
stance from  bread,  and  after  a  certain  manner  was  bread ;  so 
here  also,  this  bread,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  is  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  prayer;  not  that  it  passeth  into  the 
body  of  the  Word  in  the  way  of  eating  and  drinking,  but  that 
it  is  instantly  transmuted  [/i£ra7r<H«/neVocl  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  according  to  what  he  said,  *  This  is  my  Body.'  "f 

3.  The  same  word  is  found  in  Theodoret,  and  it  is  the 
more  remarkable  inasmuch  he  uses  it  in  translating  a  passage 
which  he  quotes  from  St.  Ambrose.  "  For  although  thou 
believest,"  says  he,  "  that  Christ^s  Body  is  real,  and  bringest 
it  to  the  altar  to  be  transmuted  [vp6g  /icrairoi^o-ii'],  but  distin* 
guishest  not  the  nature  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  divinity, 
we  will  ask  jou/'X  &c.  The  word  used  by  St  Ambrose,  and 
which  Theoderet  considered  sjmonymous  with  jutTaTrvieitrdaif 
was  transfiguraru     We  have  already  referred  to  the  passage. 

4.  St.  John  Damascene :  "  Thus,  the  bread  of  the  oblation 
and  the  wine  and  water,  through  the  invocation  and  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  supematurally  transmuted 
[vTTfp^vwc  fjieTavoiovyrai]  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. ■'§ 

With  this  remarkable  class  we  close  our  case.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  have  multiplied  the  examples  both  in  this  and  in 
other  classes,  but  we  shall  not  proceed  further,  because  we 
think  it  impossible  for  any  one  who  really  respects  the  fathers, 
to  resist  the  evidence  in  favour  of  transubstantiation  already 
produced;  and  still  more,  for  any  student  of  antiquity, 
whether  he  respect  them  or  not,  to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to 
what  were  their  true  sentiments  upon  this  mysterious  topic. 

transubstantiatioii,  appended  to  the  "  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi,"  voL  i.  p.  1199,  and 
fol.    Paris,  1841. 

♦  Tom.  iL  536.  f  Ibid.  J  Tom.  iy.  p.  147.    Halle,  1772. 

§  De  Fide  Orthodoxa,  lib.  iv.  p.  317. 
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It  is  Billy  to  Bay,  while  we  }iave  such  a  blaze  of  eiadencei 
fore  us,  that  they  contented  tiicmselvca  with  believing  ' 

Christ  wos  really  preeeiit,  and  abstracted  from  the  mot     

which  he  waa  present  in  the  hleased  Eucharist  We  defy 
any  man  who  calmly  considers  their  language,  to  doubt  that 
they  not  only  defined  that  Chriat  waa  present  after  %  certain 
mode  {and  not  merely  in  the  abstract),  but  tlmt  tlie  mode  so 
defined  by  thorn  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  other  than  tran- 
Bubstantiation ;  that  ie,  that  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
cease  to  exist  after  consecration,  and  that,  under  the  ap{>e»r- 
ances  thereof  which  remain,  his  body  and  blood,  together 
with  his  soul  and  divinity,  truly,  really,  and  subetantiallr, 
exist  and  are  received  by  the  communicant.  It  la  luirdly 
possible  to  devise,  even  in  the  rich  and  copious  vocabulary  of 
Greece,  a  variety  of  phrase  which  they  have  not  employed  to 
convey  this  meaning.  To  recapitulate  the  singularly  varied 
and  expresMve  forms  of  language  which  they  uae,  they  de- 
clare, not  only  that  the  sacramental  symbols  are  (class  i.)  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  what  was  bread  /las  been 
mads  (class  n.)  hia  body ;  but  they  further  define  the  mode 
in  which  this  has  taken  place,  insisting  (against  all  tlie  ap- 
parent evidence  of  sense,  on  which,  be  it  remembered,  tliey 
never  fail  to  dwell)  and  proving  by  illustrations  and  examples 
which  have  no  meaning  except  in  the  hypothesis  of  transub- 
stantiation,  that  the  symbols  are  changed  and  conmrted 
(classes  III.-IV.)  into  the  body  and  blood ;  that  by  this  change 
they  are  not  only  transformed  (class  v.)  or  transfigured,  but 
that  their  elemenia  or  oonstitiient  parts  are  (class  vi.)  changed ; 
and,  finally,  to  remove  all  i>098ibility  of  doubt,  that  they  are 
as  it  were  (claas  vii.)  tbansmade,  made  into  a  new  tbinq,  or, 
intheapt  language  oftheCatholicdogma,  TRANSUBSTANTIATED. 
Clear  and  conclusive  as  this  evidence  must  be  to  eveiT 
inquirer,  we  feel  that  to  those  who,  like  Dr.  Puscy  and  hia 
friends,  admit  thatthe Real  Presence  was  thefaithof  the  Church 
in  the  times  when  the  fathers  wrote  and  preached,  it  should 
be  absolutely  irresistible.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  those 
times  the  questions  regarding  the  mode  of  the  presence  had 
never  been  heard  of;  that  the  language  therefore  which  the 
fathers  employ  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  a  simple 
hearer,  unacqumnted  with  metaphysical  abstractions,  would 
understand  it;  that,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  disbelieved, 
or  even  to  have  abstracted  from  the  actual  tran substantiation 
of  the  clciiieiits  of  bread  and  wine,  all  their  arguments  and 
all  their  illustrations  lose  their  force,  and  are  utterly  inappU- 
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cable ;  and  that  (as  the  remarkable  omissions  in  Dr.  Pusey's 
sermons,  already  noticed,  suflSciently  evince)  it  is  only  a 
believer  of  the  actual  transubstantiation  of  the  symbols,  who 
at  the  present  day  can  use  their  language — their  familiar 
every- day  language — fearlessly  and  in  its  complete  integrity. 
We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  these  important  points  that  we 
must  abruptly  break  off  our  comments  on  the  "  Sermon  for 
the  fifth  of  November."  Indeed,  as  it  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple calumniare  audacter^  aliquid  adhcerehit^  and  runs  through 
the  entire  circle  of  Catholic  doctrine,  it  would  be  necessary 
(in  the  proportion  on  which  we  have  hitherto  gone)  to  devote 
an  entire  volume  to  an  adequate  reply.  Having,  however, 
said  so  much  upon  the  two  topics  which  stand  first  in  order, 
we  believe  the  rest  may  be  safely  left  to  produce  its  effect 
upon  those  who,  after  this  expos^^  wUl  take  its  statements 
without  examination. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Symbolism:  or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal 
Differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants^  as  evidenced 
by  their  Symbolical  Writings.  By  John  Adam  Moehler, 
D.D.  Dean  of  Wurzburg  and  late  Professor  of  Theology 
at  the  University  of  Munich  :  translated  from  the  German, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  preceded  by  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  State  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in 
Germany  for  the  last  Hundred  Years.  By  James  Burton 
Robertson,  Esq.,  Translator  of  Schlegel's  Philosophy  of 
History.     2  vols.     London:  1843. 

2.  Dr.  J.  A.  Mdhler%  emannten  Domdecans  zu  Wurzburg, 
find  Bitters  des  Koniglichen  bayerischen  St.  Michael-OrdenSy 
ehedem  ord.  Professors  der  Theologie  zu  MUnchen,  gesam- 
melte  Schrifien  und  Au/satze ;  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Joh, 
Jos.  Ign.  Zollinger.  2  vols.  8vo.  Regensburg :  1839-40. 

THERE  is  a  strong  popular  prejudice  in  these  countries 
against  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  German  theology. 
And,  undoubtedly,  there  is  but  too  much  before  the  world 
under  that  name,  to  confirm  the  prejudice  in  its  fullest  extent. 
There  is  a  host  of  German  writers,  calling  themselves  theo- 
logians, who  have  discarded  the  first  principles,  not  alone  of 
revealed,  but  even  of  natural  religion ;  and  it  is  hard  not  to 
suspect  the  theology  of  a  land,  where  open  and  undisguised 
Pantheism  is  no  obstacle  to  the  licentia  docendi ;  where  mem- 
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bers  of  a  theological  faculty  (as'  at  Berlin,  BreslaUy  Qriefs- 
walde,  and  Kocnigsberg),  regard,  as  not  incompatible  with 
the  ^*  essence  of  Christianity,"  a  system  which  not  only  re- 
jects the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history, 
but  denies  the  personal  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul  ;*  and  where  infidelity,  however  daring, 
if  driven  from  one  seat  of  learning,  is  sure  of  a  ready  and 
honourable  welcome  in  another.! 

Nor  has  the  so  called  Catholic  school  of  Germany  escaped 
its  share  of  this  odium.  The  decrees  of  the  Convention  of 
Ems  have  never  been  forgotten.  The  anti-celibate  party  of 
Baden  and  Wurtemburg  retain  and  keep  alive  the  same 
spirit ;  and  the  Hermesian  school  has  practically  revived,  if 
not  outstepped,  the  very  worst  principles  of  Febronianism  in 
its  bearing  towards  the  Holy  See. 

However,  it  is  not  of  this  extreme  class  we  wish  to  be 
understood,  when  we  speak  of  the  prejudice  against  Greiman 
theologians.  It  extends  even  to  the  sounder  and  more  es- 
timable amon^  them;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  has  gained  strength  and  currency.  There  is 
something  about  even  the  very  best  German  authors,  which, 
to  a  foreigner,  must  always  appear  strange  and  almost  war 
natural  The  very  structure  of  the  sentences  in  the  German 
language  (the  only  language  we  know,  whose  prose  is  more 
difficult  than  its  poetry),  with  their  inversions,  and  paren- 
theses, and  modifications,  and  incidental  propositions,  is  in 
itself  repulsive  to  a  foreign  reader.  The  constitution  of  the 
German  mind,  too,  is  entirely  peculiar ;  the  national  habit 
of  thinking  is  peculiar ;  the  topics  of  argument  which  they 
select,  the  principles  of  argumentation  by  which  they  are 
swayed,  are  entirely  diffisrent  from  those  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  Habituated  to  generalization  of  facts  and  ab- 
straction of  ideas,  they  are  never  so  completely  at  home  as  in 
those  dun  and  shadowy  heights, 

Where  Entity  and  Quiddity, 
The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fiy. 

They  will  build  up  a  theory  before  one  of  us  conld  haipe 


•  See  the  docwioiw  of  the  Vnw«lim  Univprsitios  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bl,«-^ 
Bauer,  deliveml  in  1842.  A  nummary  i»f  those  is  given  in  Mr.  Bobertoon's  In- 
troductory Memoir,  ]>.  Ivl. 

t  As  in  tho  cnso  <»f  tho  iioloHoim  Htrnutw:  who,  deprived  of  a  tutorsliip  in 
Tubingen,  was  invitnl  (o  mn^wyy  a  I'hslr  of  divinity  in  Zurich,  though  the  uh 
pointment  was  aOcrwarda  sw«0PMl\illy  ntsistod.  ^^ 
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selected  the  ground  for  its  foundation.  They  will  see 
strength  and  solidity,  where  we  can  discover  but  futility 
and  nimsiness.  What  is  light  to  them,  will  frequently  be, 
in  our  eyes,  little  better  than  smoke  or  moonshine.  There 
is  among  them  all,  besides,  a  passion  for  novelty  which,  in  a 
positive  science  like  divinity,  can  never  be  indulged  without 
danger,  not  to  say  actual  injury,  to  truth.  The  strongest 
views,  if  they  happen  to  be  old,  are  too  frequently  abandoned 
for  some  unsubstantial  novelty,  with  nothing  but  its  fancied 
originality  to  recommend  it,  and  owing  all  its  weight  to  the 
over  partial  imagination  of  the  inventor.  It  is  beyond  our 
present  scope  to  offer  examples  of  this  propensity ;  but  it  is 
a  blemish  which  every  German  student  is  capable  of  under- 
standing, and  which,  unhappily,  has  left  its  traces  in  the  so- 
called  German  school  in  France  (represented  by  Gerbet, 
Ozanam,  and  their  friends),  otherwise  so  estimable  and  so 
highly  gifted. 

But,  although  there  is  much  that  is  bad,  much,  too,  that  is 
indifferent,  in  the  theology  of  Germany,  it  would  be  the  ex- 
treme of  prejudice  to  deny  that  there  is,  also,  a  great  deal  that 
is  excellent,  a  great  deal  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  substitute  in  the  literature  of  any  other  country :  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  our  readers,  though  they  may  find  in 
it  occasional  traces  of  the  very  mannerisms  to  wnich  we  have 
been  referring,  will,  nevertheless,  forget  most  of  their  preju- 
dices, in  the  perusal  of  the  admirable  book  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  perfect 
work.  On  the  contrarjr,  it  is  not  without  some  inaccuracies, 
and  there  are  a  few  of  its  opinions  to  which  we  are  far  from 
subscribing ;  but  it  abounds  throughout  with  solid  and  pro- 
found views :  it  unites  the  strong  and  sterling  stuff  of  the 
olden  divines,  with  the  more  subtle  mysticism  now  popular  in 
Germany,  and,  in  a  subject  so  vast  and  varied,  exhibits  a 
power  of  methodizing  and  condensing,  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled, — tardly  even  by  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches  himself. 

The  "  SymholisnC^  has  now  been  above  ten  years  before  the 
world,  and  it  is  time  that  we  should  hear  something  of  it  in 
these  countries.  The  well-known  Protestant  divine,  Schleier- 
macher,  declared  it  to  be  the  greatest  blow  ever  given  to 
Protestantism;  and  another  very  distinguished  professor  of 
Bonn  confesses,  that  none  of  the  replies  which  it  called  out, 
at  all  approached  it  in  force  of  reasoning.*     In  six  years  it 

*  Memoir,  p.  ciii. 
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passed  through  five  editions  (each  of  three  or  four  thousand 
copies),  which  obtained  as  great  circulation  in  Frotcatant  aa 
in  Catholic  Germany.  It  was  translated  into  French  soon 
after  its  first  appeitrance.  The  papal  auncio  in  Switzerland 
has  since  translated  it  both  into  Latin  and  Italian.  All  three 
tranalations  have  had  almost  unparalleled  success,  and  the 
work  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-hook  in  several  of  the  < 
nental  universities. 

It  is  with  very  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  i 
come  the  long-promised  English  translation,  from  the  V—^ 
Mr.  Kobertson,  already  so  favourably  known  by  his  trandL 
tiou  of  Frederick  Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  Histofy.  The  Sj/m- 
iolism  is  executed  in  a  manner  at  once  worthy  of  the  suhject, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  high  character  of  the  former  tra 
tion.  The  style  is  clear,  simple,  and  well-sustained;  ai: 
a  work  so  singularly  technical  in  its  structure  and  phraseolq 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  translation  displays  an  aequ] ' 
ance  with  the  principles  of  divinity,  rarely  to  be  found  u  _^ 
unprofessional  writer.  Mr.  Robertson  has  added  much  ta* 
the  interest  and  utility  of  his  book,  by  a  lengthened  intoo* 
duction,  containing  a  condensed  view  of  the  religious  histoiy 
of  Germany,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  during  the  last  eoh- 
tury,  and  a  very  full,  though  concise,  memoir  of  the  author  of 
the  Symbolism.  As  the  historical  sketch  of  GermaD^  u 
already  so  condensed  as  hardly  to  admit  further  compreanoii, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending  it  to  the 
reader,  as  very  interesting ;  and,  though  it  be  not  very  pro- 
found, yet  full  of  accurate  information,  which  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  collect  elsewhere.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  compress  the  leading  facts  contained  in  the  memoir  of  the 
lamented  author. 

John  Adam  Moehler  was  bom  at  Igershelm,  a  town  on  tlie 
con0nes  of  Franconia  and  Swabia,  on  the  8th  of  May  1796. 
His  mother  died  while  he  was  still  young,  but  his  father, 
though  otherwise  a  severe  parent,  appears  to  have  faithfully 
supplied  her  place,  devoting  to  the  religious  education  of  hia 
eon,  all  the  care  which  it  more  commonly  falls  to  the  mother 
to  bestow.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  sent  to  the  chief 
school  of  Mergentheim,  a  town  two  miles  distant  from  Igera- 
heim,  whence — so  anxiously  did  his  father  watch  over  his 
morals — he  was  obliged  to  return  home  every  evening.  Of 
his  school  history  but  little  is  recorded,  and  that  little  gave 
but  slender  promise  of  his  after  eminence.  He  had  many 
superiors  in  almost  all  his  classes ;  and,  were  it  not  that  he 
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displayed,  from  his  earliest  years,  an  uncommon  fondnesd  for 
the  study  of  history,  whicn  absorbed  all  his  attention,  he 
would  have  left  school  with  the  character  of  a  very  ordinary 
school-boy. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  Lyceum  of  EU- 
wangen  to  commence  the  study  of  theology.  For  a  time  he 
appears  to  have  been  undecided  as  to  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession; but  in  the  following  year,  1815,  he  finally  resolved 
to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  repaired  to  Tubingen, 
where,  after  four  years  spent  in  the  seminary,  and  in  attend- 
ance on  the  theological  lectures  of  the  university,  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  1819. 

Immediately  after  his  ordination  he  was  sent  as  curate  to 
Walderstadt,  whence  he  was  soon  transferred  to  Keidlingen. 
During  the  year  which  he  spent  in  these  missions,  his  conduct 
was  beyond  all  praise,  and  the  highest  testimony  is  borne  to 
his  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  his  ardent,  though  gentle 
zeal,  and  his  unremitting  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  all  his 
duties.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
then  state  of  theological  education  in  Germany,  that,  at  this 
period,  some  of  his  warmest  friends  were  not  without  appre- 
hensions for  the  soundness  and  orthodoxy  of  his  views.  The 
Faculty  of  Tubingen,  from  which  his  notions  of  theology 
were  drawn,  was  at  that  period  far  from  immaculate ;  nor  was 
it  till  after  Iqng  years  of  private  study  that  he  succeeded  in 
disabusing  his  mind  of  the  prejudices  it  had  imbibed  at  this 
tainted  source. 

Even  during  this  year  of  missionary  labour,  however,  all 
bis  tastes  and  feelings  were  turned  towards  a  retired  and 
literary  life,  and  in  1S21  he  gladly  embraced  the  offer  of  a 
tutorship  in  the  seminary  of  Tubingen.  For  two  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  classical  and  philosophical  studies  with  all 
the  zeal  which  was  afterwards  turned  mto  another  channel 
With  such  ardour  did  he  enter  into  these  pursuits,  that,  to 
use  his  own  expressive  phrase,  he  actually  "lived  in  heathen- 
ism ;^  and  so  thoroughly  had  he  imbibed  the  taste  for  ancient 
literature,  that  in  1822  he  had  drawn  up  a  memorial  to  the 
government,  soliciting  a  permanent  appointment  to  a  place  in 
the  philological  faculty  which  had  just  become  vacant.  Had 
his  petition  been  successful,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
genius  which  has  since  so  much  enriched  the  science  of 
theology  in  Germany,  would  have  been  transferred,  in  all  its 
ardour,  to  the  comparatively  unprofitable  pursuits  of  philology. 
But  it  was  otherwise  arranged.    When  ne  was  on  the  point 
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of  forwarding  tho  petition,  he  was  DAincd  to  a  thcolon^cal 
tutorship,  which  he  at  once  accepted,  and  abandoned  philology 
(except  aa  a  lighter  study),  for  ever. 

His  aiipointment  was  confirmed  by  the  government,  who, 
with  a  liberality  well  deserving  of  imitation,  supplied  him 
with  the  means  of  visiting  the  most  distinguiBhed  universitieB 
of  Germany  before  he  should  enter  upon  his  office.  Moehler 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  thus  afforded,  and 
visited  in  succession  Jena,  Leipsig,  Halle,  Berlin,  Gottingen, 
Prague,  Vienna,  and  Landshut.  It  is  not  a  little  singular, 
that  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  literary  tour,  in  a  Protestant 
university,  and  from  a  Protestant  professor,  he  first  learned 
to  distrust  and  dislike  the  principles  of  his  early  theological 
education.  In  Ms  intercourse  with  the  celebrated  Plank, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Gottingen — a  tractarian  by  antici- 
X>ation,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  early- 
ages — ^his  attention  was  first  called  to  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  Fathers,  which  the  new  Catholic  school  of 
Tubingen  had  entirely  discarded.  With  what  fruit  he  culti- 
vated the  taste  for  these  invaluable  studies,  inspired  by  his 
conversation  with  this  enlightened  friend,  (who,  indeed,  was 
half  Catholic  in  many  of  his  views),  may  be  estimated  from 
his  immense,  though  unfinished  work — extending  to  above  a 
thousand  8vo,  pages — on  Patrology,  the  MS.  of  which  has 
been  published  since  his  death,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Keithmayer, 
of  Munich. 

His  career  as  professor  commenced  in  182.'i,  with  a  courac 
of  lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  and  another  on  the 
Canon  Law.  Two  years  later  (1825)  he  published  hia 
first,  and  in  every  way  least  estimable  work,  on  the  t/nity  of 
the  Church.  Wo  have  never  seen  this  publication,  which  is 
now  BO  rare,  that  Mr.  Robertson,  though  upon  the  spot,  haa  not 
been  able  to  find  a  copy ;  but  it  is  represented  as  having  been 
afterwards  a  subject  of  bitter  regret  to  the  author,  on  account 
of  some  opinions  hastily  expressed,  which  his  maturer  judg- 
ment retracted  and  would  gladly  have  expunged.  As  a  lite- 
rary composition,  however,  it  contained  many  evidences  of  a 
profound  and  cultivated  mind,  and  displayed  so  muoh  various 
and  extensive  erudition,  that  in  the  following  year  he  was 
invited  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Freibm^,  in  Breisgau ;  an 
offer,  however,  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to  accept. 

Meanwhile  his  studies  were  turning  in  a  more  liealthy 
direction.  For  a  time  he  gave  himself  up  almost  entirely  to 
the  study  of  the  fathers ;  and  the  first  fruit  of  hia  labours  waa 
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his  Athanasius^ — a  hiBtorical  and  biographical  sketch  of  this 
illustrious  saint,  and  of  the  religious  controversies  which  agi- 
tated the  Church  during  his  times.  This  learned  work, 
though  professedly  historical,  was  intended  to  serve  a  contro- 
versial purpose  also;  and,  like  the  Oxford  translation  of 
Fleury*s  history  of  the  five  first  ages,  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  dominant  rationalistic  school  of  Church  history, 
wliich  prevailed  and  still  prevails  in  Germany.  We  are 
induced  to  transcribe  Mr.  Robertson's  account  of  this  in- 
teresting work,  which  we  trust  he  may  hereafter  be  induced 
to  translate.  With  a  few  slight  modifications  it  would  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  English  readers,  and  we 
want  in  the  English  language  some  antidote  to  that  ialse  and 
insidious  picture  of  this  holy  man,  which  the  "  infidel  his- 
torian" regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 

''  All  the  personages  who  took  part  in  this  mighty  conflict  are 
pourtrayed  with  much  truth,  life,  and  interest  In  the  hostile  camp 
we  find  the  false-hearted,  double-tongued  Arius  ;  the  crafty  Euse- 
bius  of  Nicomedia ;  the  hypocritical  Valens  and  Ursacius ;  the  au- 
dacious Aetius;  the  weak  and  tyrannical  emperor  Constantius; 
and,  lastly,  the  pagan  enthusiast,  Julian,  who  hangs  over  the  Church 
like  a  dark,  boding,  but,  happily,  passing,  thunder-cloud.  On  the 
side  of  the  combatants  for  truth,  the  firmness  of  Pope  Julius ;  the 
noble-minded  character  of  his  successor,  Libcrius;  the  intrepid 
fortitude  of  the  venerable  Osios ;  the  burning  zeal  of  Marcellus  of 
Ancyra;  the  high  courage,  but  harsh  and  intemperate  zeal  of 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari ;  the  genius,  the  eloquence,  the  mild  virtues, 
and  unshaken  constancy  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers;  and,  lastly,  the 
lofty  genius  and  majestic  character  of  the  great  Athanasius,  alter- 
nately challenge  our  admiration  and  enlist  our  sympathy. 

"  Much  as  all  Catholics  are  taught,  from  childhood,  to  revere  the 
character  of  this  great  confessor,  yet  none  can  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  Moehler's  work  without  feeling  increased  admiration  for  his 
genius,  and  increased  love  and  veneration  for  his  virtues.  In  the 
writings  of  Athanasius,  what  marvellous  acuteness  of  dialectic, 
what  prodigious  depth  of  observation,  do  we  discover  I  what  in- 
tuitive insight  into  the  mind  of  Scripture  I  what  dexterity  in  the 
application  of  its  texts !  what  knowledge  in  the  tradition  of  the 
fathers,  and  what  instinctive  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  ! 
In  his  life,  what  magnanimous  intrepidity  in  the  defence  of  truth ! 
what  unwearied  perseverance  in  the  path  of  duty  I  what  unbroken 
constancy  under  persecution !  what  presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of 
danger !  what  sagacious  insight  into  the  wiles  and  machinations  of 
heretics  I  what  generosity  towi  enemies !     How  temperate, 

too^  is  his  seal,  and  what  a  ation,  where  compromise 
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^      wisdom  in  tlie  gOTemment  of  his  vast  patriarchate !     Watch  him    ^^ 
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through  all  the  phases  of  his  various  destinies  I  See  him  n 
rouDded  by  the  love  and  sympath;  of  his  AlexandriaDs ;  now  con- 
fronting hostile  synods ;  now  undertaking  long  and  perilous  journeys 
to  defend  his  character  from  calumny,  and  to  unmask  hefore  the 
head  of  the  Church  the  arts  of  heresy  ;  now  fearlessly  proclaiming 
the  truth  at  the  court  of  the  tyrannicul  Constonlius;  and  now 
banished,  time  after  time,  from  his  dioceas,  his  country,  his  friends; 
encompassed  by  perils  from  false  brethren,  perils  from  the  sea, 
perils  from  the  wilderness ;  and,  while  surrounded  by  the  lions  of 
the  Lybian  desert,  writing  those  immortal  letters  and  treatises, 
where  he  consoles  the  persecuted  sons  of  the  Church,  confirms  her 
wavering  members,  and  refutes  the  elated  heretics ; — productions 
that  to  the  end  of  time  will  be  the  solace  and  the  glory  of  the 
Chnreb  1 

"  Behold  him  now,  at  the  close  of  his  glorious  career,  after  forty 
years'  incessant  toil,  hardship,  and  suffering ;  with  a  frame  unbent, 
and  a  mind  unauhdued  by  age,  still  ready  to  fight  new  battles  for 
the  Lord :  spared  by  Heaven  to  see  the  great  adversary  he  had  so 
long  combated — the  adversary  of  Christ — the  monster  Arianisra, 
gasping  and  bleeding  from  his  death-wound.  Behold  the  veteran 
warrior  now  honoured  by  that  degenerate  court  which  had  so  long 
persecuted  him ;  consoled  by  the  re.speet  and  aynipalhy  of  the 
Christian  world  ;  eonsuited  on  all  important  affairs  by  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  Church,  near  or  remote ;  and  nerving  the  courage  and 
directing  the  counsels  of  that  young,  hopeful  hand  of  Christ's  sol- 
diers— the  Basils,  the  Nazianzens,  and  the  Nyssas,  who  were  des- 
tined to  follow  up  the  victory  he  hod  achieved,  and  annihilate  the 
great  antagonist  of  the  Church. 

"  But  AthanasiuB  attained  to  this  great  authority  ai  the  Church, 
only  because  he  had  been  moat  obedient  and  most  faithful  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  hy  his  personal  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  sanctity  alone,  that  he  obtained  such  a  prodigious  ascen- 
dancy over  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  but  also  by  the  weight 
he  derived  from  the  sanction  of  the  Church  and  its  visible  head. 

"  What  a  glorious  part  doth  not  the  holy  Roman  See  act  in  this 
Arian  contest !  While  orthodox  prelates  are  driven  from  their 
aees;  while  some  quail  before  triumphant  heresy,  and  others  are 
inoauljously  entrapped  into  the  acceptance  of  ambiguous  formula- 
ries !  while  the  faithful  are  distracted  by  the  conSicting  decisions  of 
hostile  synods,  and  doctrine  ia  undermined,  and  discipline  subverted, 
by  intruded  heretical  bishops,  the  Roman  pontiffs  ever  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  Nicene  Council,  quash  the  decrees  of  heretical  pro- 
vineial  synods,  restore  to  their  churches  the  banished  prelates,  con- 
demn their  ajlversaries,  everywhere  enforce  cauoutcal  discipline, 
and  flometimes  overawe  the  hoftile  potentates  of  the  earth." — vol.i 
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While  employed  in  these  weightier  studies^  Moehler  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  Catholic  periodical  literature  of 
Germany,  especiaUy  to  the  Tubingen  Quarterly  Theological 
Reviewy  which  from  the  commencement  of  his  connection 
with  it,  breathes  entirely  a  new  spirit.  One  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful essays.  On  Clerical  Celibacy^  appeared  about  the  same 
time  with  the  Athanasius,  In  the  year  1828,  he  began  the 
series  of  lectures  which  he  afterwards  published  under  the 
title  of  Symbolism.  The  reputation  which  they  at  once  pro- 
cured for  him  drew  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, who  offered  him  a  chair  of  theolo^  at  Breslau,  in 
Silesia;  but,  though  still  only  a  tutor  m  Tubingen,  he 
declined  this,  as  he  had  done  the  previous  proposal ;  and  soon 
after  obtained  the  professorship-in-ordinary  of  theology  in 
his  own  university.  It  was  not  till  1832  tnat  he  published 
his  course  of  lectures  on  the  Symbols.  Its  appearance  had 
long  been  eagerly  watched  for ;  and  it  immediately  drew  out 
a  host  of  replies,  the  most  respectable  of  which  were  those  of 
Nitsch,  Marheineke,  and  Baur.  That  of  Baur,  who  was 
Professor  of  the  rival  (Protestant)  Faculty  of  Theology  at 
Tubingen,  is  by  far  the  most  learned  and  elaborate.  But  it 
is  admitted  by  Moehler's  antagonists  to  have  been  a  complete 
failure  ;*  and  in  a  short  time  Moehler  replied  triumphantly, 
in  a  volume  entitled,  New  Investigation  into  the  Doctrinal  Dif- 
ferences bettveen  Catholics  and  ProtestantsA  The  greater  part 
of  this  volume  (divested,  of  course,  of  its  character  of  a  reply), 
has  been  incorporated  with  the  edition  (the  fifth)  from  which 
Mr.  Robertson's  translation  is  made. 

Moehler  was  now  confessedly  at  the  head  of  Catholic  litera- 
ture in  Germany.  The  Prussian  government,  notwithstand- 
ing the  failure  of  its  former  plan  of  fixing  him  at  Breslau, 
made  him  a  new  offer  of  the  theological  chair  at  Bonn.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  would  have  gladly  accepted  this 
appointment,  which  would  have  placeu  him  in  communica- 
tion, >and  enabled  him  to  act  in  concert,  with  his  friend  Pro- 
fessor Klee,  the  unwearied  champion  of  the  faith  in  that 
stronghold  of  Hermesianism.  But  the  measure  was  frus- 
trated by  the  intrigues  of  this  powerful  party,  who,  already 
sufficiently  embarrassed  by  the  learning  and  activity  of  Klee, 
dreaded  tne  accession  to  the  adverse  ranks  of  so  popular  a 

Erofessor  and  so  powerful  a  writer.     Nor  did  their  factious 
ostility  end  here.     Representing  him  to  the  government  as 

— "         -  --  1 _^_ 

*  Conversations  Lexicon.    Leipsig,  1S40.  p.  699.  f  MainU,  1834. 
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a  dieturlier  of  tlie  religious  peace  of  the  university, 
excited  a  strong  prejudice  even  nguinst  his  most  unexcepti 
able  writings ;  though  in  truth,  ii'  there  be  any  defect  in 
particular  in  Moehler's  tone,  it  is  rather  a  tendency  to  strel 
than  to  narrow  the  principles  of  conciliation.  The  system  of 
petty  annoyance  pcreeveringly  employed  agaiuat  him,  tJie 
consciouenesa  of  hia  being  an  object  of  groundlees  susplciDQ 
to  the  authorities,  and  the  personal  acrimony  which  Jlaur 
iind  hia  friends  mixed  up  with  the  controversy  in  which  they 
had  been  engi^ed  with  hlni  from  the  appeai-ance  of  the  Sym- 
bolik,  combined  to  render  hia  fiurther  residence  at  Tiiblngen 
anything  but  a  happy  one ;  and  when,  in  the  beginning  of 
1835,  he  was  Invited  by  King  Lewis,  of  Bavaria,  to  aeeept 
the  chair  of  theology  in  hia  new  university  at  ftlunich, 
gladly  embraced  the  offer,  and  having  resigned  hia  appoi 
ment  at  Tubingen,  which  he  had  held  for  ten  years,  arrii 
at  Munich  early  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year. 

Ungrateful  aa  whs  the  close  of  Ills  connection  with  Tubu*- 
gen,  his  residence  there  had  been  a  source  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  Catholic  interests,  not  only  of  that  Univer- 
Bity,  but  of  the  entire  German  Cliuroh.  He  commenced  his 
career  under  singularly  unfavourable  circumatanccs.  A  wild 
and  irregulni'  body  of  students,  a  temporising  and  but  balf- 
aound  Catholio  faculty, — timid  in  defending  the  truth,  per- 
liaps  daring  In  propounding  heterodox  or  at  least  dangerous 
opinlona— and  a  lax  and  Ill-instructed  clergy,  were,  at  the 
best,  unpromising  materials  wherewith  to  labour  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  Churcli.  And  yet,  before  he  was  called  to 
the  more  genial  sphere  of  the  Bavarian  University,  he  had 
almost  renewed  the  face  of  things  In  Wlrtcmberg.  His  mild 
and  engaging  manners  won  the  affections  of  Uie  students, 
while  hiB  surpassing  genius  commanded  their  respect.  Into 
the  Catholic  faculty  of  the  University  he  breathed  a  new 
life, — emboldening  the  timid,  correcting  the  unsound,  infusing 
into  nil  the  spirit  of  their  common  cause ;  and  eveu  siiKie  his 
death,  the  princljiles  which  he  Imjmrted  to  the  young  men 
who  had  the  happiness  of  attending  hia  lectures,  ailcutly  dis- 
seminated by  them  in  their  respective  localities,  have  pro- 
duced a  marked  effect  on  the  entire  body  of  the  Wlrtemberg 
clergy, 

His  first  course  of  lectures  at  Munich  was  on  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Roniana,  and  was  followed  up  by  a  series 
on  the  other  epistles  of  the  ajKistle.  But  by  far  the  most 
interesting  course  which  he  delivered  while  he  held  the  thco- 
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logical  chair  of  this  University,  was  that  on  Patrology, — a 
series  of  biographical,  critical,  and  doctrinal  dissertations  on 
the  fathers,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  St.  Clement 
of  Rome  down  to  Lactantius.  The  notes  from  which  these 
lectures  were  delivered  have  been  arranged  and  published, 
since  his  death,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Beithmayer,  who  now  occu- 
pies the  chair  then  held  by  Moehler. 

For  a  time  his  residence  in  the  Bavarian  capital  was  extremely 
happy.  But  during  the  visitation  of  cholera  which  befel  the 
city  in  1836,  his  health  sustained  a  severe  shock ;  and  a  pro- 
tracted attack  of  influenza  in  the  following  spring  completely 
undermined  his  constitution,  already  impaired  by  too  assidu- 
ous study,  and  left  behind  it  traces  of  delicacy  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  At  the  instance  of  his  physicians, 
however,  he  spent  the  summer  of  1837  in  the  southern  Tyrol ; 
whence  he  returned  in  autunm,  apparently  so  far  reestablished 
that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  resume  his  ordinary  duties.  But 
in  November,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  reopening  his  lectures, 
a  new  attack  undid  all  the  benefit  which  he  had  derived  from 
his  summer  tour ;  and,  though  he  seemed  to  rally  a  little, 
and  actually  resumed  his  course  for  a  few  weeks,  the  result 
of  his  imprudence  was  a  severe  attack  of  the  chest,  which 
eventuated  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It  now  became 
apparent  that  any  attempt  to  continue  his  professional  duties 
would  necessarily  prove  fatal.  He  dechned  a  third  offer 
made  him  by  the  Prussian  government,  of  a  chair  at  Bonn, 
with  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  the  king, 
with  the  kind  and  considerate  forethought  for  which  he  is  so 
distinguished,  appointed  him  dean  of  Wiirzburg  and  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  But  this  gleam  of  royal  favour 
served  only  to  brighten  the  last  hours  of  his  life.  Fever  soon 
followed  in  the  train  of  inflammation.  During  the  month  of 
March  he  enjoyed  occasional  relief;  but,  in  the  end  of  Lent, 
his  strength  gradually  declined.  On  the  Tuesday  of  Holy 
Week,  he  received  the  last  sacraments  with  the  most  edifying 
piety  and  resignation ;  and  on  Holy  Thursday  (April  12tn 
1838),  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  umversaUy 
deplored  by  his  Catholic  fellow-coimtrymen,  and  respected 
and  admired  even  by  those  from  whom  he  differed  in  reUgion, 
and  had  long  been  engaged  in  religious  discussion.  His  loss 
was  an  almost  irreparable  blow  to  the  Catholic  literature  of 
Germany,  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  elevate  and  purify ; 
and  it  has  been  felt  with  double  bitterness  since  the  equally 
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^H    premature  death  of  his  amiable  and  ^fWd  eucccseor,  Helnrich 
^m    KlcGi  wltich  occurred  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards. 
^P         To  the  friends  of  the  liberties  of  theChurchitwill  be  interest- 
ing to  know  tliat  Moehler's  last  literary  effort  was  a  powerful 
and  indignant  appeal  agonal  the  imprisonment  of  the  venerable 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  which  api>eared  in  the  Algemeim  Z«i- 
^^     tttuff,  during  the  February  of  1 838.     In  addition  to  the  works 
^K    already  named,  the  collection  published  by  Dr.  Dcillingcr  con- 
^1    tains  several  shorter  (Ussertations,  one  of  which,  a  sketch  of 
^V     the  life  of  St.  Anselm,  was  translated  into  English  some  years 
since ;  they  were  chiefly  contributions  to  the  Tubingen  Review. 
They  are  almost  all  occasional  pieces, — some  of  them  are  in- 
complete and  luietily  written :  but  all  bciir  evident  marks  of 
the  same  powerful  and  cultivated  mijid. 

It  remains  for  us  to  offer  a  brief  account  of  what  must 
always  be  considered  his  greatest  work,  tlie  Symbolism.  The 
full  and  coni])rehenBivc  title  of  the  book  relieves  us  from  the 

I  necessity  of  explaining  its  general  plan.  I3ut  it  may  be 
necessary  tu  guard  the  reader  against  an  expectation  which 
we  liave  known  to  be  pretty  generally  entertained,  viz.,  that 
it  enters  into  all  the  shades  anJ  varieties  of  religious  opinioa 
uhiuh  prevail  lu  Protestant  Germany  at  the  present  day. 
Such  a  book,  from  a  Catholic  pen,  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
desideratum  in  our  literature ;  and  in  Mr.  Kobertson's  Intro- 
ductory Memoir  many  valuable  materials  for  such  a  work 
will  be  found.  But  the  St/mbolism  does  not  profess  this  ob- 
ject. The  principles  of  the  modern  Kationalists  have  never 
been  embodied  in  any  authorized  formulary  of  faith ;  their 
opinions  could  only  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  private 
individuals,  without  any  authority  beyond  what  tlie  name  of 
the  writer  might  carry  with  it,  and  Moehlcr  has  confined 
himself  to  the  older  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  to  the  sects 
which  sprung  from  it  at  or  soon  after  its  first  origin, — to 
those,  and  tliose  only,  whicli  jHisHeas  either  authorized  formu- 
laries, or  at  least  writings  of  a  semi-authoritative  character. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  having  completed  this  {lortioa 
of  the  subject,  he  did  not  further  address  himself  to  the  more 
modern  phages  of  Protestantism.  But  the  reason  is  satisfac- 
torily explmned  by  Mr.  Itobcrtson : — 

"  It  may,  at  first  eight,  appear  Ningular,  tliat  a  work  which  has 
excited  w)  pi'Ddiginus  a  seniuition  tlii-oit);[liout  Germany,  which  has 
been  read  by  ProtestunU  »»  well  as  Cnlhulic-s,  with  an  avidity  that 
pfovcs  it  res|x)niltid  lu  a  want  generally  felt,  should  have  left  un- 
touched the  exi^iting  foruiB  of  I'rolcetaatiiiiu,  and  buen  exclusively' 
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engaged  with  the  refutation  of  those  antiquated  doctrines  that, 
though  in  certain  Protestant  countries  they  may  still  retain  some 
influence  and  authority,  can  count  in  Protestant  Grermany  but  a 
small  number  of  adherents.  How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
I  must  observe  that,  although  the  Symbolism  abstains  from  inves- 
tigating the  modem  systems  of  Protestantism,  yet  it  presupposes 
throughout  their  existence  ;  and  the  work  itself  could  never  have 
appeared,  if  Protestantism  had  not  attained  its  ultimate  term  of 
development.  The  present  forms  of  Protestantism,  moreover,  being 
only  a  necessary  development  of  its  earlier  errors,  a  solid  and 
vigorous  refutation  of  the  latter  must  needs  overthrow  the  former. 
But  there  is  yet  another  and  more  special  reason,  which,  in  despite 
of  first  appearances,  rendered  tJiis  work  eminently  opportune.  A 
portion  of  the  German  Protestants,  as  we  have  seen,  recoiling  from 
the  abyss,  to  which  Rationalism  was  fast  conducting  them,  sought 
a  refuge  in  falling  back  on  the  old  symbolical  books  of  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  Churches,  whose  authority  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years  had  been  totally  disregarded.  This  movement  of  minds  was 
seconded  by  some  Protestant  princes,  particularly  by  the  late  King 
of  Prussia,  who  had  learned,  from  bitter  experience,  the  disastrous 
political  consequences  which  the  doctrines  of  Rationalism  are  cal- 
culated to  produce.  This  sovereign,  who  was  as  skilful  an  eccle- 
siastical, as  he  was  a  military,  tactician,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  two  enemies,  Catholicism  and  Rationalism,  who  were  galling 
his  flanks,  sounded  the  trumpet  for  retreat,  and,  assisted  by  an  able 
staif  of  theologians,  was  making  a  rapid  retrogade  march  on  the  old 
formularies — the  bulwarks  of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  which,  for 
more  than  half  a  century  neglected  and  dilapidated,  had  remained 
utterly  untenanted.  Moehler  watched  his  moment — fell  with  ter- 
rific onslaught  on  the  retreating  forces — ^blew  up  the  old  Protestant 
strongholds— compelled  the  enemy  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  brought 
him  at  last  into  such  straits,  that  he  must  now  either  make  an 
unconditional  surrender  to  the  Church,  or  be  swept  down  the  abyss 
of  Pantheism.  This  is  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  the  present 
book — this  is  in  part  the  cause  of  its  prodigious  success.  Thus,  it 
not  only  presupposes  the  extinction  of  the  elder,  more  orthodox 
Protestantism,  but,  in  so  far  as  any  human  production  can  accom- 
plish such  a  thing,  it  effectually  will  prevent  its  revival." — vol.  i. 
p.  cviii. 

In  a  short  preliminary  chapter  he  specifies  the  authorized 
symbols,  or  other  doctrinal  formularies,  from  which  the  opinions 
of  the  several  communions  are  derived.  On  the  Catholic  side 
(as  the  work  regards  only  those  questions  which  are  disputed 
between  us  and  the  modem  Reformers)  he  may  be  said  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
for  he  considers  the  Catechism  as  only  explanatory,  and  not 
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poBseseing  the  authority  of  a  formulary  of  faith.  With  re- 
gard to  the  more  recent  doctrinal  declaratione, — aa  those  con- 
tuined  in  the  bulla  of  Imiocent  X  and  Clement  XI,  and  aleo 
(tliough  lie  doea  not  allude  to  it)  the  Auctorem  Fidel  of 
Pius  VI  i^inst  the  synod  of  Pistoja, — though  he  uses  their 
decisions  as  authoritative  declarations,  yet  he  does  not  rank 
them  under  the  class  of  symbols  of  faith.  We  remember 
when,  several  years  since,  we  first  read  the  Symbolit,  being 
extremely  surprised,  or  rather  startled,  by  the  reason  assigned 
for  this  in  the  earlier  German  editions  of  the  work :  "  Be- 
cause the  collective  Church  had  never  formally  attributed  a 
symbolical  character  to  them."*  We  have  not  within  our 
reach  the  edition  (the  fifth)  from  which  Mr,  Robertson's 
translation  is  made,  nor  does  he  make  any  observation  on  the 
subject ;  but  we  are  glad  to  ^ee  this  passage  withdrawn  in 
the  present  translation,  which  alleges  the  negative  character 
of  these  condemnatory  bulls  as  the  sole  reason  for  not  con- 
sidering them  symbolical,  inasmuch  as  they  only  "  decide  the 
questions  in  a  negative  way,"  by  "  noting  certiun  propositions 
as  erroneous,  and  do  not  set  forth  the  doctrine  opposed  to  the 
error,  but  suppose  it  to  be  already  known,  whereas  a  for- 
mulary of  faith  must  not  only  reject  error,  it  must  state 
doctrine"! 

To  some  the  enumeration  may  appear  tedious;  but,  as  we 
do  not  know  anywhere  a  more  complete  catalogue  of  the 
Luthei'an,  Calvinietic,  and  Zuinglian  formularies,  it  wilt  be 
useful  to  give  a  compendious  list,  comprising  at  least  the 
name  and  date  of  each  formulary,  under  their  respective 
heads, 

The  Lutheran  formularies  are  five  in  number:  1.  The 
Aw^ghum  Confetsion,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  and  presented 
to  the  diet  of  1530.  2.  Th&  Defensio  Fid^i  Aupuatanw,  writ- 
ten by  hira  soon  alter,  and  approved  by  the  Lutheran  body. 
3.  The  Articles  of  Smalcald,  drawn  up  in_1537,  and  sanc- 
tioned ^  the  deputies  appointed  to  confer  with  the  legatee 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  Held  and  Vorst.  4.  The 
Formula  Concordiee,  sometimea  called  the  Bool  of  Bergen, 
composed,  in  1577,  by  Chemnitz,  Andrew,  chancellor  of 
Tubingen,  and  Sellnecker.  It  conaistB  of  two  parts — the 
Epitome,  which  is  a  bare  profession  of  faith,  and  the  Expo- 
sition thereof,  commonly  cited  ae  the  Holida  Declaratio. 
5,  Luther's  greater  and  smaller  Catechisms,  which,  in  the 
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last  named  formulary,  are  styled  the  *'  Bible  of  the  laity,"  and 
ai'e  regarded  by  all  orthodox  Lutherans  as  possessing  the 
very  highest  authority. 

The  Keformed  symbols  are  more  numerous:  1.  The  CW- 
fessia  TetrapoUtana^  so  called  from  the  four  cities,  Strasburg, 
Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Lindau,  in  whose  name  it  was 
submitted  to  the  diet  of  Augsbui^  in  1530,  though  rejected 
by  that  body  on  account  of  its  Zwinglian  exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  2.  The  Helvetic  Con/esaionSy  which  are  three 
in  number ;  yiz.  the  Confession  of  Muhlhansen,  composed  in 
1532 ;  another  prepared  in  1536,  by  Bullin^er,  Leo  Judas, 
Myconius,  and  Grynseus,  and  a  revision  of  this  confession  in 
the  year  1566.  3.  The  Church  of  England  Articles;  viz. 
the  forty-two  articles  of  Edward  VL,  in  1553;  and  the 
thirty-nine  of  Elizabeth,  in  1562.  4.  The  Confessio  Galli- 
cana,  agreed  on  in  a  synod  at  Paris,  convoked  by  Antoine 
de  Chantieu.  5.  The  Confessio  Belgica,  drawn  up  by  Guy 
de  Bres  and  Saravia,  in  1562.  6.  The  acts  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  held  in  1618  and  1619.  7.  The  Ileidelherg  Catechism, 
prepared  in  1562,  by  Frederick  III,  Count  Palatine.  8.  A 
similar  work,  composed  by  order  of  John  George  of  Anhalt^ 
Dessau,  in  1597.  9.  The  Confession  of  the  Marches,  so  called 
from  its  author,  John  Sigismund,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg. 

All  these  motley  confessions  of  faith,  as  possessing,  or 
having  once  possessed,  authority  in  the  communities  whose 
principles  they  represent,  are  freely  used  by  Moehler  in  dis- 
cussing the  several  points  disputed  between  the  churches. 
The  Symbolism  is  divided  into  two  books.  The  first  regards 
the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Zwinglian  churches ;  the 
second,  the  minor  Protestant  communities,  as  the  Anabap- 
tists, Quakers,  Herrnhutters,  Pietists,  Methodists,  Sweden- 
borgians,  Socinians,  and  Arminians.  The  first  book  is 
divided  into  six  chapters,  in  which  are  examined  in  succes- 
sion, the  doctrinal  differences  of  the  churches,  on  the  primi- 
tive state  of  man  and  the  origin  of  evil ;  original  sin  and  its 
consequences ;  free-will  and  grace ;  justification,  (comprising 
its  nature  and  its  cause,  with  all  the  questions  regarding 
faith,  works,  merit,  election,  and  reprobation);  the  sacra- 
ments, especially  baptism,  penance,  and  the  eucharist;  the 
church  militant,  with  the  rule  of  faith,  tradition,  and  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  Church  triumphant  and  its  connection 
with  the  Church  on  earth ;  under  which  head  the  invocation 
of  saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead  are  fully  discussed.  We 
could  not  ho|)e  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  portion  of 
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the  work,  although  it  U  both  die  most  elaliorate  and  the  moot 
BucceHsfuL  The  four  first  chapters,  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  The  great  merit  of  the  S7111- 
bolit^m  IS  the  skill  with  which  it  analyzes  the  whole  system  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  creeds ;  on  the  one  hand  tracing 
the  link  of  connection  by  which  the  eeveral  doctrines  are 
deduced  from  one  another,  and  on  the  other  mercilessly 
exposing  the  inconsistencies  and  absurditieB  resulting  from 
this  apparently  natural,  but  yet  incongruous,  association  of 
doctrines,  which,  whatever  their  merits  considered  in  them- 
selves, are  yet  utterly  irreconcilable  as  parts  of  the  same 
system  of  belief.  We  never  remember  to  have  read  any 
tniug  more  complete  than  the  exposure  of  the  Incongruity  of 
the  Lutheran  theory  of  original  sin,  with  the  principles  which 
they  hold  concerning  the  will  of  Adam.  We  feel,  however, 
that  any  isolated  extracts  would  give  but  a  faint  and  impei^ 
feet  idea  of  this  portion  of  the  work ;  while  an  attempt 
at  condensation  or  analysis  of  its  contcuts  would  be  an  injus- 
tice to  the  author. 

It  will  be  easier  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  writer's 
manner,  though  perhaps  not  of  the  strength  and  originality 
of  his  views,  from  a  few  extracts  selected  from  the  chapters 
upon  the  Church ;  and  we  shall  thus  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  falling  in  more  with  the  popular  controversiea 
of  the  day.  We  ahaU  offer  no  apology  for  the  length  of  the 
extracts. 

"  As  the  impossibility  was  now  manifest  of  convincing  the  Gnos- 
tics of  the  truth  out  of  Holy  Writ,  must  the  Catholic  Church 
declare,  that  the  questione  whether  God  created  the  world,  whether 
Christ  were  a  true  man,  should  remain  in  abeyance,  till  these  doc- 
trines were  made  evident  to  ibem  by  tlie  testimony  of  Scripture  ? 
By  DO  means.  They  were  directed  to  tradition — to  the  living 
word  ;  they  were  told  that,  if  even  a  doubt  eould  arise  as  to  tbe 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  the  announcement  of  the  word  perpetuated  in 
the  Church  since  her  first  establish ment,  and  the  common  faith  of 
believers,  decided  the  question  clearly  enough  ;  and  that  to  this 
decision,  all  who  wish  to  attach  themselves  to  Christ,  and  choose 
him  for  the  shepherd  of  their  souls,  ought  not  to  refuse  obedience. 

"  The  teachers  of  the  Church,  indeed,  by  no  means  omitted  to 
employ  Scripture  for  the  refutation  of  the  Gnostics,  and  to  appeal 
to  its  testimony  in  detailed  expositions.  But  herein,  one  learned 
investigation  was  but  opposed  to  anolher  :  man  stood  against  mui, 
and  the  BihU-  on  both  sides.  By  adherence  to  Scripture,  the  indi- 
vidual Christian  could  undoubtedly  convince  himself  tlmt  the 
Quoatics  were  involved  in  <;rievous  errors.     Of  this  be  was  sub- 
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jectively  certain ;  t^nt  as  the  adversary  had  the  like  sabjective 
conviction,  that  the  tme  Christian  view  of  the  world  was  to  be 
found  on  his  side^  the  objectivity  of  CbriRtianity  would  have  neces- 
sarily disappeared,  if,  besides  the  Bible,  there  had  not  been  a  rule 
of  faith,  to  wit,  universal  Tradition.  Without  this  rule,  it  would 
ever  be  impossible  to  determine  with  positiveness,  safety,  and 
general  obligation,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
individoal,  at  best,  could  only  hazard  the  assertion,  this  is  mi/  view, 
n^  interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  or,  in  other  words,  without  tra- 
dition there  would  be  no  doctrine  of  the  Churchy  and  no  Churchy 
but  individual'  Christians  only  ;  no  certainty  and  security,  but  only 
doubt  and  probability. 

**  Scarcely  had  the  struggle  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  Gnos- 
ticism reached  it  highest  point,  when,  in  the  most  decided  contrast 
with  the  latter,  the  one  class  of  Unitarians  arose  ;  for  these,  and 
not,  as  Neander  thinks,  the  Montanists,  form  the  contrary  extreme 
to  the  Gnostics.  If  the  Gnostics  saw  in  Christianity  nothing  but 
what  was  divine,  and  in  Christ  recognized  merely  the  divine  reason, 
80  that  they  attributed  to  the  Redeemer  only  an  apparent  body, 
represented  him  as  merely  putting  on  an  illusive  form  of  man,  but 
not  taking  the  real  nature  of  man,  and  regarded,  moreover,  the 
visible  worid  as  thoroughly  evil ;  these  Unitarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  discovered  in  the  Saviour  a  mere  man,  enlightened  by 
Heaven ;  and,  consistently  with  this  doctrine,  denied  the  descent 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  Apostles  and  the  Church,  and  the 
high  supernatural  aids  of  grace ;  which  they  the  less  needed,  as 
they  acknowledged  the  existence  of  no  deeply  implanted  corruption 
in  human  nature.  Did  the  former  look  upon  the  Gospel  as  a  plastic 
impulse,  a  divine  germ  of  life,  a  celestial  energy  ;  so  the  latter 
regarded  it  as  a  law  of  formation,  a  dead  rule,  an  abstract  notion, 
a  pure  ethical  system,  by  application  whereof  the  defects  to  be 
found  in  our  otherwise  exceUent  moral  nature,  may  be  totally  eradi- 
cated. The  Unitarians  of  this  class  (af^er  falsifying  Holy  Writ), 
appealed  to  the  same,  and  by  the  rejection  of  tradition,  relied  exclu- 
sively on  its  author!^.  Wliat  course,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  the  Church  to  be  advised  ?  Was  she  to  declare  that  every  one 
was  provisionally  to  follow  his  own  views,  until  results,  satisfactory 
to  each  individual,  could  be  more  surely  obtained  from  the  study  of 
Holy  Writ  ?  Most  undoubtedly,  if  the  Church  had  been  a  mere 
historico-antiquarian  association  ;  if  she  had  had  no  conception  of 
herself,  of  her  foundation,  of  her  essence,  and  of  her  task,  and  no  sense 
of  the  power  of  faith.  But,  as  she  enjoyed  the  possession  of  these, 
she  acted  otherwise,  and  from  her  conduct  clearly  resound  the 
words :  '  eternally  certain  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer  to  his 
disciples — ^the  written  word  is  one  with  the  living — that  which  is 
inscribed  on  paper  and  parchment,  with  that  which  is  engraven  on 
hearts  by  the  power  of  die  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  doubts,  which  may 
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■riBB  out  of  the  former,  aro  dispelled  by  llie  latter.'  ' 
osigling  in  the  Cliurch,  from  the  beginning  tliraughout  all  ngcs,  is 
the  infallible  standard  to  determine  the  true  senee  uf  Scripture; 
and  accordingly  it  is  cert^n,  beyond  the  Bbndow  of  doubt,  that  the 
Uedeemer  is  God,  and  hath  filled  us  even  with  divine  power. 
In  fnct,  he  who  grounds  his  faith  on  Scripture  only,  that  is,  on  the 
result  of  his  exegetioal  studies,  han  no  faith,  can  have  aone,  and 
understands  not  its  very  nature.  Must  he  not  be  always  ready  la 
receive  better  information  ;  must  he  not  admit  the  possibility,  tbttt 
by  mature  study  of  Scripture  another  result  may  be  obtained  thao 
that  whieU  has  fllroady  been  arrived  at  ?  The  thought  uf  this  very 
possibility  precludes  the  establisbtnent  of  any  decided,  perfectly 
undoubting,  and  unshaken  faith,  which,  after  all,  ia  alone  deserving 
of  the  name.  He  who  says,  '  this  is  my  faith,'  hath  no  faitli. 
Faith,  unity  of  faith,  universality  of  faith,  are  one  and  tlie  same  ; 
they  are  but  different  cspressions  of  the  same  notion.  He  who,  if 
even  be  shoirld  not  believe  the  truth,  yet  believes  truly,  believes  at 
the  same  time  tliat  he  liolds  fast  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  lie 
shares  the  faitl)  with  the  Apostles,  and  nilb  the  Church  founded 
by  the  Uedeemer,  that  there  is  but  one  faith  in  nil  ages,  and  one 
only  true  one.  This  faitii  is  olone  rational,  and  alone  worthy  of 
man  ;  every  other  should  be  called  a  mere  opinion,  and,  in  a  prae- 
ticol  point  of  view,  is  an  utter  impotency. 

Ages  passed  by,  and  with  them  the  ancient  ecets :  new  times 
oroas,  bringii^  alon^  with  them  new  schiams  in  the  Church,  llie 
formal  principles  of  all  these  productions  of  egotism  were  tliesome; 
ftll  Asserted  that  Holy  Writ,  abstracted  from  Tradition  and  from 
the  Church,  is  at  once  the  sole  source  of  religious  truth,  and  the 
sole  standard  of  its  knowledge  for  the  individual.  I'his  formal 
principle,  common  to  all  parties  separated  from  the  Church  ;  to  the 
Gnostic  of  the  second  century,  and  the  Albigensian  and  Vaudois  of 
the  twelfth,  to  the  Sabellian  of  the  third,  the  Ariun  of  the  fourth, 
nnd  the  Nestorian  of  the  fifth  century — this  principle,  we  say,  led 
to  the  most  contradictory  belief.  What  indeed  can  be  more  oppo- 
site to  each  othur,  than  Gnosticism  and  I'elagianism,  tlion  Sabel- 
lioniem  and  Arianism  ?  The  very  circumstance,  indeed,  that  one 
sod  the  same  formal  principle  can  be  applied  to  every  possible  mode 
<rf  belief ;  or  rather  that  this  belief,  however  contradictory  it  may 
a  iteelf,  can  still  make  use  of  that  formal  principle,  should  alone 
tonvince  every  one,  that  grievous  errors  must  here  lie  concealed, 
and  that  between  the  individual  and  the  Bible  a  mediating  prin- 
ciple is  wanting." — voL  il.  pp.  41-6. 

This  IB,  perhaps,  a  line  of  argument  not  unfntniliar  to  our 
"ilogical  readers ;  but  the  principle  is  put  with  great  fui^e 
clearness,  and  with  a  certain  originality  of  manii 
lot  liul  to  strike.     If  any  one  imagine,  that,  in  tl 
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but  yet  clear  and  conclusive  argumentation,  of  this  and  many 
similar  passages,  there  is  too  much  of  mere  reason,  and  too 
little  reference  to  authority  or  Scripture,  let  him  remember 
that  this  is  professedly  the  author's  object ;  that  he  proposes 
rather  to  examine,  on  abstract  principles,  the  structure  of  the 
rival  creeds  than  their  scriptural  soundness  or  truth;  and 
looks  less  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  particular  dogmas, 
than  to  their  coherence  as  members  of  the  same  svstem,  and 
the  consistency  of  all  as  part  of  one  harmonious  whole. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  tradition,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe one  other  passage.  There  are  few  subjects  on  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  define  the  precise  principles  of  Protes- 
tants, no  matter  what  their  school,  (and,  when  it  comes  to 
practice,  we  must  include  the  Tractarians  in  the  same  category), 
than  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  lawful  and  fitting  to  use 
tradition,  as  an  argument  of  the  truth  of  any  particular  doc- 
trine. We  think  the  key  to  the  variations,  not  only  of 
different  sects,  but  of  members  of  the  same  community,  nay, 
even  of  the  same  individuals,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
striking  and  pithy  passage. 

"  Lastly,  in  respect  to  tradition,  it  is  sufiiciently  evident  from 
what  has  been  said,  and  it  has  already  been  explicitly  shown,  why 
in  the  twofold  signification  above  pointed  out,  Protestants  cannot 
concede  to  it  the  same  place,  which  it  occupies  in  the  Catholic 
system.  It  has  occasionally  been  said,  however,  that  the  Reformers 
had  not  rejected  Tradition  *  in  the  ideal  sense  ;*  but  only  Tradi- 
tions. It  is  certainly  not  to  be  doubted,  that  still  partially  subdued 
by  that  old  ecclesiastical  spirit,  which,  on  their  secession  from  the 
Church,  they  had  unconsciously  carried  away  with  them,  they 
believed  in  the  same,  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  its  sense. 
Though  materially,  they  did  not  reject  every  portion  of  Tradition, 
yet  they  did  so  formaUy.  For,  if  indeed,  they  acknowledged  the 
doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Church,  as  embodied  in  the  first  four 
oecumenical  Councils,  they  did  so,  not  on  account  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical objectivity,  but  because,  according  to  their  own  subjective 
views,  they  found  them  confirmed  by  Holy  Writ.  But  the  Gospel 
truth,  which  hath  been  delivered  over  to  the  Church,  for  preserva- 
tion and  for  propagation,  remaineth  truth,  whether,  in  consequence 
of  a  subjective  inquiry,  or,  of  a  pretended  internal  illumination,  it 
be  acknowledged  or  be  rejected.  Hence,  the  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tionary principle  is  this  :  such  and  such  a  doctrine, — ^for  instance, 
the  divinity  of  Christ, — is  a  Christian  evangelical  truth,  because  the 
Church,  the  institution  invested  with  authority  from  Christ,  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  doctrine  ; — not  because  such  and  such  an  indi- 
vidaal  subjectively  holds  it,  as  the  result  of  his  Scriptural  reading, 
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for  a  Chrtetlan  truth.  The  Bible  la  over  forced  to  assume  the  form 
of  its  readers  ;  it  becomes  little  with  the  little,  and  great  with  the 
great,  and  is,  therefore,  made  to  pass  through  a  thousand  trans- 
formations, according  as  it  is  reflected  in  each  individuality.  If 
that  individuality  be  shallow,  flat,  and  dull,  the  Scripture  is  so 
represented  through  ita  medium  :  it  is  made  to  lake  the  colour  of 
the  moat  one-sided  and  perverse  opinions,  and  is  abused  to  the  sup- 
port of  every  folly.  Jn  itself,  therefore,  and  without  any  other 
medium,  the  Bible  cannot  be  considered,  by  the  Church,  as  a  rule 
of  ffiith  :  on  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  the  rul^ 
whereby  the  Scripture  must  be  investignted.  The  Hefonncra 
failing  to  acknowledge  this  great  truth,  their  partial  agreement 
with  Tradition  was  purely  accidental ;  as  is  moat  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  sequel,  nearly  all  those  positive  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  which  Luther  and  the  tiret  Kcformera  still  main- 
tained, have  twen  cast  off  by  their  disciples,  without  their  ever 
ceasing  to  profess  themselves  members  of  the  Protestant  Churcb. 
On  DO  point  did  the  licformers  recognize  Tradition  fur  the  sake  of 
its  objectivity  ;  and,  therefore,  iLey  rejected  it,  whether  it  accorded 
or  not  with  their  own  subjective  caprices.  What  doctrine  doth  tra- 
dition more  clearly  attest,  than  that  of  free-will  ?  Yet,  this  they 
rejected.  In  short,  they  entirely  merged  the  objective  historical 
Christianity  into  their  own  subjectivity,  and  wera  consequi 
foTCfd  to  throw  off  Tradition." — vol.  ii.  p.  1 19-21. 

Nothing  is  more  familiar  now-a-days  than  regrets  for 

lost  unity  of  Christendom,  and  aspirations  after  ita  reatt 

tion.  We  remember  tranacribing,  one  or  two  years  since,  a 
very  beautiful  passage  from  Mr.  Fal>er'fl  Forngn  Churchet, 
which  drew  a  pictureof  the  social  condition  of  Europe  duiing 
the  happy  times  when  tlie  Church  was  still  one  and  undi- 
vided. In  this,  and  in  many  similar  declamations  of  the  some 
school,  there  is  much  certainly  to  be  admired ;  but  there  ta 
in  them  all,  nevertheless,  a  something  which  it  ia  difficult  to 
describe,  but  which  cannot  fail  to  stnke  any  Catholic'  mind. 
Tliere  is,  apparently,  some  hidden  conaciouanesa  beyond  the 
writer's  power  to  shake  off,  which  controls  his  pen — confining 
it  to  vague  and  barren  generalities,  and  holding  it  back  from 
the  simple  practical  details  which  constitute  the  real  and 
living  beauty  of  the  picture.  We  cannot  help  placing  in 
contrast,  wltli  theae  loose  and  declamatory  disquiaitions,  the 
following  eloquent  exposition  of  the  blessings  of  communion 
with  the  true  Church,  and  of  the  sublime  spiritual  privilegea 
which  ore  contained  in  the  idea  of  Catholic  unity. 

"  Hence,  it  ia  with  the  profoundest  love,  reverence,  and  devotion, 
that  the  Catholic  embraces  the  Church.     The  very  thought  of  r«- 
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sisting  her,  of  setting  himself  up  in  opposition  to  her  will,  is  one 
against  which  his  inmost  feelings  revolt,  to  which  his  whole  nature 
is  abhorrent :  and  to  bring  about  a  schism — to  destroy  unitj — ^is  a 
crime,  before  whose  heinousness  his  bosom  trembles,  and  from 
which  his  soul  recoils.     On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  community, 
in  the  first  place,  satisfies  his  feelings  and  his  imagination,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  is  equally  agreeable  to  his  reason  ;  while,  in  the 
third  place,  the  living  appropriation  of  this  idea  by  his  will,  ap- 
pears to  him  to  concur  with  the  highest  religious  and  ethical  duty 
of  humanity.     Let  us  now  consider  the  first  of  these  reasons.     No 
more  beautiful  object  presents  itself  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Catholic — ^none  more  agreeably  captivates  his  feelings,  than  the 
image  of  the  harmonious  inter-workings  of  countless  spirits,  who, 
though  scattered  over  the  whole  globe,  endowed  with  freedom,  and 
possessing  the  power  to  strike  off  into  every  deviation  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left ;  yet,  preserving  still  their  various  peculiarities,  con- 
stitute one  great  brotherhood  for  the  advancement  of  each  other's 
spiritual  existence, — representing  one  idea,  that  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  men  with  God,  who  on  that  account  have  been  reconciled 
with  one  another,  and  are  become  one  body.     (Eph.  iv.  11-^16.) 
If  the  state  be  such  a  wonderful  work  of  art,  that  we  account  it,  if 
not  a  pardonable,  yet  a  conceivable  act,  for  the  ancients  to  have 
made  it  an  object  of  divine  worship,  and  almost  everywhere  con- 
sidered the  duties  of  the  citizen  as  the  most  important  ; — if  the 
state  be  something  so  sacred  and  venerable,  that  the  thought  of  the 
criminal,  who  lays  on  it  a  destroying  and  desecrating  hand,  fills  us 
with  detestation  ; — what  a  subject  of  admiration  must  the  Church 
be,  which,  with  the  tenderest  bonds,  unites  such  an  infinite  variety ; 
and  this  unimpeded  by  every  obstacle,  by  rivers  and  mountains, 
deserts  and  seas,  by  languages,  national  manners,  customs,  and 
peculiarities  of  every  kind,  whose  stubborn,   unyielding  nature 
defies  the  power  of  the  mightiest  conquerors  ?     Her  peace,  which 
Cometh  down  from  Heaven,  strikes  deeper  roots  into  the  human 
breast,  than  the  spirit  of  earthly  contention.     Out  of  all  nations, 
often  so  deeply  divided  by  political  interests  and  temporal  consi- 
derations, the  Church  builds  up  the  house  of  God,  in  which  all  join 
in  one  hymn  of  praise ;  as,  in  the  temple  of  the  harmless  village, 
all  petty  foes  and  adversaries  gather  round  the  one  sanctuary  with 
one  mind.     And  as  often  here,  on  a  small  scale,  the  peace  of  God 
will  bring  about  earthly  peace,  so  there,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  same 
result  will  frequently  ensue.     But  who  can  deem  it  a  matter  of 
astonishment,  that  Catholics  should  be  filled  with  joy  and  hope, 
and,  enraptured  at  the  view  of  the  beautiful  construction  of  their 
Church,  should  contemplate  with  delight  that  grand  corporation 
which  they  form  ;  since  the  philosophers  of  art  declare,  that  the 
beautiful   is   only   truth   manifested  and  embodied?     Christ,  the 
eternal  truth,  hath  built  the  Church  :  in  the  communion  of  the 
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fdthful,  truth  transformed  by  bin  spirit  into  love,  is  become  liviti|f 
among  men  :  liow  then  could  the  Church  fail  in  the  highest  degree 
of  beauty  ?  Hence,  we  can  comprehend  that  indescribable  joy, 
which  hath  ever  filled  the  Church,  when  existing  contests  b&ve 
been  allayed,  and  schisms  have  been  terminated.  In  the  primitive 
ages,  we  may  adduce  the  reunion  of  the  Novatlan  communitiea 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  so  movingly  described  by  Diooysius  of 
Alexandria,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage  :  the  termination  of  tlie 
Meletian  schism,  and  tlie  rest  From  a  later  period,  we  may  cite 
the  event  of  the  reunion  of  the  Western  and  Eaatern  Churches, 
which  occurred  at  tlie  Council  of  Florence.  Pope  Eugeutus  IV 
expresses  what  feelings  then  overflowed  all  hearts,  when  he  says, 
'Bejoice  ye  heavens,  and  exult,  O  earth  !  the  wall  of  separation  is 
pulled  down,  which  divided  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churcbes, 
peace  and  concord  have  retunted  ;  for  Christ,  the  comer'Stone, 
who,  out  of  two,  hath  made  one,  unites  with  the  strongest  bands  of 
love  both  walls,  and  holds  them  together  in  the  covenant  of  eternal 
unity  ;  and  go,  after  long  and  melancholy  evils,  after  the  dense, 
cloudy  darkness  of  a  protracted  schism,  the  light  of  long-desired 
union  beams  once  more  upon  all.  Let  our  mother,  the  Church, 
rejoice,  to  whom  it  hath  been  granted  to  see  her  hitherto  con- 
lending  sons  return  to  unity  and  peace  :  let  her,  who,  during  theJr 
division,  shed  such  bitter  tears,  now  thank  Almighty  God  for  their 
beautiful  concord.  All  believers  over  the  face  of  tho  earth,  oil  who 
are  called  after  Christ,  may  now  congratulate  their  mother,  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  rejoice  with  her,  &o.'  " — vol.  ii,  p.  10-13. 

We  regret  very  much  the  impossibility  of  entering  fully 
into  the  author's  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  rivM 
creeds  on  the  visibility  and  inen-ancy  of  the  Cliurch,  the  rule 
of  faith,  and  the  authority  of  general  councils,  and  of  the 
Pope.  The  argument  for  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  derived  from  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  is  treated 
briefly,  but  with  great  force  and  eloquence ;  and,  although 
there  is  not  a  word  of  direct  allusion  to  the  principles  of 
Febronianism,  which  indeed  did  not  properly  come  within 
his  plan,  yet  the  incompatibility  of  these  pretensions  with 
the  proper  government  of  the  Church  is  clearly  demonstrated, 
and  the  great  key-stone  of  this  pernicious  system  is  silently 
but  effectually  undermined. 

However,  instead  of  dwelling  further  on  these  general 
questions  of  authority,  we  prefer  to  select  a  few  passages 
illustrative  of  the  particular  doctrines  of  tlie  Church,  espeoiuly 
those  which  are  more  immediately  the  subject  of  cvei'y-day 
controversy.  There  is  but  little  of  what  is  popularly  ealled 
Germamm  in  the  remarks  on  our  doctrine  of  Invocation  of 
Saints. 
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"  The  setting  up  of  the  saints  by  the  Church,  as  patterns  for 
religious  and  moral  imitation,  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  their 
intercession  in  oar  behalf  with  God,  and  of  the  corresponding  invo- 
cation of  their  aid  on  our  parts,  constitutes  the  principle  of  the 
veneration  of  saints,  which  is  in  the  same  way  related  to  the  su- 
preme worship,  as  the  mutual  relation  existing  between  creatures, 
is  to  the  state  of  dependence  of  them  all  on  their  common  Creator* 
and  Lord,  Virtuous  creatures  look  with  love  and  reverence  on 
those  of  their  body,  who  were  eminently  endowed  by  God,  and,  in 
virtue  of  the  love  implanted  within  them,  they  wish  each  other  all 
good,  and  lift  up  their  hands  in  each  others'  behalf  unto  God,  who, 
rejoicing  in  the  love  that  emanates  from  himself,  and  binds  his 
creatures  together,  hears  their  mutual  supplications,  in  case  they  be 
worthy  of  his  favour,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  power  satisfies 
them ;  and  this  no  creature  is  able  to  accomplish.  Moreover,  if 
we  are  to  worship  Christ,  we  are  forced  to  venerate  his  saints. 
Their  brightness  is  nought  else,  than  an  irradiation  from  the  glory 
of  Christ,  and  a  proof  of  his  infinite  power,  who,  out  of  dust  and 
sin,  is  able  to  raise  up  eternal  spirits  of  light.  He  who,  therefore, 
revereth  the  saints,  glorifieth  Christ,  from  whose  power  they  have 
sprung,  and  whose  true  divinity  they  attest.  Hence  the  festivals 
of  the  Lord,  whereby  the  commemoration  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  Redeemer's  history  is,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  with 
the  most  living  solemnity  renewed,  the  Church  hath  encircled  with 
the  feasts  of  the  saints,  who,  through  the  whole  progressive  history 
of  the  Church,  testify  the  fruitful  effects  of  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  God  into  this  world,  of  his  ministry  and  his  sufferings,  his  resur- 
rection and  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit ;  so  that,  accordingly,  in 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  effects  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  its  un- 
deniable fruits,  are  brought  home  at  once  to  our  contemplation  and 
to  our  feelings.  And  with  reason  may  we  say,  that  as  God  is  no 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  so  Christ  is  no  God  of  a  gene- 
ration, tarrying  in  the  sleep  of  death,  but  of  a  people  truly  awakened 
in  the  spirit,  and  growing  up  to  sanctification  and  to  bliss.  I^astly, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  does  not 
declare  that  the  saints  must,  but  only  that  they  can,  be  invoked ; 
since  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  passage  we  have  cited,  says, 
*  only  that  it  is  useful  and  salutary  to  invoke  with  confidence  the 
intercession  of  the  saints.'  Of  faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
in  his  mediatorial  office,  or  in  his  sanctifying  grace,  and  the  like, 
the  Church  by  no  means  teaches  that  it  is  merely  useful  and  salu- 
tary, but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation." — vol.  ii.  pp. 
140-42. 

He  passes  on  to  consider,  in  the  following  section,  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  upon  this  important  question.  It  is  very 
different  from  that  oi  the  new  school  of  Anglicans ;  but  still 
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there  is  a  great  deal  in  Moehler'e  observations  whicb  applies 
equally  to  both  : — 

"  In  the  fii-st  place,  they  concede  that  the  Uvea  of  the  saints  are 
wortliy  of  imitation,  nnd  that  they  should  be  honoured  hy  our  imi- 
tation. They  even  deny  not  that  the  saints  pray  for  the  Churcli  at 
large,  but  they  assert  that  the  eaints  must  not  be  prayed  to  for  their 
intercession.  The  reason  which  they  adduce  is  the  same  that 
brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  eccleainstical  communion, — 
namely,  that  Christ  is  our  only  Mediator !  We  roust,  however, 
examine  the  coherency  of  these  ideas.  It  is  indeed  passing  strange 
that  the  saints  should  pray  to  God  for  us,  without  apprehending 
that  they  encroach  on  the  mediatorial  otHce  of  Christ ;  and  Grod  and 
Christ  should  even  permit  these,  their  functions,  in  our  behalf,  and 
acoordingly  find  them  free  from  all  presumption :  and  yet  that  we, 
on  our  parts,  should  not  beseech  the  exercise  of  these  kindly  ofiices, 
because  our  prayer  would  involve  an  offence,  whereas  the  tbiog 
prayed  for  involves  none.  But  the  prayers  of  the  saints  must 
surely  be  termed  culpable,  if  our  requests  for  such  prayers  be  culp- 
able. But  should  tlieir  supplications  in  our  behalf  be  laudable  and 
pleasing  unto  God,  wherefore  should  not  the  prayer  for  such  sup- 
plications be  so  likewise  ?  Accordingly,  the  consciousness  of  their 
active  intercession  necessarily  determines  an  affirmation  of  the  same 
on  our  part,  and  excites  a  joy  which,  when  we  analyze  it,  already 
includes  the  interior  wish  and  prayer  for  these  their  active  aids. 
For  all  communion  is  mutual,  and  to  the  exertions  of  one  side  the 
counter-exertions  of  the  other  must  correspond,  and  vice  vcrti. 
Certes,  our  indifference  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints  would  an- 
nihilate the  same,  and  completely  destroy  all  communion  existing 
between  the  two  forms  of  the  one  Church,  But  if  it  be  impossible 
for  us  to  be  indifferent  on  this  matter,  then  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Chui-ch  remains  unshaken. 

"  The  interces^on  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  in- 
vocation of  that  intercession  on  our  part,  is  so  far  from  impairing 
the  merits  of  Christ,  that  it  is  merely  an  effect  of  the  same, — a  fruit 
of  his  all-atoning  power  that  again  united  beaven  and  earth.  This 
our  ecclesiastical  prayers  very  beautifully  and  strikingly  express; 
as  they  all,  without  exception,  even  such  wherein  we  petition  the 
benign  influence  of  the  celestial  inhabitants  on  our  earthly  pilgri- 
mage, are  addressed  in  the  Redeemer's  name.  Moreover,  if  the 
intercession  of  the  sunts  interfere  with  the  mediatorial  office  of 
Christ,  then  must  all  intercession,  and  prayer  for  intercession,  even 
among  the  living,  be  absolutely  rejected.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  Catholics  say  of  no  saint,  he  hath  died  for  us ;  he  hath 
purchased  for  us  redemption  in  his  blood,  nnd  hath  sent  down  the 
Holy  Spirit  1  But,  by  communion  with  Christ,  all  glorified  through 
him,  partake  as  well  in  his  righteousness  as  in  all  things  connected 
therewith  j  and  hence  the  power  of  their  intercession ;  hence  also 
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the  right  of  petitioning  for  that  intercession  from  the  living,  as  well 
as  from  the  departed  j  ust." — vol.  ii.  pp.  144-46.* 

The  second  book  is  full  of  most  curious  and  interesting 
matter.  The  history  of  the  Anabaptist  sect—  the  first-born 
of  Protestantism ;  its  primitive  constitution ;  the  modification 
which  it  underwent  under  the  reformer  Menno ;  the  strange 
and  incongruous  medley  of  ancient  and  modern  heresies  which 
it  combined  mto  a  system ;  are  detailed  with  the  utmost  mi- 
nuteness and  accuracy,  but  yet  with  a  simplicity  of  manner 
and  a  lucidness  of  arrangement  which  beguile  the  tedium  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  tiresome  and  difiScult  as  well  as 
uninteresting  study.  The  formula  of  initiation  employed  by 
the  early  Anabaptists  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted: — 

"  According  to  the  baptismal  formula  of  Hans  Denk,  every  can- 
didate renounced  seven  evil  spirits ;  namely,  man's  fear,  man's  wis- 
dom, man's  understanding,  man's  art,  man's  counsel,  man's  strength, 
and  man's  ungodliness^  and  in  return  received,  fear  of  God, 
wisdom  of  God,  and  so  forth.  Melchior  Rink  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing formula: — *Art  thou  a  Christian  ?  Yes. — What  dost  thou 
believe,  then?  I  believe  in  God,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — For 
what  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  works  ?  I  will  give  them  for  a  penny. 
— For  what  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  goods ;  for  a  penny  also  ?  No. 
— For  what  wilt  thou  give  then  thy  life  ;  for  a  penny  also  ?  No. — 
So  then  thou  seest,  thou  art  as  yet  no  Christian,  for  thou  hast  not 
yet  the  right  faith,  and  art  not  resigned,  but  art  yet  too  much 
attached  to  creatures  and  to  thyself;  therefore  thou  art  not  rightly 
baptized  in  Christ's  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  art  only 
baptized  with  water  in  John's  baptism.' " — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  162-163. 

To  an  English  reader,  however,  the  chapter  upon  the 
Quakers^  and  that  on  the  Socinians,  will  be  more  attractive ; 
and  certain  recent  controversies  in  the  north  of  Ireland  wiU 
give  especial  interest  to  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  work-^ 
on  the  Arminians  or  Bemonstrants — m  the  eyes  of  all  who 
enter  into  the  question  regarding  good  works,  agitated  be- 
tween the  Irish  Tractarians  and  their  evangelical  antagonists. 
The  system  of  Swedenborg,  too,  is  treated  at  great  length ; 
and,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  so  wild  a  farrago  of  extravagances, 
with  more  of  order,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  intelligibleness, 
than  we  have  ever  met  in  any  other  author.  We  are  sure, 
however,  we  shall  consult  the  reader's  taste  better  by  select- 
ing, in  preference  to  any  of  them,  the  account  given  by 
Moehler  of  the  origin  of  the  sect  of  Methodists  in  Englana. 

♦  See  ante,  p.  88,  et  seq. 
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'         This  now  powerful  body  ia   described  under  the  head   of        ' 
Herrnli utters,  or   Moravian  Brethren.     Having  briefly  de- 
tailed the  ori^  of  t!ie  Herrnhuttera  (in  some  of  their  leading 
characteriatics  anterior  to  the  Reformation),  and  described  i 

the  modification  the  system  underwent  by  the  infusion  of 
Pietistio   principles   under  Zinzendorf,    Spangenberg;,    and 
1^^    Watteville,   he   gives,   principally  from  Soutney's  Life   of 
^K    WesUy,  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  tlie  rise  of  Methodism 
^V  in  England; — a  perfect  counterpart  for  the  Pietistic  move- 
^V    meut  ol'  Spener  and  hia  associates  in  Germany.     Though  the 
^^     passage  is  a  long  one,  we  give  it  entire,  with  the  exception  of 
an  ol>8ervation  regarding  the  monastic  orders,  which  in  a  less 
unexceptionable  writer  would  savour  of  the  Joaepli  II  school, 
^^    and  which  might  much  more  fittingly  liave  been  spared.*  i 

^^L  "  Tlio  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  in  England, 
^^1  pushed  even  to  frenzy,  and  to  tlio  most  atrocious  crimes,  was  fol- 
^^F  lowed  by  a  period  of  general  spiritual  laxity,  wbich,  paasiDg  through 
1^^  various  grades  of  transition,  sank,  at  Inst,  into  the  most  frivolous 
unbelief.  England  had  seen  a  Parliament  which  famished  a  proof 
that  an  excess  of  distempered  rellgioiia  feelings  con  be  as  deeply 
revolting  to  God  and  to  reason,  involving  even  the  ciime  of  regi- 
etde,  OS  the  absence  of  all  religious  principles.  That  Parliumcnt 
liod  been  succeeded  by  another,  whose  illegal  convocation  Cromwell 
dared  to  justify,  by  the  pretended  interference  of  an  immediate 
Divine  i^ency  ;  a  Parliament  which,  to  the  opening  speech  of  the 
,  deceitful  fanatic,  bore  testimony,  'tliat,  from  the  very  tone  ia 
which  it  was  spoken,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  Holy  Gtbost 
worked  within  him  ;'  and,  which  opened  its  deliberations  with  reli- 
gious solerauities  of  its  own  device,  whereat  the  members  coufessed 
that '  they  wci-o  filled  witii  a  peace  and  joy  fulness,  and  had  a  sense 
of  the  presence  of,  and  an  inmost  fellowship  with,  Jesus  Christ, 
such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced.'  This  period  of  fana- 
ticism was  followed  by  a  generation,  in  whose  higher  circles  the 
principles  of  a  Sbafteabury  ever  gained  ground  j  and  a  state  of 
morals  prevailed,  which  Fielding  has  depicted  in  his  Tom  Jones. 
The  populace,  which  had  recruited  the  Cromwellian  army  with 
preachers,  enthusiasts,  seers,  and  prophets  j  that  had  rejected  an 
eatablisheil  ministry,  as  totally  unnecessary,  and  aa  destructive  to 
evangelical  freedom  ;  lay  now  aa  deeply  buried  in  the  mire,  as  it 
bad  been  previously  exalted  into  a  dizzy  elevation.  The  Anglican 
'  clergy,  on  the  one  hand,  despised,  and,  therefore,  repelled  by  the 
blind  and  excited  people,  had,  on  the  other  hand,  learned  little  from 
Uieir  times  of  persecution.     All  enthusiasm,  life,  activity,  deep 
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conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  their  calling,  remained,  for  the  most 
part,  ever  alien  from  their  minds  and  habits  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  looked  with  a  stupid,  indifferent  eye  on  tlte  ever-growing 
depravity. 

"  During  the  long  period  of  her  existence,  the  Catholic  Church 
has,  not  unfrequently,  had  to  suffer  from  like  disorders  in  her 
clergy.  But,  it  hath  ever  pleased  the  Lord  to  raise  up  men,  endued 
with  sufficient  courage  and  energy  to  strike  terror  and  infuse  new 
life  into  a  torpid  priesthood,  as  well  as  into  a  degenerate  people. 
According  to  the  different  character  of  different  times,  the  mode  of 
their  rise  and  action  was  different ;  but,  the  conviction  was  uni- 
versal, that  mere  laws  and  ordinances,  under  such  circumstances, 
were  fruitless ;  and  only  living,  practical  energy,  was  capable  of 
infusing  new  life  into  an  age  diseased.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see 
numerous  individuals,  at  the  instigation  of  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
who  were  acquainted  with  their  powers  of  energetic  persuasion, 
travel  about  as  preachers  in  remote  districts,  awakening,  among 
high  and  low,  a  sense  of  their  misery,  and  stirring  up  the  desire  for 
deliverance  from  gin  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold  founders  of 
mighty  orders  arise,  whose  members  made  it  their  duty  to  under- 
take the  instruction  of  the  people,  or  their  moral  resuscitation  (two 
very  different  things),  or  both  these  offices  together,  neglected,  as 
they  had  been,  by  the  ordinary  pastors.  ♦  ♦  # 

"The  end  which  several  of  the  smaller  Protestant  sects,  and 
particularly  the  Methodists,  proposed  to  themselves,  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  which  led  to  the  origin  of  the  monastic  institutes 
adverted  to.  It  appears  even  not  unworthy  of  attention,  that,  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  the  Pietists  were  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
and  Zinzendorf,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  Methodism,  were  flourish- 
ing, there  arose  in  the  Catholic  Church  a  less  celebrated,  indeed, 
but  not  less  active,  and  (as  regards  the  religious  life  of  Italy),  not 
less  influential  personage — I  mean  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  a  native 
of  the  Neapolitan  territory,  who  took  compassion  on  the  neglected 
people,  and  devoted  himself  to  their  religious  and  moral  culture. 
The  important  distinction,  however,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that 
such  Catholic  institutes  spring  from  the  conviction,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  only  is  to  be  infused  into  individuals,  or  to  be 
carefully  awakened  and  cherished ;  while  the  above-named  sects, 
in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  ever  assailed  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  religious  community  out  of  which  they  arose,  and 
strove  to  set  the  same  aside.  The  origin  of  Protestantism  itself  is 
here  felt ;  for,  as  the  Reformers  acted  gainst  the  Catholic  Church, 
so  the  community  founded  by  them  was,  in  turn,  treated  by  its 
own  children  in  the  like  manner.  The  want  of  reverence  towards 
father  and  mother  (for  such  is  the  Church  to  us  in  a  spiritual  rela- 
tion), is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  ;  and  the  wicked 
spirit  that  flrst  raised  the  son  up  against  his  father,  goes  out  of  the 
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son  as  aaoa  aa  be  becomes  n  parent,  and,  in  turo,  goods  liis  ofTspring 
on  to  wrenk  bloody  vengeance  upon  him." — vol,  ii.  pp.  259-261, 

Tlie  connection  of  Methodism  with  tlie  Hernhutters  is  thus 
explained : — 

"  The  acquaintance  of  John  Wealey  with  some  Herrnhutters, 
principally  with  David  Nitschninnu,  whom,  aa  a  fellow -passenger 
on  a  voyage  out  to  America,  his  brother  Charles  had,  in  the  year 
1735,  learned  to  know  and  esteem;  then  hia  conuection  with  Span- 
genberg — his  visit  to  the  Heirnhut  communities  in  Germany  «nd 
Holland — occasioned  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  interior  life. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrine,  that  alter  the  previous 
convulsive  feelings,  the  clearest  consciousness  of  grace  before  God, 
accompanied  with  a  heavenly,  inward  peace,  must  suddenly  arise  in 
the  soul;  and  this  doctrine  obtained,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  bia 
fullest  conviction.  Yet  it  was  only  some  years  after,  he  was 
favoured  with  such  a  moment,  and  (as  ho  himself  declares) 
29th  May,  1739,  in  Aldersgate-street,  London,  at  a  quarter  before 
nine  o'clock.  How,  amid  such  violent,  inward  emotions,  the  time 
could  be  so  accurately  observed,  the  striking  of  the  clock  heard,  "" 
the  watcli  attended  to,  is,  indeed,  marvellous  to  conceive!  "" 
genuine  Lutheran  doctrine  was,  thenceforward,  embraced 
peculiar  ardour,  was  everywhere  preached  up,  and  never  failed 
be  attended  with  sudden  conversions.  The  impressive  eloquence 
of  Whitfield,  especially,  was  very  successlul  in  bringing  about  sach 
momentary  changes  of  life,  that  were  very  frequently  accompanied 
with  convulsive  fits,  the  natural  results  of  an  excessive  excitement 
of  the  imagination,  among  a  people  for  the  greater  part  totally 
ignorant  and  deeply  deluded.  Phenomena  of  this  kind  were  called 
•the  outward  signs  of  grace,'  and  were  even  held  to  be  miracles. 
The  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church  were  refused  to  the  enthu- 
siasts and  fanatics,  aa  the  Methodists  were  now  called;  and,  thereby, 
the  occasion  was  afforded  to  the  latter  to  constitute  themselves  into 
an  independent  body.  Wesley  now  raised  himself  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  and  ordained  priests:  a  pretended  Greek  bishop,  called 
Erasmua,  then  residing  in  England,  was  also  solicited  to  impart 
holy  orders.  The  separation  from  the  Anglican  Church  was  now 
formally  proclaimed,  and  the  most  strenuous  opposition  commenced. 

"  The  friendly  relations  between  the  Herrnhuttera  and  the 
Methodists  were  also  soon  disturbed.  A  weighty  cause  for  tins,  as 
8onthey  justly  observes,  was,  doubtless,  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
fact,  that  neither  Zinzendorf  nor  Wesley  were  disposed  to  hold  a 
subordinate  position,  one  to  the  other;  and  two  chiefs  could  not  be 
honoured  in  the  same  community." — vol.  ii.  pp.  263-5. 

We  shall  add  but  one  other  extract,  on  the  Antinoi 
principles  which  now  prevailed  among  the  £)nglieh  Mel 
diets ;  the  natural  result  of  the  "  inward  experiences," 
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"consciousness  of  ffrace,**  and  the  **  certainty  of  justification," 
which  formed  the  leading  features  of  the  system: — 

'*  The  prevalence  of  Antinomian  principles,  even  among  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  was  of  very  important  consequence.  Wesley 
distinguished  between  justification  and  sanctification,  although  he 
allowed  both  to  take  place  at  the  same  moment.  But,  in  despite  of 
an  asserted  inward  connection  between  the  two  things,  the  mere 
assumption  that  Divine  Grace  could  be  annexed  to  any  other  prin- 
ciple, in  our  spiritual  life,  than  that  whereby  man  manifests  his 
obedience  unto  Gk)d,  necessarily  led  to  a  contempt  of  the  law  ;  so 
that,  even  here  also,  the  doctrine  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  only, 
betrays  its  essentially  Antinomian  character.  The  following 
account,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  quarter  perfectly  friendly  to 
the  Methodists,  cannot  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  misrepresentation. 
Fletcher, — a  very  remarkable,  active,  and  amiable  disciple  of  Wes- 
ley, says,  in  his  Checks  to  Antinomianism :  ^  Antinomian  principles 
have  spread  like  wildfire  among  our  societies.  Many  persons, 
speaking  in  the  most  glorious  manner  of  Christ,  and  their  interest 
in  his  complete  salvation,  have  been  found  living  in  the  grossest 
immoralities.  How  few  of  our  societies,  where  cheating,  extort- 
ing, or  some  other  evil,  hath  not  broke  out,  and  given  such  shakes 
to  the  Ark  of  the  Gospel,  that,  had  not  the  Lord  interposed, 
it  must  have  been  overset !  I  have  seen  them,  who  pass  for 
believers,  follow  the  strain  of  corrupt  nature;  and  when  they  should 
have  exdaimed  against  Antinomianism,  I  have  heard  them  cry  out 
against  the  legdUty  of  their  toicked  hearts,  which  they  said,  still  sug- 
gested that  they  were  to  do  something  for  their  salvation,'  (that  is 
to  say,  the  voice  of  their  conscience  ever  cried  out  against  their 
immoral  conduct;  but  they  held  that  voice  to  be  a  temptation  of 
Satan,  who  wished  to  derogate  from  the  power  of  faith).  *  How 
few  of  our  celebrated  pulpits,'  continues  Fletcher,  *  where  more 
has  not  been  saidybr  sin,  than  against  it!' 

"  Fletcher  cites  the  Methodist  Hill  in  particular,  as  asserting, 
*  That  even  adultery  and  murder  do  not  hurt  the  pleasant  children, 
but  rather  work  for  their  good  :  God  sees  no  sin  in  believers, 
whatever  sins  they  may  commit.  My  sins  may  displease  God,  my 
person  is  always  acceptable  to  him.  Though  I  should  outsin 
Manasses,  I  should  not  be  less  a  pleasant  child,  because  God  always 
views  me  in  Christ.  Hence,  in  the  midst  of  adulteries,  murders, 
and  incests,  he  can  address  me  with,  "  thou  art  all  fair,  my  love, 
my  undefiled;  there  is  no  spot  in  thee."  It  is  a  most  pernicious 
error  of  the  schoolmen,  to  distinguish  sins  according  to  the  fact,  not 
according  to  the  person.  Although  I  highly  blame  those  who  say, 
"  let  us  sin,  that  grace  may  abound,"  yet  adultery,  incest,  and 
murder,  shall,  upon  the  whole,  make  me  holier  on  earth,  and 
merrier  in  heaven;'  that  Is  to  say,  the  more  I  need  the  pardoning 
grace  of  God,  the  stronger  becomes  my  faith,  the  holier  I  become." 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  268-9. 
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We  eliould  gladly  continue  our  extracts  at  greater  length, 
but  we  iire  not  without  apprehension  of  having  even  already 
exceeded  all  reasonable  LiniitB.  At  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  men's  minds  are  turned  to  the  consideration  of  religiuus 
controversy  with  an  earnestneBB  and  activity  unexauipled  at 
any  former  period,  the  Symbolism  is  calculated  to  be  the 
instrument  of  much  good ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  draw- 
back oo  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  have  perused  it; 
Perhaps,  indeed,  there  arc  some  of  its  arguments  too  German 
(we  speak  in  the  popular  phrase)  in  their  manner  to  be  fully 
appreciated  by  mere  English  readers ;  and  we  have  already 
intunatcd  our  dissent  from  a  few  of  its  propositions,  of  which 
we  may  particularize,  one  expressing  a  wish  for  the  free  ex- 
tension of  the  cup  to  all,*  (i.  p.  353),  and  another  which  we 
consider  calculated,  though  evidently  not  intended,  to  convey  a, 
wrong  impreesiou  regarding  the  nature  of  the  minor  orders,* 
(ii.  p.  79),  as  also  a  few  occasional  expressions  which  seeiu  to 
imply  a  very  false  estimate  of  the  motives  of  the  leading 
reformers.  But  these,  and  one  or  two  other  trivial  blemishes, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  this  invaluable 
work.  1  or  that  topic  of  controversial  argumentation  which 
divines  call  Ratio  Theologim,  it  will  be  an  uucxhaustJble 
treasure-house ;  and  the  depth  and  eoraprehensivcDess  of  its 
views,  the  acutcness  and  solidity  of  its  reasoning,  and  the 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  its  arrangement,  establish  beyond 
tlie  possibihty  of  question  its  claim  to  the  character  bestowed 
upon  it  soon  after  its  publication,  by  one  whose  very  name  is 
au  authority :  "  the  most  profound  work  upon  the  Philosoj 
of  Divinity  which  our  time  has  produced."! 


Art.  V. — 1.   The  Ketiorians,  or  Lost  Tiibcs.      By 

Grant,  M.D.    8vo.    London:   1843. 
2.  A  nnals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.     London : 
T  N  the  month  of  October,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1834, 
•*   Dr.  Grant  was  in  "an  increasing  and  delightful  circle  of 
practice"  in  the  town  of  Utica,  New  York.     In  the  month  of 
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October,  of  the  following  year,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  had 
taken  up  their  residence  at  Ooroomiah,  a  Persian  city,  situate 
near  the  lake  of  that  name,  on  the  confines  of  Kurdistan. 
In  the  interval  they  had  given  lip  that  prospect,  so  cheering 
to  a  doctor  and  his  lady,  of  an  increasing  and  delightful  circle 
of  practice,  with  all  its  glittering  accompaniments — consigned 
their  patients  to  other,  not  unwilling,  friends — packed  up  bot- 
tles and  pill-boxes — taken  leave  of  Iriend  and  acquaintance — 
traversed  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean, 
and  part  of  the  Euxine  seas — travelled  seven  hundred  miles 
on  horse-back  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a  miserable  town,  and  among  a  people  of 
savage  and  ferocious  manners,  on  the  frontier  of  Persia. 
Verily,  reader,  thou  mayst  look  astonished,  and  be  agitated 
in  thy  mind,  and  inquire,  with  much  curious  and  anxious 
longing,  how  this  thing,  so  wonderful  and  unheard  of  in  this 
the  nineteenth  century,  did  come  to  pass.  And  it  was  in  this 
manner  it  occurred.  In  the  month  of  October,  of  the  year 
1834,  there  met  in  the  town  of  Utica,  according  to  their 
yearly  custom,  "  the  Board  of  American  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions."  There  had  come  unto  them,  some  two 
or  three  years  before,  a  voice  from  these  same  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  not  indeed  as  the  voice  of  an  angel,  but  in  the 
more  sublunary  and  every  day  matter  of  fact  fonn  of  a 
report  from  the  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight,  stating  unto 
them  that  the  Nestorian  Christians,  who  tarry  in  these  same 
mountains,  and  who  were  so  memorable  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  were  likely  at  their  call  to  emerge  from  that 
obscurity  in  which  they  had  for  many  ages  been  almost  lost 
sight  of  by  the  civilized  world ;  and  they,  the  American 
Commissioners,  &c.,  commiserating  their  wretched  and  be- 
nighted lot,  determined  to  be  unto  them  as  brethren  should 
be  unto  brethren;  and  among  other  measures  suggested  by 
their  fraternal  charity,  they  resolved  unanimously,  that  *^  a 
convincing  and  urgent  plea  "  should  be  presented  for  a  suitable 
physician  to  engage  in  the  incipient  labours  of  that  imj)ortant 
mission ;  and  the  plea  presented  appearing  urgent  and  con- 
vincing to  the  Doctor,  aye,  even  beyond  that  of  the  increasing 
and  delightful  circle  of  practice  in  the  town  of  Utica,  he  re- 
solved on  being  obedient  to  the  call.  For  more  than  a  year 
it  had  gone  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
not  a  physician  could  be  found  to  go,  until  the  above  men- 
tioned month  of  October  1834.  He  and  Mrs.  Grant  were 
on   their  way   to   Persia  in   the   following  spring.     After 
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reatjn^  a  few  days  at  Tabrees,  where  they  met  with  a  cordiiil 
reception  from  their  asaociates,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Perkins  and 
ladp,  the  Doctor  proceeded  to  Oorooiniuh,  where  coinfor table 
houses  being  provided,  his  aaeociate  arrived  aoon  after  teUh 
ths  ladies. 

The  object  of  the  Doctor's  mimon  was  to  make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  beibre  hia  spiritual  aesociatee;  calomel 
and  tartar  emetic  were  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the 
Bible.  While  the  pulse  was  being  felt  with  one  hand,  the 
other  was  to  be  useful  in  administering  prayerful  consolations 
and  edifying  narratives,  nicely  bound,  from  the  printing  press 
of  Oorooniiah. 

"  The  healing  art,  it  was  believeil,  might  pi-ocure  favour  and 
protection,  by  affording  convincing  proof  of  tlie  beoevolence  of 
our  motives  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  body,  is  the  most  ready  way  of  access  to  tlie  heart.  It  would 
also  procure  access  to  places  where  none  but  a  physician  could  go." 

After  two  years  of  missionary  labours  his  party  receives  a 
strong  reinforcement  from  America. 

"The  Rev.  A.  L.  Halliday  and  Mr.  William  R.  Slocking  ar- 
rived icU/t  their  wives,  January  6,  1837  ;  Rev.  'Willard  Jones  and 
wife,  November  7,  1839  ;  Rev.  A.  H.  Wright,  M.D.  July  25, 
1840 ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Breath,  a  printer,  ha^  embnrked  with  a 
press  of  such  a  construction  ns  to  admit  of  its  transportation  on 
horses  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea." 

Surely  with  such  an  array  of  goodly  missionaries,  male  and 
female,  with  their  comfortable  lodgings,  agreeable  society, 
and  portable  printing  press  to  boot,  wliat  heretic  or  infidel 
can  remain  unenlightened?  They  can  procure  a  copy  of  the 
Gospel)  in  the  vernacular  language,  at  the  ofiice  of  the 
American  missions ;  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  Christians. 

But  the  more  especial  object  of  our  author's  labours,  was,  aa 
we  before  stated,  the  Neatorian  Christians, — a  number  of 
independent  tribes,  that  dwell  in  the  most  ditHcult  fastncsees 
of  the  Koordish  mountains,  in  the  centre  of  what  was  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Assyria,  On  the  southern  extremity  of 
their  territory  is  Arbela,  once  the  battle-field  of  Alexander. 
The  Ten  Thousand  passed  through  it  on  their  retreat  from 
Persia ;  and  the  country  is  precisely  the  same,  and  the  people 
as  rude  in  their  habits  and  homesteads,  as  their  forefathers  are 
described  to  have  been  in  the  immortal  page  of  Xenophon. 
From  tlieir  rock-bound  fortresses  and  rugged  mountain -tops, 
they  have  defied,  for  centuricB,  the  [wwer  oi'  Turkey  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  Persia  on  the  other.    Their  form  of  govern- 
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ment  is  republican,  and  its  nominal  head  is  the  patriarch  who 
resides  near  the  Julamerk,  a  fortified  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zabat,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris.  It  consists  of 
one  main  street,  surrounded  by  walls,  once  protected  by  Eu- 
ropean cannon,  furnished  by  French  engineers.  They  have 
some  other  strongholds  in  the  mountains.  Their  principal 
city  in  the  plain  was  Jezireh,  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  on  tlie 
confines  of  Diarbekir.  This  latter  city,  however,  has  been 
compelled  to  receive  a  Turkish  governor.  Here,  as  in  the 
other  towns  of  Nestorians,  only  a  few  Turks  occasionally 
reside.  The  public  exercise  of  their  religion  was  until  lately 
prohibited.  There  was  no  muezzin  to  call  from  mosque  or 
minaret  the  true  believer  to  prayers ;  and  should  any  tur- 
baned  follower  of  the  prophet  venture  into  the  streets  during 
the  time  of  service  upon  the  Sabbath-day,  he  was  in  danger 
of  falling  a  victim  to  the  zeal  or  the  fanaticism  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  ask,  "who  are  the 
Nestorians?  and  what  are  the  Nestorian  churches?"  Our 
learned  readers  will  excuse  a  few  words  of  preface  before  we 
enter  on  the  question  that  immediately  claims  our  notice.  It 
is  now  1400  years  ago  since  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, promulgated  the  opinions  which  are  still  known 
by  his  name.  He  had  a  zeal,  an  ability,  and  an  eloquence, 
which  would  have  made  him  a  rival  of  his  predecessor,  Chry- 
sostom,  had  they  been  properly  employed;  but  they  were 
united  to  pride  and  ambition,  and  the  qualities  which  should 
have  led  many  to  salvation,  gave  plausibility  to  errors  which 
have  led  millions  to  perdition.  The  authority  of  the  Council 
oi'  Ephesus,  which  declared  that  only  one  person  existed  in 
Christ,  convicted  the  Byzantine  fk)ntiff  of  error,  and  his  own 
contumacy  made  him  guilty  of  heresy.  He  died  an  exile  on 
the  borders  of  Nubia,  unreconciled  even  in  his  dying  moments 
with  the  Church  which  he  had  offended  and  betrayed.  But 
his  tenet*  were  not  permitted  to  die  with  him.  The  energy 
and  power  of  the  second  Theodosius  checked  its  progress 
throughout  the  empire.  Penal  enactments,  legal  disabilities, 
and  imperial  disfavour,  continued  with  undeviatin^  perse- 
verance for  two  centuries,  finally  extinguished  the  Nestorian 
opinions  in  the  provinces  that  were  subject  to  the  successors 
of  Constantine;  and  at  the  time  of  Justinian  there  was  not  a 
church,  and  scarcely  a  professor,  of  that  doctrine  to  be 
found  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  But  it  was  far  other- 
wise  in   the  east.     Among  those  who,  by  subscribing  the 
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decrees  of  Ephesua,  and  holding  communion  with  Cyril,  con- 
tributed to  restore  peace  and  unity  to  the  Church,  was 
Rabulas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  the  Athens  of  Syria.  This  city 
was  the  seat  of  learning  for  the  nations  of  the  east  Within 
its  walls  were  to  be  seen  the  natives  of  Armenia  and  Persia, 
of  Petra  and  Ispahan ;  wandering  students  from  the  banks 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus,  and  even  from  the  farthest  pro- 
montory of  Yemen.  The  hardy  Arab  of  the  desert  sent  his 
child  to  receive  a  nobler  lesson  in  its  schools  than  the  wild  life 
of  the  camp  or  the  desert  could  give.  The  theology  of  the 
schools  of  Edessa  was  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsueste.*  Nestorius  had  also 
read  them,  and  many  say  that  it  was  thence  he  first  derived 
the  principles  of  his  error.  The  text  books  of  their  schools, 
and  the  writings  of  their  masters,  were  of  course  reverenced 
by  the  students,  and  their  teaching  looked  on  as  the  criterion 
of  truth.  When  the  dim  haze  of  error  that  was  spread  over 
the  ten  thousand  pages  of  Theodore  became  condensed  into 
the  one  heretical  dogma  of  Nestorius,  the  words  which  gave 
a  body  and  intelligible  form  of  expression  to  their  precon- 
ceived opinions,  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  schools  of 
Edessa,  and  it  was  publicly  taught  and  generally  believed 
that  Christ  had  two  persons,  and  that  Mary  was  not  the 
mother  of  God.  When  Ilabulas  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  he  tried  to  bring  over  to  his  side  the 
pupils  of  the  schools,  but  in  vain.  Error  is  more  easily 
infused  than  corrected.  He  had  recourse  to  measures  of 
severity,  but  that  severity  only  confirmed  and  propagated  it 
the  more.  The  students  dispersed  to  their  own  homes,  and 
became  apostles  of  Nestorianism  in  their  respective  localities. 
Among  these  was  Barsumas,  aflerwanls  bishop  of  Nisibis. 
Crafly,  licentious,  and  sanguinary,  he  aspired  to  the  distino- 
tion  of  making  Nestorianism  the  religion  of  his  country,  and 
he  hesitated  at  nothing  that  was  likely  to  promote  his  cause. 
The  persecution  he  had  himself  endured  did  not  teach  him  a 
lesson  of  tolerance  to  others.  His  first  and  most  effective 
instrument  was  the  political  animosity  of  Persia  to  Rome. 
The  throne  of  I^crsia  was  then  occupied  by  Perezes,  the  six- 
teenth of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  with  it  he  inherited  from 
his  ancestors  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  Roman  name,  and  a  per- 

* 

*  A  considorable  portion  of  tbo  works  of  this  remarkable  writer  has  bcwn 
recovered  bj  Cardinal  Mai.  See  No.  xxvui.  p.  439,  art.  Cardinal  MoTb  Spieilf 
giwn  Romanum, 
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severing  hostility  to  the  encroachments  of  its  power.  The 
Euphrates  had  borne  upon  its  tide  the  blood  of  many  a 
legionary  to  the  ocean,  and  if  the  Roman  was  bound  to  avenge 
the  indignity  of  Valerian,  the  Persian  was  defending  the 
threshold  of  his  native  land.  A  contest  of  400  years  had 
transmitted  from  sire  to  son  a  persevering  legacy  of  hate, 
and  whatever  was  treated  with  favour  by  the  one  state  was 
sure  to  be  visited  by  the  vengeance  of  the  other.  The  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  within  the  Persian  frontier  was  not 
only  forbidden  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Zoroaster,  but  it 
seemed  a  disloyalty  to  the  crowned  majesty  of  the  realm. 
How  was  it  possible  (it  was  asked)  that  they  could  be  faithful 
and  true  to  their  liege  lord,  who  were  bound  by  so  many  ties 
of  interest  and  affection  to  their  brethren  of  Rome,  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  Antioch  ?  What  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon 
their  fidelity,  whose  best  and  holiest  obedience  was  given  to 
a  stranger?  These  reflections,  which  so  often  before  had 
stimulated  the  kings  of  Persia  to  acts  of  sanguinary  violence, 
were  pressed  upon  the  monarch's  mind  by  the  artful  policy 
and  insidious  eloquence  of  Barsumas.  The  Christians,  he 
was  told,  would  never  give  true  allegiance  to  him  or  to  his 
successors.  They  would  be  ever  ready  to  assist  the  Romans. 
If  Christians  were  to  be  tolerated,  and  their  numbers  pre- 
vented extermination,  it  would  be  better  to  have  friends  than 
foes.  It  would  be  better  to  have  those  Christians  whom  the 
Roman  emperor  punished  and  persecuted,  and  drove  with 
Ignominy  from  his  dominions.  These  would  be  likely  to 
cling,  in  weal  and  in  woe,  to  the  hand  that  gave  them  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  Such  were  the  Nestorians,  whom  the 
policy  of  the  Romans  was  bent  on  exterminating.  It  would 
strengthen  his  empire,  and  extinguish  a  formidable  internal 
foe,  if  the  Christians  of  Persia  could  be  brought  to  embrace 
the  opinions  of  the  persecuted  Nestorius.  The  reasoning 
was  plausible,  and  we  know  that  it  was  successfuL  Barsumas 
was  encouraged  by  the  smile  of  Perezes,  and  sustained  in  his 
projects  by  the  influence  and  the  offer  of  his  power.  Having 
associated  with  himself  some  bishops,  formerly  his  companions 
in  the  schools  of  Edessa,  and  who  entered  fulw  into  his  views, 
he  commenced  his  work  of  reformation.  The  Cranmer  of 
his  time  and  country,  he  made  religion  the  mere  servile  hand- 
maid of  the  civil,  and  that,  a  Pagan  power.  He  facilitated 
the  reception  of  his  sentiments  by  permitting,  and  subse- 
quently by  commanding,  the  marriage  of  the  monks  and 
clergy.     The  latter,  by  an  indulgence  unheard  of  even  in  the 
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present  degeneracy  of  the  Greets,  were  permitted  to  many 
even  to  the  seventh  time, — with  thia  limitation  alone,  that  jf 
the  uxorious  cleric  attained  to  the  happiness  of  a  seventli 
partner,  the  union  was  to  be  contracted  with  a  widow,  ehe 
was  looked  on  (will  our  fair  readers  pardon  our  even  repeating 
the  phrase?)  as  only  the  moiety  of  a  woman.  But  the  progress 
of  innovation  was  not  unopj>oBed.  There  were,  even  in  the 
distant  regions  of  Persia,  some  that  would  not  bend  the  knee 
to  Baal,  nor  willingly  abandon  the  teaching  and  the  traditions 
of  their  fathers.  But  the  Bishop  of  Nisibis  was  not  a  man 
to  be  resisted  with  impunity.  Ho  applied  to  the  monarch 
for  a  military  power  to  enforce  compliance,  and  with  an  armed 
escort  he  performed  the  vbitation  of  the  churches  of  Persia. 
Wo  to  the  hapless  priest  or  prelate  that  offered  any  opimsition. 
Blood  and  violence  followed  his  footsteps.  It  ia  said  that 
more  than  7,000  martyrs  of  eveiy  age,  and  rank,  and  sex, 
were  numbered  along  his  path.  Many  more,  seeking  safety 
in  flight,  took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  states,  and  left  their 
homes  and  altars  a  prey  to  the  siuiguinary  reformer.  The 
vacant  churches  were  filled  by  creatures  of  his  own.  Schools 
and  colleges  were  established  for  the  maintenance  of  his  insti- 
tutions. His  successors  were  animated  by  kindred  senti- 
ments, Tlie  Neatorian  churches  of  Persia  were  favoured  by 
the  royal  countenance  of  Nushirwan,  tlie  third  in  succession 
from  Perozes,  and  acquired  a  stability  which  subsequent 
changes  of  empire  have  not  been  able  to  disturb.  Nestorian- 
ism  has  outlived  the  dynasty  to  whose  insidious  policy  it  owes 
its  propagation  throughout  the  dominions  of  Persia. 

The  influence  of  the  Nestorian  bishops  was  not  limited  to 
the  countries  that  were  subject  to  the  children  of  Artaxerxes. 
Their  zeal  would  bring  Asia  into  subjection  to  their  spiritual 
empire.  Within  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Perozes,  large  and  numerous  congregations  were  spread  over 
that  wide  tract  of  country  that  lies  between  the  Caspian  and 
thePeraianGulf;  and  the  authority  of  theOatholicos  of  Babylon 
was  recognized,  from  the  western  slope  of  Libanus  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  japan.  "  His  missionaries,"  to  use  the  language  of 
Giljbon,  which,  in  this  instance,  was  warranted  by  the  fact, 
"  pursued  without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the  roving  Tartar, 
and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  camps  of  the  valleys  of 
Imaus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Selinga."  The  regions  north 
and  east  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  were  visited  and  explored  by  their 
adxenturous  zeal.  In  the  eiglith  century,  Timothy,  who  was 
their  patriarch,  sent  an  episcopal  letter  to  the  princes  of  the 
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Tartar  dynasty,  exhorting  them  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith.  Abulfeda  and  others,  assure  us  that  his  efforts  were 
attended  with  success.  In  the  life  of  John,  the  sixtieth 
Catholicos,  it  is  recorded,  that  a  Tartar  Khan,  who  was  con- 
verted with  200,000  of  his  people,  sent  to  inquire  from  his 
spiritual  father  how  the  Eucharist  was  to  be  celebrated,  in  a 
country  where  com  and  wine  were  imknown ;  or  how  the 
Lent  was  to  be  kept  by  those  who  used  no  other  food  at  any 
season  than  the  flesh-meat  and  the  milk  of  their  numerous 
flocks.  The  scruples  of  the  monarch  were  set  at  rest,  by  the 
permission  to  use  the  thinner  kinds  of  milk,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  was  limited  to  the  solemnity  of  Easter. 
The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Keraites  was  almost  exclusively 
Christian  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  the  conversion  of 
some  influential  tribe,  and,  it  may  be,  the  possession  by  its 
ruler  of  the  priestly  dignity,  that  gave  occasion  to  the  story 
of  Prester  John,  wnich  has  been  current  in  Europe  since  the 
middle  ages.  A  descendent  of  this  very  rev.  Tartar  Khan, 
was  seen  by  Marco  Polo,  and  is  described  in  his  travels.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  Thibetian  worship  of  the 
Lama,  originated  in  some  corruption  of  the  Nestorian  creed. 
The  many  coincidences  between  it  and  the  Christian  worship 
and  discipline,  are  too  striking  to  be  the  result  of  accident. 
It  has  a  rite  very  closely  resembling  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice. 
It  has  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  a  cnoral  service  very  like  the 
liturgies.  It  has  religious  communities  of  men  and  women, 
like  the  monasteries  and  convents  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
all  its  members  are  subject  to  the  one  supreme  presiding  head.* 

*  **  Hoc  solum  dico,"  sajs  P.  Gruber,  in  1664,  ^  diabolum  ibi  ita  ecclesiam 
CathoUcam  imitare,  at  qnamvis  nuUiis  Europeus  aut  Christianus  ibi  unquam 
fherit,  adeo  tamen  in  omnibus  essentialibus  rebus  conveniunt  cum  Romana  ec- 
olesia,  nt  sacrificium  misss  cum  pane  et  vino  celebrari,  extremam  unctionem 
dari,  matrimonium  benedici.  Su^rsegrotos  rowi,  processiones  institui  idolo- 
mm  rdiquias  honorari,  monastena  tam  monacnorum  tarn  monialium  inhabi-. 
tari,  in  anno  ssepius  jejunari,  gravissimis  mortificationibus  se  affici,  episcopos 
creaii,  missionanos  in  summa  paupertate  nudipedes  per  istam  desertam  Tarta- 
riam  usque  ad  Sinas  mitd."    See  Thevenot,  torn,  ii 

**  On  tronve  chez  cea  Lamas  beauconp  de  c^r^monies,  et  des  usages  semblables 
anx  naages  et  aux  c^r^monies  qui  s'obserrent  parmi  les  Chretiens.  Us  ont  Teau 
bMte  et  le  chant  du  choenr,  ils  prient  pour  les  morts,  leur  habilement  est  sem- 
Uable  h  celui  dont  ont  peint  les  apdtres.  lis  portent  le  mitre  et  le  chapeau  comme 
1m  ^T^ques,  sans  parler  de  leur  grand  Lama,  qui  est  &  peu  prds  parmi  eux,  ce 
qa'est  le  Sonverain  Pontife  parmi  les  Chretiens.*' — Du  Haider  tom.  iv. 

**  ReHgiosi  homines  ac  laici  fere  sing^li  patrem  spiritualem  babent  cui  peccata 
sua  generatem  aperiunt"— ^4afta6ee»m  Tibetanum,  p.  459. 

"It  is  an  old  notion  that  the  religion  of  Thibet  is  a  corrupted  Christianity, 
and  even  Father  Desiderii,  a  Jesuit,  who  visited  the  country  about  the  begin  • 
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Marco  Polo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller  of  the  thirteentli 
century  found  numerous  congregations  of  the  Ncstoriana,  in 
very  many  oi'  the  cities  through  which  he  paased  from  Mosul 
to  Pekin.  John  of  Monte  Corvino,  a  Franciecan  friar,  who 
penetrated  into  Mongol  Tartary,  towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  found  them  a  numerous  and  well-organized 
body  in  Kamballig,  a  populous  city  on  the  northern  frontiers 
of  China.  In  a  letter  dated  the  8th  of  January,  1305,  and 
published  by  Wadding,  he  gives  a  very  feeling  description 
of  the  trials  to  which  they  eubjectcd  him.*  The  ancient 
inscription  discovered  near  Stgau,  iu  1625,  containing,  in 
Chinese  and  Syrian  cliaracters,  an  account  of  the  Chnstion 
religion,  and  of  its  introduction  into  the  celestial  empire, 
refers  that  event  so  far  back  as  the  year  635,  and  the  reign  of 
Tay-tsong.  It  also  found  its  way  through  the  port  of  Can- 
ton ;  and,  in  the  year  1274,  two  churches,  built  by  the 
Nestorian  governor  of  the  jirovince  of  Manji,  on  the  river 
Kiang,  were  not  more  than  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  assembled  there  to  worship. 

The  spread  of  Mahometaniam,  and  the  establishment  of 

ning  of  the  ceoturj,  thinks  he  od  rcsolre  all  their  masteries  into  ours." — Phi- 
loaphiad  Traniactiimt,  vol  Ulii.  p.  4TG. 

*  The  following  is  nil  extract  of  this  very  interesting  letter :  "  NestorUuu 
miiilem  Cbristinnitads  tituliim  prKfercntos,  ned  a  ChnstUci  rtiligioDe  plu- 
nmum  denantes,  Isntum  invuluerunt  in  putibus  isds  quod  nan  pDrmittant 
quempiam  Chriscianum  alterius  rjtua,  habere  quantumlibct  parvum  oratorium 
nee  aunm  qnani  Nbatoriunani  publicore  doctrinam,  et  idea  proefati  Nestoriani, 
per  se  et  periJioB  pecuuu  corruptos  persecutiones  roihi  gravissima^  intulerunt, 
■Bsersntea  quod  oon  esEem  niissuB  a  DomiDO  Papa,  sed  essem  mngnuB  explo- 
rator  et  domeatatoi  hominum.    Ila  persnpe  ad  ju<Iiciuni  fui  tractus  cum  isno- 

minin  mortis Quidam  rex  illius  rcgionis,  Georgiua  de  secta  NesL  Chrulj- 

anonim,  qui  crat  do  genera  illustria  mn^i  rogis,  qui  dictus  fuit  presbyter  Joannes, 
primo  uino  quo  huE  vmi.  mihi  udhatait.  cl  ad  veritateni  lidei  Catholics  per  me 


I  apostasia  accusavcrunt, 
a  ipse  niagnam  populi  sui  pnrtein,  ad  lidein  CiLtholicam  adduxlt,  et  ecclesiam 
pulchnunconatruxit.in  honorem  Sanctte  Trinitatis  et  Domini  PapffiTocaos  earn 
Bccleiiam  Romanam.  Qui  rex  Gcor^ua  ante  sex  aonos,  mi^rit  ad  Dominuai, 
verus  Chrislianus.  Fratrea  lamen  ipaiua,  pnm  easent  perfidi  in  erroribus  Ne»- 
toriania,  omnes  quos  ille  converlerat,  post  obitnm  illius  subverterunt,  ad  achisniB 

prigtinum  reducundo Si  habuisBem  duos  vel  tres  sodos  aoadjuuires  meos, 

furto  imperaWr  Chum  tiiisset  baptiiatua Miuistro  geuerali  ordinis  nostri  sup- 
plies pro  an  tiphonuio,  k^ndia  sanctum,  graduali  et  psalterio,  cum  nuta  pro 

esemplari,  quia  non  haboo  niEU  broTiariura  portalUe  el  pnl^m  missale ^o 

jun  seniu  et  caoua  foetus  sum  potius  laboiibus  et  tribiUntionibua  quam  »tate, 
sum  enini  annomin  quinquagenta  octo.  Didici  competenter  linguam  et  literam 
Tarlaricam,  tljaia  Iraitiluli  in  iUam  lingnan  latum  nonini  lalanmlum  et  pialtrnatn.' ' 
He  naa  made  archbishop  of  Kamballig  bj  Clement  V,  and  died  about  1330. 
Seven  Frauciscan  friars  were  sunt  to  him  from  Bome,  of  whom  tbree  onlj' 
reached  their  destination. 
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the  Saracenic  empire^  seems  not  to  have  much  affected  the 
Nestorian  Churches  of  Central  Asia.  During  the  caliphate, 
they  continued  in  undisturbed  possession^  and  were  permitted 
the  free  exercise,  of  their  religious  rites  and  worship.  The 
fanaticism  of  individual  emirs,  or  governors,  may  have  sub- 
jected them  to  local  and  temporary  persecution;  but  the 
feneral  character  of  their  institutions  remained  unaltered, 
t  was  fortunate  for  them,  when  Asia  was  overrun  and  laid 
waste  by  the  barbarians  of  Zinghis,  that  they  were  governed 
by  a  patriarch  of  Tartar  extraction.  Jabelaha,  a  native  of 
Mongol  Tartary,  had  been  commissioned  by  his  prince  to 
carry  some  presents  to  the  holy  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem. 
After  performing  the  objects  of  his  mission,  he  entered  a 
monasten^,  and  took  the  habit  of  the  religious  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Abbot  Barsumas, 
he  made  such  progress  in  the  virtues  of  a  religious  life,  that 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch.  His 
merit,  perhaps  his  rank,  procured  his  election  to  the  archi- 
episco{Md  see  of  Toncat.  He  came  to  Bagdad  on  the  death 
of  Denha  the  patriarch,  and  was  appointed  Catholicos  in  his 
stead.  When  the  Tartars  got  possession  of  the  city,  he 
occupied  the  patriarchal  chair;  and  his  influence  with  his 
countrymen,  oi  whom  many  were  probably  Nestorians,  pro- 
cured  for  them  some  important  privileges,  and  presei^red 
them  from  many  of  the  miseries  attendant  on  their  invasion 
and  occupation  of  the  country.  When  the  crescent  of  0th- 
man  triumphed  over  the  declining  power  of  the  caliphs,  and 
the  sceptre,  or  the  sword  of  Mahomet,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Amurath  and  his  descendants,  the  condition  of  the  oriental 
sects  of  Christians  remained  unaltered.  The  fanaticism  which 
raised  the  war-cry,  and  unsheathed  the  sword  so  fiercely 
agunst  the  Christian  warriors  of  the  West,  disdained  the 
Ignoble  and  profitless  persecution  of  the  scattered  Churches 
of  Asia,  and  remained  satisfied  with  their  tribute  and  submis- 
rion.  Its  utmost  strength  was  needed  to  sustain  the  tide 
of  battle,  that  so  oflben  rolled  back,  baffled  and  defeated,  from 
the  walls  of  Constantino.  But,  if  they  attracted  or  provoked 
no  direct  hostility  from  their  Turkish  rulers,  they  were 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  that  ever  accompany  the  transfer 
of  political  power.  The  intercourse  of  one  Church  with 
another,  and  the  influence  of  the  patriarch  over  them  all,  was 
diminished,  and,  in  many  instances,  had  altogether  ceased. 
Their  schools  and  colleges  were  dissolved ;  the  ordinary  suc- 
oesvion  of  the  ministry  broken,  never  again  to  be  renewed. 
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These  misfor tunes  commenced  before  the  time  of  Zinghia ; 
and,  every  day  increasing,  they  were  completed  by  the  in- 
ternal dissensiont^,  the  social  insecurity,  and  the  universal 
misgovern  me  nt  of  the  Turks.  Many  once  flourishing 
Churches  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  greater  part  have 
dwindled  away  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  afford 
little  evidence  of  what  they  were,  when  one  of  their  own 
writers,  in  the  excess  of  his  admiration  of  their  extent  and 
numbers,  believed  them  to  surpass  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
communions. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  all  the  members 
and  Churches  of  the  Nestorian  creed  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  one  pontiff,  the  Catholicos  of  Babylon.  His  patri- 
archal see  was  in  Bagdad,  which  ia  the  modern  representative 
of  the  once  imperial  (jueen  of  the  East.  His  jurisdiction  is 
very  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  Roman  pontifl'  over  the 
members  of  his  communion.  As  no  other  pontiff  can  claim 
the  title  of  Pope,  so  neither  could  any  other  than  the  metn>- 
politan  of  Bagdad  use  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Catholicoe. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  mctropohtans  (of  whom  there  were  no 
less  than  five-and-twenty),  by  the  bishops  and  clergy.  The 
hea<Is  of  some  ancient  tribes  had  also  a  voice  in  his  election. 
They  were  honoured  with  this  important  privilege,  either 
because  of  their  political  importance  in  the  country,  or  for 
their  having  preserved,  in  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
government,  the  Christian  faith  delivered  to  their  ancestors. 
On  the  death  of  each  Catliolicos,  the  supreme  power  was 
vested  for  the  time  in  the  bishop  of  the  nearest  see,  which 
was  that  of  Cascar,  a  city  built  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Seleucio.  It  was  his  duty  to  call  together  those  in  whom  tho 
right  of  election  was  vested.  Even  after  the  patriarchal  see 
waa  transferred  to  Bagdad,  they  continued  to  meet  in  the 
ancient  city,  and  church  of  Modain;  and  the  synod  woa 
presided  over  by  the  bishops  of  Nisibis,  Mosul,  and  Bassora. 
When  the  election  was  peaceable  and  unanimous,  the  name 
of  the  new  Catholicos  waa  announced  to  the  expectant  people 
by  the  senior  metropolitan ;  and  the  happy  event  was  cele- 
brated with  solemn  thanksgiving.  If,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, the  succession  was  disputed,  and  no  individual  could 
command  a  sufficient  majority  of  suffrages,  they  appealed  to 
the  decision  of  providence.  The  names  of  the  three  moat 
popular  candidates  were  placed  upon  the  altar ;  to  these  a 
fourth  was  added,  which  was  the  sacred  name  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  mass  was  celebrated  to  solicit  the  Divine  blessing 
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and  assistance ;  the  names  were  placed  in  an  urn,  and  one  of 
the  four  was  drawn  out  hj  a  child  who  had  not  yet  forfeited 
his  baptismal  innocence.  If  the  name  drawn  out  was  that  of 
Christ,  it  was  looked  on  as  a  sign  that  none  of  the  other 
three  was  worthy  of  the  dignity,  and  three  new  names  were 
substituted.  If  the  lot  proved  otherwise,  the  person  whose 
name  was  drawn,  was  considered  as  the  elect  of  heaven. 
Having  received  the  official  record  of  his  canonical  election, 
signed  by  the  surrounding  prelates,  and  having  sworn  to 
maintain  the  rights,  and  faithfully  to  execute  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  received  the  episcopal  consecration.  It  is  a  strange 
anomaly  in  their  election,  and  absolutely  unheard  of  in  any 
other  sect  or  community  of  Christians,  that,  though  he  were 
previously  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  his  sacramental 
consecration  was  repeated  when  he  was  elected  patriarch; 
and,  as  he  was  most  generally  translated  from  some  other  see, 
this  sacrilegious  iteration  of  the  sacramental  character,  was 
committed  at  almost  every  election.  His  appointment  had, 
during  the  caliphate,  to  be  ratified  by  the  successors  of 
Mahomet.  He  obtained  the  full  privileges  of  his  office  only 
when  he  received  from  their  hands  the  robe  and  pastoral  cap 
and  sta£^  the  usual  form  of  investiture. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Nestorians 
were  an  united  body,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one  only 
patriarch,  the  Catholicos  of  Bagdad.  About  that  time  a 
remarkable  change  took  place  among  them.  For  more  than 
a  century  the  supreme  spiritual  power  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  family.  When  the  ruling  prelate  died,  the 
dignity  was  immediately  transferred  to  another,  perhaps  his 
nearest  relative.  The  other  metropolitans,  jealous  at  being 
excluded  from  a  place  of  trust  and  honour  to  which  they 
believed  themselves  entitled,  or  it  may  be,  grieved  at  the 
injurious  influence  which  such  a  monopoly  was  likely  to 
exercise  on  the  interests  of  their  religion,  resolved  on  vindi- 
cating the  freedom  of  their  ancient  canonical  election.  The 
discontented  were  many  and  influential,  but  they  were  still 
only  a  minority,  and  the  prescription  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years  was  not  easily  disturbed.  There  was  no  power  in  the 
JSast  on  which  they  could  rely  for  assistance  and  support,  and 
they  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  Patriarch  of  the 
West,  the  supreme  pastor  of  Rome.  Many  of  their  former 
and  most  venerable  bishops  had  applied  to  him  for  letters  of 
ecclesiastical  communion,  and  nearly  all  had  acknowledged 
him  the  first  in  dignity  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church.     His 
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iinme  and  sauctiou  would  give  weight  to  tlie  object  of  their 
choice,  and  determine  the  legality  of  Ilia  claima.  In  con- 
formity with  their  request,  and  having  required  and  obttuned 
the  necessary  aubmission,  Julius  III  gave  them  a  patriarch 
in  the  person  of  Simon  Julacha,  a  motik  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Pachomius,  and  on  hia  death  a  few  days  later,  he  appointed 
the  celebrated  Hebedjesu  to  succeed  him  in  that  dignity. 
This  distinguished  man,  the  greatest  whom  the  Nestorian 
Church  has  produced,  was  brought  up  and  educated  in  their 
errors,  and  adhered  to  thcui  for  a  considerable  part  of  Iiie  life. 
He  was  induced,  either  by  curiosity,  or  more  probably  by  a 
sincere  Bpirit  of  religious  inquiry,  to  visit  Home  during  the 

fi.>ntificate  of  Julius  III,  and  was  there  induced  to  acknow- 
eilge  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Sec,  and  abjure  the  errors 
of  Nestorius.  On  the  death  of  Julacha,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Soba,  and  metropolitan  of  tlie  Nestorian  Church  in 
connexion  with  Rome.  Hia  conversion,  unlike  that  of  many 
of  his  countrymen,  was  stncerc  and  lasting.  He  had  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  Syrian  tongue,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  its  literature.  Before  his  conversion  he  had  written  in 
defence  of  the  Nestorian  tenets,  and  he  endeavoured  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  to  repair  the  errors  of  his  youth,  by  the  zeal  and 
application  of  his  after  years.  His  tongue  and  pen  were  ever 
ready,  and  often  actively  employed,  in  the  propagation  of  Catho- 
licity among  the  people  of  his  native  land.  He  made  a  second 
journey  to  tlie  Eternal  City  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV, 
to  procure  a  confirmation  of  his  patriarchate,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  though  we  do  not 
find  his  name  among  those  of  the  subscribing  prelates.  He 
was  a  man  of  superior  address  and  ability,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  over  many  of  his  countrymen  to  the  comnitmion  of 
the  Latin  Church.  His  immediate  successors  being  inferior 
to  him  in  these  qualities,  and  being  moreover  harassed  by  the 
jealousy  and  persecution  of  the  patriarchs  of  Babylon,  were 
unable  to  continue  the  goo<l  work  so  efficiently  commenced 
by  him ;  some  of  thcin  could  only  escape  the  severity  of  their 
I)ersecution  by  fleeing  to  the  mountains  of  Zeinalbach  in  the 
remotest  borders  of  Persia. 

Under  tlie  pontificate  of  Pius  V,  the  Catholicos  Elias  mode 
overtures  for  an  union  with  the  Holy  See.  We  know  not 
what  motives,  whether  of  religious  conviction  or  worldly 
interest,  prompted  him  to  the  measure ;  charity  would  suggest 
the  one,  while  history  would  incline  us  to  the  other.  The 
abbot  Adam  bore  with  him  to  the  pope  letters  from  the  Ncs- 
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torian  patriarch,  and  he  was  commissioned  and  empowered  to 
explain  the  sentiments  of  his  bishop  on  the  matters  of  doctrine 
that  were  controverted  between  them.  The  profession  of 
faith  which  he  presented  to  Pius,  according  to  his  exposition 
was  declared  to  be  orthodox.  In  his  zeal  for  an  union  of  the 
Churches,  he  interpreted  too  liberally  the  terms  of  his  com- 
misaion,  and  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  the  tenets  of 
his  Church.*  His  explanations  were  subsequently  disavowed, 
and  it  was  not  until  our  own  times  that  the  lineal  repre- 
sentative of  that  name  became  sincerely  and  truly  a  Catholic. 
The  present  inheritor  of  the  name  was  educated  in  the  college 
of  the  Propaganda,  and  is  a  zealous  supporter  of  Catholic 
unity.  According  to  the  admission  of  Dr.  Grant,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  brining  over  to  the  Koman  Catholic  faith,  all  the 
Nestorians  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  from  Mosul  to  Bagdad. 
In  the  time  of  Innocent  XI,  several  missions  were  established 
among  the  Nestorians  of  Diarbekir.  They  were  attended 
with  such  success,  and  had  so  much  increased  their  converts, 
that»  in  a  very  few  years,  a  new  patriarchate  was  established 
for  their  encouragement  and  advantage.  The  new  prelate, 
who  was  the  bishop  of  that  city,  was  known,  according  to  the 
cnstom  of  the  country,  by  the  official  designation  of  Joseph, 
and  Amida  was  chosen  for  his  see.  He  became  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  Papal  Christians,  or  Chaldeans,  as  they 
began  about  this  time  to  be  called.  For,  on  their  conversion, 
they  repudiated  the  name  which  would  connect  them,  how- 
ever remotely,  wil^  the  errors  they  had  abjured. 

We  believe  that  the  present  ecclesiastical  government  of 
the  Chaldeans,  is  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Babylon,  the  Bight 
Bev.  Dr.  Trioche,  who,  under  the  title  of  "  Administrator  of 
Ispahan,  and  delegate  Apostolic  to  the  Chaldean  nation,''^ 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  part  of 
Arabia.  He  is  the  immediate  and  direct  p^tor  of  the  Latins, 
who,  in  1840,  were  computed  at  1000  only ;  but  he  exercises 
episcopal  authority  and  apostolic  delegation  over  the  con- 
verted Nestorians,  as  well  as  over  the  converted  Jacobites,  or 
Eutycheans,  for,  in  the  Chaldean  Churches,  their  previous  dif- 
ferences are  merged,  and  they  unite  together  in  the  performance 
of  the  same  liturgy,  and  as  members  of  the  one  same  spiritual 
family.  For  some  years.  Providence  has  tried  their  fidelity 
by  numy  and  severe  vbitations.     They  have  been  subjected 


*  Strozza,  in  his  work,  **  De  Ritibus  Chaldcorum,"  lent  but  too  willing]:  an 
to  the  representations  of  Adam,  and  his  work  should  be  read  with  caution. 
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to  the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  their  congregations  were  deci- 
niBtcd  hy  the  cholera ;  and  the  feeble  remnant  that  war  and 
pestilence  had  spared,  liad  to  «ncoimt«r  the  horrors  of  the 
famine  that  was  consequent  on  both.  Numbers,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  despiur  and  terror,  fled,  with  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  to  the  naoimtains ;  and  the  fields,  tbat 
but  a  few  years  before  were  rich  witli  many  a  luxuriiiut 
golden  crop,  became  lonely  and  barren  as  the  desert  eai 
When  the  storm  passed,  the  Catholics  returned  with  tl 
surviving  friends  and  countrymen,  to  repair,  as  far  as  pos^l 
the  ravages  which  society  had  sustained;  and  we  have  reason 
hope,  that  tlie  fidelity  with  which,  in  every  disaster  and  affllo* 
tion,  they  have  adhered  to  their  faith,  and  to  their  pastors, 
will  not  be  unrewarded.  But  their  loss  has  been  awful 
indeed.  Tlie  united  Chaldeans  were  120,000  in  number  in  the 
year  1826  ;  in  1840,  the  apostohc  delegate  could  reckon  only 
the  small  numl>cr  of  15,000.  There  arc  an  hundred  familiea 
in  BagdadjUnder  the  care  of  three  priests.  The  convent  of  St. 
Horinisdae  belongs  to  a  religious  order  numbering  already  over 
thirty  members,  who  are  especially  devoted  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Catholicity  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
Carmelites,  and  the  Dominicans,  have  also  succeeded  in 
establishing  tbemselvea  in  Ba<i;dad;  and  we  cannot  omit  the 
zealous  and  admirable  labours  of  M.  Eugene  Bore,  whose 
letters  have  given  such  information  concerning  those  countries, 
and  whose  services  to  the  missions  of  the  Levant,  are  beyond 
all  praise.  lie  has  succeeded  iu  establishing  schools  in  Tauris, 
at  Djoulfa,  and  Mosul.  The  latter  school  contained  laat 
year  over  400  ijupils,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  creeds 
when  visited,  lost  August,  by  the  apostolic  delegate,  ob' 
his  unqualified  approbation.' 

Besides  the  bishop  of  Babylon,  there  is  another  patriarcli, 
who  is  the  recognized  head  of  tlie  schismatical  and  inde- 
pendent Nestorians.  He  is  known  by  the  official  title  of  the 
"  Simeon"  of  Julamark.     To  enlighten  him,  and  to  convert,. 


*  The  sees  subject  ta  the  bishop  of  Bubylou,  with  ihe  aumbor  of  ofRciMB 
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his  people  to  the  pure  religion  of  the  Goepel,  was  the  great 
object  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign 
missions  at  their  meeting  of  Utica ;  and,  to  promote  the  same 
laudable  object,  Dr.  Grant  and  his  lady,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hol- 
loday,  and  Mr.  William  Stocking,  with  their  wives,  and  the 
Rev.  Welland  Jones  and  his  wife,  had  sailed  from  the  harbour 
of  Boston,  and  located  themselves  in  the  mountains  of  Koor- 
distan.  Our  readers  may  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  man 
this  right  reverend  dignitary  is.  "We  shall,  without  further 
preface,  permit  our  auuior  to  introduce  them  to  his  lordship: — 

'^At  half-past  twelve  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  East,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Nestorian  Church, 
who  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome.  He  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age^^. 
above  the  middle  stature,  well  proportioned,  with  a  pleasant,  ex-^ 
pressive,  and  rather  intelligent  countenance ;  while  his  large  flowing 
robes,  his  Koordish  turban,  and  his  long  grey  beard,  give  him  a 
patriarchal  and  venerable  aspect,  which  is  heightened  by  an 
uniformly  dignified  demeanour.  Were  it  not  for  the  youthful  fire 
in  his  eye,  and  his  vigour  and  activity,  I  should  have  thought  him 
nearer  fifty  than  thirty -eight.  But  his  friends  assured  me  that  the 
hoariness  of  his  beard  and  locks,  was  that  of  care,  and  not  of  age. 
His  situation  is  certainly  a  difficult  and  responsible  one,  since  he  is, 
in  an  important  sense,  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  head  of 
his  people.  To  preserve  harmony,  and  settle  differences  between 
the  various  tribes  of  his  spirited  mountaineers,  and  with  the 
Khoords  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  is  a  labour  that  would 
tax  the  wisdom  and  patience  of  the  greatest  statesman ;  and  I  could 
hardly  wonder  that  the  hoar  frost  of  care,  was  prematurely  settling 
upon  his  locks.  It  was  quite  evident,  that  the  patriarch's  anxiety 
extended  not  less  to  the  temporal  than  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
flock,  as  his  first  inquiries  related  particularly  to  their  political 
prospects,  the  movements  in  Turkey,  the  designs  of  the  European 
powers  with  regard  to  these  countries,*  and  why  they  did  not  come 
and  break  the  arm  of  the  Mahomedan  power,  by  which  many  of  his 
people  had  been  so  long  oppressed,  and  for  fear  of  which,  the  main 
body  of  them  were  shut  up  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  He  is  pacific 
in  his  disposition,  and  he  carries  his  rijle!  in  the  anticipation  of  an 
encounter  with  the  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  hyena,  or  wild  boar  of 
the  mountains,  rather  than  with  the  expectation  of  fighting  their 
enemies,  the  Khoords.  But,  while  the  latter  never  enter  the  central 
parts  of  the  country,  they  are  sometimes  brought  into  collision  with 
them  on  their  borders.  Such  had  recently  been  the  case  in  Tehoma 
and  Jelu,  and,  during  my  visit  at  the  patriarch's,  he  was  called  upon 

*  The  visit  of  the  Doctor  took  place  at  the  time  that  the  Turidsh  forces  had 
been  defeated  by  Ibrahim  at  the  battle  of  Koniah. 
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to  decide  wliat  bLouM  be  done  with  two  Klioords,  who  had  been 
taken  by  his  people,  from  a  tribe  that  had,  some  time  before,  pat 
two  Neetoriane  to  death.  Blood  for  blood  is  Btill  the  law,  aod 
custom  requires  that  a  tribe  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  con- 
duct of  each  of  its  members.  Hence,  it  mattered  not  whether  the 
individuals  they  had  taken  were  guilty  of  the  murder ;  it  was  enough 
that  they  belonged  to  the  same  tribe,  and  by  right  they  should  die. 
The  patriarch,  however,  was  inclined  to  mercy,  while  hia  people, 
at  the  same  time,  must  receive  justice.  After  due  deliberation,  and 
investigation  of  the  case,  the  patriarch  at  length  decided,  that,  inas- 
much as  his  pcopto  had  brought  the  captive  Khoords  into  their 
own  houses,  they  had  in  a  sense  becometheirguest3,Bnd  consequently 
their  lives  must  be  spared  ;  but  they  might  accept  a  ransom  from 
the  Khoords,  and  thus  the  matter  was  settled.  Of  the  pntriarcb's 
official  functions,  1  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  place. 
Hia  income  is  moderate,  and  he  lives  iu  a  plain  patriarchal  style. 
Two  brothers,  and  a  younger  sister,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
with  five  or  six  servants,  male  and  female,  comprised  his  household. 
As  the  patriarchs  never  marry,  his  domestic  affairs  were  managed 
by  his  favourite  sister,  who  supplied  our  table  in  the  best  and 
neatest  style." — p.  75. 

We  ahould  wish  to  give  from  the  worlt  of  Dr.  Grant  eonie 
extracts  descriptive  of  the  condition  and  manners  of  tbe 
people ;  but  the  information  he  affords  is  so  meagre  that  we 
can  find  scarce  a  pago  which  contains  any  new  or  valuable 
particulars.  Judging  from  the  work  before  us,  he  seems  to 
have  been  sent  among  them  to  discover  whether  they  were 
actually  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribeaoflarael;  and  of  three 
hundred  pages,  onlyninety  are  devoted  to  the  "incidents  of  tra- 
vel" aod  the  description  of  the  people ;  the  rest  is  devoted  to 
disputations  concerning  tbe  manners  and  customs  of  tbe 
Hebrews,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse;  and  he  haa 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  scarlet 
lady  of  Babylon.  From  the  little  that  remains  of  interest, 
after  bis  theological  and  critical  researches,  we  can  discover 
that  the  country  of  the  Independent  Nestorians  is  confined 
to  the  Upper  valley  of  the  Great  Zab  river.  It  is  surrounded 
by  high  and  almost  inaccesaiblc  mountains,  covered  for  some 
months  of  tlie  year  with  snow.  To  the  rugged  and  uninviting 
aspect  of  the  country,  and  its  natural  strength,  they  owe  their 
independence,  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  to  tbe  valour 
of  its  inhabitants  and  the  impregnable  and  almost  inaccessible 
walls  of  their  few  fortresses.  The  natives  of  the  country, 
though  professing  the  same  creed  and  subject  to  the  same 
spiritual  superior,  are  composed  of  several  tribes,  of  whom 
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the  most  numerous,  warlike,  and  therefore  best  known,  are 
the  Tyarries  on  the  southern  border.  The  Nestorians  are 
surrounded  by  the  K^hoords,  aliens  in  blood  and  religion,  on 
all  sides ;  with  whom  they  wag^  an  almost  incessant  war.  The 
Ravendooz  and  Hakkary  IQioords  are  those  with  whom  they 
have  most  frequent  collisions,  and  from  whose  power  they 
have  most  severely  suffered.  The  latter  are  secretly  encou- 
raged by  the  Turkish  government,  to  whom  the  independence, 
no  less  than  the  Christian  character  of  the  Nestorians,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  and  dislike.  Year  after  year  they  are  deprived 
of  some  or  other  of  their  strongholds,  or  at  least  are  compelled 
to  admit  Turkish  governors  within  their  walls.  Thus  Jula- 
mark,  which  was  mdependent  in  1829,  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Nourallah  Bey ;  Asheetah,  which  belonged  to  the 
Nestorians  when  Dr.  Grant  visited  the  country,  has  since 
been  reduced  by  Bedr  Khan.  Dr.  Grant  thus  describes  his 
reception  in  Duree: — 

"As  we  approached  the  village  of  Duree,  after  a  toilsome  ride 
of  seven  hours  over  the  rough  mountain  passes,  we  were  hailed  by 
several  of  the  mountain  Nestorians  from  the  independent  district 
of  Tyary,  who  demanded  who  we  were,  what  we  wanted,  whither 
going,  &c.,  and  the  demand  was  repeated  by  each  successive  party 
we  passed,  till  finally  the  cry  seemed  to  issue  from  the  very  rocks 
over  our  head,  *  Who  are  you  ?'  *  Whence  do  you  come  ?'  *  What 
do  you  want  T  A  cry  so  often  repeated  in  the  deep  Syrian  gut- 
turals of  their  stentorian  voices,  was  not  a  little  startling;  and  then 
their  bold  bearing,  and  a  certain  fierceness  of  expression  and  spirit, 
action  and  intonation  of  voice,  with  the  scrutinizing  inquiry  whe- 
ther we  were  Catholics  or  bad  men  whom  they  might  rob* 
(as  one  inquired  of  my  guide),  bereft  mv  poor  escort  of  the  little 
courage  which  had  sustained  him  thus  far;  and  he  manifested  so 
much  real  alarm  that  I  yielded  to  his  earnest  request,  and  dismissed 
him  as  soon  as  be  reached  the  house  of  the  bishop,  who  assured  me 
that  his  presence  was  no  longer  desirable.  The  people  soon 
satisfied  themselves  of  my  character  and  friendly  intentions,  and 
finding  that  I  spoke  their  language,  seemed  to  regard  me  as  one  of 
their  own  people,  and  gathered  round  me  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  but  without  that  familiar  sycophancy  so  common  among 
the  Christian  subjects  of  Persian  and  Turkish  dominion.  The  next 
day  they  came  from  all  directions  for  medical  aid.     One  man 

*  Only  imaHne  the  simplicity  of  these  mountaineers,  inauiring  of  their  visi- 
tors whether  they  were  fit  to  be  robbed.  It  is  only  equallea  by  the  ^ood  house- 
wife's invitation  to  the  ducks:  "Dill,  dill,  come  and  be  killed."  We  suspect 
this  incident  (?)  was  specially  imagined  for  the  edification  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
misuoners  for  Foreign  Missions.  ^ 
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ttlarmed  at  being  mode  eo  sick  by  an  emetic,  bat 
ver,  such  was  liis  relief,  that  he  wanleJ  some  more  of 
the  same  medicine!  and  others,  instead  of  asking  me  to  prescribe 
for  them,  often  asked  for  a  "  derman  d'mortha,"  or  medicine  for 
bile.  The  biehop,  who  is  a  most  patriarchal  personage,  with  a  long 
white  beard,  was  very  cordial,  and  took  me  into  his  venerable 
church;  a  very  ancient  structure,  made  by  enlarging  a  natural 
cave  by  means  of  heavy  stone  walls  in  front  of  the  precipitous  rock. 
It  stood  for  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  within  it  was  dark 
as  midnight.  The  attentive  old  bishop  took  my  hand  and  guided 
it  to  a  plain  atone  cross  which  lay  upon  the  nltor,  supposing  I  would 
manifest  ray  veneration  and  devotional  feelings  after  their  own 
custom,  by  pressiug  it  to  their  lips.  I  must  confess  that  there  ia 
something  aSecting  in  this  simple  outward  expression  as  practised 
by  the  Nestorians,  who  mingle  with  it  none  of  the  image  worship 
or  the  other  corrupt  observances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  abuse  of  such  symbols  by  the  votaries  of 
the  Roman  See  has  carried  us  Protestants  to  the  other  extreme, 
when  we  utterly  condemn  the  simple  memento  of  the  cross  ?  The 
old  bishop  sleeps  in  his  solitary  church,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to 
attend  his  devotions  before  daylight  in  the  morning;  and  he  was 
much  gratified  with  a  present  of  a  box  of  locofocos,  which  I  gave 
him  to  ignite  bis  lamp.  A  number  of  beehives,  the  property  of 
the  Church,  was  kept  here,  and  the  honey  from  them  was  regarded 
as  peculiarly  valuable.     It  was  certainly  very  fine." — p.  47. 

Thia  village  is  subject  to  the  Turkish  government,  and  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  iron  mines  of  the  district. 

"  A  high  range  of  mountains  stilt  separated  mo  from  the  country 
of  the  independent  Nestorians.  At  Mosul  I  was  strongly  advised 
not  to  venture  into  their  country  until  I  should  send  and  obtain  an 
escort  from  the  Patriarch  ;  but  after  mature  consideration  and  free 
consultation  with  the  bishop,  I  resolved  to  proceed  at  once,  for  by 
this  course  I  might  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Nestorians  from  the 
confidence  I  evinced  in  them,  and  also  save  eight  or  ten  days  delay 
— a  consideration  of  come  importance  on  the  eve  of  winter  among 
these  lofty  mountains.  Tlte  bishop  volunteered  to  send  an  intelli- 
gent young  Nestorian  with  me,  and  two  otliers  went  to  bring  back 
the  mules  from  Lazan,  which  is  the  fiist  village  of  the  independent 
tribe  of  Tyary.  To  enable  me  to  secure  a  footing,  where,  as  I 
was  told,  I  could  neither  ride  on  my  mule,  nor  walk  with  shoes,  so 
precipitous  was  the  mountain,  I  exchanged  my  wide  Turkish  boots 
for  the  bishop's  sandals.  These  were  wrought  with  hair  cord  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  defend  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  enable  the 
wearer  lo  secure  a  foothold  where  he  might,  without  such  protec- 
tion, be  hurled  down  the  almost  perpeudicular  mountain  sides. 
TbuB  equipped  in  native  style,  I  set  off  on  the  18th,  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  toilsome  aecent  of  an  hour  and  > 
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half,  I  found  mjself  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  when  a  scene 
indescribably  grand  was  spread  out  before  me.  The  country  of  the 
independent  Nestorians  opened  before  my  enraptured  vision  like  a 
vast  amphitheatre  of  wild  precipitous  mountains,  broken  with  deep 
dark  looking  defiles  and  narrow  glens,  into  few  of  which  the 
eye  could  penetrate  so  far  as  to  gain  a  distinct  view  of  the  cheerful 
smiling  villages  which  have  long  been  the  secure  abode  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Nestorian  Church.  Here  was  the  home  of  an  hundred 
thousand  Christians. 

"  I  was  invited  to  the  residence  of  the  chief  man  of  the  first  vil- 
lage we  entered.  The  house  was  built  after  the  common  style  of 
the  country,  of  stone  laid  in  mud,  with  a  fiat  terrace  roof,  having  a 
basement  and  a  second  story,  with  two  or  three  apartments  in  each. 
We  were  seated  upon  the  fioor  *  in  a  large  upper  room,'  which 
serves  as  the  guest  chamber  and  the  family  room  in  summer;  but  it 
is  too  open  to  be  comfortable  in  winter.  Food  was  placed  before 
us  in  a  very  large  wooden  bowl,  placed  upon  the  skin  of  a  wild  goat 
or  ibex,  which  was  placed  upon  the  carpet  with  the  hair  side  down, 
and  served  as  a  table  and  cloth.  Bread,  made  of  millet,  baked  in 
the  manner  of  our  Virginian  *  hoecake,'  but  not  so  palatable,  was 
laid  round  the  edge  of  our  goatskin  table,  and  a  large  wooden  spoon 
provided  for  each  one  of  the  party,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  to  help 
himself  out  of  the  common  dish.  The  people  here  less  generally 
eat  with  their  fingers  than  do  those  of  Persia.  Whenever  the 
goatskin  was  brought  forward,  I  noticed  that  it  contained  the  frag- 
ments of  bread  left  at  the  previous  meals,  and  was  told,  on  inquiry, 
that  this  singular  custom  was  observed  in  obedience  to  our  Saviour's 
injunction,  'Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost;"  and 
also  that  they  might  retain  the  blessing  which  had  been  pronounced 
by  a  priest  upon  former  repasts,  because  the  service  being  in  the 
ancient  language  is  intelligible  only  to  the  clergy,  and  cannot  be 
properly  performed  by  the  laity.  The  women  do  not  eat  with  the 
men,  but  instead  of  receiving  what  they  left,  as  is  very  common  in 
the  east,  a  separate  portion  was  reserved  for  the  females,  and  in  all 
respects  they  were  treated  with  more  consideration,  and  regarded 
more  as  companions,  than  in  most  Asiatic  countries.  Two  of  the 
young  married  women  in  the  house  came  forward  in  the  evening, 
and  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands  joined  in  our  social  visit. 
Each  of  them  at  my  request  gave  me  a  brass  ring  from  her  wrist,  to 
show  to  our  American  ladies,  regarding  whose  customs  they  made 
many  inquiries.  Like  others  of  their  people,  they  were  surprised 
that  our  ladies  should  negotiate  their  own  matrimonial  engage- 
ments, and  that  their  fathers  should  give  them  in  marriage  without 
receiving  a  dowry  in  payment  for  their  daughters.  Grapes,  figs, 
and  pomegranates  I  found  among  their  fruits  in  the  lower  villages 
on  the  river,  where  rice  is  also  cultivated,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
health.     Apples  and  other  northern  fruits  are  found  in  the  higher 
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villages.     Wlieat  is  little  cultivated,   for  want  of  upace. 
brought  from  Amadiah  in  e:ichango  for  lioney  niid  bntter." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  their  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  and  of  the  litiirgical  service,  at  which  our  author 
attended :  — 

"  October  20th,  Sabbath. — A  thin  piece  of  board  was  struck 
rapidly  with  a  mallet,  to  call  the  villagers  to  church  at  the'rising  of 
the  sun.  Each  person  on  entering  the  church  put  off  bis  shoes,  and 
testified  his  revcreoce  for  the  sanctuary  of  God  by  kissing  the  door- 
posts or  threshold,  and  passed  on  to  kiss  tlie  gospels  lying  upon  the 
altar,  then  the  cross,  and  finally  ihc  band  of  his  religious  teacher. 
The  church,  like  all  I  saw  in  the  mountains,  was  a  very  solid  stone 
edifice,  with  arched  roof,  and  might  stand  for  ages.  Others  that  1 
saw,  had  stood  for  more  than  fourteen  centuries,  according  to  their 
ancient  records.  For  the  narrow  door  (which  would  not  admit  a 
man  without  stooping)  the  usual  explanation  was  given,  '  Straight 
is  the  gate,'  &c. ;  a  triitli  of  which  they  wished  to  be  reminded  when 
entering  the  sanctuary.  The  prnyen  and  the  singing  or  chanting 
of  the  Psalms  were  all  in  the  ancient  St/rian  language,  and  gnite 
uninteUigible  to  the  common  people ;  but  one  of  the  priests  read  a 
portion  of  the  Gospels  and  gave  the  translation  into  the  vulgar 
Syriac  spoken  by  the  Nestorians,  and  this  constituted  the  preaching. 
Sometimes  the  reading  is  accompanied  by  some  explanations  and 
legenilary  stories,  of  which  they  have  many.  It  was  a  sacramental 
occasion,  and  the  bread  and  wine  were  consecrated  in  the  aanctaary 
or  holy  place  of  the  church,  and  then  brought  out  by  a  priest  and 
a  deacon,  while  each  member  of  the  church  went  forward  in  rota- 
tion, and  partook  of  a  small  piece  of  the  bread  from  the  hand  of  the 
priest,  who  held  a  napkin  to  prevent  an^  particles  from  f ailing,  as 
he  put  the  morsel  into  the  mouth  of  the  communicant,  and  then  he 
drank  off  the  wine,  which  was  held  with  great  care  by  tlie  deacon, 
80  that  not  a  drop  should  be  spilled," 

"  There  was  a  great  stillness  and  propriety  of  deportment  in  the 
congregation,  and  all  retired  without  noise  or  confusion.  In  pass- 
ing out,  each  person  received  at  the  door  a  very  thin  loaf  of  bread, 
rolled  together,  and  inclosing  a  morsel  of  meat.  This  was  the 
love  feast  of  the  early  Christians.  Several  of  the  people  then  went 
to  the  house  of  the  church-steward,  and  pailook  of  a  more  substan- 
tial, but  plain,  repast,  retiring  soon  after  to  their  houses,  or  calling 
upon  their  immediate  friends.  The  day  was  observed  with  far 
more  propriety  tlian  I  have  seen  among  other  Christians  of  the 
East.  There  was  a  general  stillness  throughout  the  village,  such 
as  I  have  noticed  in  few  places  in  more  favoured  lands.  There 
was  no  noisy  merriment ;  no  attention  to  secular  business.  For- 
merly, they  are  said  to  have  regarded  the  Sabbath  with  so  much 
sacredness,  as  to  put  to  death  persons  for  travelling  on  that  holy 
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day.  In  the  eyeniog,  many  of  the  people  again  assembled  for  wor- 
ship at  the  church,  and  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  offered 
there  through  the  whole  week.  But,  unlike  what  I  have  seen  any- 
where else  in  the  East,  many  of  the  people  say  their  prayers  in 
their  own  dwellings,  instead  of  going  to  church,  during  the  week, 
and  a  small  wooden  cross  may  be  seen  hanging  from  a  post,  for 
them  to  kiss  before  prayers, — a  practice  which  they  regard  as  a 
simple  expression  of  love  to  Christ,  and  faith  in  his  death  and 
atonement.  The  cross  is  not  considered,  however,  in  any  sense 
as  an  object  of  religious  worship.** — p.  55, 

So  if  a  Catholic  kiss  his  crucifix,  in  remembrance  of  him 
who  died  upon  the  cross  for  his  redemption,  it  is  rank  and 
downright  idolatry ;  but  if  a  Nestorian  does  so,  it  is  a  simple 
and  touching  expression  of  love  to  Christ,  and  of  faith  in  nis 
death  and  atonement.  But  it  was  the  doctor's  interest  with 
his  employers  to  assimilate  the  Nestorians  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  [Protestants,  and  hence  the  admission  which  he  would 
refuse  to  truth  and  justice.  How  will  the  popery-hating 
folk  of  Boston  and  New  York  relish  an  union  with  those 
who  would  keep  the  people  in  darkness,  by  celebrating  the 
liturgy  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  or  who  acknowledge  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  ?  From 
the  reverence  with  which  the  sacrament  was  administered,  and 
the  sedulous  care  with  which  they  guarded  against  profana- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  believe  something  then 
present  beyond  the  material  elements  of  bread  and  wine. 
Believing  as  they  do  with  Nestorius,  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct persons  in  Christ,  united  only  by  the  uniformity  of 
operation  and  will,  and  that  the  human  nature  was  but  *^  the 
habit,  the  veil,  the  shrine"*'  of  the  Divinity  with  which  it  was 
combined,  they  believe  also  that  the  Eucharist  contains 
only  the  human  person  of  Christ ;  that  it  becomes,  by  virtue 
of  the  words  of  consecration,  the  body  and  blood  which  was 
bom  of  Marv  and  which  died  for  us  upon  the  cross.  How- 
ever coloured  by  their  own  peculiar  tenets,  they  yet  admit  in 
the  Eucharist  as  perfect  a  reality  of  Christ'^s  presence  as  any 
Catholic  could  wish,*  though  they  do  not  believe  the  bread 

*  The  following  extracts  from  the  Liturgy,  used  and  sanctioned  by  the  Nes- 
torian Church,  are  given,  among  others,  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Perp^tuite  do 
la  foi,"  in  proof  of  Uieir  faith  in  the  reality  of  Christ's  presence.  This  Litui^ 
is  said  to  be  drawn  up  by  Nestorius  nimself,  and  is  ascribed  to  him  by 
Echellensis:  '*  Seigneur,  que  la  gr&ce  de  votre  Saint  Esprit  vienne,  demeure,  et 
ae  repose,  sur  cette  oblation  que  nous  olfrons  devant  vous  ;  qu*e]le  la  sanctifie 
et  fasse  ce  pain  et  ce  vin,  le  corps  et  le  sang  de  notre  Seigneur  J^sus  Christ, 
les  changeant  et  les  sanctifiant  vous-meme  par  Tassistance  do  votre  Saint 
Esprit." 

Ill  one  of  the  prayer  of  the  weekly  office  of  the  Nestorians,  there  occur  the 
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and  wine  to  be  cbacged  into  the  iwrson  of  Grod.  The  follow- 
ing, we  believe,  will  be  found  rather  Popish  : — 

"  The  pi'iest  of  the  village  oft«ii  visited  ua  aud  espreased  a  livelj' 
interest  in  our  plana  and  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  people. 
He  was  trying  to  live  a  very  holy  life  and  had  therefore  taken  a 
TOW,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Nazarites  among  the  Jews.  He 
ate  no  meal  or  animal  food  of  any  kind,  not  even  vegetable  oils  or 
milk,  so  that  he  might  feed  the  soul  by  starving  the  body.  Such 
instances  are  however  very  uncommon,  but  as  celibacy  is  n  part  of 
the  vow,  it  aeems  to  have  superseded  the  few  convents  which  once 
existed  among  this  people.  Vows  of  celibacy  among  the  lemaloe 
are  known  to  exist,  but  the  cases  are  very  rare  and  nnnnerics  quite 
unknown." 

The  condition  of  literature,  biblical,  aud  otherwise,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  ibllowing ; — 

"At  one  village  of  about  an  hundred  houses  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  tliere  were  said  to  be  no  less  than  forty  men 
who  could  read,  which  was  regarded  as  a  remarkably  large  pro- 
portion for  a  population  of  a  thousand  or  more  souls.  Probably 
but  a  small  portion  of  them  can  read  intelligibly  the  ancient 
Syriac,  their  only  written  language.  At  Asheeta  I  became  the 
guest  of  the  priest  Abraham,  wbo  is  reputed  the  most  learned 
Nestorian  now  living."  He  has  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
writing  and  in  reading  books,  and  has  done  much  to  supply  the  waste 
of,  if  not  to  replenish,  the  Nestorian  literature.  But  even  he  had 
not  an  entire  bible  ;  and  though  the  Nestorians  have  preserved  the 
scriptures  in  manuscript  with  great  care  and  purity,  so  scarce  are 
the  copies,  that  I  have  found  but  a  single  Nestorian,  and  that  one 
their  Patriarch,  who  possessed  an  entire  bible,  and  even  that  was 
in  half  a  dozen  different  volumes,  thus  divided  ;  one  man  has  the 
Gospels,  another  the  Epistles,  the  Psalms,  the  Pentateuch,  or  th4 
Prophets.  Portions  of  the  scriptures  are  also  contained  in  the 
Church  Liturgy  or  ritual.  The  book  of  Revelation  and  two  or 
three  of  the  shorter  epistles  they  did  not  possess  till  furnished  with 
them  by  our  Mission,  and  tlie^e  portions  of  the  Bible  appear  not  to 
have  reached  them  when  their  canon  was  made,  but  they  received 
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fullowing  words,  "  Dans  le  moment  qi 
RTmtosfGBpritBhien-heureui  ffi  tienneni  au 
qui  rompl  et  divise  le  corps  dc  J^sua  Ctiriat 

And  agiun.    "  Tons  notis  uatrea  tidSIes  t 
spiiltuBlle,  was  aucuiie  duute  que  nous  royons  sur  le  sunt  antol  rAgneai 
Dieii,  qui  est  tsus  lea  jours  aacnfi^  ancnimenl^ement,  quoiqu'il  soit  Tivaat  * 

ritemilt,  ec  qui  eat  distribui  4  tout  le  monde,  et  d'mi  point   *   "" 

di^tribut," 

*  Thi^  moil  kaiBid  NaCorian,  if  tlie  DoelOT  is  to  be  bslieved,  knew 
of  the  existence  of  printing  until  the  Doctor  himself  informed  him. 
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them  on  the  testimony  of  other  Christian  nations  (viz.,  Dr.  Grant 
and  Co.),  and  on  the  internal  evidence  of  their  authenticity. 

The  statement  here  about  the  defect  of  the  Nestorian  canon 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  contradicted  by  Assemanni  in  the  Bih- 
liotheca  Orientalis,  iv.  p.  236.  The  books  said  to  be  wanting 
are  enumerated,  with  the  others,  by  Hebed  Jesu,  in  his  list  of 
their  canonical  Scriptures,  as  well  as  some  others,  with  which 
the  Mission  of  Ooroomiah  could  not  supply  them,  such  as 
Esther,  Tobias,  Ecclesiasticus.*  If  their  canon  be  faulty, 
it  is  in  excess.  And  hence  the  sentence  about  "internal 
evidence,"  is  the  merest  cant.  We  wonder  what  internal 
evidence  of  authenticity  they  discovered  in  the  gospel  called 
of  Titian,  which  they  have  added  to  the  catalogue.  We  shall 
conclude  the  extracts,  descriptive  of  the  Nestorians,  by  the 
following,  which,  coming  from  a  Protestant  and  a  missionary, 
will  be  found  to  contam  an  admission  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  for  being  made  with  reluctance!  First  with 
respect  to  Mosul  and  its  vicinity. 

"  The  Nestorians,  who  once  inhabited  this  district,  have  all 
embraced  the  Romish  faith  and  become  Chaldeans,  as  the  papal 
Nestorians  are  usually  called.  They  mostly  inhabit  the  villages  on 
the  east  of  the  Tigris;  and  Elkosh,  with  its  convent  of  Rabban 
Hormuz,  is  the  chief  seat  of  their  influence.  Their  Patriarch 
resides  at  Bagdad,  where  there  are  but  few  of  their  people.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Propaganda  in  Home,  and  is  a  zealous  supporter  of 
his  holiness  the  Pope.  He  receives  his  appointment  directly  from 
Rome,  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Nestorian  Church. 
The  lineal  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Elias  of  Elkosh,  are  all 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  the  last  pretender  to  that 
seat  is  now  a  Bishop  of  the  Papal  Chaldean  Church." 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  independent  tribes  : — 

**  The  Nestorian  priest  lamented  the  low  state  to  which  their 
church  had  been  reduced,  and  said  he  feared  that  the  people  in 
their  gross  ignorance  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  wiles  of  the 
Papists,  who,  he  had  been  told,  were  about  to  make  more  vigorous 
efforts  than  ever,  to  convert  the  whole  of  his  people  to  Romanism. 
The  Papists  in  Mesopotamia  have  assured  me  that  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  Nestorian  Church  to  their  faith, 
and  this  report  is  confirmed  by  letters  since  received  from  Bagdad, 
one  of  which  says  that  the  bishops  and  priests  educated  at  the  Propa- 
ganda, were  *  about  going  to  Mosul,  to  hold  a  convention  to  devise 
means  to  bring  over  all  the  Nestorians  to  the  Romish  faith.'  There 
*  must  be  a  final  struggle  with  the  '  man  of  sin,'  and  it  must  be  boldly 

♦  See  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh's  Residence  iii  Constantinople  in  1829,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 
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and  promptlj  met.  With  God  and  truth  on  our  side  wo  have  nothing 
to  fear,  if  the  Church  will  come  up  I  to  her  duty.  Hitherto  they 
have  prevented  the  emissaries  of  Rome  from  entering  their  moun- 
tains. But  the  latter  are  looking  with  eagerness  to  this  interesting 
field  ;  and  while  they  are  extending  their  labours  in  the  Cast,  no 
effort  will  be  spared  to  spread  their  influence  among  the  mountain 
tribes.  Will  Protestant  Christians,  to  whom  the  Nestorians  are 
stretching  out  their  hands  for  help,  suffer  the  golden  harvest  to  fall 
into  the  garner  of  the  Pope  ?" — pp.  43,  44. 

Thanks  to  those  great  and  good  men  to  whom  the  missions 
of  the  Levant  are  confided,  it  must,  and  with  the  divine 
assistance,  shall.  The  harvest  is  indeed  ripe  for  the  sickle. 
It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  contemplate  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  East,  without  being  persuaded  that  Providence 
is  arranging  all  things  for  the  best  and  wisest  ends*  The 
independence  of  these  mountain  tribes,  which  proved  the  great 
and  primary  obstacle  to  their  conversion,  has  already  fdlen* 
The  mountain  chain,  which  for  centuries  had  preserved  them 
from  the  evils  of  Turkish  rule,  has  already  yielded  to  its  persever- 
ing hostility ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  very  hour  we  write 
this  page,  the  liberty  and  the  independence  of  the  Nestorians 
have  been  extinguished  for  ever  The  instrument  of  their 
subjugation,  and  their  most  determined  enemy,  is  the  indi- 
vidual described  in  the  following  and  the  laist  extract  we 
shall  take  from  our  author's  pages.  We  have  already  stated 
that  they  are  hemmed  in  from  the  north  bv  the  Hakkarr 
Khoords,  and  here  is  the  portrait  of  their  chief^  NouraUah 
Bey. 

'^  Our  last  repast  was  finished,  the  parting  embrace  was  given,  and 
I  set  off  towards  the  residence  of  Nourallah  Bey,  the  famous  chief 
of  the  independent  Hakkary  Khoords.  He  had  removed  from  his 
castle  at  Julamerk,  the  capital,  and  was  now  living  at  the  castle  of 
Bash-Kalleh,  nearly  two  days'  journey  from  the  residence  of  the 
Patriarch.  A  report  that  robbers  were  on  the  road,  occasioned 
some  alarm  as  I  pursued  my  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Zab ;  but 
no  robbers  made  their  appearance,  and  I  passed  on  without  moles- 
tation to  the  strongly  fortified  castle  of  the  chief,  which  was  dis« 
tinctly  visible,  long  before  we  reached  it,  from  the  mountain  q>ar 
on  which  it  rests.  Most  unexpectedly,  I  found  the  chief  upon  a 
sick  bed.  lie  had  taken  a  violent  cold  about  three  days  before  my 
arrival,  which  had  brought  on  inflammation  and  fever.  I  gave  him 
medicine  and  bled  him,  and  then  retired  to  my  lodgings  in  the 
town,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  castle  is  btiilt.  In* 
the  evening  the  chief  sent  down  word  that  he  was  very  sicki  and 
he  desired  that  I  should  do  something  to  relieve  him  immediateljr. 
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I  sent  him  word  bj  his  messenger,  that  he  must  have  patience,  and 
wait  the  effects  of  the  medicines  I  had  given  him.  About  mid- 
night the  messenger  came  again,  saying  that  the  chief  was  still  very 
ill,  and  wished  to  see  me.  I  obeyed  the  call  promptly,  following 
the  long  winding  pathway  that  led  up  to  the  castle.  The  sentinels 
upon  the  ramparts  were  sounding  the  war-cry,  in  the  rough  tones 
of  their  native  Khoordish.  We  entered  the  outer  court  through 
wide  iron-cased  folding  doors.  A  second  iron  door  opened  into  a 
long  dark  alley,  which  conducted  to  the  room  where  the  chief  was 
lying.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  becoming  impatient,  and,  as  I 
looked  upon  the  swords,  pistols,  guns,  spears,  and  daggers, — the 
ordinary  furniture  of  a  Khoordish  castle — which  hung  around  the 
walls  of  the  room,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Shultz,*  who  had  fallen,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  orders  of  this 
sanguinary  chief.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hands : 
I  knew  I  was  entirely  at  his  mercy.  I  told  the  chief,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  means  I  had  used  were  producing  a  good  effect, 
though  he  needed  more  powerful  medicine,  which,  for  a  time, 
would  make  him  worse  instead  of  better ;  that  I  could  administer 
palliatives,  but,  if  he  confided  to  my  judgment,  he  would  take  the 
more  severe  course.  He  consented,  and  I  gave  him  an  emetic, 
which  he  promptly  swallowed,  after  he  had  made  some  of  his 
attendants  taste  the  nauseating  dose,  to  see  if  it  was  good.  I  re- 
mained with  him  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  he  was 
much  relieved.  He  rapidly  recovered,  and  said  he  owed  his  life  to 
my  care.  I  became  his  greatest  favourite.  I  must  sit  by  his  side, 
and  dip  my  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  himself.  I  must  remain 
with  him,  or  speedily  return  and  take  up  my  abode  in  his  country, 
where  he  assured  me  I  should  have  every  thing  as  I  pleased.  As 
I  could  not  remain,  I  must  leave  him  some  of  the  emetics  which 
had  effected  his  cure.  He  is  a  man  of  noble  bearing,  fine,  open 
countenance,  and  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
was  very  affable,  and,  on  my  departure,  made  me  a  present  of  a 
horse,  as  an  expression  of  his  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health."— p.  82. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Nestorians,  if  the  doctor  had  not 
been  so  successfuL  At  the  time  when  this  event  occurred, 
he  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  their  independence,  by 
seeking  to  bring  them  into  subjection  to  his  own  authority. 
Knowing  that  tne  Turkish  government  were  anxious  to  ex- 
tend their  dominion  over  these  mountains,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  pashas  of  Erzeroum  and  Van.  He  also  succeeded 
in  attaching  to  his  interest  several  "meliks,"  or  chiefs  of 
Nestorian  tribes,  by  rewarding  them  with  the  plunder  of  the 


*  A  trareller  who  was  murdered  by  these  people  a  year  or  two  before. 
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churches  and  monasteries.     Two  years  ago  he  attacked  the 
patriarch  (whom  he  found  the  principal  obstacle  to  his  de- 
signs), burnt  his  house,  and  killed  four  of  his  family ;  but  the 
Simeon  himself  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  into  the  coun- 
try, and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Tyaries, 
who  were  a  powerful  tribe  of  his  own  people.     Nourallah, 
thus  defeated  in  his  ])lans,  spared  no  effort  to  get  the  patriarch 
into  his  power.     He  pretended  the  utmost  sympathy  and 
compassion  for  his  misfortunes,  sent  several  messages  of  friend* 
ship,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  on  terms  of  mutual  acquaint- 
ance.   But  the  wiles  of  the  artful  chieftain  were  in  vain.    The 
patriarch,  probably  by  the  advice  of  his  friendSj  spumed  the 
proffered  iriendship;  and  the  Khoordish  chief  prepared  for 
war.     He  entered  into  negotiation  with  Bedr  Khan  Bey,  the 
Turkish  governor  of  Jezireh,  and,  in  concert  with  him,  made 
a  joint  attack  on  the  country  of  the  Nestorians.     They  in- 
vaded the  districts  of  Tyary  and  Dez,  and,  having  brutally 
massacred  great  numbers  of  the  jwpulation,  got  and  retained 
possession  of  Asheetah,  one  of  their  strongest  fortresses,  which, 
at  the  period  of  Dr.  Grant's  visit,  was  considered  impregnable. 
The  governor  placed  in  command  of  this  stronghold,  Tiner 
Bey,  one  of  his  own  officers,  who  ruled  the  unfortunate  Nes- 
torians with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  who,  in  a  very  few  months, 
succeeded  in  provoking  them  into  insun*ection.     It  was  the 
interest,  and  perhaps  the  injunction,  of  his  master  to  do  so. 
The  revolt  was  encouraged  by  several  Khoordish  chiefs ;  and 
even  the  patriarch  was  persuaded  that  Nourallah  Bey  himself, 
jealous  of  the  power  which  he  had  been  instrumenl^  in  pro- 
curing for  the  governor  of  Jezireh,  and,  therefore,  repenting 
of  what  he  had  already  done,  was  not  unwilling  that  they 
should  succeed.     This  change  of  feeling  seemed  probable, 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  their  Khoordish  friends  was  of  the 
party  of  Nourallah  Bey,  and  would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
acted  without  his  i)ermission.      Encouraged  by  these  con- 
siderations, the  Nestorians  made  an  attack  on  Asheetah,  in 
which  Tiner  Bey  was  wounded,  and  twenty  of  his  men  were 
killed.     Notwithstanding  his  defeat  and  wound,  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  tlie  castle,  in  which  he  was  immediately  besieged 
by  his  victorious  enemies.     After  a  siege  of  six  days,  he  was 
compelled  by  want  of  water  to  offer  terms  of  submission. 
During  the  progress  of  the  negociation,  the  Turks  succeeded 
by  some  means  in  procuring  water,  and  immediately  turned 
out  the  envoy  with  whom  they  were  in  the  act  of  treating; 
and  bade  defiance  to  the  Nestorians.     The  latter  were  in 
daily  expectation  of  receiving  the  succours  promised  by  the 
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Khoordish  chiefs,  and  again  renewed  the  blockade,  in  the 
hope  of  compelling  it  to  surrender.  While  their  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  this  object,  they  were  surprised  by  a 
detachment  sent  to  relieve  the  fortress.  A  sortie  of  the 
garrison  completed  the  disaster,  and  the  unfortunate  be- 
siegers, hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  were  literally  cut  to  pieces. 
It  is  said  that  two  bags  full  of  human  ears  were  sent  to 
Mosul,  in  order  that  the  barbarous  chief  might  assure  himself, 
by  such  a  convincing  testimony,  of  the  reality  and  greatness  of 
the  victory  which  his  soldiers  had  won.  This  was  in  October 
1843.  A  few  days  after  this  disaster,  a  party,  seventy-eight 
in  number,  fell  into  an  ambush  prepared  for  them  by  the 
commander  of  Ashcetah,  the  same  sanguinary  Tiner  Bey, 
and  only  two  escaped.  To  complete  their  disasters,  Melik 
Barkho,  the  most  distinguished  warrior  of  the  Tyaries,  and 
their  own  only  surviving  head,  was  assassinated  by  a  Mollah 
connected  with  the  emir  of  Nerwaii,  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
had  instigated  them  to  revolt  How  similar  are  these  events 
to  those  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  read  in  our  own 
unfortunate  country.  Substitute  Irish  for  Nestorian,  the 
Irish  deputy  for  Bedr  Khan,  the  name  of  Inchiquin  for  that 
of  the  Khoordish  chief,  and,  word  for  word,  the  history  will 
nearly  hold  good.  Disheartened  by  these  reverses,  and  deprived 
of  his  firmest  friends,  the  patriarch  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  mountain  strongholds ;  and,  in  the  close  of  November,  he, 
with  two  Nestorian  priests  and  their  families,  took  refuge 
with  the  British  consul,  and  placed  themselves  under  his 
protection  at  Mosul.* 

It  was  the  apprehension  of  such  calamities,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  himself  with  some  external  protection,  that 
lea  the  patriarch  to  court  the  favour  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries. His  motive  was  political  and  not  religious.  The 
Catholic  missionaries,  at  Bagdad,  having  heard  of  the  favour- 
able reception  given  by  him  to  the  doctor  and  his  colleague 
sent  some  members  of  their  body  to  counteract  their  seductive 
influence.  These  had  several  interviews  with  the  Simeon, 
and  he  solemnly  promised,  in  a  full  meeting,  that  when  the 
fitting  time  arrived,  he  would  embrace  the  Catholic  religion ; 
but  he  afterwards  sought  evasions,  when  he  was  reminded  of 
the  promise  he  had  made.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  he 
is  influenced  principally  by  motives  of  worldly  interest,  and 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  in  the  Timex  a  correspondence,  dated 
the  21st  February,  from  Constantinople,  which  describes  the  massacres  of  the 
wretched  Nestorians,  as  being  still  continued  with  circumstances  of  unmitigated 
atrocity. 
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&  desire  to  uphold  the  tottering  independence  of  his  people 
A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw ;  and  it  must  be  die 
conviction  of  utter  helplessness  and  insecurity — it  may  be  of 
immediate  personal  danger — that  could  make  tlie  Ncstorian 
patriarch  court  tlie  favour,  or  countenance  the  ministry  of  an 
American  missionary  doctor. 

In  speaking  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Ncstorian  doctriQee, 
among  the  people  of  Asia,  we  made  no  mention  of  the 
churches  of  Malnhar.  We  omitted  them  in  our  enumeration, 
because  they  deserved  a  more  than  incidental  allusion.  The 
tenets  of  the  Nestorians  found  their  way  at  a  very  early  period 
into  the  Indian  Peninsula;  so  early,  indeed,  that  it  is  8carc«ly 
possible  to  assign  the  period  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
It  was  a  ti-ndition,  as  fondly  cherished,  as  it  was  believed  to 
be  highly  probable,  that  this  country  was  blessed  by  the  pre- 
sence and  preaching  of  the  apostle  St.  Tliomaa ;  and  even  the 
place  where  the  remains  of  the  martyred  disciple  of  the  Ke- 
deemer  are  swd  to  be  interred  is  now  pointed  out  near 
the  present  city  of  ^Madras.  It  has  been  honoured  by  the 
veneration,  and  visited  by  the  niety  of  many  a  generation  of 
believers.  The  Saxon  Ckronide  and  William  of  Malmabury 
relate,  that  in  the  ninth  century  It  was  visited  by  the  nmbaa- 
sadors  of'  Alfred.  When  the  Portuguese,  pursuing  the  path 
of  discovery  opened  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  rwiched  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  they  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  in  these 
remote  redone,  which  they  fancied  the  Gospol  had  never 
viuted,  a  people  professing  a  religion  similar  to  their  own. 
These  differed  in  complexion,  mnnnei-s,  and  language  from 
the  darker  and  effeminate  natives  of  Hindostan ;  and,  though 
nominally  subject  to  one  of  the  petty  Riijahs  of  the  country, 
they  were  governed  hy  their  own  laws  and  institutions,  and 
yielded  obedience  in  spiritual  matters  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Angamaio,  who  cxerciaetl  jurisdiction  over  one  thousand  four 
hundred  churches,  and  two  hundred  thousand  suids.  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  traditions,  they  were  all  descended  from 
an  Armenian  merchant  called  Mar  Thomas,  who,  about  the 
tenth  century,  or  it  may  be  earlier,  established  himself  on 
this  const.  Here,  separated  for  centuries  from  the  Christian 
communities  of  the  North  and  West,  and  rarely  communi- 
k  eating  with  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon,  their  nominal  head, 
I  ihey  increased  and  multiplied,  and  lived  almost  independent 
[  and  unknown.  They  were  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  as  the 
I  ordinary  of  Angamale  was  disposed ;  if,  indeed,  their  igno- 
ranc  od  tliem  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two, 

T  of  their  liturgy  was  tLc  same  Syriac  tongi^^ 
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employed  in  the  Church  of  Babylon,  and  equally  unintel- 
ligible to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.     The  £rst  lesson  of 
Catholic  truth  they  received  was  from  the  lips  of  the  sainted 
Xavier  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  his  apos- 
tolio  labours.     The  numerous  converts  made  by  them  em- 
braced the  Latin  rite,  and  Pope  Paul  IV  erected  in  their 
favour  the  episcopal  see  of  Cochin,  the  right  of  presentation 
to  which  was  vested  in  the  crown  of  Portugal.     It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  conditions  on  which  this  right  was  granted 
were  never  executed.     Albuqurque,  the  first  bishop  of  Goa, 
directed  his  attention  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  this  neglected  people ;  and  in  1546  endowed  a  col- 
lege at  Cranganor  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church.     Some  years  of  experience 
convinced  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  that  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  Chaldean  or  Syriac  tongue,  any  education 
would  be  of  no  avail ;  but  even  with  this  advantage,  their 
pupils  were  objects  of  suspicion,  and  therefore  their  ministry 
was  unprofitable.     The  very  observance  of  the  Latin  rite, 
which  they  learned  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  was  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  them  from  the  Nestorian  churches,  and 
therefore  from  the  reverence  of  the  people.     A  bolder  and  a 
more  vigorous  step  was  wanting,  and  was  made  by  Alexis  de 
Menezes,  the  second  successor  of  Albuqurque,  in  the  see  of 
Goa.     This  remarkable  man  was  born  at  Braga  in  1559,  and 
took  the  habit  of  a  religious  in  the  order  of  the  Hermits 
of  Saint  Augustine.     He  was  made  bishop  of  Goa  by  Philip 
the  Second;  and  in  his  official  capacity  performed  the  cano- 
nical visitation  of  the  Churches  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.     In 
the  year  1596,  he  held  a  synod  at  Diamper,  at  which  the 
Latin  and  Nestorian  bishops  attended ;  and  in  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  and  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  Asiatic  Continent,  the  tenets  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff 
were  again  condemned,  and  the  Nestorian  Churches  formally 
reconciled  to  the  see  of  Home.    Their  liturgy  was  remodelled, 
and  in  its  altered  form  and  original  language  continued  to  be 
observed.     The  Jesuits  and  other  religious  were  present  on 
this  occasion,  and  took  an  imi>ortant  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The   original  liturgy  has  been  published,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  differ  in  any  essential  particuhirs  from  some  of  the 
older  liturgies  of  the  Church.     Several  of  the  words  seem  to 
lean  towards  the  distinctive  opinions  of  their  sect,  and  were 
altered  by  Menezes.     They  have  been  charged  with  using 
salt  and  oil  in  the  preparation  of  the  Eucharistic  bread  ;  but 
they  themselves  declare  that  the  salt  is  used  in  no  larger 
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quantity  than  is  generally  employed  in  the  fleasomiig  of 
bread,  and  that  the  oil  is  appli^  in  its  preparatioii^  lest  the 
dough  should  adhere  too  firmly  to  the  hand.  After  the  le- 
union  of  the  Churches,  Menezes  was  transferred  firom  Groa  to 
the  bishopric  of  Braga  in  his  native  land.  He  was  made 
viceroy  of  Portugal  by  Philip  the  Second,  and  died  respected 
and  beloved  by  the  nation  over  which  he  presided^  and  the 
order  of  which  he  was  so  illustrious  a  member. 

The  bishop  of  Angamale  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version by  persevering  and  dying  in  the  creed  which  he  em- 
braced. On  his  death.  Pope  Paul  V  suppressed  that  see, 
and  erected  the  new  bishopric  of  Cranganor,  at  that  time  a 
considerable  maritime  city  of  the  Portuguese,  five  miles  north 
of  Cochin.  It  was  prudent  to  sever  as  much  as  possible  the 
schismatical  associations  of  the  people,  and  wean  them  from 
the  see  which  had  for  so  many  years  been  to  them  the  mother 
and  the  source  of  error.  The  new  prelate  was  to  foUow  the 
Latin  rite,  and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Syrian  churches 
of  Malabar.  The  title  still  remains,  though  the  city  has  long 
since  crumbled  into  ruins.  Some  of  the  r^estorian  churches 
never  sincerely  adhered  to  the  Synod  of  Diamper.  Feelings 
of  discontent  soon  spread  among  them,  and  in  the  year  1653, 
after  near  sixty  years  of  union,  they  rebelled  against  the  bishop 
of  Cranganor,  rejected  the  ordinances  of  the  synod,  and 
having  applied  for  and  obtained  a  bishop  from  the  Nestoiian 
Catholicos  of  Babylon,  they  returned  once  more  to  their 
former  errors.  Four  hundred  families  were  all  that  adhered 
to  the  Latin  prelate,  besides  the  eleven  parishes  of  the  Latin 
rite  over  which  he  presided. 

The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  was  but  ill  adapted  to 
attach  the  Nestorian  churches  to  the  faith  which  they  had 
embraced  and  so  soon  abandoned.  Those  who  have  read  the 
admirable  life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  by  Bouhours,  will  recollect 
the  scenes  of  undisguised  profligacy,  which  drew  tears  from 
the  saintly  missionary,  and  called  for  the  warmest  exertions 
of  his  zeal.  Judging  from  their  religion,  as  it  was  presented 
to  them,  embodied  in  their  lives,  it  was  but  little  suited  to 
command  respect  or  veneration.  It  may  have  been,  too^  that 
the  political  measures  adopted  for  their  conversion  grated  too 
harshly  on  their  prejudices  and  their  preconceived  opinions^ 
The  influence  of  the  Dutch  completed  what  bad  example  and 
misrule  had  begun.  These  had  already  begun  to  follow  up 
the  track  of  Portuguese  commerce  and  enterprise,  and  in 
J     ay  places  to  gain  possession  of  the  territories  which  the 

rer  of  Portugal  ^was  unable  to  maintain.    The 
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political  interests  of  this  mercenary  people  were  promoted, 
and  their  bigotry  gratified,  by  detaching  the  Nestorians  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  What  could  the  cause  of 
Catholicity  hope  from  the  sordid  avarice  of  these  money- 
making  merchants,  who  have  undermined  the  power  and 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  wherever  the  spirit  of 
their  commerce  has  penetrated ;  who  have  brought  religion 
into  disfavour  in  China,  and  extinguished  it  in  Japan ;  and 
whose  path  to  the  temple  of  mammon  is  strewed  by  the  image 
of  their  crucified  Redeemer,  over  which  (to  their  honour  be 
it  spoken)  no  other  trade  but  their  own  has  ever  been  unchris- 
tian enough  to  trample  ?  When  they  got  possession  of  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  they  destroyed  almost  every  church  within 
their  dominion,  and  banished  every  Portuguese  from  the 
country.  If  the  native  Christians  were  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  true  fold,  common  prudence  would  dissuade  from  the 
employment  of  Portuguese  missionaries  for  the  purpose. 
Indeed  such  was  the  rigour  of  the  Dutch,  that  they  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  country.  Seven  years  before  their  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Cochin,  Pope  Alexander  VII  sent  four 
Italian  Carmelites  from  Rome,  through  whose  exertions,  in 
less  than  two  years,  the  clergy  of  forty  parishes  were  re- 
claimed, and  with  them  many  thousand  schismatics.  In  1659, 
one  of  their  body,  Father  Joseph  St.  Mary,  was  made  bishop 
of  Hieropolis,  and  vicar  apostolic  of  Malabar,  and  succeeded 
in  converting  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  body.  During 
the  dispersion  of  the  Catholics,  consequent  on  the  change  of 
government,  and  the  absence  of  their  legitimate  pastors,  the 
congregations  had  to  be  consigned  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  native  clergy,  who,  whether  from  early  prejudices  or 
natural  incapacity,  were  in  almost  every  instance  unequal  to 
the  duties  of  their  position.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the 
Roman  Propaganda  had  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  I.,  and  through  his  agency  obtained,  in 
1698,  permission  from  the  Dutch  Government  for  the  resi- 
dence of  an  European  bishop  within  their  settlements.  He 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  twelve  missionaries  of  the  order  of 
the  discalced  Carmelites,  and  who  were  to  be  natives  either 
of  Germany,  Italy,  or  Belgium.  Availing  himself  of  this 
privilege.  Innocent  XII  ordained  that  thenceforward  the 
vicars  of  Malabar  should  be  taken  from  that  body;  and  in  the 
month  of  February  of  that  year  promoted  one  of  them  bishop 
of  Metellopolis,  and  vicar  apostolic  of  the  Indian  mission. 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  consequent  on  this  appointment, 
that  the  internal  dissensions  had  their  origin.     ' '  H  for  one 
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hundred  and  forty  years  have  ehed  their  baneful  influence 
over  the  prospects  of  that  once  flouriehing  and  etill  intereeting 
mission.  The  Portuguese  bishops  of  Cochin  and  Cmng.inore, 
though  powerless  for  the  Bpiritual  welfare  of  the  people,  were 
yet  offended  at  this  interference  with  tlieir  prerogative,  and 
their  complaints  were  supported  by  the  voice  and  authority  of 
their  metropolitan,  the  Archbishop  of  Goo.  It  is  not  our 
immediate  province  here  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  many 
discussioas  and  protests,  and  arrangements  and  compromises, 
which  were  no  sooner  entered  into  than  broken,  which  marked 
the  history  of  these  churches  from  their  first  disagroement 
until  their  present  lamentable  state  of  confirmed  schism.* 
We  know  that  it  has  retarded  not  only  the  conversion  of  the 
Iieathen,  but  also  the  reunion  of  our  Nestorian  brethren. 
The  precise  number  of  schiamatical  Nestorians  in  the  Indian 
peninsula  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Those  who  have  the 
best  means  of  information,  compute  them  at  forty  churches, 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mountains.  In  1838,  the  Catholic  Nestorians  who 
admitted  the  authority  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  were  estimated 
at  32,000,  and  were  distributed  in  forty-two  parishes.  The 
subjects  of  tlie  bishop  of  Cranganor,  in  sixty-two  parishes, 
amounted  to  about  76,000  souls. 

In  considering  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
churches  of  the  Nestorian  creed,  how  strong  and  convincing 
is  the  proof  they  furnish  of  the  divine  origin,  and  also  the 
divine  sustainment  of  that  Church  Catholic  from  which  they 
separated  so  many  centuries  ago,  and  to  which  tliey  seem,  in 
these  our  times,  after  a  lon&  and  weary,  and  wayward  course, 
returning.  Nestorianism  nad  a  succession  of  jjontitfs  seem- 
ingly apostolic,  it  had  a  Catholicity  seemingly  universal, 
when  its  rite,  and  litui^,  and  doctrines  spread  from  the  Indian 
to  the  frozen  sea,  and  from  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  to  the  frontier 
of  Japan ;  yet  we  ace  that  once  mighty  edifice  crumbling  into 
rains,  because  it  was  the  work  of  man.  The  winds  blow,  and 
the  rains  fall,  and  the  sands  upon  which  it  was  built  are 
giving  way  beneath  it;  and  yet  a  few  years,  and  some  future 
voyager  on  the  stream  of  time  will  seek,  and  seek  in  vain,  the 
j  place  where  once  it  stood.  It  is  not  so  with  that  Cliurch 
which  is  built  on  the  rock  of  Peter,  and  whose  fuundation 
the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  has  laid— the  pillar  and  the  ground 

lie  who  wish  for  intbrroation  oti  this  suhject  tihould  iwnnilt  the  ver; 
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of  truth — the  mother  and  the  mistress  of  all  the  Churches — 
which,  unchangeable  and  indestructible,  existed  before  it, 
resist^  its  conunencement,  disputed  its  progress,  and  is  now 
receiving  within  its  walls,  with  joy  and  welcome,  those  who 
have  so  long  been  estranged  from  her  communion.  What  a 
fearful  lesson,  too,  is  inculcated  on  each  in  his  own  sphere  of 
duty,  of  the  mighty  and  enduring  power  of  error.  Here  is  a 
pernicious  error,  originating  perhaps  in  ignorance  or  mistaken 
zeal,  persevered  in  and  propagated  through  pride  and  obsti- 
nacy, preserved  by  a  thousand  unseen  and  unnoticed  channels 
to  remote  times,  and  transmitted  to  distant  lands  and  peoples ; 
and  which  is  now,  after  fourteen  hundred  years,  only  slowly, 
though  we  should  hope  certainly,  yielding  to  tlie  power  of 
religious  truth  and  obedience.  What  a  lesson,  too,  for  those 
too  sanguine  individuals,  who  remembering  the  high  hopes 
which  were  inspired  by  recent  extraordinary  religious  revo- 
lutions, have  now  fallen  back  in  despair,  because  they  find 
that  the  Anglican  establishment  has  not  already  tun  its 
course,  and  decayed  and  withered  away  like  a  weed  which 
the  summer  sim  has  nourished  into  luxuriance.  With 
such  an  example  as  the  Nestorian  churches  before  us,  to 
which  God  in  the  unsearchable  ways  of  his  providence  has 
permitted  a  career  of  over  fourteen  hundred  years,  we  cannot 
expect  (however  we  may  anxiously  hope  for  its  accomplish- 
ment) that  a  form  of  error,  sustained  by  the  power  of  an 
empire  on  which  the  sun  of  heaven  never  sets,  a  wealth  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible,  a  literature  and  a  press  second  to  none 
other  in  Europe,  is  so  soon  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  God's 
earth,  and  leave  not  a  trace  behind.  We  believe  that  a  stem 
and  arduous  struggle  is  before  us — how  long  we  know  not — 
perhaps  of  a  few  years,  perhaps  to  be  continued  for  ages  and 
generations  yet  to  come;  but  assuredly  to  be  gained  by  per- 
severance, by  labour,  by  zeal ;  by  prayer,  by  an  humble  dis- 
trust of  ourselves  and  confidence  m  him  whose  power  is  to 
break  down  the  gates  of  his  enemies.  With  such  means  and 
such  aid  the  battle  will  be  won.  But  when  ?  Let  us  hope  and 
humbly  trust,  and  pray  earnestly  that  the  days  may  indeed  be 
shortened ;  that  the  time  of  mercy  be  not  indefinitely  deferred, 
in  chastisement  of  worldly  mindedness  and  pride,  till  our  gene- 
ration shall  long  be  forgotten,  perhaps  till  the  empire  and 
language  of  Britain  shall  have  passed  away,  and  its  sceptre 
shall  be  wielded  by  other  hands. 
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Art.  VI. — Tracts  JRelatinp  to  Irelwnd.  Vol.  11.  **  A  Statute 
of  the  40tli  Edw.  III9  in  a  Parliament  held  in  Kilkenny, 
A.D.  1361;  now  first  printed,  with  a  translation  and  notes 
by  James  Ilardiman,  1VLR.1.A." 

IF  a  nation'^s  knowledge  of  her  own  history  and  resources 
1)0  lu)  ])owerful  a  princi})le  in  politics  as  the  knowledge  of 
oncscli*  id  in  morals,  Ireland  must  soon  grow  too  strong  for 
her  enemies.  During  the  past  year,  she  learned  more  from 
proHo,  from  verse,  from  burning  tongue,  and,  better  than  all, 
from  combined  and  energetic  action,  than  in  an  equal  time 
was  (^ver  learned  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  The  Repeal 
card  itself  is  a  comprehensive  summary  of  comparative  star 
tiHti(\M,  exhibiting  Ireland  in  humiliating  contrast  with  other 
iiatioiiri  of  Europe,  far  inferior  to  her  in  all  the  elements  of 
national  wealth  and  greatness.  The  truth  of  this  bitter  les- 
son oi'  national  misery  and  degradation  is  universally  felt; 
and  when  we  reflect  that  the  Kepeal  card  is  almost  as  common 
as  the  shamrock,  that  under  the  dripping  roofs  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  cottages  it  is  explained  for  emaciated 
fathers  by  their  ragged  and  hungry  sons,  some  faint  idea  may 
be  formed  of  that  sort  of  political  education  which  has  lately 
been  i)opularised  among  the  Irish  millions. 

This  political  self-knowledge  is  not  confined  to  contempo* 
vary  concerns  and  events.  The  Irish  press  teems  with  nis- 
t(irics  and  with  reprints  of  histories.  Pagan  Ireland  and 
Cliristian  Ireland,  Anglo-Norman  Ireland,  and,  above  all^ 
Ireland  independent  and  Ireland  united;  Ireland,  in  all  the 
Htrange  turns  of  her  wayward  fate,  appears  to  attract  at  this 
moment  intense  and  very  general  observation.  No  wise  mi- 
niHter,  solicitous  for  the  permanent  stability  of  the  British 
wniinre,  can  behold  without  deep  concern  these  indications  of 
li  national  spirit  rising  among  a  temperate,  sensitive,  and  in- 
telligent people ;  a  spirit  which  broods  over  the  accumulated 
witmgs  of  past  centuries,  as  well  as  over  the  unredressed  and 
palpiible  grievances  of  the  ])resent,  and  which,  if  not  soothed 
ny  concession,  must  speedily  beget  in  Ireland,  towards  her 
{{arrison,  such  an  inveterate  alienation  as  the  fullest  measure 
of  tardy  justice  cannot  mitigate  or  subdue. 

These  preliminary  observations  are  not  designed  to  impli- 
oato  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society  in  the  popular  movement 
of  the  national  mind.  The  decided  conservative  politics  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  are  well  known,  but  tne  society 
itself  has  no  political  hue.     It  is  a  literary  body,  established 
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for  a  national  object,  and  though,  from  the  confined  circular 
tion  of  its  works,  its  influence  cannot  be  very  extensive,  it  is 
cheering,  while  the  millions  are  circulating  popular  histories, 
to  behold  the  noble  and  the  learned  of  our  land,  of  every 
political  and  religious  denomination,  associated  to  rescue  Irish 
historical  documents  from  inevitable  ruin.  Perhaps  we  should 
rather  feel  humbled  on  making  such  a  society  a  subject  of 
congratulation ;  for  in  what  other  country  but  Ireland  is  it 
surprising  to  find  hostile  politicians  uniting  as  friendly  archas- 
ologists  ?  Still,  judging  from  the  past,  we  should  be  almost 
compelled  to  fear  that  Ireland  could  have  no  archseology ;  that 
time  had  no  tranquillizing  power  at  this  side  of  the  Irish 
channel,  and  that  the  hot  flame  of  political  passion  would 
burst  forth  as  fiercely  beneath  the  antiquarian's  step,  from 
the  ruins  of  the  past,  as  from  the  hostile  collision  of  existing 

1)arties.  Brighter  days  have  arrived,  and  though  the  Archaeo- 
ogical  Society's  number  cannot  exceed  five  hundred,  and  had 
not  attained  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  return 
of  the  reports  for  June  1843,  an  acquaintance  with  its  objects 
and  publications  will,  we  trust,  secure  a  support  commensu- 
rate with  its  national  importance. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  society  for  the  publication  of  the 
ancient  historical  and  literary  remains  of  Ireland,  was  first 
seriously  entertained  at  the  close  of  the  year  1840.  A  pro- 
visional council  was  formed,  which  received,  early  in  1841, 
promises  of  such  respectable  support,  that  a  meeting  was 
called  in  May  to  proceed  to  the  regular  formation  of  the 
society,  and  draw  up  its  fundamental  laws.  Before  the  meet- 
ing, on  the  13th  of  June  1842,  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
members  had  been  enrolled,  which  number  was  increased  the 
following  year  to  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty,  partly  by 
circulars  issued  by  the  council,  inviting  such  persons  as  they 
thought  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  design,  to  join  the 
society,  and  partly  by  the  exertion  of  individual  members 
among  their  own  friends.  Thus  the  society  has  been  slowly 
but  steadily  advancing  to  its  prescribed  limit  of  five  hundred 
members ;  a  limit  which  we  believe  did  not  originate  in  any 
spirit  of  exclusiveness,  but  in  the  argument  set  forth  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  provisional  council, 
on  the  3d  of  May  1841  :— 

"  The  rule  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  our  books  to  the  public, 
and  confines  their  circulation  to  our  own  members,  has  been  adopted 
after  the  most  mature  consideration,  and  from  a  conviction  of  its 
iBxpediency,  grounded  on  the  experience  of  other  similar  societies. 
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The  object  of  this  society  is  not  to  publish  works  of  amuseinent  o 
entertainment  to  suit  the  popular  taste,  but  to  rescue  from  oblirion, 
and  to  pi-eserve  for  future  historians  and  philologists,  such  aDcieot 
documents  as  could  never  othenvisc,  perhaps,  have  found  a  pub- 
lisher i  and  yet  to  the  scholar,  and  for  die  interests  of  learning,  and 
even  as  suppljing  the  materials  for  those  more  popular  works  which 
Jna^  hereailer  perhaps  be  founded  upon  them,  it  is  most  important 
that  such  documents  should  be  printed,  although  in  themselves  the^ 
contain  nothing  to  induce  a  bookseller,  with  any  prospect  of  profit 
or  remuneration,  to  undertake  their  publication.  Now,  if  such 
works  are,  from  time  to  time,  printed  by  this  sociefy,  along  with 
others  of  a  more  popular  and  generally  attractive  uhoracler,  and  if 
all  the  publications  of  the  society  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  world,  it 
is  obvious  that  many  will  be  induced  to  abstain  from  becoming 
members,  on  the  ground  that  they  can  procure  such  of  the  society's 
publications  as  ore  of  any  interest  to  them,  without  being  compelled 
to  take  tliose  which  are  of  a  heavier  and  graver  cost  j  and  thus  the 
income  of  the  society  will  be  diminished,  and  its  power  of  publish- 
ing the  less  popular  and  more  important  publications  materially 
limited," 

This  extract  both  explains  why  tlie  niimbor  of  members  ia 
limited,  and  shows  the  nature  and  imjiortiuice  df  those  liis- 
toricaJ  documents  of  our  laws,  language,  and  poetryj  wl ' 
the  society  purposes  to  preserve.  From  want  of  funds, 
more  important  works  liave  nut  yet  been  undertaken,  hot 
of  the  very  first  acts  of  the  society  was  to  put  into  the  hacds'' 
of  Mr.  O'Donovan  and  Mr.  Curry,  two  scholars  preeminently 
quaMed  for  the  task,  the  celebrated  glossary  of  Cormac  Mac 
Cuillinan,  king  of  Munster  and  bishop  of  Cashel,  who  flou- 
rished at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  This  glossary  ia  not 
merely  a  curious  repertory  of  ancient  Irish,  it  must  more- 
over be  of  incalculable  value  in  the  publication  of  our  Brehon 
kws,  and  of  other  difficult  remains  of  the  ancient  literature 
of  Ireland. 

But  though  the  society  has  not  yet  realized  the  principal 
objects  of  its  institution,  it  has  already  supplied  its  mem- 
bers with  several  specimens  of  the  lighter  works,  with 
which,  from  time  to  time,  it  will  relieve  its  more  important 
labours.     The  volumes  already  pubhshed  are  in  different  lan- 

fuages  and  of  different  ages.  We  have  them  in  French,  in 
lu^ish,  in  Latin,  and  in  Irish.  The  first  volume  for  1841 
contained  a  curious  description  of  Ireland,  by  an  English 
settler  named  Payne,  who  hod  obtained  from  Elizabeth  a 
grant  of  land  in  the  county  Cork,  and  who  wrote  appareni" 
with  the  view  to  induce  others  of  his  countrymen  to  em! 
tbeir  capital  in  a  similar  speculatioQ.     The  tract  is 
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teresting  exposition  of  Payne's  views  on  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  value  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  character  of  her  in- 
habitants. In  the  same  volume  for  1841,  there  is  an  Irish 
Kem,  written  in  the  year  942,  describing  a  journey  of 
uircheartach,  prince  of  Aileach,  who  took  hostages  from 
the  Irish  chiefs,  in  order  to  secure  his  succession  to  the  Irish 
throne,  of  which  he  was  heir  apparent.  The  poem  is  accom- 
panied by  a  translation  and  notes,  in  which  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion, historical  and  especially  topographical,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  never  before  published  has  been  collected  by  the 
industry  and  learning  of  the  editor,  Mr.  O^Donovan.  In  an 
ajinexeaL  map  of  Ireland,  the  names  of  the  districts  and  places 
mentioned  in  the  poem  are  given,  forming  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  very  correct  representation  of  the  geographical  state 
of  this  countiy  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
Battle  of  Magh  Bagh,  a  large  volume  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  pages,  is  another  Irish  work  edited  for  the  society  by 
Mr.  O'Donovan.  It  is  an  historical  talc,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
genuine  and  interesting  specimen  of  those  ancient  Irish  romantic 
compositions  which  were  constantly  recited  bv  the  poets  before 
Irish  kings  in  their  public  assemblies,  and  which  were  so  long 
the  terror  and  the  victims  of  the  English  settlers  and  the  par- 
liaments of  the  pale.  These  two  Irish  publications,  though 
more  inviting  to  the  general  reader,  are  not  so  valuable  to  the 
historian  as  another  Irish  tract,  the  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy 
Many.  It  supplies  a  capital  defect  of  almost  all  our  historians 
and  printed  documents,  which  too  generally  do  not  suggest 
any  of  those  details  of  private  life  and  manners  that  enable 
the  reader  to  reconstruct  in  imagination  the  old  framework  of 
Irish  society,  and  live  over  agam  the  scenes  and  events  de- 
scribed. 

Of  the  Latin  historical  documents  of  Irish  history,  two  are 
already  published,  viz.,  the  Annals  of  Multifemam^  and  the 
Annals  of  Ireland^  by  James  Grace,  of  Kilkenny.  The  latter 
is  an  interesting  document,  accompanied  by  very  copious  and 
most  viduable  notes,  taken  generally  from  sources  inaccessible 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  The  work  itself  is  of  a  character 
totally  different  from  the  Irish  works  above-mentioned.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Norman  colonists,  of  whom 
the  author  was  descended.  It  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  af&irs  of  the  English  |)ale,  and  rarely  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  native  Irish,  except  in  the  background,  or  lying  dead 
on  the  battle-field.  In  the  same  volume  with  the  ^^  Statute 
of  Kilkenny,"  to  which  we  shall  immediately  give  particular 
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notice,  there  is  a  "  Treatise  on  Ireland,**  by  John  Dymmok, 
giving  most  minute  and  interesting  historical  details  on  that 
momentous  crisis  of  Irish  history — the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  and  the  termination  of  the  war  against  O'Donnell  and 
Tyrone. 

Tliis  brief  notice  may  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
variety  and  value  of  those  historical  treasures  which  the 
Archaeological  Society  was  established  to  preserve.  But  even 
a  passing  inspection  of  some  of  the  publications,  shows  that 
the  numerous  notes  gathered  by  the  industry  of  the  editors, 
from  un printed  rolls,  records,  and  state  papers,  are  scarcely 
inferior  in  value  to  the  original  document  itself.  Much  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  society  must  depend  on  the  spirit  and  extent 
of  this  editorial  research.  What  that  spirit  shall  be,  appears 
from  the  following: — 

*'  Tlie  Council  have  also  resolved  upon  getting  an  ornamented 
initial  letter  engraved  for  every  Irish  tract  or  work  printed  by  the 
society,  to  be  taken  from  some  remarkable  Irish  manuscript;  and 
they  hope  by  this  means  to  collect  some  valuable  specimens  of 
ancient  Irish  calligraphy,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to 
the  members  of  the  society,  and  which  may  also,  perhaps,  assist  in 
removing  the  prejudice  or  scepticism  that  has  unreasonably  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Ireland  ;  a  preju- 
dice which  is  founded  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  ignorance,  and 
which  cannot  better  be  assailed  than  by  laying  before  the  learned 
public,  specimens  of  what  Irish  artists  of  the  middle  ages  really  did 
effect;  since  it  must  be  evident  that  a  people  whose  literary  remains 
are  adorned  with  such  exquisite  designs  of  penmanship,  could  hardly 
have  been  the  rude  and  ignorant  barbarians  it  has  hitherto  been  tiM 
fashion  to  represent  them." 

Trusting  that  these  general  remarks  on  the  objects,  the 
spirit,  and  the  published  labours  of  the  society,  may  have  the 
effiict  of  exciting  in  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  fill  up  its 
ranks,  a  desire  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  i)ersonal  inspection, 
that  the  enterprise  is  eminently  deserving  of  support,  we  pro- 
ceed without  further  delay  to  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny.  That 
extraordinary  monument  of  Anglo-Irish  legislation  has,  for 
many  reasons,  ])owerful  claims  on  our  particular  attention. 
It  is  edited  by  IMr.  Hardiman,  the  learned  and  patriotic  author 
of  the  History  of  Gahcayy  and  still  more  favourably  known  to 
the  Irish  public  by  his  invaluable  and  truly  national  collection 
of  the  relics  of  Irish  Minstrelsy.  We  know  that  many  per- 
sons were  deterred  from  subscribing  to  the  Archseofomcal 
Society  by  the  fear,  the  very  natural  fear,  that  the  pohtics, 
perhaps  the  religious  prejudices,  of  the  majority  of  its  mem* 
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bers  might  Influence  both  the  selection  of  the  works  intended 
for  publication,  and  the  character  of  the  notes  and  illustra- 
tions. The  old  record  or  tract,  which  to  high  Conservative 
prelates  and  Tory  lords  might  appear  worthy  of  the  beautiful 
type,  the  superfine  paper,  and  the  shamrock-edged  binding  of 
tne  society,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  liberal  gentlemen 
and  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  priests,  who  are  members,  deserve, 
perhaps,  to  be  left  mouldering  on  its  dusty  shelf.  Apprehen- 
sions of  this  kind  were  but  too  natural,  wnen  we  consider  the 
temper  in  which  Irish  history  was  studied  and  written  gene- 
rally, by  the  ascendancy  party  in  Ireland,  But  these  appre- 
hensions must  disappear,  if  the  society  continue  to  act  in  that 
spirit  which  has  hitherto  characterized  its  publications ;  for, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,*  there  is  no  trace  of  party 
bias  or  prejudice.  Mr.  Hardiman's  invaluable  notes  to  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  impartial  truth, 
the  same  ardent  love  of  his  native  land,  which  inspire  his 
Minstrelsy y  and  which  become  the  character  of  a  Catholic  gen- 
tleman, unlocking  the  historical  treasures  of  our  common 
country  for  a  society  composed  of  warring  politics  and  of  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions. 

Besides  the  claims  of  it«  editor,  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  has 
intrinsic  claims  on  our  attention.  It  discloses  fully  the  situa- 
tion of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland,  the  relations  between 
the  native  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers,  and  of  both 
with  the  English  government.  It  places  before  our  eyes,  both 
by  its  own  express  provisions  and  by  the  collateral  evidence 
collected  by  the  editor,  the  civil,  social,  commercial,  military, 
and  religious  state  of  Ireland  in  1367.  Such  a  statute  has, 
even  at  the  present  day,  a  most  painful  interest.  Even  now, 
five  centuries  after  its  promulgation,  it  gives  to  our  statesmen 
and  rulers  not  merely  those  general  lessons  which  history 
teaches  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  bad  laws,  but  a  special 
lesson,  applicable  not  only  in  its  principles,  but  even  in  its 
details,  to  the  present  position  of  our  country.  For  what  was 
the  statute  of  Kilkenny,  but  an  attempt  to  make  Ireland 
stand  upon  her  smaller  end ;  to  legislate,  as  if  by  legal  construc- 
tion there  existed  no  native  Irish,  or  as  if  they  existed  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colonists?  But  above  all,  it  is  a  monument  of 
that  uncompromising  exclusive  spirit  that  drove  the  Britons, 


♦  In  p.  xviL  of  the  preface  to  the  "  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,"  there  is  much 
truth,  but  in  the  seventeenth  line  the  antithesis  between  "  the  recU  incidents  of 
life"  and  *' supernatural  events,"  is  expressed  too  vaguely. 
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^K  vrith  their  langungc  and  cuatoms,  into  the  mountains  of 
^1  Wales,  that  swej)t  the  red  man  of  America  to  the  Western 
^H  Ocean,  and  that  here  in  Ireland  maintained  an  excommuni- 
^H  cation  civil,  commercial,  social,  and  religions,  between  the 
^1  -native  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Irish  colony.  Had  the  framere 
^B  of  our  statutes  believed  that  the  Irish  were  idolatrous  gentiles, 
^M     and  the  English  a  chosen  people,  the  preservative  against 

Irish  contagion  could  not  be  more  jealous  in  its  spirit  or  moif 

minute  in  its  details. 

The  statute  may  be  taken  as  an  eiioch,  midway  between 

I  the  Invasion  and  the  Reformation.  It  marks  the  falling  in 
of  the  hastily  constructed  fabric  of  Anglo-Norman  feudality, 
imdermined  by  the  incessant  action  of  Celtic  unconquerable 
attachment  to  ancient  usages.  An  amalgamation  of  the  two 
hostile  races  was  taking  place.  The  En^ish  were  grown,  ia 
the  language  of  the  day,  "  degenerate,"  and  adopting  very 
generally  Irish  laws,  language,  and  usages.  As  the  diflerences 
between  the  two  Irish  bloi^s  disappeared,  a  new  element  of 
discord  necessarily  sprung  up,  and  in  the  year  1340,  as  Grace 
deplores,  invidious  and  baneful  distinctions  were,  for  the  first 
time,  made  between  the  English  of  England  and  the  English 
bom  in  Ireland ;  for  the  latter  was  the  singular  name  by  which 
the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  were  known.  This 
adoption  by  the  colonists,  of  Irish  customs  and  language, 
would  appear  to  be  only  the  natural  result  of  long  intercourse 
and  matrimonial  alliances  with  a  warm-hearted  and  hospitable 
people ;  but  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  1 4th  century,  two  events 
accelerated  the  ascendancy  of  the  Irish,  and  made  the  exclu- 

•  flive  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  more  necessary  than 
at  any  previous  period.  These  events  were,  the  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  Bruce,  in  the  year  1316;  and  the  murder  of  Wil- 
liam Burke,  Earl  of  Ulster  and  Lord  of  Connaught,in  1331. 
From  the  year  1172  to  the  Scottish  invasion,  1316,  no 
signal  success  had  attended  the  struggles  of  the  Irish.  Blood 
flowed  without  ceasing;  but  it  was  shed  in  partial  resistance. 

I  A  glance  even  at  the  English  annalists  proves  that  the  Irish 
were  never  unresisting  victims;  but  there  was  no  central 
power,  no  commanding  genius  to  concentrate  their  scattered 
energies  and  esalt  individual  or  provincial  exertion  into  a 
national  movement.  Hence  we  find  that  though  previous  to 
the  Scottish  invasion  every  inch  of  land  was  purpled  with 
the  blood  of  the  Irish  defending  or  endeavouring  to  recover 
^L  their  fruitful  valleys,  they  were  generally  driven  into 
^1    bogs,  the  mountains,  or  the  woods.     O'Neill,  in  his 
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strance,  expressly  declaresit  With  theexeeption  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  North,  in  which  they  do  not  appear  to  have  left 
any  trace  whatsoever  of  military  occupation,  the  invaders 
built  castles  and  effected  settlements  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  island.  From  their  strong  castles  they  over- 
awed the  surrounding  districts;  and  so  complete  was  their 
seclusion  from  the  natives,  or  so  unceasing  their  hostility,  or  so 
tenacious  were  they  of  their  English  usages,  that  the  distinction 
between  the  English  Pale  and  the  degenerate  English  was 
utterly  imknown ;  and  English  laws,  language,  and  usages, 
were,  if  we  can  believe  the  preamble  of  our  statute,  coexten- 
sive with  English  settlements.  But  the  invasion  of  Bruce 
shook  the  English  power  to  its  centre ;  and  though  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  struggle,  and  even  suffering  from  more  deci- 
sive defeats  than  any  previously  received,  the  native  Irish 
80  rapidly  acquired  the  ascendancy,  that  we  find  all  the  great 
English  Lords,  assembled  in  the  year  1842  at  Kilkenny, 
complaining  in  their  address  to  Edward  III,  that  one  third  of 
the  lands  originally  acquired  by  the  invaders  had  already 
been  recovered  by  the  "  Irish  enemy."  A  desire  to  conciliate 
the  growing  power  of  the  Irish,  or  the  interruption  of  inter- 
course between  the  different  settlements,  or  the  general 
relaxation  of  English  government,  or  all  united,  may  explain 
how  rapidly  in  the  remote  districts,  the  settlers  embraced 
Irish  laws  and  customs  and  language  after  Bruce's  invasion. 

Scarcely  less  influential  in  producing  the  same  amalgama- 
tion, was  the  murder  of  Richard  Burke,  Earl  of  Ulster  and 
Lord  of  Connaught  in  the  year  1331.  He  was  the  head  of 
his  own  family,  which  had  long  since  acquired  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  Connaught,  to  which,  by  his  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Lacy  of  Meath,  he  added  the  earldom  of  Ulster. 
Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III,  in  1352,  married  the  heiress 
of  Burke's  extensive  possessions,  and  was  then  created  in  her 
right  Earl  of  Ulster  and  Lord  of  Connaught;  but  the  junior 
branches  of  the  Burke  family,  feaaring  this  transfer  into 
strange  hands  of  their  fiimily  iiilHii((||jijfrii6Med  and  divided 
the  estates,  renounoed  English  I*-*-  >^^^||||gpA^«M|dopte^ 
together  witibi  tht.  I' " 
tome  of  thdir  bi^ 
family  was  g0V^  ' 
posed  the  stsiK 
Idmself,  whcHkj^ 
•sihe 


ininilMjiviieiied  a&d 


Mdopted, 
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^H  was  enacted,  cannot  be  accurately  determined.    The  counties 

^H  of  Lonth,  Meath,  Trim,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 

^H  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Tipnerary,  together  with  Cork, 

^H  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Connaugnt,  are  expressly  mentioned. 

^H  But  hoff  far  those    territories  coincided   with  our  modem 

^1  divisions  of  the  same  titles  is  uncertain ;  the  extent  and  even 

^1  the  number  of  our  ancient  Irish  counties  remaining  to  this 

^M  day   involved   in    obscurity.       Surrounding    and    sometimes 

^m  penetrating  those  counties,  were  tlie  lands  called  marches  or 

^M  borders.     They  wero  geoerally  the  base  line  of  a  mountain, 

1° 


I 
I 


inties    ^^\ 


the  border  of  a  bog,  a  river,  a  deep  wood,  or  any  other  na- 


tural  fortress  of  the  persecuted  natives.  The  fine  of  the 
marches  sometimes  extended,  somctimea  contracted,  accord- 
ing to  the  predominance  of  English  or  of  native  power ;  nor 
ia  it  possible  to  fix  their  limits  and  extent  when  this  statute 
was  passed,  though  it  expressly  distingiushes  "  march  law  " 
from  the  Brehon  law  of  the  independent  septs,  and  the 
Knglish  law  of  the  subjugated  shires,  and  even  contemplates 
in  several  of  its  provisions  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of 
the  marches  exclusively.  Almost  the  whole  county  of 
Wicklow,  the  northern  jrartion  of  "Wexford,  and  the  moun- 
tains between  Carlow  and  Wexford,  together  with  the  pre- 
sent King's  and  Queen's  county,  were  certainly  occupied  by 
independent  tribes,  and  presented  an  extensive  line  of  ex- 
posed border  for  irruption  into  the  Leinster  shires.  The 
O'Ferralls  of  Longford,  the  M'Geoghegans  of  Westmeath, 
the  O'Beillys  of  Cavan,  the  Mac  Mahons  and  O'Hanlons, 
&c  of  Monaghan  and  Armagh,  were  the  sturdy  Irish  bor- 
derers of  the  north.  Beyond  the  Shannon,  the  O'Briens 
maintained  themselves  in  Clare,  the  O'Connors  &c  &c.  in  the 
north  and  south-west  of  Connaught;  but  the  greater  part 
of  that  province  was  in  possession  of  the  degenerate  Burkes 
and  other  English  families ;  while  the  Powers,  Fitzgeralds, 
Barrys,  Eoche,  Butlers,  Condons,  held  far  the  more  exten- 
sive and  fruitful  portion  of  Munster.  Constantly  at  war 
with  these  Munster  EngUsl),  and  hanging  on  their  marches, 
were  the  native  Irish  septa  of  the  south,  the  M'Corthya, 
O'Carrolls,  O'Callaghans,  O'SulUvans,  &c  &c.,  who,  though 
oflen  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  English  settlements,  still 
struggled  for  their  lands,  and  maintained  their  customs  and 
laws.  This  ethnographic  sketch  of  the  Ireland  of  1367,  shews 
the  districts  in  whicn  the  oppressive  provisions  of  the  Kil- 
kenny statute  were  to  be  enforced,  and  the  relative  positioi 
of  the  three  classes  of  Irishmen  of  those  days — viz.  the  I 
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enemies,  the  degenerate  English  rebels,  and  the  liege  English 
of  the  king. 

The  ordinances  and  articles  of  the  statute  were  established 
by  "  our  lord  the  king,  in  his  parliament  (held  at  Kilkenny), 
by  Lionel  his  lieutenant,  in  the  parts  of  Ireland,  by  the  king's 
council  there,  with  the  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priors  (as  to  what  appertains  to  them  to  assent 
to),  the  earls,  barons,  and  others,  the  commons  of  the  said 
land,  at  the  said  parliament,  then  being  and  assembled."  The 
ordinances  and  articles,  though  comprehending  in  minute 
detail  almost  all  the  relations  of  public  and  domestic  life,  may 
be  reduced  to  a  few  general  heads. 

The  perpetual  division  of  the  rival  races,  being  the  grand 
object  of  the  parliament,  naturally  claimed  the  first  place.  It 
was  enacted,  that  no  alliance  by  marriage,  gossipred,  fostering 
of  children,  or  amour,  should  be  formed  between  the  English 
and  Irish ;  that  no  Englishman  nor  other  person,  being  at 
peace,  do  give  or  sell  to  any  Irishman  in  time  of  peace  or 
war,  horses  or  armour,  or  any  manner  of  victuals  in  time  of 
«?ar,  under  the  penalty  of  life  and  member,  as  traitor  to  the 
king.  The  last  clause  was,  at  a  later  period,  extended  even 
to  times  of  peace;  for,  a  parliament  (1429)  complains  that 
several  liege  Englishmen  frequented  fairs  and  markets  held 
amongst  the  Irish  enemies,  and  subjects  such  intercourse, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  to  the  penalties  of  felony.  The 
reasons  of  these  commercial  restrictions  are  enforced  more 
fully  in  a  parliament  Ed.  IV,  a.d.  1480,  and  are  strikingly 
similar  in  spirit  to  that  uniform  commercial  jealousy  which  has 
ever  sought  to  crush  Irish  prosperity.  The  English  com- 
mons complained  that  Irish  merchants,  who  had  acquired 
stocks  of  goods  from  the  English  merchants  of  Ireland,  had 
injured  the  markets  of  Athboy,  Kells,  Foure,  MuUingar,  and 
Old  Castle,  and  other  ancient  English  market  towns,  by  hold- 
ing markets  in  the  country  of  O'Reily,  and  the  country  of  O'Far- 
reU,  at  Cavan,  Granard,  Longford,  and  other  places,  whereby 
the  Irish  enemies  were  greatly  enriched,  and  the  king's  English 
impoverished.  It  was,  of  course,  enacted,  that  no  English 
merchant  should  bring  any  merchandize  to  the  Irish  markets, 
or  hold  any  intercourse  with  them,  under  penalty  of  the  for- 
feiture of  their  goods  and  their  bodies  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
These  acts  were  conceived  in  the  same  policy  that  proscribed 
by  acts  of  parliament  (Edw.  Ill,  a.d.  1339,  and  Henry  VI, 
A.D.  1447)  the  money  which  had  been  coined  in  several  parts 
of  Ireland,  especially  in  O'Reilly's  county,  by  the  native  septs 
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fi)r  tlie  piirpoaes  of  comnaerce.  But  the  clause  of  our  statute 
agmnst  selling  to  the  Irisli  horses  or  armour,  originated  in  the 
very  prudent  wish  to  maintain  that  superiority  which  msul- 
clftd  soldiers  must  have  over  naked  valour.  The  Irish  them- 
selves, were  but  too  sensible  of  the  terrible  advantage  their 
enemies  had  over  them ;  and  one  of  the  northern  barda, 
lamenting  the  death  of  O'Neal,  alain  in  the  battle  of  Dowa- 
patrick,  A.D.  1260,  assigns,  in  the  following  lines,  the  real  cause 
of  many  a  similar  defeat : — "  The  GalU  (Engliah)  from  Lon- 
don hither,  tlvi  hoits  from  Waterford,  came  in  a  bright  green 
body,  in  gold  and  iron  artnour,  itnegual  theg  entered  the  hati' 
the  Galls  and  the  Irish  of  Tara.  Fair  satin  shirts  on  the 
of  Con  (ilte  Irish)  ;  the  Galls  in  one  mast  of  iron." 
English  proved  their  own  sense  of  their  superiority,  by  rigidl; 
aua  constantly  enforcing  the  penalties  of  the  anna  bill. 

Even  the  relaxationofuie  baronial  hall, orhumbteAn^lo-Irish 
fire-side,  could  not  escape  the  jealous  vigilance  of  parliament. 
The  Irish  of  those  times,  as  of  the  present,  were  ardent 
lovers  of  song.  Minstrels  were  miuntained  in  every  tribe; 
ttey  were  generally  devotedly  attached  to  the  fallen  fortunes 
oi'  their  country ;  Uiey  frequently  crossed  the  hostile  marches, 
were  hospitably  received  even  by  tlio  strangers  themselves, 
and  contributed,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  cause,  to  the 
ascendancy  of  Irish  feelines  in  the  heart  of  the  colonists,  by 
blending  with  the  asaodations  of  the  festal  eve,  or  homely 
JOJB,  the  strains  of  Ireland's  woes.  But  the  minstrel's  garb 
often  covered  a  heart  glowing  with  inspiration  veiy  different 
from  iioctry  and  song.  Komantic  and  authentic  tales  are 
told  01  dispossessed  c&eftaina,  who,  Idie  Alfred  in  the  camp 
of  the  Dane,  used  the  privileges  of  the  bard  to  inform  them- 
eclvea  of  the  position  of  their  enemies,  and  concert  a  plan  of 
attack.  These  facta  account  for  the  stringent  enactment  of 
our  statute,  art.  xv,  which,  aflcr  stating  that  Irish  agentflt 
coming  among  the  Knglish,  spy  out  their  secrets,  plans,  and 
policies,  whereby  great  disasters  have  oflen  been  infiicted, 
enacts  that  Iriah  a^nts,  pijiers,  story-tellers,  babblers, 
rhymers,  or  mowers,  shall  not  come  amongst  the  Knglish;  that 
no  Engliah  shall  receive  or  make  gift  to  auch,  under  penalty 
of  imprisonment  and  tine,  at  the  king's  will,  on  both  the  offend- 
ing parties,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  instruments  of  the 
mmstrelsy  of  the  Irish  agent.  Literary  jealousy,  perhaps, 
sometimes  seconded  l\m  exclusive  state  policy,  for,  in  1435, 
"William  Lawless,  marshall  of  the  liege  English  mimi  of 
Ireland,  was  authorized  to  arrest  the  Irish  harpers,  diiimmen|»i , 
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fiddlers,  gamblers,  story-tellers,  bards,  and  others,  who,  by 
their  intercourse  with  the  pale,  were,  it  was  said,  useful 
guides  for  the  Irish  enemy,* 

If  those  enactments  had  been  uniformly  observed,  the  two 
races  would  have  been  as  separate  as  if  the  sea  rolled,  or  the 
impassable  mountain  reared  its  barrier  between  them.  Com- 
merce, music,  and  the  other  arts  of  the  age ;  marriage,  gos- 
sipred,  and,  above  all,  the  cherished  Irish  fosterage, — that 
unequivocal  testimony  so  oflen  paid  by  the  strangers  to  the 
tenderness  and  fidelity  of  the  Irish  heart, — all  were  involved 
in  the  same  undistinguishing  proscription.  Every  avenue  to 
kindly  feeling  was  closed  up.  The  Irishman  beyond  the  pale, 
was  "  the  enemy ;"  within  the  pale,  "  the  outlawed  slave." 

The  third  article  against  the  Irish  language  we  give  in  the 
original  French.  It  will  serve  both  as  a  specimen  of  the 
AngUhHibemO'GaUic^  and  as  a  palpable  example  of  that  reck- 
less legislation,  in  the  teeth  of  all  experience,  which  to  this 
very  hour  characterizes  our  Anglo-Irish  system. 

'^  Item  ordine  est  et  establie  que  chescun  Engleys  use  la  lang 
Engleis,  et  soit  nome  par  nom  Engleys,  enterlessant  oultrement 

[abandoning  entirely]  la  manere  de  nomere  use  par  Irroies 

et  si  nul  Engleys  ou  Irroies  (conversant  entre  Engleys  use  la  lang 
Irroies)  entre  euxmesmes  encontre  cest  ordinance  et  de  ces  soit 
atteint,  soient  sez  terrez  et  tentz  [tenements]  sil  cit  seisiz  en  lea 
maines  son  Seigneur,  immediate  tanque  qil  veigne  a  un  des  places 
nostre  Seigneur  le  Roy,  et  trove  sufficient  seurtee  de  prendre  et 
user  la  lang  Engleys,  et  adonques  eit  restitution  de  sez  ditz  terrez 
par  breve  jussiz  [by  writ  issued]  hors  de  la  dit  placis,  en  cas  que  tiel 
person  niet  [has  not]  terrez  ne  tentez  soit  son  corps  pris  par 
ascuns  de  ministres  nostre  Seigneur  le  Roi,  et  maunde  a  la  proschin 
goale,  illocques  [there]  a  demeurer  tanque  qil  ou  autre  en  son 

nome,  trove  sufficient  seurtee  en  la  manere  suisdit Et 

auxiant  [also]  que  les  beneficers  de  Seint  Esglise  conversantz  entre 
Anglois  use  la  lang  Engleis,  et  silne  facent,  eintleur  ordinaires  [let 
their  ordinaries  have]  les  issues  de  leur  benefices  tanque  ils  usent 
la  lang  Angloise  en  la  maniere  susdit,  et  eint  respit  de  la  lang 
Engloise  apprendre  et  de  celles  purvier  [to  provide  saddles]  entre 
cy  et  le  feste  Seint  Michael  proschin  avent." 

Saddlers,  schoolmasters,  and  tailors,  must  have  amassed 
fortunes  between  the  first  Thursday  in  Lent  (the  day  on 
which  this  Parliament  was  held)  and  Michaelmas-day,  A.D. 
1367.  All  English,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  and  all  the  Irish 
living  among  flie  English,  were  compelled  not  to  use  the 
Irish  language,  under  the  penalties  of  forfeiture  of  all  lands 

*  Grace's  Annals,  Irish  Arcb.  Soc.  p.  104. 
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^B-Uid  tenements,  if  they  had  eucli ;  of  mipriaonmeat,  if  they  had 
^Boot;  and  of  tlie  fruits  of  their  benefices,  if  they  were  ecde- 
^Buastics.     Aa  the   English  language  had,  according  to  the 
^V  preamble,  fallen  into  very  general  disuse,  and  as  the  penalties 
to  be  incurred  in  a  few  months,  bo  that  a  rich  harvest  of  fine, 
forfeiture,  suspension,  and  imprisonment,   must  have  been 
gathered  by  this  singular  enactment.     I!ut  wliat  is  meant  by 
^^  the  "Lang  Engleis?"     We  suspect  it  must,  like  the  term 
^K  **  Protestant,"  be  a  negative  denomination ;  and  that,  practj- 
^V  oally,  it  means  every   language  except  Irish.     The  nobles 
^F  luid  the  better  class  of  tenants  might  speak  the  Norman 
French,  in  which  the  statute  was  written ;  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Wexford  barony,  their  Flemish,  and   the  colonists  from 
Wales,  the  Welsh ;  all  languages  were  free  but  the  language 
of  the  people.     This  was  legidation  against  a  plain  lesson  (  " 
contemporary  experience,  for  the  English  language  was  noi 
the  language  of  the  English  people;  it  had  lately  (136S 
expelled  the  Norman  French  from  the  courts  of  law,  aw 
invigorated  by  the  genius  of  Chaucer,  was  soon  after  to  take 
possession  of  the  public  schools  (1385).     For  three  centuries 
it  had  been  exiled  to  the  peasant's  fireside  and  the  markets, 
and  because  it  finally  triumphed  over  ita  courtly  rival,  our 
Irish  parliament  wished  to  enter  it  in  the  lists  against  tibe 
Irish.     But  the  Irish  was  a  more  formidable  antagonist;  it 
had  in  Ireland  the  advantage  whiclj  the  English  had  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  was  the  language  of  the  people,  and  though  con- 
stantly  proscribed,   so   constantly  gained  ground,  that  the 
English  was,  in  1540,  utterly  unknown  except  in  a  few  towns 
and  Imlf  counties,  and  probably  would  have  had  the  same  fate 
in  Ireland  that  the  French  had  tn  England,  had  there  been  an 
Irish  Chaucer,  or  had  our  country  been  saved  from  the  exter- 
minating convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  and  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  English  custom  nud  fiishlou  of  riding  and  apj 
and  the  use  and  observance  of  the  English  common  law, 

Pmade  oliligatory  on  the  English  of  Ireland.  March  and  Brehi 
law  were  pohibited.  The  Irish  residing  among  the  English 
were  not  included  in  these  provisions,  I^nglish  law  being  of 
course  denied.  It  was  also  enacted,  under  penalty  of  impri- 
sonment for  one  year,  and  fine  at  the  King's  pleasure,  that  no 
difference  of  allegiance  should  henceforwwd  be  made  between 
the  English  born  in  Ireland  and  the  English  born  iu  England, 

I  by  calling  them  English  hohhe  or  Irish  dugg,  hut  that  all  be-  ^J 
called  by  one  name,  the  English  lieges  of  our  Lord  the  Klno^^^l 
The  object  of  all  the  preceding  enactments,  was  to  cheu^^H 
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English  "  degeneracy."    The  affairs  of  war  and  treaiy,  the 

fovernment  of  the  marches,  the  internal  state  of  the  Ando- 
rish,  and  the  very  important  provisions  of  ecclesiastical 
policy,  shall  now  be  submitted  to  the  reader ;  and  in  order  to 
fill  up  our  sketch  of  the  Ireland  of  the  middle  ages,  Mr. 
Hardiman's  very  copious  notes  will  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
native  Irish  septs  who  maintained  their  own  customs  and  laws 
free  from  foreign  control. 

In  every  county  four  of  the  most  substantial  men  were 
appointed  wardens  of  the  peace,  with  full  power  to  assess 
horsemen  at  arms,  hobblers,  and  footmen,  according  to  the 
value  and  quantity  of  lands  and  property.  The  men  thus  raised 
were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  rise  at  the  summons  of 
the  wardens,  who  had  power  to  imprison  all  who  disobeyed 
orders,  and  who,  in  order  to  have  always  an  effective  force, 
were  obliged  to  hold  reviews  from  monui  to  month,  at  a  place 
the  most  convenient  for  the  forces  of  the  county.  In  case  of 
hostile  aggression,  the  statute  provides  that  there  shall  be 
"  but  one  peace  and  one  war  throughout  the  whole  land ;"  so 
that  if  English  or  Irish  invade  any  county,  that  and  every 
surrounding  county  shall  rise  when  summoned  by  the  war- 
dens or  sheriffs,  and  assail  the  enemy.  But  no  aggressive 
war  was  to  be  commenced,  as  heretofore,  by  private  authority. 
Private  war  had  been,  and  still  continued  after  this  enact- 
ment, the  scourge  of  the  island.  In  vain  was  it  now 
enacted  that  no  war  should  be  commenced  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council  of  the  King  and  the  consent  of  the  Lords, 
Commons,  and  inhabitants  of  the  marches  where  the  war  was 
to  be  waged ;  the  unruly  barons  settled  their  disputes  with 
the  natives,  and  with  each  other,  generally  by  the  sword.  A 
small  tribute,  or  brief  truce,  had  been,  the  statute  states,  the 
ordinary  result  of  previous  wars ;  the  English  borderers  had 
even  often  held  private  parley  with  the  enemy,  and  turned 
the  tide  of  invasion  on  a  neighbouring  march;  to  repress 
which  evils,  it  was  enacted  that  no  private  parley  with  the 
enemy  should  be  allowed,  that  no  peace  should  be  made, 
until  the  enemy  had  been  totally  crushed,  or  consented  to 
repair  all  the  damages,  and,  together  with  a  fine  at  the  King's 
pleasure,  to  pay  all  expenses  of  the  war.  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded, hostages  were  taken,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  land,  were  executed  without  mercy  if  the  conditions  were 
violated.  Many  a  noble  youth  thus  met  a  melancholy  end 
during  those  troubled  times.  Mr.  Hardiman  recounts  a  sad 
catalogue  of  English  and  of  Irish  victims,  closing  with  the  two 
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Bons  of  the  Earls  of  Thomond  and  Clan rickard,  in  1581.  An 
EngliebmnD  violating  a  lawful  treaty  was  to  be  imprisoneil 
for  life,  if  he  could  not  repiur  the  injuries  and  damages  of  tlie 
war. 

The  twelfth  article  ordmna  that  in  every  future  peace,  in 
every  march  of  the  laud,  it  shall  be  expressly  stipulated  that 
no  Irishman  shall  pasture  or  occupy  the  lands  of  the  English 
or  Irish  (who  are  at  peace).  As  pasture  was  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  native  Insh,  immense  droves  of  their  cattle  hung 
ou  the  borders,  and  in  time  of  war  were  driven  into  the  cul- 
tivatetl  lands  of  the  pale.  The  herd  was  called  a  creapAf,  and 
by  the  same  name  was  known  the  driver  or  guardian,  who 
holds  80  conspicuous  a  place  in  Griffin's  beautiful  picture  of 
sunset  on  the  hills  of  Clare. 

"  On  Shannon's  side  the  day  is  closing  fair. 
The  kern  sits  musing  byliis  shieling  low, 
Or  marks  beyond  the  lonely  hills  of  Clare, 
Blue,  rimmed  with  gold,  the  clouds  of  sunset  glow; 
Along  the  sunny  highland,  pacing  slow. 
The  kef/naght  lingers  with  his  herd  the  while, 
And  bellu  are  tolling  faint  from  far  St.  Sinon'a  isle." 
The  borderers  were  naturally  anxious  to  keep  the  creagl 
at  a  respectful  distance.     It  was  enacted  that  if  the  herd 
ranged  on  the  border  land  without  the  consent  of  tlie  lord  of 
the  marches,  it  should  be  impounded,  but  not  dispersed  as  had 
hitherto  been  usual;  if  the  owner  paid  the  damages,  the  herd 
was  restored.     This  unusual  respect  for  the  property  of  the 
mere  Irish  was  carried  so  far,  that  any  Englishman  attempting 
to  scatter  the  herd,  or  prevent  its  restoration,  was  made  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  public  robbery ;  and  the  effects  of  this  star 
tute  were  even  suspended  until  the  following  Michaelmas,  in 
order   to  give  all   the    Irish   creaijkts  due   warning.     How 
inefficient  were  all  these  laws  appears  from  the  repeated 
enactments  of  succeeding  parliaments.     The  following  ex- 
tract from   an   act,    1440,   graphically   depicts  the   devas- 
tation often  carried  by  the  dreaded  ermgkts  into  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Pale :  "  A  conference  being  held  between  the 
Bishop  of  Meath,  and  de  Grey,  knight  lieutenant   of  our 
lord  the  King,  whereas  divers  Irish  rhymers  and  others  ■  ■  . . 
.  .  .  living  on  the  marches,  without  the  license  of  our  lord  the 
King,  did  at  the  time  of  war  lay  waste  and  destroy  the  march 
lands,  and  bring  their  creaghts,  to  wit,  horses,  heifers,  oxen, 
sheep,  calves,  pigs,  great  and  smaU,  goats,  and  all  their  ol 
goods  and  chattels,  within  the  land  of  peace  called  Mi 
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and  there  dwell  without  leave  of  the  lords  of  such  lands^  and 
as  well  cut  and  bum  their  woods  and  gardens  as  graze  and 
destroy  their  meadows  and  pastures — it  is  enacted^  that 
neither  in  time  of  peace  or  war  shall  the  creapkts  pass  from 
the  march  lands  into  the  land  of  peace^  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment of  the  drivers,  and  forfeiture  of  the  whole  creaght^  of 
which  half  was  given  to  the  King  and  half  to  the  injured 

{)arty." — p.  42.     The  keyriaght  was  armed  with  a  club  and 
ong  knife,  to  suit  his  character  of  shepherd-soldier. 

The  land  of  peace  was,  in  the  preceding  and  other  records, 
the  denomination  of  the  interior  shire  ground  of  the  colonists. 
Modem  ideas  may  not  admit  the  absolute  propriety  of  the 
characteristic ;  but  contemporary  history,  by  its  pictures  of 
the  ceaseless  border  warfare,  proves  the  relative  propriety  of 
the  antithesis  between  the  shire  grounds  and  the  marches, 
which,  like  a  circle  of  flame,  encompassed  them.  The 
marches  were  the  "  land  of  war ;"  they  were  covered  with 
castles,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen  strewn  thick 
around  the  old  borders  of  the  pale;  they  attracted,  from 
among  the  English  and  the  Irish,  all  those  who  desired  or 
were  necessitated  to  live  by  the  sword;  but  so  oppressive 
were  the  duties  of  the  marches,  so  ceaseless  the  activity  and 
vigilance  of  the  enemy,  that  frequent  complaints  are  recorded 
of  careless  warders  and  of  inroads  unavenged.  The  marchers, 
who  did  not  reside,  but  were  either  absentees  in  England,  or 
enjoying  the  ease  of  their  castles  in  the  "  land  of  peace,"  more 
than  once  forfeited,  as  the  penalty  of  their  neglect,  the  re- 
sources of  their  other  territories,  to  be  applied  for  the  defence 
of  the  border  castles.  These  castles*  were  guarded  by  kerns, 
hobblers,  and  idlemen,  who,  though  expressly  forbidden  in 
the  land  of  peace  by  our  statute,  were  allowed  m  the  marches, 
but  at  the  expense  of  those  who  retained  them.  The  kerns 
were  Irish,  whose  sole  business  was  war;  now  with  the 
English  and  now  with  their  countrymen ;  they  were  often 
the  terror  and  scourge  of  those  whom  they  were  called  in  to 
protect.  They  quartered  on  the  free  English  tenants  of  the 
marches.  Acts  were  passed  in  1310  and  1339  to  protect  the 
farmers  and  tenants  from  this  exaction;  and  our  statute  re- 
news the  protection,  including  in  the  same  provision  as  the 

*  "  That  horrible  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  within  these  [castles]  there 
is  abondant  evidence,  but,  with  all  the  internal  wars  and  dissensions  of  the  Irish, 
I  cannot  find  that  they  came  near  their  neighbours,  the  English,  or  the  old 
castellains  of  Europe,  in  refined  cruelty."  See  Archseologia,  vol.  xxviL  p.  229. 
London,  1838. 
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^V     1[era8,the  more  favoured  class  called  idlemen.     This 
^B     "  idlemeti,"  supposed  to  be  derived   from  the  Saxon  oedel 
^M     (noble),  was  applied  to  desi^ate  the  needy  nobles,  who  were 
^B     too  proud  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  any  ungentle  occupation ; 
^B     and  who  either  hung  in  listless  dependance  around  the  peace- 
^H    ful  castles  of  their  wealthy  relative,  or,  with  the  sword  aa 
^V     their  sole  inheritance,  preferred  the  more  stirring  life  of  the 
border  fortress,     Tiiey  were  a  numerous  and  powerful  class, 
and  remind  ua  of  the  Polish  nobles  of  later  times.     There  is 
no  country  in  the  world,  said  Dnvia,  in  which  you  find  so 
many  gentlcmea  aa  of  the  O'Neills  in  Ulster,  the  Burkes  in 
Connaught,  and  the  Butlers  and  Fitzgeralds  in  Leinster  and 
Miuster,  &c.     What  a  pest  they  must  have  been,  appears 
from  the  several  attempts  to  make  the  head  of  the  family  le- 
gally responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  dependent  couslus ;  and 
also  from  the  singular  arrangement  made  in  1324,  between 
the  King  and  the  great    barons    Kildare,    Butler,  Power, 
Buckingham,  Burke,  &c.,  that  they  would  take  the  felons, 
^L     robbers,  and  thieves  of  their  family  and  surname,  and  their 
^m     adherents  in  the  marches,  and  bring  them  to  justice  in  the 
^P     king's  courts.     Our  statute  imposes  that  duty,  but  at  the 
same  time  offers  waste  lands  in  fee  or  farm  to  the  idlemen,  if 
they  consent  to  accept  them, 

As,  from  their  border  position,  the  marches  were  exposed 
to  the  seductive  influence  of  Irish  laws,  language,  and  feel- 
ings, all  parleys  with  the  natives  were  severely  prohibited, 
except  in  presence  of  the  sheriffs  or  wardens  of  the  peace,  or 
with  permission  of  the  court.  The  amusements  of  the 
inarches  are  made  the  subject  of  legislation.  Quoit-playinw 
and  kurtinga  ("  lee  jues  que  homes  appelle  horlings  en  grand 
bastons"),  are  prohibited  under  penalty  of  imprisonment.  In 
a  "  land  of  war,"  adds  our  statute,  men  ought  to  know  how 
to  defend  themselves.  Their  few  breathing  respites,  from 
the  hot  game  of  life  or  death,  should  be  a  prefraration  to  play 
with  success.  They  should,  therefore,  accustom  themselves 
to  use  and  draw  bows,  and  throw  lances,  and  other  gentleman- 
like games,  ("altres  gentils  jeuyes"). 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  internal  state  of  the  pale,  from 
the  provisions  of  tne  statute,  we  should  have  a  terrible  pic- 
ture indeed  of  civil  and  social  disorder.  Heavy  penalties 
are  inflicted  on  the  sheriifs  and  seneschals  of  franchises,  and 
•  on  the  Serjeants  of  counties,  for  the  abuse,  then  grown  com- 
mon, of  turning  to  their  own  use  the  king's  debts,  levie' 
the  people,   wno   were   thus   often   obliged  to  i>ay  ti 
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Sheriffs  were  also  guilty  of  wry  great  oppression,  by  the  enor- 
mous sums  levied  on  market  towns  and  in  their  baronies^ 
during  their  toums  in  their  bailiwick.  The  king^s  judges, 
and  the  judges  in  the  franchises,  as  well  as  the  constables  of 
castles,  had  raised  their  fees  to  an  exorbitant  amount,  but 
were  compelled  to  lower  them  to  the  English  standard.  Such 
civic  and  judicial  oflScers  could  not  be  very  efficient  in  the 
prevention  or  detection  of  crime,  which  was  moreover  faci- 
litated by  the  confficting  jurisdictions  of  franchises  and  gild- 
able  lands.  Malefactors  new  with  their  goods  from  the  guild 
to  the  franchise,  or  from  the  franchise  to  the  guild,  and  eluded 
the  execution  of  justice ;  but  our  statute  obliges  the  officers, 
both  of  the  guild  and  the  franchise,  mutually  to  aid  and  assist 
each  other.  Act  vn.  enumerates,  among  me  common  evils 
of  the  time,  conspiracies,  confederacies,  maintainers  of  quarrel, 
false  swearers,  &c ;  and  art.  xxix.  plainly  intimates,  that  com- 
mon malefactors,  robbers,  and  barrators,  had  been  maintained, 
not  only  by  the  great  and  little  lords  of  the  land,  but  even 
by  the  kings  courts.  Such  being  the  character  of  the  English 
officers,  the  fate  of  the  mere  Irish*  living  among  them  must 
have  been  deplorable.  They  had  no  protection  for  property 
or  life  from  English  law ;  their  English  lord  was  absolute 
master  of  their  properties,  as  well  as  of  all  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  Irish  chieftains  {Moore,  p.  75.)  Our  statute  protects 
them  so  far,  that  an  Irish  enemy  being  at  peace  (Irrois  en- 
nemys  esceantz  a  la  pees)  and  becoming  debtor  to  an  English- 
man or  Irishman,  is  alone  responsible  for  the  debt.  No  other 
person  belonging  to  him  can  be  seized,  as  was  hitherto  the 
practice.  To  complete  this  sad  picture,  so  oppressed  were 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  English  colony,  that  they  fled 
into  England  and  other  countries.  To  check  this  emigration, 
it  was  enacted  that  no  labourer  should  pass  beyond  the  sea ; 
and  orders  were  forwarded  to  all  the  sea-port  towns  to  carry 
the  enactment  into  efiect. 


*  The  subjoined  extract  from  an  Irish  annalist  (Rites  and  Customs  of  Hy- 
man^,  p.  139\  throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  the  native  Irish  under  tne 
donunion  of  the  English  lords.  "  O'Madden  of  Hymany,  alone  of  all  the  Irish 
chieftains,  remained  fcdthful  to  the  Earl  of  Ulster  during  the  Scotch  invasion. 
The  earl,  to  reward  this  fidelity,  allowed  one  third  of  his  province  to  be  subject 
to  O'Madden,  that  no  English  steward  should  be  over  his  Gaels,  and  that  his 
stewards  should  be  over  the  Ens;li8h  of  the  entire  territory,  both  towns  and 
castles.  0*Madden  and  his  blood  were  also  declared  nobk  as  the  earl  and  his 
blood,  though  the  ordinary  principle  of  the  English  lords  was,  that  the  Gael 
though  a  landholder  was  ignoble,  and  that  the  Saxon  was  noble  though  without 
edacation  or  lands.^ 
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^H         Though  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  independent  Irish 
^B    independmt  they  really  were)  may  appear  foreign  to   our 
^H    statute,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  touching  lightly 
^1      a  few  notices  among  the  many  collected  by  Mr.  Hardiman, 
to  illustrate  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Minus 
epprimor  armis  quam  calamis,  is  the  complaint  of  Ireland,  in 
a  poem  composed  by  one  of  her  exiled  sons  in  the  last  century. 
The  complaint  ia  full  of  bitter  truth.     Positive  calumny,  un- 
just Buppi'ession  of  facte,  or  rich  Bourcea  of  jiure  truth  unex- 
plored, have  been,  and  we  fear  still  are,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
defects  of  our  historicB.     But,  perhaps,  among  all  the  periods 

I  of  our  story,  there  ia  not  one  so  neglected  aa  that  from  the 
Invasion  to  the  Reformation.  Many  interesting  works,  it  is 
true,  written  on  Irish  Catholic  affairs,  by  eye-witnessea,  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  are  now  almost  un- 
known ;  Primate  Lombard's  Commenlarium,  Biahop  Rothes' 
Analecta,  0'V)aiy^6  Relatio  Pertecutionit  Hibemicw,  Bruodin'a 
Pamo  Martyrum,  Morrison's  Threnodia,  O'Sullivan's  Hig- 
toriw  Caiholicw,  Porter's  AnnaUs,  &c,  &c.,  are  now  so  rare, 
and  so  enormously  dear,  when  they  can  be  had,  that  none  but 
a  wealthy  and  fortunate  antitjuarian  can  expect  to  possess 
them.  But  the  substance  of  all  those  works  has  been  par- 
tially given  in  some  of  our  English  histories,  while  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Irish  annals,  from  the  Invasion  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, is,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  neglected  that  we  generally 
see  but  one  aide  of  the  picture.  The  native  Irish  are  thrown 
completely  into  the  background,  the  Anglo-Irish  colony  en- 
gaging exclusively  the  historian's  attention. 

An  extract,  now  for  the  first  time  published  by  Mr,  Hardi- 
man, from  the  Annah  of  the  M^Firhis,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
unworked  materials  to  which  we  refer.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  O'CarroU,  chieftain  of  Ely, 
and  vrife  of  O'Connor  Faly.  The  translation  was  made  by 
one  of  the  family  of  M'Firbia,  for  Sir  James  Ware,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  AVe  give  it  without  any  change  It 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the  "wild  Irish"  of  the  bogs 
of  O&ly  celebrated  the  festival  of  their  patron  stunt,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  time  when  straw,  be  it  remembered,  was 
the  common  carpeting  of  the  palaces  of  Europe.  Mai^ret 
died  A.D.  1451. 

"  Though  this  year,   a.d.    1451,  is  a  year  of  grace  [jubilee] 
with  the  Church,  it  is  an  inauspicious  and  ungtorioua  year  to  rU 
the  learned  of  Ireland, — both  philosophers,  poets,  guests,  strai 
religious  persons,  soldiers,  mendicants,  and  poor  orders. 
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It  was  she  that  twice  in  one  year  proclaimed  to  and  commonly  invited, 
i.  e,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  year,  viz.,  on  the  feast  day  of  Da  SinchaU 
Mac  Killaighy,  all  persons,  both  Irish  and  Scotish,  or  rather  Albains, 
to  two  general  feasts  of  bestowing  both  meat  and  moneys,  with  all 
other  manner  of  gifts.  Whereunto  gathered  to  receive  gifts  about 
2700  persons,  besides  gamesters  and  poore  men,  as  it  was  recorded 
in  a  roll  to  that  purpose. .  ..ut  vidimus. . .  viz.,  the  chief  kins  of 
each  family  of  the  learned  Irish,  were  by  GiUana-naomh  Mac 
Egan's  hand,  written  in  the  roU,  the  chief  judge  to  O'Connor  and 
his  adherents  and  kinsmen,  so  that  the  aforesaid  number  of  2700 
was  listed  in  that  roll,  with  the  arts  of  dann  or  poetry,  musick  and 
antiquitie.  And  Maelin  O'Machony,  one  of  the  chief  learned  of 
Connaught,  was  the  first  written  in  the  roll,  and  first  prayed  and 
set  to  supper  and  those  of  his  name  after  him,  and  so  forth  every 
one  as  he  was  payed,  he  was  written  in  the  book  for  fear  of  mis- 
take. And  Margaret  on  the  garrets  of  the  great  church  of  Da 
Sincall  Eallaighy  [King's  County]  clad  in  cloth  of  gold,  her  dearest 
friends  about  her,  her  clergy  and  judges  too.  Calvagh  himself 
on  horseback  by  the  church's  outward  side,  to  the  end  that  all 
things  might  be  done  orderly  and  each  one  served  successively. 
And  first  of  all  they  gave  two  chalices  of  gold,  as  offerings  that  day 
on  the  altar  of  God  Almighty,  and  she  also  caused  to  nurse  or  foster 
two  young  orphans.  But  so  it  was  we  never  saw  or  heard  neither 
the  like  of  that  day.  And  she  gave  the  second  inviting  proclama- 
tion to  every  one  that  came  not  that  day,  on  the  feast  of  the  As- 
sumption of  our  Blessed  Lady  Mary,  in  harvest  at  or  in  Kath  I 
Mayn  [Rathangan,  County  Kildare],  and  so  we  have  been  informed 
that  that  second  day  in  Rath  I  Mayn  was  nothing  inferior  to  the 
first  day.  And  she  was  the  only  woman  that  made  most  of  pre- 
paring highways  and  bridges,  churches  and  mass  books,  and  of  all 
manner  of  things  profitable  to  serve  God  and  her  soul,  and  not  that 
only  but  while  the  world  stands  her  very  many  gifts  to  the  Irish  and 
Scottish  nations  shall  never  be  numbered.  God's  blessings  and  the 
blessings  of  all  saints,  and  every  one's  blessing,  from  Jerusalem  to 
Inis  gluar  [County  Sligo],  be  on  her  going  to  heaven,  and  blessed 
be  he  that  will  hear  or  read  this  for  blessing  her  soul." 

The  truly  Irish  character  of  this  eulogy,  especially  at  the 
close^  will,  we  trust,  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  giving  it  entire. 
Extracts  of  this  kind,  from  the  many  unpublished  Irish  annals 
of  the  period,  might  not,  perhaps,  contribute  anything  to  what 
we  already  know  of  the  international  relations  of  the  Irish  and 
Anglo-Irish,  but  what  a  rich  colouring — what  a  new  light 
would  they  not  throw  on  the  social  state  of  the  mere  Irish  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  About  a  century  after  the  death  of  Mar- 
garet, her  church  of  Ealleigh  was  plundered  by  the  Anglo- 
Irish,  headed  by  the  lord  deputy,  who  carried  away  a  *  pair 
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of  organs,'  to  be  placed  in  the  college  of  Maynooth,  togeth^^^^ 
with  glass  sufficient  to  glaze  not  only  the  windows  of  the 
church  of  that  college,  but  most  of  the  windows  of  the  castle 

of  Maynooth  itself." 

But  to  return  to  our  statute.  Its  provisions  prove  tliat  it 
must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  law  for  all  Ireland,  but  as  a  law 
for  the  descendants  of  the  English  settlers,  and  also  in  part 
for  the  native  Irish  living  auiongst  them.  Not  one  of  its 
clauses  or  expressions  implies  the  wish  or  the  exercise  of  any 
legislative  authority  beyond  the  English  marches.  It  speaks 
the  language,  it  breathes  the  spirit,  it  employs  the  precautions 
of  a  colony  encompassed  by  a  people  hostile  and  practically 
independent.  The  Irishman  beyond  the  marches,  even  when 
he  is  not  in  arms  (esceanlz  a  la  pees),  is  the  "  enemy ;"  and 
rules  are  laid  down  for  carrying  on  war,  for  making  treaty 
with  bim,  as  with  a  foreigner,  not  a  fellow-subject.  The 
native  Irish,  living  amongst  the  English,  are  jealously,  perhaps 
truly,  regarded  as  daw/eroitg  neighbourg, — as  men  who,  if  they 
were  Iriih  Sj/  both  father  and  mother,  would  hy  nature  betray 
the  secrets  of  the  English  (p.  83),  This  distinction  between 
the  two  races — the  source  and  end  of  our  statute — the  dis- 
tinction which  inBicted  such  permanent  political  and  civil 
disorders  on  Ireland,  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  yield  to  the 
influence  even  of  their  common  religion.  Tlie  Irish  enemy, 
it  was  feared,  might  lurk  under  the  monk's  cowl,  the 
canon's  surplice,  or  the  bishop's  rochette,  and  hence  the 
.  two  provisions  of  our  statute,  which  tyrannically  close 
against  all  native  Irishmen  the  monasteries,  the  collegiate  and 
cathedral  churches,  the  bishoprics,  and,  in  its  own  compre- 
hensive words,  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  possession  of 
the  English.  The  Irishman  who  ivished  to  devote  himself  to 
Grod,  either  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  state,  was  obliged 
to  beg  a  charter  of  denizenship,  to  qualify  himself  for  ad- 
mission into  the  churches  or  monasteries  of  the  English,  or  to 
cross  the  marches,  to  the  monasteries  of  his  own  countrymen — 
this  ecclesiastical  regulation  not  being  intended,  any  more  than 
the  secular  regulations,  for  the  Irish  districts ;  so  that  the  eight 
bishops  present  at  this  Ktlkeiiny  parliament,t  bound  them- 
^_    selves  to  adopt,  in  the  English,  a  different  practice  in  the  ="-  ' 

^L  lection  of  subjects,  from  what  they  adopted  in  the  Irish  diati 
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of  their  dlocesses.  It  13  a  disagreeable  task  to  search  for  the 
origin  of  these  differences,  which  thus  carried  political  feel- 
ings into  the  sanctuary ;  but  if  there  be  a  single  reflection 
to  cheer  us  in  the  search,  it  is,  that  under  the  very  roof  of 
that  cathedral  in  which  this  parliament  was  held,  the  two 
races  stood,  a  few  centuries  later,  banded  in  persevering  and, 
thank  heaven,  victorious  resistance  to  the  parliamentary  creed 
of  England ;  that  in  this  cathedral  the  exultation  of  clergy 
and  people  was  boundless  on  the  expulsion  of  Bale ;  and  that 
it  witnessed  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  of  the 
confederate  Catholics  of  1642.  Even  then,  alas  I  they  had 
not  abandoned  their  political  dissensions,  or  mutual  fears, 
though  they  mingled  their  life-blood  for  the  faith  on  the 
scaffold  or  in  the  field.  The  degenerate  English  and  the 
liege  English,  and  the  native  Irish,  from  the  very  first,  were 
almost  universally*  faithful  to  the  Catholic  Church;  the 
Anglo-Irish  thereby  sacrificing  their  political  predilections 
and  English  sympathies,  and  expiating,  by  the  sufferings  and 
fidelity  of  the  three  last  centuries^  the  injury  inflicted  by  their 
ancestors  on  the  Church,  when  English  policy,  under  the 
mask  of  religion,  closed  against  the  native  Irish  the  doors  of 
the  sanctuary. 

The  causes  of  this  exclusive  ecclesiastical  policy  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  discovered,  though  they  lead  to  conclusions  directly 
opposed  to  generally  received  opinions.  What  is  more  fre- 
quently heard,  than  that  the  native  clergy  were  induced,  by 
the  boundless  privileges  and  rich  bribes  of  Henry  II,  to 
cooperate  in  the  subjugation  of  their  native  land?  But, 
however  fair  the  prospect  opened  to  Henry's  policy,  by  the 
presence  of  three  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  provinces  at  the 
synod  of  Cashel,  his  hopes,  and  those  of  his  successors,  were 
never  realized ;  for  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  patronage 
to  Englishmen  alone,  wherever  English  power  extended, 
proves  that  the  spirit  of  the  patriot  samt, — the  spirit  of  St. 
Laurence  O'Toole, — survived  among  the  native  clergy ;  who, 
had  they  cooperated  with  the  designs  of  the  invaders,  would 
have  found  the  rewards  of  their  subserviency,  in  the  high 
places  of  the  Church.  But,  in  the  sees  of  Dublin,  Ealdare^ 
Leighlin,  Ferns,  Ossory,  Waterford,  Limerick,  among  the 

*  In  his  very  eloquent  sketch  of  Irish  history,  during  a  late  debate  (Feb.  19, 
1844),  Mr.  Macauley  is  repented  to  haye  asserted,  that  the  English  colonists 
embraced  the  Reformed  faith.  No  Irish  historian,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  savs 
80.  Mr.  Macauley  was  probably  misreported.  Such  ignorance  would  not  be 
surprising  in  other  British  statcsmeiL 
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bishopa  promoted  from  1180  to  1367,  the  year  of  the 
Itenny  statute,  very  few  were  native  Irishmen.  All  the  others 
were  English  or  Anglo-Irish.  In  this  respect,  oa  in  others, 
the  invaders  of  Ireland  faithfully  followed  the  example  of  the 
conqueror  of  England.  He  robbed  the  Saxon  monasteries  of 
their  lands,  their  wealth,  and  even  the  ornaments  and  encred 
■vessels  of  their  churches ;  but  founded, — in  the  spirit  of 
penance,  we  hope, — several  monaateriea  before  his  death.  The 
invaders  of  Ireland  plundered  the  Irish  churches  and  monas- 
teries, when  they  could  do  so  with  impunity ;  bnt  many  of 
them  gave  back  to  the  Church,  by  new  foundations,  a  portion 
of  their  sacrilegiously  acquired  wealth.  William  hated  the 
Saxon  clergy,  and,  when  his  power  was  consolidated,  excluded 
them  from  the  Church,  and  saw,  before  his  death,  nil,  even 
the  lowest  ecclesiastical,  ofEecs,  filled  by  Ins  own  countrymen 
exclusively.  The  invaders  of  Ireland  had  the  same  spirit* 
though  not  the  same  success ;  for,  by  their  exclusive  policy, 
they  made  that  Irish  portion  of  the  Church  which  was  beyond 
their  power,  the  repository  of  the  wrongs  and  indignant  feel- 
ings of  the  nation ;  they  made  the  mere  Irish  clergy,  what  they 
continued  to  be  through  centuries,  and  are  at  this  day, — tlw 
fervid,  the  incorruptible  life-blood  of  the  national  heart.  The 
encroachments  of  regal  power  on  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
were  steadily  resisted;  the  tithes  and  privileges  enacted  and 
confirmed  at  Cashel,  were  neither  exacted  nor  received ;  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  Church  remained  precisely 
such  as  it  hod  been  before  the  Plantagenet  ever  set  his  foot 
on  Irish  soil  The  Anglo-Irish  exclusive  i>oiicy  of  ecclesias- 
tical promotion,  naturally,  but  unfortunately,  produced 
retaliatory  acta.  About  the  year  1250,  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  cieigy  of  Ireland,  who  were  of  Irish  birth,  ex- 
cluded, by  a  eynodical  act,  all  Englishmen  born,  from  becom- 
ing canons  in  the  Irish  cathedrals.  Wc  may  easily  conceive 
how  keenly  the  Irish  must  have  felt  the  exclusion  of  their 
countrymen  from  tho  Angio-Iriah  diocesses :  they  recollected, 
perhaps,  with  pardonable  feelings,  with  national  pride,  tho 
yet  recent  glory  of  St.  Malacby,  St.  Laurence,  and  Gelasius, 
and  while,  m  the  political  order,  the  marriage  of  de  Lacy 
with  the  daughter  of  O'Connor,  might  soothe  the  humbled 
pride  of  Meath,  or  Leinster  obey  with  pleasure  the  grand- 
children of  king  Dermot,  there  was  nothing  to  palliate  the 
exclusion  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  from  the  dignities  of 
their  Church.  Tor,  though  the  foreign  prelates  have,  many 
of  them,  left  durable  monuments  of  their  pious  zeal  and 
munificence,  they  had  no  Ansclme  nor  Laufrancs  among 
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them.  The  act  of  the  Irish  synod  of  1 250,  was,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  king,  annulled  by  the  Pope.  It  was  the  first 
avowed  act  of  Irisli  reaction  against  Anglo-Irish  practice,  and 
sprung  from  that  hostility,  which,  though  it  never  violated 
the  essential  bonds  of  Christian  unity,  nor  led  to  any,  even  the 
slightest,  doctrinal  differences,  yet  kept  the  Church  of  the 
Irish  as  distinct  from  the  Church  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  as 
the  native  Irish  were  from  the  English  colonists. 

Though  we  know  what  had  been  the  exclusive  practice  of 
the  Anglo  Normans  in  the  higher  promotions,  previous  to 
the  year  1360,  there  does  not,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  appear 
to  have  been  any  publicly  acknowledged  rule  for  excluding 
mere  Irishmen  from  all  the  offices  of  the  Anglo-Irish  church. 
To  remove  Irishmen  from  all  offices  of  trust,  honour,  and 
power,  not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  was  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  English  policy  in  Ireland.  The  encroachments  on 
the  liberty  of  the  Church  very  probably  were  of  the  same 
character.  In  1360  the  mask  was  completely  thrown  off  by 
that  famous  mandate  issued  under  James,  Earl  of  Ormond,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  no  archbishop,  bishop,  abbot,  or 
prior,  should  promote  any  mere  Irishman  to  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice  or  cathedral  dignity,  among  the  English,  through 
any  motive  of  consanguinity,  affinity,  or  other  cause  whatso- 
ever. Though  that  act  was  in  the  following  year  so  explained 
by  the  King,  as  not  to  include  the  Irish  who  had  done  him 
any  service,  or  given  proofs  of  their  loyalty,  our  parliament 
enacts,  without  any  restriction  whatsoever,  "  that  no  Irish- 
man of  the  nations  of  the  Irish  be  admitted  into  any  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church,  by  provision,  collation,  or  presentation 
of  any  person,  nor  to  any  benefice  of  holy  church  amongst 
the  English  of  the  land ;  and  that  such  promotion,  if  made, 
should  be  held  void,  the  King  having  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion for  that  voidance,  to  whomsoever  the  advowson  of  the 
benefice  belonged."  The  operation  of  this  statute  soon  left 
many  churches  among  the  English  without  pastors.  The 
Irish  government,  to  remedy  the  evil,  granted  licenses  to  Irish 
clerks  in  considerable  numbers,  to  qualify  them  for  holding 
benefices  against  the  statute  of  Ealkenny ;  but  in  1416,  an 
English  Act  of  Parliament,  4  vol.  3,  stat.  2,  Henry  V, 
chap.  8,  after  reciting  that  many  Irish  had,  by  virtue  of 
licenses  issued  by  the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenants,  been  appointed 
archbishops,  bishops,  &c.,  who  had  then  promoted  many 
of  their  countrymen  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  declares  that 
the  statute  of  Kilkenny  should  thenceforward  be  rigorously 
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afterwrirdS)  but  the  instances  are  few ;  the  atntute  was  gene- 
rally enforced,  and  formed  part  of  that  system  ivluch  excluded 
tlio  natives  from  the  benefit  of  Euguah  law;  the  license 
always  included  a  grant  of  English  law  and  liberty,  for  the 
mere  Irish  biahopa  and  priests  had  as  little  protection  from 
English  law  as  their  countrymen.  An  English  court  would 
not  take  cognizance  of  the  murder  of  an  Irish  bishop,  if  he 
had  not  received  a  charter  of  denizenshi]),  or  been  one  of  tbe 
few  privileged  bloods.  The  mere  Irish  Church  had  no  sliare  ia 
the  privileges  of  state  connexion  sucli  as  it  is  explained  in 
the  following  articles  of  our  statute,  though  the  names  of 
three  Irish  bishops — iJolm  O'Grady,  Archbishop  of  Tuam ; 
Thomas  O'Hogan,  Killaloe ;  and  Thomas  O'Carroll,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel — are  found  among  the  signatures.  .^j 

Art.  I  ordains  that  the  Church  shall  be  free,  and  enjoy  olHfi 
franchises  granted  heretofore  by  tlic  king  and  his  predeo^^f 
sors,  according  to  statutes  made  either  in  Ireland  or  Ji^nglaiid>l 
Any  person  excommumcatcd  for  violating  those  franchisea, 
and  not  making  satisfaction  within  a  month  af^cr  excommu- 
nication, shall,  upon  certificate  being  made  to  the  chancery, 
be  taken  into  custody  by  the  king's  of&cers,  and  detained 
until  satisfaction  is  made.  No  lay  person,  great  or  little, 
shall  interfere  with  or  take  by  sale  or  in  any  other  manner, 
by  extortion  or  at  a  lower  price  than  they  may  be  sold  to 
another,  tithes  or  any  otiier  property  appertaining  to  the 
Church,  under  the'pcnalty  of  double  restitution  and  fine  accord- 
ing to  the  king's  pleasure.  No  person,  English  or  Irish, 
excommunicated  by  archbishops,  bishops,  or  for  reasonable 
cause,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  or  an  officer,  or  at  the  suit 
of  the  party,  shall  be  received  into  favour,  by  king,  minister, 
or  liege  subjects,  on  the  points  for  which  excommunication 
lias  been  passed,  until  satisfaction  has  been  made,  and  abso- 
lution given,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church. 

The  enactment,  excluding  the  imre  Irish  from  the  Church, 
jmissed  with  peculiar  severity  on  those  diocesses,  which,  like 
Dublin,  included  purely  Irish  and  purely  English  districta. 
In  1485  Archbishop  Fitzimon  obtained  the  ])rivilege  of  ap- 

Sointing  for  ten  years  Irish  clerks  to  those  benefices  of  1'" 
iocess  of  Dublin,  which  were  situated  among  the  Irii 
enemy,  because  no  EngUshman  could  reside  in  those  be 
fices,  either  through  ignorance  of  the  Irish  language,  or  n. 
tempt,  or  fear  of  the  natives.  In  1495  a  similar  privUef 
was  obtained  lor  the  same  diocess ;  but  the  principle  '"" 
gencniUy  maintained  in  all  the  diocesses  among  the  /" 
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The  same  qualifying  licenees  were  taken  out,  with  the 
usual  grant  of  Enghsh  laws  and  liberty,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  eighth  and  of  his  three  children,  by  the  native 
Irish,  who  were  promoted  in  the  Anglo-Irish  Church.  But 
the  old  Anglo-Irish  Church,  the  favoured  object  of  English 

1)redilection  for  350  years,  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  pale, 
lad  then  taken  her  stand  beside,  or  rather  become  identified 
with,  her  mere  Irish  sister, — forming  that  long-persecuted 
but  finally  triumphant  society, — the  "chief  difficulty"  of 
unjust  governors — the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.  When 
will  the  happy  day  arrive,  that  will  teach  Ireland  never  to 
allow  one  portion  of  her  children  to  be  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  another  country,  for  Irish  degradation — when  all 
Irishmen  will  have  learned  to  read  their  history  correctly, 
and  see  who  has  ever  been,  through  all  changes,  the  real 
enemy  of  Irish  prosperity — the  enemy  that,  under  different 
names  and  different  pretexts,  has  always  fostered  Irish  dis- 
sensions, because  Irish  dissensions  secured  impunity  for  English 
misgovernment,  damped  the  zeal  of  Irishmen  for  the  welfare 
and  glory  of  their  father-land,  and  made  us  regard  each  other, 
too  often,  not  as  we  really  are,  but  as  our  common  master 
makes  or  represents  us. 

The  national  antipathy  between  the  rival  races  manifested 
itself  among  the  religious  orders  as  well  as  among  the  secular 
clergy.  The  fifth  article  of  the  memorable  remonstrance, 
A.D.  1317,  of  O'Neill,  Prince  of  Ulster,  to  Pope  John  XXII, 
complains  of  a  regulation  lately  made  at  Kilkenny,  by  which 
all  Irishmen  are  excluded  from  the  religious  communities 
situated  within  the  limits  of  English  power  in  Ireland,  under 
pain  of  being  treated  as  refractory  subjects  of  the  king,  and 
disobedient  to  the  rule  of  their  religious  superiors.  "  This 
enactment,"  adds  the  remonstrance,  "  was  little  needed ;  be- 
cause, before  as  well  as  after  this  period,  the  Anglo-Irish 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Benedictines,  regular  canons,  and 
all  other  communities  of  their  countrymen,  observed  the  spirit 
of  it  but  too  faithfully.  In  the  choice  of  their  subjects  they 
had  evinced  a  partiality  the  more  shameful,  as  the  houses  for 
Benedictines  and  Canons,  whence  the  Irish  are  now  ex- 
cluded, were  asylums  destined  by  their  founders  for  persons 
from  all  nations  and  indiscriminately."  Such  an  exclusive  spirit 
was  in  keeping  with  the  favourite  policy  of  the  foreigners,  and 
produced  among  the  native  Irish  its  natural  results.  On  the 
authority  of  a  record  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a.d.  1329, 
Cox  relates,  that  the  Abbey  of  Mellifont,  the  oldest  Cistercian 
boiise  ia  Ireland^  whose  abbot  took  precedence  in  Parliament 
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of  the  abbots  of  all  other  orders,  had  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
clude all  those  who  had  not  taken  iin  oath  that  they  were  not 
of  Englieh  descent.  Thougli  the  chapter,  a.d.  1323,  con- 
demned that  practice  and  warned  all,  especially  Irish  abbots, 
to  throw  open  their  houses  to  fit  persona  of  whatsoever 
race  or  country,  Edward  II  comi)laincd  to  the  Poiie,  the 
ibllowing  year,  tliat  the  L'ish  eliU  continued  to  exclude 
Sngliah  from  their  monasteries.  In  1337,  Edward  III,  after 
Btating  that  his  father  had  at  first  excluded  oil  Irislimen  from 
Anglo-Irish  monasteries,  but  had  afterwards  revoked  that 
order — orduned  that  all  loyal  Irish  should  be  admitted  on 
the  same  terms  as  Englishmen,  (Symer,  vol.  iii.  p.  964).  But, 
from  whatsoever  cause,  this  salutary  ordinance  was  soon  an- 
nulled. Our  Parliament  enacts,  that  "  no  religious  house, 
situate  amongst  the  English,  be  it  exempt  or  not,  shall 
henceforth  receive  any  Irishmen  to  their  profes^on;  but 
may  receive  Englishmen,  without  taking  into  consideration 
whether  they  be  born  in  England  or  in  Ireland  (eans  aroir 
consideration  lesqtielles  solvnt  n^as  en  A  nffltterre  ou  en  Irlande), 
and  that  whoever  acta  otherwise  and  shall  tliercof  be  attained, 
their  temporalities  shall  be  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
so  to  remain  at  his  i>Icasure."  This  act  was,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions in  favour  of  border  monasteries,  generally  executed. 
In  1380,  a  writ  reciting  and  enforcing  it  was  forwarded  to 
the  abbot  of  St  Mary's,  Dublin,  of  St  Tliomas  the  Martyr, 
near  Dublin,  of  McUifont,  tialtinglass,  Dunbrody,  Duleek, 
Bective,  Dowsk,  Tracton,  Nenay,  Tinterne,  Saul,  Iniscourcy, 
Bangor,  Inde,  and  Jerpoint ;  and  also  to  the  priora  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  of  St.  Patrick  of  Down,  of  Con  all,  of 
All  Saints  Dublin,  and  of  Louth,  Of  the  thirty-four  Cister- 
cian monasteries  in  Ireland,  the  preceding  list  includes  nearly 
a  dozen ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  why  some  monasteries,  e.  g. 
Cashel,  or  Holy  Cross,  or  others  which  were  certainly  subject 
to  English  power  in  1380,  were  not  similarly  Afurlieiz«d. 
These  distinctions  were  kept  up  between  many  of  the  reli- 
gious communities  down  to  the  reformation.  They  never  led 
to  any  schism  or  heresy ;  and  the  more  we  consider  them,  the 
more  reason  have  we  to  be  grateful  to  that  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence that  prevented  one  of  the  hostile  races  from  com- 
bining with  the  English  reformers. 

In  reviewing  this  picture  of  Ireland,  such  as  it  appears  to 
us,  through  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny,  every 
person  muat  be  struck  with  the  frightful  anarchy  and  innu- 
merable ilia  introduced  and  perpetuated  by  English  govern- 
ment and  by  its  class  legislation.     The  relations  of  the 
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isles  are,  unfortunately,  to  this  very  day  unchanged.  One  is 
the  tyrannical,  the  clutching  mistress ;  the  other  the  ill-used, 
insulted  hand-maid.  England's  national  debt  of  justice  to 
Ireland,  if  England  were  judged  by  the  common  principles 
of  honesty,  would  expose  her  before  the  whole  civilized 
world,  more  bankrupt  in  reputation,  than  ten  thousand  times 
her  money  debt  would  make  her  with  the  money  changers. 
Part  of  our  Eevieto  we  would  willingly  have  omitted,  did  we 
not  deem  it  our  dutv  to  show  every  class  of  Englishmen  the 
sources  of  that  national  prejudice  against  England,  which  is 
made  the  Irishman's  crime,  though  he  must  have  been  more 
than  mortal,  if  he  had  not  imbibed  it  from  experiencing  or 
studying  the  unvarying  spirit  of  English  governments,  from 
1172  to  1844.  A  marvellous  consistency  in  injustice  has 
been  their  invariable  characteristic.  The  great  features  of 
nature,  that  enriched  or  ornamented  our  country  in  the 
middle  ages,  her  mountains,  her  noble  streams,  her  verdant 
valleys,  remain  with  but  slight  variation  to-day — and  with 
but  slight  variation  remains  the  curse  of  man,  blighting  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  and  making  Ireland  the  land  of  sighs 
and  tears,  and  blood.  ^The  deep  woods  of  native  oak,  that 
darkened  our  mountains,  fell  with  the  free  chieftains,  whose 
liberties  they  guarded;  the  marsh  or  the  bog  has  retired 
before  the  encroachments  of  human  industry;  but  these 
changes  have  but  increased  the  number  and  enlarged  the 
work-field  of  oppressed  serfs,  the  victims  of  lordling  rapacity 
and  of  exterminating  famine. 

In  estimating  the  social  and  political  state  of  Ireland  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  not,  of  course,  take  our  standard  of 
public  tranquillity  and  happiness  from  modern  times.  The 
Middle  Ages  were  ages  of  heroical  virtues  and  of  great 
disorders,  m  every  country  in  Europe.  It  was  not  her  civil 
convulsions,  but  their  permanence  and  their  quality  that  make 
Ireland  the  exception.  Other  countries  oft;en  enjoyed  peace ; 
she  never  did.  The  lawless  baron,  or  the  rage  of  conquest, 
or  the  Arab  spoiler,  was  not  her  evil ;  her  evil  was  a  com- 
pound, a  permanent  compound,  of  all.  She  had  her  barons, 
lawless  as  any  in  Europe ;  she  had  the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow 
of  conquest  over  every  inch  of  her  soil,  and  the  hostile  nations 
that  disputed  her  possession  were  as  opposed  in  language,  in 
laws,  in  civilization,  in  almost  every  ingredient  of  national 
character,  as  the  nations  that  convulsed  the  Spanish  peninsula 
by  the  collision  of  the  crescent  and  the  cross.  Such  was  the 
normal  state  of  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  must 
have  inevitably  ended,  after  a  few  years,  in  the  grossest 
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barbarism,  were  it  not  for  the  conservative  influence  of  tlie 
Catliolic  religion ; — that  religion,  whicb  knows  no  distinction 
between  Greek  or  Scythian,  though  it  ajtpeared  sometimes  to 
succumb  to  nationij  prejudice,  often  Tindicated  its  cbiiracter 
of  universal  love,  and  through  the  clouds  of  human  passion 
that  hung  over  the  senate  and  the  judajment-Bcat,  and  ap- 
peared even  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  eatnedral  or  the  monas- 
tery ;  that  religion  sent  forth  its  softening  rays  to  dispel  pre- 
judice, and  to  meltdown  hearts  grown  hard  with  hate.  Yes, 
the  sceptic  or  the  sectarian  may  sneer,  the  peace-officer  or 
lawyer  may  smile  in  pity  or  surprise,  but  every  candid  naan 
must  acknowledge,  every  Catholic  will  blesa,  the  Divine  in- 
fluence of  the  bdief  that  struck  the  penal  pen  from  the  legis- 
lator's hand,  and  inspired  the  following  words  of  mercy  and 
love,  A.D.  1454:  "That  by  letters  patent  of  the  king,  all 
persons,  whether  reiek  or  others,  shall  be  taken  under  pro- 
tection who  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the  convent  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  Navan ;  and  a.d.  1400,  Henry  IV  confirmed  to  the 
monastery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Trim,  an  ancient  privi- 
lege, by  which  all  persons,  whether  Irish  rebels  or  others,  who 
went  there  on  pilgrimage,  were  taken  under  royal  protection, 
and  secured  from  all  suits  of  the  kinp,  of  the  lords  of  ileath, 
and  of  all  other  persons  whatsoever.' 

Where  such  privileges  were  granted,  wars  and  laws  must 
have  lost  in  execution  much  of  tneir  bitterness.  Imagination 
can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  beautiful  picture  than  a  calm 
fifteenth  of  August  eve,  near  one  of  those  favoured  churehea 
of  Navan  or  Trim,  when  an  O'Neil  or  O'Donnell  from  the 
north,  a  M'Carthy  or  O'Briea  from  the  south,  M'JVIurcbad 
or  O'Byrne  from  his  mounttun,  or  O'Moores  and  O'Connors 
from  tJie  plains  of  Offaly  and  Leix,  after  laying  down 
for  a  moment  the  sword  of  the  patriot,  cross  tlie  marches 
under  protection  of  that  English  king,  whom  they  have  been 
combating,  advance  with  their  dreaded  niinstrels,  and  the 
other  distinctive  marks  of  the  Irishman,  through  the  veiy 
heart  of  the  land  of  peace,  and,  without  any  guard  but  tho 
pilgrim's  staff,  mingle,  perhaps  after  a  sad  visit  to  Tarab, 
with  the  liege  English  around  the  church  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  of  Trim,  to  vent  their  own  and  their  country's  sorrow 
before  the  shrine  of  the  Comfortress  of  the  afflicted.  "* 

Mr.  Hardiman  thus  sums  up  the  effects  of  the  Stattitf  i( 
Kilkenny.     The  good,  died  with  Lionel,  who  enacted  it; 
evil  was  permanent : — 

"  Some  Anglo-Irish  writers  have  laboured  to  eliew  that  the  8l 
tule  of  Kilkenny  mainly  answered  llio  purposes  for  which  it  t 
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been  intended,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  these  purposes  were  prin- 
cipally to  keep  the  English  and  Irish  for  ever  separate.     But  it  was 
too  short-lived  to  answer  all  the  ends  of  its  promoters.     A  paper 
written  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  states,  that  after  the  death  of  Duke  Lionel,  *  the  lawes 
died  with  him  also;  but  the  distrust  and  disunion  which  they 
created,  survived,  and  continued  to  disturb  the  country  for  more 
than  two  centuries  after.     The  result  was  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected.    English  power  and  influence  continued  to  decrease,  inso- 
much that,  at  the  close  of  the  succeeding  century,  they  were  nearly 
annihilated  in  Ireland.     At  the  beginning,  the  native  Irish,  appre- 
hending that  the  real  object  of  the  law  was,  to  root  them  altogether 
out  of  the  land,  naturally  combined  together  for  safety,  and  some 
of  the  more  powerful  chieftains  resolved  upon  immediate  hostilities. 
O'Conor  of  Connaught,  and  O'Brien  of  Thomond,  for  the  moment 
laid  aside  their  private  feuds,  and  united  against  the  common  foe. 
The  Earl  of  Desmond,  Lord  Justice,  marched  against  them  with  a 
considerable  army,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  fought  a.d.  1369,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.     O'Far- 
rell,  the  chieftain  of  Annaly,  committed  great  slaughter  in  Meath. 
The  O'Mores,  Cavanaghs,  O'Byrnes,  and  O'Tooles,  pressed  upon 
Leinster ;  and  the  O'Niels  raised  the  red  arm  in  the  North.     The 
English  of  the  pale  were  seized  with  consternation  and  dismay,  while 
the  natives  continued  to  gain  ground  in  every  direction.     At  this 
crisis  an  opportunity  offered,  such  as  had  never  before  occurred,  of 
terminating  the  dominion  of  the  English  in  Ireland ;  but,  if  the 
natives  had  ever  conceived  such  a  project,  they  were  never  suffi- 
ciently united  to  achieve  it.     The  opportunity  passed  away,  and 
the  disunion  of  the  Irish  saved  the  colony.     But  the  long  reign  of 
the  second  Edward,  ended  ingloriously  in  Ireland,  and  the  series  of 
disasters  which  marked  its  close,  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  impolitic  enactment  of  the  Stat,  of  Kilkenny,'^'* 

In  taking  leave  for  the  present  of  Mr.  Hardiman  and  the 
statute  of  Kilkenny,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  no  Irish 
archaeologist  will  complain  of  the  spirit  in  which  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  his  Society's  labours.  Not  the  slightest 
intention  is  entertained  of  giving  that  society  a  political  hue ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  remove,  not  increase,  the  diflS- 
culties  it  must  meet  with.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
our  review  may  be  induced  to  support  by  their  subscription 
a  societv  which  has  already,  with  very  limited  means,  done 
more  than  any  other  society  ever  did  for  the  history  and 
literature  of  Ireland.  Let  \\\q  council  of  the  society  follow 
up  their  plan,  keeping  back  all  works  which  have  not  a 
general  interest,  and  disarming  what  wx  consider  was  the 
very  natural  distrust  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  public. 
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Art.  VII. — "Resolved — That  alarmed  at  the  report  tJiat  an 
attempt  is  liMy  to  ie  made,  dariag  the  a^troaching  Si^ssioa 
of  Parliament,  to  make  a  State  Provision  for  tlte  Soman 
Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland,  uw  deem  it  our  imperative  duty, 
not  to  separata  iotthout  recording  tk«  expression  of  our  strongest 
reprobation  of  anv  euch  attempt,  ana  of  our  unalterahla  dfi- 
termination  to  resist,  hg  every  means  in  our  power,  a  measure 
tofraufiht  with  mischief  to  the  independence  and  purity  of  the 
Catholic  Religion  iVi  Ireland." — Kesolution  of  the  Irieh 
Ciitliolic  BUhopa  in  1837. 
"  Itesolved — That  his  grace,  the  most  reverend  Dr.  Murray,  he 
requested  to  call  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Prelates  of 
all  Ireland,  in  case  that  he  shall  have  clear  proof,  or  well- 
grounded  apprehe?ision,  that  tlta  odious  and  alarming  scheme 
of  a  State  Provision  for  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  this  portion  of 
the  empire  ie  contemplated  hy  the  govcrameiU  before  our  neat 
general  meeting."" — Bcsolution  passed  in  1841. 
"  Resolved — TItat  the  preceding  Resolutions  he  nou>  re-pullished, 
in  order  to  make  knojcn  to  our  faithful  Clergy  and  People, 
and  to  all  others  concerned,  that  our  frm  determination  on 
this  auhject  remains  unchanged ,-  and  that  we  unanimously 
pledge  ourselves  to  resist,  by  every  influence  tee  possess,  every 
attempt  that  may  be  made  to  make  any  State  Provision  for 
the  Catholic  Clergy,  in  whatever  shape  or  form  it  may  he 
offered^ — Resolution  moved  hy  the  most  rev.  Dr.  Murrav, 
Bcconded  by  the  moat  rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  and  uiianiniously 
adopted,  at  a  mcctins  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Pi'datest  held 
in  Dublin  on  the  I5th  of  November  1843,  the  most  rer. 
Dr.  M'Hnle  being  in  the  chair. 
TRELAND  has  lung  been  an  objt^ct  of  no  atnall  intorcet  to 
-*-  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  middle  ages,  many  oattoitf 
Were  indebted  to  her  for  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  the     '  ~ 

and  the  light  of  tho  Gospel.  Strangers  came  from  afar 
the  hospitable  shores  of  Ireland,  to  perfect  themsclvea  in 
learning  of  the  time;  and  Irishmen  wentabroad,  actuated  by 
a  spirit  of  the  noblest  enterprise,  that  of  diffusing  among  men 
the  knowledge  of  letters  and  the  blessings  of  Christianity. 
Some  of  them  gave  lesBona  of  wisdom  in  the  most  famous 
seats  of  learning;  others  planted  the  cross  of  Christ  in  the 

fet  unreclaimed  wilds  of  Paganism;  and,  whether  for  re- 
igion,  learning,  or  the  arts  of  oivilisation,  there  was  no 
coimtry  of  Europe  better  known  or  more  justly  oelebr&l 
than  the  Insula  Sancfonim,      Since  the  Reformation, 
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sufferings  of  Ireland  for  the  faith  have  made  her  known 
everywhere. 

Neither  has  she  in  these  our  days  ceased  deeply  to  engage 
the  attention  of  men's  minds.  At  this  moment  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  of  the  world,  are  fixed  upon  her  with  an  intense  and, 
alas!  for  Ireland,  a  painful  interest.  Whithersoever  her 
children  go  (and  where  is  there  not  an  "exile  of  Erin"  to  be 
found  ?)  they  tell  the  story  of  their  country's  wrongs,  and 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  humane  in  behalf  of  their  op- 
pressed countrymen.  From  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
world,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  upon  whom  is  the  solicitudo 
omnium  Ecclesiarum^  is  at  present  regarding  her  with  that 
paternal  interest  which  the  holy  father  has  always  felt  for 
Ireland,  and  which  Ireland  has  always  deserved  by  her  filial 
obedience.  France^  Prussia,  Austria,  Kussia,  are  looking 
on  with  an  interest  of  a  different  sort,  motives  of  state-policy 
mingling  largely  with  their  commiseration  for  the  sufferings 
of  a  people  of  ancient  renown.  From  the  Himalayas  to 
the  Andes,  the  thoughts  of  men  are  turned  towards  this  one 
little  island  of  the  ocean.  It  was  only  the  other  day  the 
Archbishop  of  Calcutta  called  upon  all  within  his  w^ide  juris- 
diction to  invoke  heaven's  blessing  upon  Ireland;  and  the 
moment  a  packet  heaves  in  sight,  or  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  is 
descried  from  the  shores  of  America,  the  people  crowd  to  the 
beach,  eagerly  inquiring,  "  What  news  from  Ireland  ?"  Turn 
we  now  homewards,  and  in  both  islands  we  find  no  thought 
80  much  engrosses  men's  minds  as  Ireland,  though  they  may 
be  divided  J5y  opposite  feelings ;  for,  strange  to  say,  it  is  only 
at  home  that  any  diversity  of  ieeling  exists  in  respect  to 
Ireland.  She  has  no  enemies  but  where  she  ought  to  have 
none,  and  wants  sympathisers  there  only  where  sympathy 
should  most  abound.  This  is  strange,  yet  too  true.  Alas ! 
that  it  should  be  so.  But,  however  men  may  be  divided  in 
other  respects,  they  are  agreed  in  riveting  their  thoughts 
upon  Ireland  as  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day.  Ireland 
makes  and  unmakes  ministers  of  state ;  Ireland  is  the  battle- 
ground chosen  for  the  struggle  of  the  two  great  parties  con- 
tending for  the  mastery  of  Britain.  Your  candidate  for  par- 
liamentary honours  stakes  his  chance  of  being  returned  for 
county  or  borough  on  his  sentiments  towards  Ireland ;  and 
the  declaration  of  these  sentiments  becomes  the  profession 
of  his  political  creed  when  the  newly-appointed  legislator 
takes  his  place  in  the  imperial  council.  On  the  hustings, 
in    parliame?}t^    *^t   tbo    club-rooms,    at    your    fashionable 
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^M   coteries,    at    the    pious   gntherings    of   Exeter    Hall,    the 

^H    topic  of  iill-absorbing  interest  is  Ireland,  Ireliind,  Ireland. 

^H    And  as  the  fortune  of  Ireland,  for  weal  or  ivoe,  has  always 

^M    gone  hand  in  hand  with  her  religion,  so,  in  wliat  relation 

^M     soever  the  case  of  Ireland  may  be  considered,  the  national 

B     faith  forma  a  necessaiy  counterpart  in  the  inquiry.     You  can- 

^      not  Beiiarate  them.     You  cannot  draw  the  line  between  the 

civil  and  ecclesiaGtical  history  of  the  country ;  nor  solve  any 

question  touching  its  social,  civil,  or  political  economy,  aptirt 

from  its  religion ;  nor  legislate  as  an  enlightened  statesman,  if 

I  you  proceed  in  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  j>opuIar  faith. 
At  no  time,  therefore,  could  the  national  faith  be  left  out  of 
view,  in  considering  the  general  question  of  Ireland,  and 
those  largo  interests  afiectin^  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people. 
But,  at  the  present,  the  religion  of  that  country,  with  the 
condition  of  its  pastors,  is  put  forward  more  prominently  than 
has  been  the  case  since  tlie  settlement  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. A  state-provision  for  the  CathoUc  clergy  of  Ireland,  is 
a  project  which  has  found  especial  favour,  not  only  with  many 
of  the  friends  of  Ireland,  but  even  with  not  a  few  of  the  Tory 
party:  it  has  been  discussed  again  and  again,  and  advocated 
upon  different  grounds,  and  with  much  zeal,  in  some  of  the 
leading  journals,  supposed  to  reflect  the  sentiments  of  that 
party ;  and  it  has  been  apprehended,  on  no  slight  grounds, 
that  one  of  the  remedial  or  noxious  measures  in  store  for 
Ireland,  is  this  same  project  of  converting  the  Irisli  Catholic 
Church  into  a  stipendiary  Church,  and  raising  it  to  the  dig- 
nity of  step-sister  to  the  Church  established  by  law. 

And  what  cause,  we  may  ask,  has  given  rise  to  this  godly 
solicitude  about  the  discipline  of  a  Church  so  lately  the 
object  of  the  most  uncharitable  vituperation?     Is  the  Catholic 

I  Church  of  Ireland  disfigured  by  the  abuses  of  non-residence, 
or  pluralism,  or  sinecurism?'  Or  is  she  encumbered  with 
ecclesiastical  monopolists,  who  add  vicarage  to  parish,  and 
parish  to  dignity,  and  then,  perhaps,  crown  this  accumulation 
of  clerical  opulence  with  the  mitre  of  a  bishop,  carefully  gar- 
nering up  to  themselves  the  good  things  of  the  Lord's  vinc- 
Iyard,  but  leaving  the  working  clergy  to  starve  upon  a  miser- 
able pittance,  in  the  invei'se  ratio  of  their  labour  ?  Is  the 
present  system  of  discipline  working  badly  for  the  good  of 
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religion,  of  the  people,  and  of  the  clergy  themselves  ?  Arc 
the  once  disinterested  priesthood  of  Ireland  become  a  set  of 
worldly-minded  nxen,  more  given  to  lively  amusements  than 
the  cure  of  souls,  "  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,''  worshippers  of 
Mammon?  Are  they,  the  once  poor  priesthood,  laden  with 
spoils  wrung  from  the  reluctant  grasp  of  poverty?  Are 
they,  the  once  laborious  priesthood,  no  better  than  drones 
living  in  luxurious  indolence  upon  the  labour  of  others,  good 
for  nothing  but  to  consume  the  substance  of  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community  ?  Are  the  people  of  Ireland  groan- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  their  own  national  Church,  and  have 
the  exactions  of  sacerdotal  avarice  become  so  exorbitant  and 
oppressive  as  to  call  aloud  for  the  interference  of  the  British 
parliament  ? 

Any  one  possessing  even  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  Catholicity  in  Ireland,  with  only  a  very  little  candour, 
must  say  "  No"  to  these  questions.  Not  even  do  its  most 
virulent  enemies,  that  we  are  aware  of,  charge  these  evils 
upon  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.  What,  then,  are  the 
motives  for  urging  with  so  much  zeal  the  pension  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  ?  Some  may  be  influenced  by  good  motives, 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to  admit  the  goodness  of  their 
motives.  The  measure,  in  one  shape  or  other,  has  been  advo- 
cated by  persons  friendly  to  Ireland  in  and  out  of  parliament; 
but  others,  to  say  no  worse,  are  actuated  by  a  desire,  which 
they  openly  avow,  of  detaching  the  Irish  Church  from  the 
popular  party,  and  converting  it  into  an  engine  of  state  policy 
subservient  to  the  views  of  government.  The  measure  is,  no 
doubt,  one  eminently  Calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
such  policy ;  but  it  requires  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretel 
that  it  would  tend  to  inflict  deep  and  lasting  injury  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  This  apprehension 
it  was  that  alarmed  the  Catholic  prelates,  ever  the  watehful 

fuardians  of  the  flocks  committed  to  their  pastoral  care,  and 
rew  from  them  in  January  last,  as  on  two  previous  occasions, 
the  resolution  whereby  they  denounce  in  terms  of  strong 
reprobation  the  scheme  of  pensioning  their  priests  under  any 
shape  or  form  whatsoever.  Each  word  of  that  resolution 
deserves  to  be  weighed  by  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  Ire- 
land and  Catholicity. 

The  people  of  Ireland,  with  the  clergy  of  the  second  order, 
always  obedient  to  the  voice  of  their  chief  pastors,  have  re- 
ceived the  resolution  of  the  episcopal  body  with  equal  joy  and 
respect     The  words  of  the  prelates  have  found  a  response  in 
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tlic  heart  of  every  li'ue  Catliulic  in  the  kingJoni — ret  finita 
eit.  If  we  enter  upon  the  discuaeion  of  a  question,  already 
discussed  and  settled  by  those  who  arc  competent  to  entertain 
it,  surely  it  is  not  that  we  [iretend  either  to  form  the  opinion 
of  our  Catholic  readers  in  Ireland,  or  to  lay  before  thcni 
reasons  wliy  tliey  should  now  become  satisfied  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  which  their  prelates  huve  thought  proper 
to  pursue.  No.  They  rely  on  tlie  wisdom  of  their  bishops ; 
for,  in  matters  appertaming  to  faith,  or  morals,  or  disciplinct 
it  is  enough  for  them  to  know  that  their  prelates  have  decided. 
This  wholesome  obedience,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  blind  eubmisBion,  a  totaJ  prostration  of  judgment,  as  if 
Catholics  wore  debarred  the  privilege  of  reasonable  inquiry. 
It  can  nowise  unsettle  conviction,  just  as  little  can  it  wcokea 
respect  for  spiritual  authority,  to  set  before  the  reader  some 
few  from  among  the  many  reasons  that  evince  the  wisdom  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Iriali  prelates ;  on  the  contmry, 
such  a  statement  must,  while  it  strengthens  conviction,  also 
increase,  if  possible,  the  confidence  which  Catholics  repose  '-^ 
the  judgment  of  their  spiritual  superiors.  We  say  some 
the  many  reasons,  because  we  by  no  means  intend  to  giv^ 
complete  elucidation  of  the  question. 

For  the  present,  we  purpose  to  give  an  historical  review  of 
the  means  of  support  of  tlie  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland;  a 
mode  of  considering  the  question  somewhat  novel,  yet  well 
calculated,  in  our  opinion,  to  strengthen  the  attachment  of 
Irish  Catholics  to  the  existing  discipline  of  their  Church; 
because  they  must  venerate  a  discipline  which  dates  its  origin 
from  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  as  we  shall  see,  and  even  of 
Christ  himself.  Apart  from  every  other  consideration,  the 
mere  history  of  this  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity  is  full 
of  interest  to  the  dili<rent  inquirer  into  Catholic  antiquity, 
whoever  he  may  be.  To  the  Irish  Catholic,  the  gloiy  of  his 
national  Church  is  a  theme  of  just  pride,  and  in  tlic  illustra- 
tion of  its  history  ho  must  feci  decjily  interested :  whatever 
aiipertains  to  the  doctrine  or  dieclphnc  of  any  part  of  the 
Church,  tins  claims  upon  the  attention,  but  when  that  part  is 
Ireland,  upon  the  sympathios  also  of  English  Catholics ;  and 
we  may  venture  to  add,  that  neither  can  this  view  of  tha 
question  be  wholly  uninviting  to  that  numerous  class  of  per- 
sons, who  holding  another  form  of  faith,  profess  to  take  no 
small  concern  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church  and  lUi 
ministers.  Even  for  them  the  historical  investigation  mi 
possess  somewhat  of  interest.     Having  disirased  of  the  liisi 
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of  the  question,  we  will  then  examine  whether  there  be  any 
grounds  either  of  necessity  or  expediency  to  support  the 
abolition  of  the  present  voluntary  system  in  Ireland,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  pension  from  the  state  in  lieu  of  it.  And  wo 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  upon  what  footing  we  put 
the  question.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  voluntary 
principle,  or  a  connection  between  Church  and  State,  in  the 
abstract :  we  confine  our  views  to  Ireland,  and  we  discuss  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  voluntary  system,  as  there  esta- 
blished, and  of  its  proposed  substitute,  a  government  pension. 
And  here,  at  the  outset,  to  obviate  misconception,  let  us 
state  clearly  what  we  mean  by  the  voluntary  principle.  We 
take  it  then  to  denote  a  system  of  Church  revenue  derived 
from  the  free  contributions  of  the  people.  But,  in  what  sense 
free  ?  as  a  voluntary  support  admits  of  much  latitude,  and 
would  require  to  be  shut  in  by  some  accurate  determination 
of  its  meaning.  Is  it  essenticd  to  a  voluntary  support,  that 
the  clergy  have  no  manner  of  right  to  it  founded  on  natural 
justice  ?  No :  the  Redeemer,  referring  to  the  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  says  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,*  and  St. 
Paulf  proves  at  length  that  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  a 
right  to  live  by  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  nobody  can  pretend 
that  the  support  of  the  apostles  and  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  was  not  voluntary.  Is  that  alone  a  voluntary  sup- 
port which  is  derived  from  occasional  offerings  ?  No  :  a  sup- 
port derived  from  land  or  any  other  fixed  endowment,  though 
the  pious  donor  may  have  long  since  gone  to  his  reward,  is 
and  continues  voluntary,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  its  origin  a 
gift,  not  the  less  free  because  it  was  of  a  fixed  nature.  Is  it 
further  essential  to  the  voluntary  principle,  that  Church  pos- 
sessions, moveable  or  other,  shall  not  be  legalized — in  other 
words  shall  not  have  the  sanction  of  the  civil  law  ?  Surely 
not :  a  legal  sanction  confirming  a  free  gifl  to  the  Church  does 
by  no  means  alter  the  nature  of  the  gift ;  but  only  extends 
to  ecclesiastical  property  the  same  security  as  to  any  other 
species  of  property, — no  more.  Lastly,  does  the  voluntary 
principle  require  that  the  Church  shall  not  regulate  the 
revenues  of  its  ministers  by  virtue  of  its  spiritual  authority, 
or  shall  not  avail  itself  of  the  legitimate  force  of  public 
opinion,  in  obtaining  the  support  to  which  it  is  justly  enti- 
tled? No  such  thing.  The  voluntary  principle  does  not 
exclude  this  species  of  moral  constraint  (should  any  one  so 

»  Matt  X.  10.  +  1  Cor. «. 
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call  it),  which  may  diminish  the  degree,  yet  by  ii' 
destroys  the  eaBential  frcetlom  of  n  man's  act,  who  contributes 
to  the  support  of  his  clergy.  While  the  Church  employs 
none  but  spiritual  weapons,  or  coustrains  him  into  a  recog- 
nitiuQ  of  its  claim  only  by  setting  the  justice  of  that  cliuiu 
before  him  in  the  light  of  public  opinion,  tlie  voluntary  prin- 
ciple remains  untouched  in  all  its  essential  inte^ity.  Who, 
for  instance,  can  deny  the  existence  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding 
that  the  ofierings  of  the  people  are  submitted  to  synodal  and 
other  regulations,  and  public  opinion  everywhere  concurs  in 
the  right  of  the  clei^  to  a  cooijietent  sujiport  ?  Whether, 
therefore,  the  support  of  a  clergy  be  derived  from  occasional 
offerings  or  fixed  endowments — whether  it  emanate  from  the 
bounty  of  the  living  or  the  piety  of  the  dejul — whether  it  be 
fenced  in  by  the  sale-guards  of  the  law,  or  may  be  invaded  with 
impunity  for  any  thing  the  law  cares — whether  or  not  tlie 
moral  force  of  spiritual  authority  or  public  opinion  be  pressed 
to  aid  the  just  right  of  the  Church — in  any  and  all  of  these 
suppositions  the  support  of  the  clergy  is  voluntary,  and 
voluntary  it  continues,  until  the  civil  power  stejis  in  to  en- 
force it  from  the  people  by  legal  or  other  process.  So  long 
as  tlie  support  of  a  Churcn  is  not  compulsory  in  the  manner 
now  stated,  it  is  voluntary  (though  it  may  be  in  different 
degrees) ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  voluntary  the  moment  it  be- 
comes compulsory.  Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the  com- 
pulsion be  direct  or  indirect ;  that  ie,  whether  the  tax- 
gatherer  comes  to  your  house  and  compels  you  to  pay  tlie 
clergyman,  by  distress  of  goods  or  otherwise,  or  whether  tlie 
clergyman  is  paid  his  stipend  out  of  the  exchequer  by  a  tax 
levied  off  the  conimnnity  for  defraying  the  public  charges. 
In  either  case  the  principle  of  support  is  compulsory,  not 
■voluntary.  In  a  word,  by  the  voluntary  i)rinciple,  we  under- 
stand, that  which  is  based  on  the  just  but  free  contributions 
of  the  people,  and  which  excludes  all  compulsion  by  the  civil 
authonty.  In  this  sense  we  take  the  voluntary  principle. 
Should  any  one  quarrel  with  our  definition,  at  least  lie  cannot 
complain  of  having  been  led  astray  by  a  misapprehension  of 
our  meaning. 

And  now,  having  said  so  much,  we  assert  two  things :  firet^ 
the  voluntary  principle  has  existed  in  the  Church  from  the 
time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  in  the  Irish  Catholic 
Chui-ch  from  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  to  the  present  timet, 
secondly,  there  is  nothing  in  history  to  warrant  the  assertuj  ^ 
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that  any  other  than  the  voluntary  principle  has  ever  existed 
in  Ireland,  as  a  settled  means  of  support  for  the  body  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  that  country,  whilst  all  the  evidence  of 
history  favours  the  contrary  supposition.  We  undertook  to 
establish  these  two  interesting  points,  trusting  more  to  the 
cogent  nature  of  the  evidence,  than  any  poor  ability  of  our's 
to  set  it  in  a  clear  light  before  the  reader. 

That  the  voluntary  principle  existed  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  from  the  very  first  till  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  we 
gather  from  divers  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  the  early  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Our 
divine  Lord,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  maae  choice 
of  the  voluntary  principle,  as  a  means  of  temporal  support  for 
himself  as  well  as  his  disciples.  When  he  was  travelling 
about  in  company  with  the  twelve,  many  pious  women 
"  ministered^unto  him  of  their  substance."*  Sending  forth 
his  disciples*  he  addresses  them  in  these  words,  "  Do  not 
possess  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  money  in  your  purses :  nor 
scrip  for  your  journey,  nor  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  a  staff; 
for,  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat.  And  into  what- 
ever city  or  town  ye  shall  enter,  inquire  who  in  it  is  worthy, 
and  there  abide  till  you  go  thence."t  And  from  the  historv 
of  the  unhappy  Judas,  we  learn  that  our  Lord  and  his  disci- 
ples had  a  common  purse,  of  which  Judas  was  the  holder, 
and  which,  doubtless,  was  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  the 
first  proselytes. J  After  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  the 
apostles  inculcated  upon  the  faithful  the  duty  of  sup- 
porting the  ministers  of  the  gospel :  in  particular  St.  Paul, 
reasoning  from  natural  justice,  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the 
ordinance  of  Christ,  asserts  the  indefeasible  right  of  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel  to  live  by  the  gospel.  §  The  right, 
with  the  correlative  duty,  was  practically  recognized  by  the 
first  Christians,  who  "had  all  things  in  common,"||  and  who, 
"as  many  as  were  owners  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and 
brought  the  price  of  the  things  they  sold,  and  laid  it  down 
before  the  feet  of  the  apostles. "IT  The  apostles,  with  their 
fellow -labourers,  were  supported,  the  poor  clothed  and  fed, 
the  indigent  relieved,  all  the  necessities  of  the  Church  sup- 
plied from  this  common  stock,  distributed  first  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  next,  under  their  eye,  by  the  deacons  appointed 
for  the  express  purpose.* 

♦  Luke  viiL  3.  f  Matt.  x.  9,  10,  11.  1  John  xii.  0. 

§  1  Cor.  ix.  li  Acts  iL  44.  ^  Acts  iv.  34,  3.0. 

**  Acts  vi.  1,  2,  &c.    Se*  also  Epistles  of  Paul,  patnm. 
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Thongli  a  community  of  goods  obtained  only  for  a  very 
little  time  among  the  laity,  and  each  person,  as  before,  sought 
hid  own  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  his  particulur  calling,  yet 
was  !t  the  custom  throughout  the  whole  Church,  till  long 
afler  the  apostolic  age,  to  maintain  a  common  stock  for  the 
olei^y,  the  i>oor,  and  the  clnu\;h,  by  the  united  offeringa  of  the 
faithful,  and  which  was  entrusted  for  distribution  to  the 
bishops  and  their  subordinate  ministers.  This  custom  of 
making  voluntary  oblations  to  the  Church  we  can  clearly 
trace  tlirough  ecclesiaetical  history  to  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  Commencing  with  bread  and  wine  for  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  faithful  afterwards  offered  other 
things,  and  sometimes  money.  The  canons  of  the  aixw- 
tles,*  after  enumerating  several  things  offered  at  the  altar, 
prescribe  that  "  every  other  fruit  be  sent  to  the  house,  the 
firat-fniita  to  the  bishops  and  priests  :"t  one  (jf  the  ancient 
canons  of  the  Church  oi'  Africa  likewise  regulates  the  obla- 
tion of  first-fruits  ;i  and  the  apostolical  constitutions  contain 
a  form  of  thanksgiving  to  God  upon  occasion  of  the  same 
offering. §  St.  Irenieusalludesto  the  offering  of  first-fruits  under 
the  Christian  dispensation  :{|  so  does  Origen,  in  reply  to  the 
calumny  of  Celaus,  imputing  to  Christians  that  they  dedi- 
cated first-fruits  to  the  worship  of  the  demon. IF  Tertullian 
makes  mention  of  a  man  who  gave  to  the  Roman  Church  a 
donation  of  two  hundred  thousand  seatercea."  In  one  pas- 
sage of  hia  writings,  so  explicit  is  he  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, that  we  willingly  transcribe  his  words: — "Every 
person,  upon  a  day  each  month,  or  whenever  he  pleases,  ] 
in  {to  the  repository  or  chest)  a  moderate  sum  of  moi 
provided  he  chooses  to  do  so  and  is  able ;  for  no  one  ia 
jielled,  but  he  contributes  of  his  own  free  will."tt  Thia 
eitory  or  treasury,  into  wliicli  the  pecuniary  offeringa 
poured,  is,  according  to  Baronius4t  the  carhona  of  the  Church 
mentioned  by  St.  Cyprian,  who  also  in  divers  places  records  the 
existence  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  his  time,  designating 


*  Tboagh  ne  qnolo  these  canons  and  cansdCii lions  hprc,  ■kv  dii  not  nscribe 

to  Ibem  so  eai\y  a  dale  as  lliu  time  of  tbe  njHistlea.    WhaWver  be  tlivir  iaM, 

±  by  whomsoefer  compiled,  thcj  arc  adnutitd  to  reflect  in  good  part  tbe 

._!tonia  of  aiidquit^.    It,  in  the  reader's  opinion,  (hey  be  not  earlier,  nor  an 

■nlhority  for  anytlung  earlier,  than  the  Council  of  Nice,  he  has  only  to  clus 

them  nmong  (be  aiithoridcs  we  quoLo  for  the  oentury  posterior  te  Con  '   "' 

t  Can.  Ai).  can.  3  and  4.  }  Cod.  Can.  Eo.  Af,  can. . 

%  Ub.  viii.  c.  40.  II  Lib.  iv.  c.  32.  ^  Lib.  v 

••  TorL  de  praser.  c  30.        ft  Tert.  Apol.  cap.  33. 
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the  offerings  made  to  the  clergy  by  the  expressive  word 
sportuloBy^  that  is,  »mall  gratuities  in  money ^  and  terming  the 
clergy  themselves  sportulantes  fratres^  brethren  receimng  free^ 
will  offerings^^  and  expressing  what  we  now-a-days  call  a 
suspension  from  benefice,  as  a  deprivation  of  the  usual  monthly 
di8tribution.X  In  the  same  century,  a  little  before  St.  Cyprian, 
Pope  Urban,  the  first  of  that  name,  mentions  the  custom  of 
attaching  to  the  mother  churches  lands  and  other  possessions, 
the  revenues  issuing  from  which  were  to  support  the  clergy.  § 
Every  reader  of  the  Lives  of  Saints  is  familiar  with  the  history 
of  St  Lawrence  the  Martyr,  taken  from  Prudentius  and 
others,  wherein  we  learn  that  the  Roman  Church  had  riches 
enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  Koman  prefect,  pos- 
sessing, besides  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  a  treasury 
which  supported  the  clergy,  many  virgins,  and  fifteen  hundred 
poor  people.  That  the  Church  possessed  immovable,  no  less 
than  movable  wealth,  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  a 
period  when  of  necessity  she  must  have  derived  her  acquisi- 
tions from  the  voluntary  principle  alone,  is  attested  by  the 
edict  of  Constantine  and  Licinius  in  the  year  312,  ordering 
to  restore  everywhere  to  the  Christian  churches,  not  only  the 
places  where  the  Christians  used  to  assemble  for  worship, 
but  also  other  places  which  they  were  known  to  have  pos- 
6essed,||  and  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled  in  the  times  of 
persecution.  In  the  letter  to  Anulinus,ir  it  is  also  com- 
manded to  make  restitution  to  the  churches  everywhere,  of 
gardens,  houses,  and  other  possessions  belonging  to  the 
Christians;  and  having  become  sole  emperor,  Constantine 
wrote  an  epistle,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  amongst  other  things 
ordering  as  follows:  "All  things,  therefore,  that  seem  to 
belong  of  right  to  the  churches,  whether  they  be  houses,  or 

lands,  or  gardens,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be we 

ordier  to  be  restored."**  These  public  instruments,  ordering 
restitution,  and  stating  in  terms  the  previous  usurpation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that, 
prior  to  the  time  of  Constantino,  it  was  endowed  with 
goods  both  movable  and  immovable ;  and  that  too,  be  it  re- 
marked, at  a  time  when  it  was  not  recognized  as  a  body  cor- 
porate, but  proscribed  by  the  Romaii  law,  and  so  had  to  trust 


♦  Ep.  xxxiv.  al.  39.  f  Ep.  Ixvi.  al.  i.  J  Ep.  xxviii.  al.  34. 

§  Ep.  i.  c.  L  ex  Pontific.  Daiiiasi  Papa?,  ap.  Labbc,  torn.  i.  col.  619. 
(]  Euseb.  Hist.  Ec.  x.  15.  1  Euscb.  »|jul. 

♦♦  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  lib.  ii.  c.  39.  ^ 
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to  the  only  possible  means  of  support — the  voluntary  oSer- 
in^s  of  the  faithful. 

The  reign  of  Constantine  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  revenue,  because  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  received  the  sanction  of  the  civil  laws. 
A  mere  legal  sanction,  however,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
fls  we  liave  already  remarked,  cannot  be  interpreted  aa  of  any 
prejudice  to  the  essence  of  the  voluntary  prmciple,  its  only 
effect  being  to  give  to  church  property  the  same  security  as 
to  any  other  species  of  property,  and  nothing  more.  Now 
that  the  poeseBsions  of  the  Church  were  legalised,  the  niunbcr 
of  pious  benefactors  became  very  great,  their  liberality  pro- 
fuse. In  times  of  Pagan  persecution,  as  it  had  not  been  safe, 
Bo  neither  had  it  been  usual,  for  the  Church  to  tempt  the  eye 
or  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  by  retaining  immovable  posses- 
eions  for  any  time:  the  safer  course  obviously  was  to  sell  the 
lands  or  other  fixed  posaessione,  the  proceeds  of  which  went 
to  the  common  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and 
the  poor.  But  when  Constantine  displayed  on  his  banner 
the  peacefiil  symbol  of  ChristLinity,  religion  inscribed  justice 
on  the  pages  of  the  civil  code:  the  possessions  of  the  several 
churches  were  restored:  free  scope  was  given  to  the  voltmt 
principle,  by  removing  the  restrictions  which  a  persecal 
policy  had  imposed  on  the  bounty  of  individuals;  and 
enactment  of  favourable  laws  gave  every  facility  for  endowing 
the  Church  in  the  most  ample  manner.  Constantine  legis- 
lated in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  statesman.  He  passed  a  law 
enabling  every  one,  without  exception,  to  give  or  bequeath 
to  the  Church  in  each  locality  whatever  he  pleased ;"  and  that 
a  provision  wisely  designed  for  the  good  of  the  Clmrch  might 
not  remain  a  dead  letter,  he  in  his  own  person  made  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  legislation  at  once  a  fact  and  an  example :  he 
erected  superb  churches  through  the  empire,  embellished  them 
in  the  highest  style  of  art,  enriched  them  with  tlie  moat 
costly  ornaments,  and  munificently  endowed  them  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy  attached  to  their  service.  His  imme- 
diate succesaore  imitated  the  wisdom  of  his  legislation  and  tlie 
munificence  of  his  piety.  Their  Christian  subjects  followed 
the  exampleof  the  emperors  with  an  emulation  that  had  some- 
times to  be  placed  under  the  restraint  of  law :  they,  too,  built 
and  enriched,  and  endowed  churches ;  and  so,  before  the  lapse 
of  many  years   from   the   conversion  of  Constantine,   ihi 
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Church,  without  ever  once  abandoning  the  occasional  offer- 
ings of  the  faithful,  had  acquired  very  large  fixed  possessions, 
by  the  free  gift  of  princes  and  people.  The  oblations,  and 
gifts,  and  bequests  of  the  people  were  clearly  voluntary,  not- 
withstanding that  they  had  the  sanction  of  the  laws ;  nor  were 
the  donations  and  endowments  of  princes  less  voluntary, 
unless  indeed  it  be  si^id,  that  because  they  had  much  to  give 
the  less  voluntary  was  the  gift. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  fourth  century  is  full  of 
facts  attesting  the  prevalence  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
throughout  every  part  of  the  Church.  The  canons  of  the 
Councils  of  Elvira  in  Spain,  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  of  Gangra 
in  Paphlagonia,  &c.,  suppose  voluntary  offerings  as  an  under- 
stood usage,  and  proceed  to  regulate  many  things  on  the 
assumption  of  the  custom  as  one  already  well  established.  In 
this  century,  St.  Ambrose,  having  been  made  bishop,  gave  his 
lands  and  estates  to  the  Church,  reserving  an  income  for  his 
sister  Marcellina.*  Aurelius  of  Carthage  is  commended  by 
St.  Augustine,  because,  a  certain  man  without  children  having 
given  his  property  to  the  Church,  Aurelius  afterwards  restored 
it  to  him  when  unexpectedly  blessed  with  offspring.f  St.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  bestowed  all  his  goods  upon  the  Church  of  Nazi- 
anzum,f  and  relates  how  others  had  done  the  like  elsewhere. 
In  one  of  his  sermons,  the  same  father  puts  it  as  an  excuse  in 
the  mouth  of  a  poor  man  delaying  his  baptism  for  want  of 
something  to  offer,  "  Where  is  the  gift  that  I  shall  offer  for 
my  baptism  ?"§  and  in  one  of  his  epistles  he  impresses  upon 
Acrius  and  Alypius  the  duty  of  fulfilling  the  pious  inten- 
tions of  their  mother,  who  had  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  Church.  SS.  Jerome, ||  Augustine,ir  John  Chrysostom,** 
&c,  strongly  urged  the  faithful  of  their  time  to  the  voluntary 
payment  of  tithes  and  other  offerings :  and,  in  fine,  we  find 
traces  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  every  part  of  the  Church 
in  the  fourth  century. 

These  facts  and  quotations,  we  imagine,  must  be  interest- 
ing to  every  Catholic  reader,  and  not  a  little  so  to  our  Pro- 
testant admirers  of  antiquity,  whose  eyes  may  chance  to  light 
upon  these  pages.  To  them  we  offer  no  apology  for  our 
minuteness,  as  they  will  think  nothing  useless  which  serves 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Church,  more  especially  in 

♦  See  his  Life.        f  Aug.  Serin,  de  Vit.  Cleric.        f  Thomassin,  c.  xvi.  n.  4. 
§  Orat.  40,  dc  Bapt  ||  Com.  in  Matt.  c.  iii. 

4  Serm.  355.    In  Fsalm  ciii.  Serm.  3,  et  in  Psalm  cxlvi 
**  Horn.  V.  in  £p.  ad  Eph. 
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respect  to  an  importnnt  point  of  doctrine  or  dieciplino  such  a 
we  are  treating  of.  But,  if  to  others  these  reeearches  appear 
too  minut«,  and  by  their  minuteness  prove  irksome,  without 
quarrelling  with  their  taste,  we  mnj  hope  to  convince  them 
of  the  existence  of  the  voluntftry  principle  in  the  fourth  and 
preceding  centuries,  by  appealing  directly  and  in  a  general 
way  to  the  discipline  which  ts  ntlniitted  to  have  then  prevailed 
throughout  the  Church  in  respect  to  ecclesiastical  revenues. 
Every  person  conversant  with  Christian  antiquity  knows  that 
the  community  of  goods,  adopted,  but  soon  abandoned,  by  the 
laity  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  continued  to  be  the  universal 
discipline  of  the  clergy  for  four  or  five  centuries;  and  that 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  foithfiil  at  large  formed  a 
common  stock,  entrusted  by  ancient  usage  and  the  canons  of 
councils*  to  the  bishop  as  the  dispenser;  whose  duty  it  was, 
by  himself  or  his  ministers,  to  divide  the  common  fund  in 
due  proportions  between  the  clergy,  the  poor,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  Cliurch.  After  some  time  there  sprang  up  a  diversity 
in  the  discipline  of  the  eastern  and  western  Ohnrchee,  yet  so 
as  neither  abandoned  the  community  of  ecclesiastical  goods, 
nor  the  voluntary  principle  as  the  source  of  their  acquisition. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  according  to  Theodorua 
the  Beader,+  not  only  was  there  in  the  mother  Church,  where 
the  bishop  pre^ded,  a  community  of  eccleffla^tical  goods 
arising  from  devout  offerings,  but  the  oblations  also  of  the 
neighbouring  dependent  Churches  were  all  sent  in  to  swell  the 
common  stock  of  the  mother  Church.  Such  was  the  custom 
jn  Constantinople  up  to  the  time  of  Gennadius,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  when  a  change  was  made  under  liis  admi- 
nistration, and  each  church  began  to  have  its  own  common 
stock.  It  was  a  peculiar  custom  of  the  western  Church  to 
make  a  four-fold  division  of  the  commog  stock,  allocating  one 
part  to  the  bishop,  a  second  to  the  inferior  clei^,  a  third  to 
the  poor,  a  fourth  to  the  fabric  of  the  church.  That  such 
discipline  must  have  obtained  in  the  western  Church  in  the 
fourth  century,  we  learn  from  the  two  pontiffs,  Himplicia 
and  Geliisius,  the  former  of  whom,  writing  in  the  next  c 
tury,  refers  to  this  quadripartiii^  division  as  an  ancient  usa^ 
and  the  latter  Insists  upon  it  as  a  reasonable  rule  of  loi 


*  See  Cui.  Apost.  oan.  31  itid  31  ;   Constit.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  cup.  SS  i 
V  Antioch.  can.  24  nnd  2S  ;  Cotic.  Gangr.  can.  7.  t  Lil>  *■  n-  ' 

*      f  Ep.  iii.  Simpl.  Labbe,  Cunc.  T.  iv.  coL  IUC9,  ct  apud  Gnil.  c.  de  l<ud  4 
imUB.  12,  qiWHt.  2. 
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standing*  (sicut  dudum  rationahiliter  est  deeretum).  These  pe- 
culiarities of  discipline  in  the  east  and  the  west^  so  far  from 
making  against,  only  serve  to  confirm,  the  general  principle 
of  a  conmoion  stock  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  arising 
from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people ; — a  principle  dif- 
ferently modified,  yet  substantially  the  same,  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  and  without  doubt  kept  up  in  both  at 
least  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  superseded 
in  time  (at  what  precise  period  is  uncertain)  by  the  establish- 
ment of  parochi^  livings.  Thus,  we  have  traced  up  the 
voluntary  principle  in  the  Church  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  to  the  fifth  century,  when  St  Patrick  converted 
Ireland  to  the  true  faith. 

We  proceed  next  to  show  that  the  apostle  of  Ireland  did 
establish  the  voluntary  principle  in  that  country,  and  that  it 
has  continued  without  intermission  in  the  Irish  Catholic  Church 
to  the  present  time.  Patrick,  instructed  by  the  example  of  the 
fathers,  that  nothing  could  more  tend  to  consolidate  his  new 
Church  of  Ireland,  than  wholesome  discipline,  held  from 
time  to  time  numerous  synods,  so  we  learn  from  his  life,  in  or- 
der "to  root-up  and  destroy  whatever  was  contrary  to  Catholic 
faith  or  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  and  to  plant  and  build-up 
whatever  was  consonant  to  the  Christian  law,  justice,  the 
sacred  canons,  and  good  manners."!  And,  as  Patrick  trans- 
planted into  Ireland  the  doctrines  of  faith,  with  the  obser- 
vances of  discipline,  such  as  he  had  found  them  on  the  con- 
tinent, we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  introduced  the 
voluntary  principle,  which  then  had  place  throughout  the 
whole  Church.  But,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  or  infer- 
ence :  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  very  synodal  canons  in- 
corporating the  voluntary  principle,  with  the  system  of 
Church  discipline,  established  in  Ireland.  What  say  the 
fourth  and  fifth  canons  of  the  synod,  so  called  of  Patrick, 
Auxilius,  and  Isseminus  ?  "  Should  any  one  have  received 
the  permission  (of  the  bishop),  and  should  the  price  (of  a 
captive)  have  been  collected,  let  him  not  demand  more  than 
necessity  requires.  Should  any  thing  remain  over  and  above, 
let  him  lay  it  on  the  altar  of  the  bishop,  that  it  may  be 
given  to  another  who  needs  it. "J  The  twelfth  canon  of  the 
same  synod  says,    "  Should    any  Christian  have  been  ex- 

*  Gelas.  ep.  ix.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  cap.  27  ;  Labbe,  ibid.  coL  1195. 

♦  Jocelin. — Ware's  Bishops,  p.  22. 

t  Sy nodus,  &c.  edited  by  SpelraaD,  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  University 
library  of  Cambridge ;  also  by  Ware,  Wilkins,  &c. 
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communicated,*  let  not  hia  free-ofteriog  be  received:"  the' 
tJiirteeoth  addsi  "  It  ia  not  lawful  to  receive  a  free- 
offering  presented  by  a  gentile;"  and  the  twenty-fifth  aud 
twenty-sixth  are  qaite  explicit  on  the  voluntary  principle 
'*  Should  any  pontifical  offerings  liave  been  preaented  fa; 
religious  persona,  during  those  days  when  the  bisliop  stays  il 
each  of  the  churches  (on  his  -^-isitation),  it  will  be  for  th 
bishop  to  destine  them,  either  to  necessary  use  or  distribu- 
tion among  the  poor,  acoordingly  as  he  shall  regulate.  But, 
if  any  cleno  elmU  contravene,  and  be  found  to  invade  these 
freG-will  offerings,  let  him  be  separated  from  the  Church,  as 
one  greedy  of  filthy  lucre."t  The  second  constitution  of 
another  synod,  held  under  St.  Patrick,  is  to  this  cllect : 
"  Content  with  raiment  and  food,  reject  the  gifts  of  the 
wicked  beside,  seeing  that  the  lamp  takes  only  tltat  with 
which  it  is  fed."J  Moreover,  we  learn  from  an  ancient  canon, 
perhaps  as  old,  or  recording  a  custom  as  old  as  tbe  time  of 
tit.  Patrick,  that  a  portion  of  ttic  property  of  a  deceased 
person  was  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  priests  and  the 
celebration  of  his  obsequies — the  clergy  being  strictly  pro- 
hibited to  require  any  more  than  the  allotted  portion  ;§  and, 
Ifiat  the  cxcesaive  piety  of  individuals  might  be  of  prejudice 
to  their  relatives,  and  the  Churcli  be  enriched  to  the  detri- 
inent  of  tlie  community,  another  of  these  ancient  canons  pro- 
vided gainst  pious  frauds,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  doi 
tions  and  bequests  to  "the  portion  of  God,"  bo  it  was  calti 
"  No  one  has  a  right  to  defraud  sons,  or  brothei-s,  or  rel 
The  Churcli  likewise  is  to  receive  only  the  portion  ol'God^^ 


uud 


*  Eicommunication  hero  is  not  la  be  undentlood  in  the  modern  acoeptal 
the  torn).    In  those  limps  (h«re  were  two  sorts  of  communion,  imperfect  i 
paribet,  oxcluaion  fVom  cither  of  vhicb  amounted  to  excommunicntJon.    ' 
parfact  communioD  conaUwd  in  &  purtirapBtion  of  the  cuahuiB^  i 
peribct,  in  ndmisslon  lo  the  euchorist.      Manj  enjoyed  the  former  wl 
_  oxcludod  from  the  ktler  communion,  and  so  wore  pinommunicsted,  and 

Sonng  of  brMid  and  wine  rejected,  as  they  could  not  ^artulie  of  diem  vr\  __ 
aniaarateil.  Tbil^  it  is  supposed,  is  the  excommoniration  here  meant.  ThU 
inon  h  ■  lUMirly  literd  tninscrijit  or  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  Elvini — 
PI![riwTopinn  pluiuit  ab  eo  qui  nun  communicnt  munnii  nccipere  nan  debcro." 
*  f  Tfaets  c*nan»  seem  lo  be  frtunad  upon  the  twenty-filth  canon  of  the  fiiM 
toundl  of  Aniioch,  in  the  fourth  oentary, 

t  Synod  bH*  8.  FiL  oap.  S.  edited  Tiy  Spehnan  and  Ware.  That  this  Bvnod 
»u  h«ld  in  the  time  of  dt.  Patrick,  is  held  by  Martene,  D'Achery,  Colgui, 
IVvo,  Usher,  Lanigan,  &c. 

I  L.  2,  a.  It.  of  D'Achery's  collection  of  Irish  osnoae.  in  his  Spit^ee.  T.  9, 
D'Adhery  nays  this  eollectiou  wsb  made  about  the  eighth  centory,  so  wU 
lOai  fofffling  the  compilation  muat  have  been  pnesed  at  an  early  period. 
I  Ibid.1.  41,  c.  6, 
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Whether  or  not  these  two  last  constitutions  can  claim  so 
high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  matters  little  to 
our  argument.  They  at  least  exhibit  the  discipline  of  the 
Irish  Church  during  the  period  immediately  posterior  to  his 
time ;  and,  at  any  rate,  enough  of  other  evidence  has  been 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  fact  in  question,  to  give  it  all  the 
certainty  of  historical  truth.  No  impartial  judge  will  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  establishment  of  the  voluntary  principle 
by  St.  Patrick. 

When  things  settled  down  into  the  regular  form  of  a 
Church,  in  proportion  to  the  fervour  of  their  piety,  was  the 
disinterested  zeal  with  which  the  people,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  provided  for  the  welfare  of  the  clergy.  The 
native  princes  not  only  lowered  their  sceptres  before  the 
cross  of  Christ,  but  they  also  opened  their  treasures,  and  gave 
their  lands  for  a  patrimony  to  the  Church.  Many  persons  of 
noble  birth,  embracing  holy  orders,  or  a  life  of  religious  re- 
tirement, willingly  devoted  their  worldly  possessions  to  the 
Church,  when  they  dedicated  themselves  to  God.  The  rich, 
counting  godliness  great  gain,  were  eager,  by  the  pious  use 
of  their  riches,  to  secure  for  themselves  the  reward  a  hundred- 
fold, with  life  eternal.  All,  according  to  their  respective 
means,  emulated  one'  another  in  displaying  their  attachment 
to  the  faith  of  Christ,  by  their  liberality  to  his  Church ;  and 
their  ample  endowments,  planted  in  every  part  of  the  island, 
remained  in  after  ages,  many  yet  remain,  in  strange  hands, 
as  memorials  at  once  of  the  voluntary  principle,  and  of  their 
pious  munificence.  But  to  their  piety  or  munificence,  we 
cannot  attempt  to  do  justice,  as  we  are  not  writing  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Ireland.  Our  province  is  an  humbler 
one, — to  sketch  that  portion  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  history 
which  bears  upon  the  matter  in  hand, — the  discussion  of 
the  voluntary  principle.  Proceed  we  then  upon  our  humble 
taoiii. 

The  voluntary  principle,  established  by  St.  Patrick  as  the 
basis  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  in  the  Irish  Church,  remained 
in  full  force  until  the  landing  of  Henry  the  Second  in  the 
year  1171 ;  a  fact  which,  we  believe,  no  person  has  ever  yet 
called  in  question.  The  Irish  people  were  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  veneration  for  their  ancient  usages,  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical ;  and  how  tenaciously  they  adhered,  in  particular,  to 
the  voluntary  system,  is  strikingly  attested  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  svnod  of  Kells,  in  1152,  when  Cardinal  tarparo, 
invested  with  the  plenitude  of  legatine  authcJrity,  formally 
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proposed  the  establiahment  oi"  the  tithe  eyeteni,  at  that 
enforced  all  over  contiueutal  Europe  •  The  Irish  would  not 
accede  to  the  proposition,  though  recommended  by  the  repre- 
eeotative  of  the  Holy  See,  to  which  they  at  all  times  deferred 
with  the  utmost  respect 

Neither  did  the  Irish,  that  is,  the  Irish  emphatically,  the 
natives  in  contra-distinct  ion  with  the  new  settlers,  relinquish 
the  voluntary  principle  at  any  time  prior  to  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  We  shall  see  presently,  that  the  evidence  of 
history  clearly  favours  the  opinion  that  they  did  not  consent 
to  adoj)t  any  other  than  the  voluntary  principle.  But,  what 
ground  is  there  for  supposing  they  did  abandon  the  voluntary 
principle  after  the  English  invasion?  Clearly  none  but  the 
introduction  of  the  laws  of  England ;  among  them  the  tithe 
law,  which  had  been  established  in  that  coimtrv  from  an  early 
period.  Uut  the  peculiar  laws  and  customs  of  England  were 
confined  to  a  very  small  part  of  Ireland  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  compulsory  tithe  law  wlien  enforced,  did  not 
annihilate  the  voluntjtry  principle  even  there,  much  less  any- 
where else.  Between  the  one  and  the  other,  there  was  not 
such  antagonism  that  they  might  not  unite  into  a  mixed  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  revenue,  derived  part  from  legal  enforce- 
ment, part  from  the  offerings  of  voluntary  piety.  It  was 
so  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  England.  It  was  so  in 
the  small  portion  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  within  the 
pale  of  English  laws  and  customs ;  but  this  mixed  system  of 
j-cvenue  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  in  the  rest  of  the 
Irish  Church,  where  we  can  discover  by  the  light  of  history 
no  trace  of  any  but  the  voluntary  system.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  ground  for  asserting  that  the  introduction  of  English 
laws  and  customs  into  Irelaud  put  an  end  to  the  voluntary 
system  there :  first,  because  the  sphere  of  their  operations 
was  very  small,  and  it  docs  not  appear  there  was  any  other 
than  the  pure  voluntary  systena  eleewhere ;  secondly,  because 
even  tlie  English  tithe  law,  wheresoever  introduced,  was  not 
of  a  nature  utterly  to  subvert  the  voluntary  system.  The 
history  of  the  time  enables  us  to  advance  yet  a  step  furtlier, 
for  it  records  several  facta  unequivocally  demonstrating  the 
existence  of  the  voluntary  principle  even  in  the  Anglo- 
Uiberuian,  not  to  speak  of  the  purely  Irish  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  needless,  as  it  would  be  tedious,  to  raarslml  together  the 
array  of  facts  which  it  were  easy  to  collect.  Suffice  it 
glance  at  a  few  in  passing. 


*  AnnoU  orCluun-uklucudi,  up.  Keating. 
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John  Comyn,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  (succ.  1181,  ob.  121) 
bestowed  upon  the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  certain  dues  arising 
from  voluntary  oiferings,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  which  runs  thus  ;-^"  Likewise  I  have  granted  to  them 
a  moiety  of  the  whole  oblation  which  is  offered  on  the  prin- 
cipal altar,  except  the  ornaments,  and  the  whole  oblations  of 
the  other  altars.  Moreover,  the  whole  of  the  burial-money 
with  the  oblations  presented  to  the  bishop  when  celebrating 
mass,  &C.''  •  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  (succ. 
1222,  ob.  1250)  in  a  similar  charter  in  favour  of  his  chapter 
of  Limerick,  tells  us,  he  grants  to  it  '^  all  the  oblations  which 
we  and  our  predecessors  nave  been  wont  to  receive  in  the 
same  church  on  the  days  when  we  used  to  celebrate  in  proprid 
penandy  and  all  other  oblations  which  we  used  to  receive  tnere 
onany  other  days  whatsoever;  all  the  oblations  of  our  proces- 
sions, and  through  our  whole  diocess,  likewise  at  Pentecost,  re- 
tainin^nothing  to  ourselve8.''t  From  Ware's  Bishops,  in  the 
life  of  Fulk  de  Saundford  (succ.  1256,  ob.  1271)  we  extract  the 
following  passage/  bearing  directly  upon  the  point :  "  After 
his  return,  there  were  great  quarrels  between  this  prelate  and 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Dublin,  occasioned  tnus :  The 
revenues  and  support  of  the  churches  in  Dublin  (as  the 
archbishop  allegedl  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  the  offer- 
ings of  the  faithful  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  in  the  bene- 
dictions of  married  people,  and  the  purifications  of  child-bed 
women ;  which  offerings  people  made  in  the  churches,  accom- 
panied with  a  numerous  train,  who  all  made  their  oblation 
upon  the  occasion."  J  Walter  de  Rede,  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
(succ.  1330,  ob.  eod.  an.)  according  to  the  same  authority, 
granted  some  tithes  [oblations  and  altarages]  to  his  vicars 
choral ;  §  and  in  a  note  ad  calcem  the  nature  oi  the  grant  is 
explained  in  these  words, — "Altarage  at  first  signified  no 
more  than  the  casual  profits  arising  to  the  priests  from  the 
people's  voluntary  oblations  at  the  altar:  but  at  last  was 
understood  to  comprehend  all  dues  and  small  tythes,  except 
the  tythes  of  corn,  pulse,  and  hay."  From  a  synod  of  Dublin 
in  1348,  abridging  a  previous  one  of  Canterbury  in  1328,  we 
learn  that  "  at  the  solemnities  of  marriage,  the  purification 
of  women,  the  obsequies  of  the  dead,  and  at  other  solemni- 
ties, God  himself  used  to  be  honoured,  in  the  persons  of  his 
ministers,  by  the  oblations  which  the  devotion  of  the  people 

*  MS.  Rcgist.  Dignit  Decani,  p.  61.    The  original  is  in  Ladn.    Also  Ap- 
pendix to  Mason's  Hist  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 

t  MS.  Black  Book  of  Limerick,  p.  58,  original  in  Latin. 

X  Ware's  Bishops,  p,  322.  §  IbiA  p.  477. 
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prompted  tliem  to  make."     Omitting  pnrticular  notice  of  the      " 
next  century,  we  come  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIU,  to  whom 
Edward  Ba^ scnct.  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  aurrendered 

I  all  "  portions,  annuities,  tithes,  oblations,  alma,  and  all  and 
every  emolument."'  In  a  word,  the  discipline  of  the  Anglo- 
Hibernian  Catholic  Church,  in  respect  to  revenue,  was  assi- 
milated  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  England,  where, 
incorporated  with  the  compulsory  tithes,  the  voluntary  system 
was  maintained  till  the  Reformation,  in  the  shape  of  offeiingo 
at  Easter,  and  other  stated  times,  church  or  surplice  fees  at 
marriages,  christenings,  churcbinga,  burials,  &c.  Wlioever 
has  leisure,  and  wishes  to  do  so,  may  trace  the  voluntary 
principle  through  the  course  of  English  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion from  tlie  second  to  the  eighth  Henry,  if  he  only  glance 
Iouraorily  at  the  constitutiona  of  synods  held  from  time  to 
time,  and  which  he  will  lind  in  the  collections  of  National 
Coaneils,  by  Wilkins,  Spelman,  &c. 
In  prosecuting  the  history  of  the  voluntary  principle,  we 
have  now  come  down  to  the  period  of  the  Kcformatioo. 
During  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  landing  of  the  English,  though  Celt  and  Sasont  knelt 
before  Catholic  altars,  many  were  the  causes  of  eatraugement 
between  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Hilxjriiian  portions  of  the 
national  Church, — the  insolence  of  the  foreigner,  the  oppres- 
sion of  tlic  natives,  the  domination  of  ascendency,  the  stinging 
sense  of  inferiority.  To  all  these  causes  of  mutual  estrange- 
ment was  now  added,  worst  of  all,  religious  animosity,  the 
last  ingredient  poured  into  the  cup  of  Ireland's  miseries,  and 
which  embittered  every  other.  One  only  tie  had  existed  be- 
tween the  two  Churches  (if  we  can  call  them  two),  the  pn>- 
fessioD  of  the  same  liiith :  that  one  tie,  alas !  was  severed 
when  the  Anglo- Hibernian  Church  in  gooil  part  separated 
from  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  to  which,  happUy,  the  Irish 
national  Church  remained,  and  remains,  firmly  attached. 
The  cathedrals  were  then  seized  by  force ;  the  see-londs  and 
the  glebes  transferred  to  the  new  clergy;  the  estates  of  the 
abbeys,  and  priories,  and  hospitals,  confiscated ;  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  accumulated  by  the  voluntary  Catholic 
pletyof  ages,  swept  away  into  the  magazines  of  the  new  Church 
militant,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  from  that  day 
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to  this^  cast  upon  the  small  occasional  offerings  of  the  most  im- 
poverished people  in  the  worid.  But  they  snared  the  bread  of 
their  poverty  with  their  priests,  as  willingly  as  their  ancestors 
had  given  of  their  abundance ;  and,  out  of  their  small  means, 
were  enabled  to  place  their  national  Church  in  a  position,  hap- 
pily intermediate  between  the  extremes  of  indigence  and  cle* 
rical  opulence.  Were  it  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
voluntary  principle  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  present  time,  we  could  refer  to  various 
synodal  constitutions,  regulating  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  to  other  ecclesiastical  facts  of  a  like 
nature.  But  there  is  no  need  of  proving  what  every  person 
admits,  and  must  admit,  since,  during  the  period  in  question, 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  had  no  means  of  subsistence 
but  the  free-will  offerings  of  their  people.  However,  the 
curious  reader  may  be  pleased  with  a  fact  or  two  in  ]>oint, 
stated  by  Mr.  Hardiman,  the  learned  editor  of  the  "  Statute 
of  Kilkenny,"  in  the  second  volume,  published  by  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society.  In  a  note,  p.  49,  he  gives,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  Grievances,*  the  rate  of 
taxation  by  which  the  priests  were  paid  in  those  times, — 
**  For  every  married  couple,  one  shilling ;  for  every  young 
person,  twelve  years  old,  sixpence;  for  baptisms  or  marriages, 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  sixpence  for  the  clerk.  At 
burials  there  was  an  offering,  which  was  divided,  part  to  the 

friest,  part  to  the  friars,  and  part  to  scholars  beyond  the  sea." 
n  the  same  place,  and  on  the  same  authority,  he  states, — 
"  The  friars  of  Killrey,  in  Munster,  had,  in  1617,  as  voluntary 
offerings,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  muttons,  thirty  porks, 
besides  butter,  eggs,  and  like  victuals,  in  great  abundance." 

Nor  did  the  Protestant  Church  wholly  forget  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  olden  Catholic  times.  The  eighth  rubric,  at 
the  end  of  the  communion  office,  orders,  "  That  every 
parishioner  shall  communicate,  at  the  least,  three  times  in  the 
year,  of  which  Easter  to  be  one.  And  yearly,  at  Easter, 
every  parishioner  shall  reckon  with  the  parson,  vicar,  or  curate, 
or  his  or  their  deputy  or  deputies,  and  pay  to  them  or  him, 
all  ecclesiastical  duties  customably  due,  then  and  at  that  time 
to  be  paid."t     It  is  commonly  known,  there  is  such  a  thing 


♦  Roll  of  Patents,  16  Jac.  I,  part  iii. 

•J  The  rubric  runs  thus,  in  lung  Edward's  first  book :  "  Furthermore,  every 
man  and  woman  to  be  bound  to  hear  and  be  at  the  divine  service  in  the  parish 
church  where  they  may  be  resident,  and  there,  with  devout  prayer  and  godly 
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to  thia  day,  in  the  north  of  England,  na  a  Binoke-peiiny,  i 
ehilling  for  an  offering-goose  or  turkey,  sixpence  in  heu  of  an 
offering-hen,  these  pence,  aixpencea,  and  shillings,  heing  still 
redolent  of  the  old  voluntary  principle.  Indeed,  eo  carviiillj 
did  the  conservative  spirit  of  Protestantism  (we  mean  nothing 
offensive)  keep  up  these  old  relics  of  Catholic  piety,  that  the 
offerings,  originally  and  customarily  free,  were  converted  into 
an  established  right,  and  an  action  at  law  given  for  their  re- 
covery.—See  2  and  3  Ed.  VI,  C.  xiii. ;  7  and  8  William,  c 
vi.  And,  strange  as  it  may  aeem,  yet  is  it  a  fact,  that  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  Ireland,  have,  until  lately,  claimed  sur- 

!ilic»  fees  for  chnatenings,  marriages,  &c,  not  from  their  own 
'rotestaat  people,  which  were  not  a  thing  so  strange,  but 
even  from  Catholics.  Curry,  in  his  "Review  of  the  Civil 
Wars  in  Ireland,"'  states,  on  the  authority,  and  in  the  wonls 
of  Sir  Edward  Walker,  tliat,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  prayed  "to  be  released  from  those 
exorbitant  sums  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  their 
christenings  and  marriages  (to  the  Protestant  clergy);  and 
particularly  to  have  the  extravagant  surplice  fees  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  extraordinary  warrants  for  levying  them, 
abolished."  The  same  author,  a  little  afterwards,  quotes  the 
journal  of  the  Irish  Commons  in  1640 ;  the  Commons'  remon- 
strance distinctly  charging  upon  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
that  time  the  guilt  of  "  barbarous  and  unjust  exactions ;  and 
that,  too,  for  such  ritea  and  customs  as  had  been  formerly  in 
use  with  the  popish  nations,  but  were  now  condemned  and 
renounced  by  Protestants,  viz.,  money  for  holy-water  clerk, 
for  anointing,  mortuary-muttons,  Mary-gallona,  St.  Patriek'a 
ridges,  aoul-money,  and  the  like."t  In  a  note  he  subjoins, 
from  the  same  "  Remonstrance,"  the  following  passage : 
'•  Great  auras  of  money  were  received  by  several  bishops  of 
tliis  kingdom,  for  commutation  of  penance ;  which  money,  by 
his  Majesty's  instructions,  should  be  converted  to  pious  uses; 
not  observed,  but  made  a  private  ]>rofit."t  The  following 
passage,  extracted  from  the  same  original  document,  ia  too 
curious,  and  too  much  to  the  jwint.  to  be  omitted:  "  In  Con- 
naught  and  elsewhere,  sixpence  jKir  annum  of  every  couple 
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(holy-water  clerk)  ;  of  every  man  that  dies  a  muttue^  by  the 
name  of  anointing  money ;  from  a  poor  man,  that  has  but  one 
cow,  they  take  that  for  mortuary ;  from  one  that  is  better 
able,  his  best  garment  for  mortuary.  If  a  woman,  her  best 
garment  for  mortuary :  and  a  gallon  of  drink  for  every  brew- 
ing, by  the  name  of  Mary-gallona :  for  every  beef  that  is 
killed  for  the  funeral  of  any  man,  the  hide  and  tallow,  and 
they  challenged  a  quarter  besides :  fourpence  or  sixpence  per 
annum  from  every  parishioner  for  soul-money:  a  ridge  of 
winter-corn,  and  a  ridge  of  oats,  for  every  plough,  by  the 
name  of  St,  Patrick'' s  ridges :  for  portion-canons^  the  tenth  part 
of  the  goods,  after  debts  paid,  &c."*  Strange  to  say,  these 
dues  were,  until  lately,  ckimed  of  Catholics  by  Protestant 
ministers;  in  fact,  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  demand  was 
made  and  resisted,  in  the  town  of  Fethard,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  Thus,  the  Protestant  Church  has  not,  until  of 
late,  relinquished  a  legal  claim  even  upon  the  voluntary  offer- 
ingst  of  Catholics ;  whilst  the  Catholic  clergy,  since  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  have  had  nothing  else  for  their  mainte- 
nance. 

Let  us  now  briefly  pass  in  review  the  several  stages  in  our 
ai^ument,  that  we  may  the  better  see  what  ground  we  have 
passed  over,  and  to  what  conclusion  we  are  conducted.  At 
the  birth  of  Christianity  we  saw  the  voluntary  principle  hal- 
lowed by  the  Redeemer,  and  we  saw  it  ministering  comfort 
to  his  afflicted  members  in  those  ages  of  suffering  and 
triumph,  the  darkest  and  the  brightest  of  the  Church  :  from 
the  age  of  Constantine  to  the  fifth  century  we  found  its 
excellence  approved  by  the  wisdom  of  Councils,  its  beauty 
conunended  by  the  eloquence  and  example  of  Fathers,  its 
glory  inscribed  upon  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline :  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  English 
invasion,  we  observed  the  rise,  progress,  and  settlement  of  its 
long  reign  of  good  in  Ireland :  from  thence  to  the  Reforma- 
tion we  behela  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Hibernian  Catholics,  in 
the  midst  of  their  feuds,  vying  with  one  another  in  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  monuments,  attesting  to  after 
ages  their  veneration  of  the  voluntary  principle.  Finally,  in 
these  latter  times  we  saw  how  the  Irish  Church,  cast  upon 


♦  Ibid,  fol  260. 

t  We  do  not  mean  that  they  were  at  once  voluntary  and  compulsory,  but 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  asserted  a  legal  claim  to,  and  thus  converted  into 
compulsory  dues,  what  were  in  their  origin,  and  by  the  custom  of  the  country, 
voluntary  offerings. 
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was  restored  by  its  Samanmn  virtue  and  sent  on  ita  way 
rejoicing  in  strength ;  wliilst  the  Protestant  Church,  liaving 
enriched  itselfon  the  high  way  to  Jericho  with  the  good  things 
whicli  the  old  voluntary  principle  had  given  to  another, 
feigned  a  respect  for  its  venerable  i^je,  only  the  better  to 
secure  what  yet  it  could  give.  Thus  do  we  find  ourselves 
landed  in  the  conclusion  thnt  the  voluntary  principle  has 
existed  in  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
the  Iriah  branch  of  that  Church  from  the  days  of  St,  Patrick 
to  the  present  time.  In  the  conflicts,  arduous  na  numerous, 
which  it  has  maintained  against  error,  and  persecution,  and 
the  princes  and  powers  of  darknesa,  the  Church  of  Ireland 
always  bore  "  the  voluntary  principle"  inscribed  upon  its  vic- 
torious banner;  and  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
called  upon  to  cast  away  thnt  banner,  and  adopt  in  its  stead 
"the  lion  and  the  unicorn,"  with  the  very  appropriate  motto, 
"  paid  by  the  government."  Will  the  Irisn  Church  fight 
under  these  colours?     We  are  sure  it  will  not. 

Having  made  good  one  of  the  two  assertions  which  we  laid 
down  at  the  outset,  we  beg  the  reader's  indulgence,  nny,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  matter,  we  claim  his  attention, 
whilst  we  address  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  our  second 
position, — a  position  which,  if  tenable,  must  redound  to  the 

flory  of  the  Irish  Church,  strengthen  the  attachment  of  every 
rish  Catholic  to  its  present  discipline,  and  increase  his  aversion 
to  any  material  change  in,  much  more  to  the  subversion  of  the 
voluntary  system  in  Ireland.  Our  next  position  is  this, — in 
the  Irish  Catholic  Church  it  does  not  appear  there  ever  has 
been  established,  with  the  consent  of  clergy  and  people,  a 
permanent,  legal,  compulsory  system  of  revenue  for  the  body 
of  the  clergy  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  of  history 
entirely  favonra  the  opposite  conclusion.  Let  us  see.  The 
revenue  given  to  tlie  metropolitan  see  of  Armagh*  by  the 
law  of  St.  Patrick,  as  it  was  called  (Rair  Patraice),  was  not  a 
general  provision  for  the  clergy,  as  neither  was  a  like  tribute 
pwd  to  Derry  by  the  Bair  Goluimh  CHle.  The  tithe  system 
IS  the  only  one  that  could  come  within  the  terms  of  our  pro- 
position ;  but  upon  a  diligent  examination  of  the  question, 
we  say  it  does  not  appear,  but  rather  the  contrary,  that  the 
Irish  people  and  clergy  have  ever  consented  to  the  jiermancnt 
imposition  of  tithes  as  a  compulsory  due.     Were  tithes  r- 
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established  at  any  time  before  the  landinj:  of  the  English  in 
the  twelfth  century  ?  They  were  not.  "Were  they  so  esta- 
blished at  any  time  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  date  of 
the  reformation  ?  Nobody  can  say  they  were :  the  facts  of 
history  strongly  support  the  negative.  Of  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  reformation  we  need  say  little  or  nothing, 
because  every  person  knows  in  whose  hands  the  tithes  have 
been  during  that  period ;— certainly  not  in  Catholic  hands,  nor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  and  we  may  add, 
just  as  little  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland.  Were  they  in  the  hands  of  any  clergy,  in  the  manner 
stated,  and  at  any  time  previous  to  the  English  invasion  ? 
They  were  not.  When  St.  Patrick  visited  Ireland,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  tithes  were  not  a  legal,  com- 
pulsory due  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  It  is  true  that  then, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  ecclesiastics  of  eminent  piety 
strenuously  exhorted  the  faithful  to  the  voluniary  payment 
of  tithes,  not  for  the  replenishing  of  the  ecclesiastical  coffers, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  and  the  widow,  and  the  orphan. 
In  these  exhortations,  how  strenuous  soever  they  may  have 
been,  the  reader  will  find  they  never  once  allude  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ecclesiastical  precept,  not  to  say  a  censure,  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  offerings';  but  address  themselves  entirely 
to  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  the  very  earnestness  of  their 
admonitions  proving  that  the  persons  addressed  were  free  to 
give  what  heed  they  pleased  to  such  appeals.  Their  language 
is  sometimes  strong,  yet  is  it  the  language  of  strong  exhorta- 
tion only ;  and  the  best  ecclesiastical  antiquarians  admit  there 
was  then  no  precept  of  the  Church  commanding  the  pajrment 
of  tithes.  It  was  not  until  the  Council  of  Macon,  in  the 
year  585,  that  they  were  enforced  under  the  penalty  of  eccle- 
siastical censure ;  nor  was  it  before  the  time  of  Constantine, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  that  the  power  of  the 
Church  and  State  united  together  to  any  considerable  extent 
to  compel  their  payment.  St.  Patrick,  therefore,  did  not 
introduce  from  the  Continent  the  discipline  of  a  tithing  sys- 
tem enforced  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  though  we 
are  free  to  admit  he  may  have  recommended  the  voluntary 
payment  of  tithes,  as  did  also  many  holy  men  on  the  Con- 
tinent about  the  same  time.  Nor  were  they  so  established 
during  the  interval  from  the  time  of  St  Patrick  to  that  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  came  over  to  Ireland  with  the  first 
English  settlers  in  the  twelfth  century.  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  writers  the  most  versed  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
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history  of"  Ireland.  Lanigan  Bays,  "  Aa  to  tithes,  he  (Gi- 
raldus  Cainbrensie)  alluded  to  Wales,  for  they  were  not  paid 
in  Ireland  beibro  hia  time  "  •  Again,  elsewhere  he  eaye,  "  It 
is  certain  that  tithes  were,  if  at  all,  very  little  exacted  in 
Irelaad  until  after  the  Gstabliahment  of  the  English  power."  f 
Moore  ia  equally  positive.  "  From  the  same  motive,  doiibt- 
leos,  the  payment  of  tithes,  which  the  Irish  had  never  during 
their  unreformed  state  observed,  was  now  enjoined  by  Henry'« 
Coutieil,  with  the  hope  that  they  would  serve  as  a  lasting 
bribe  to  the  Church."  {  Dr.  Doyle  vouches  for  the  fact,  and 
for  much  more  than  the  fact  under  discussion,  with  a  strength 
peculiarly  his  own :  "  The  law  of  tytlie,  whether  <avil  or 
ecclesiastical,  has  never  had,  cither  in  Catholic  or  Protestant 
tames,  no  not  to  the  present  hour,  the  assent  or  consent  of  the 
Irish  nation.'"  §  To  the  like  effect,  Carew,  in  his  Ecdetituti- 
cal  History  of  Ireland :  "  With  the  system  of  tithes  the  peo- 
ple of  Irelaud,  at  least  generally,  were  unacquainted,  untQ 
the  period  of  the  English  invasion."  ||  Brennan  says,  that  at 
the  synod  of  Kella  "  an  attempt  was,  for  the  first  time,  made 
of  introducing  the  notorious  tithe  system  into  Ireland."^  Nor 
are  they  light  grounds  upon  which  this  assertion  rests.  At 
the  great  synod  of  Kells,  in  the  year  1 152,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  Cardinal  Paparo,  the  Pope's  legato,  proposed  the 
eatftblishment  of  the  tithe  system  in  Ireland  ;"*  which  proposi- 
tion, made  by  him  and  rejected  by  the  synod,  proves  that  the 
payment  of  tithes  had  not  been  a  received  usage  in  Ireland, 
Again,  in  the  synod  convened  at  Cashel  in  II 72,  to  further 
the  ambitious  projects  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  in  that  of 
Dublin  under  Archbishop  Comyn,  in  1186,  canons  were 
passed  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  on  the  plea  of  reform- 
ing Church  discipline  in  Ireland;  whence  itis justly  inferred, 
that  the  pretended  measure  of  reform  was  then  new  to  the 
Irish,  furthermore,  Giraldus  Canibrensis,  subsequently  to 
the  date  of  both  synods,  alleges  it  in  proof  of  the  barbarity 
of  the  Irish,  "that  they  do  not  aa  yet  pay  tithes  or  firsl- 
offering9,"tt  Clearly,  then,  a  system  of  compulsory  tithing 
had  not  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  English  mviuion,  what- 
ever one  or  another  person  mny  have  done  to  introduce  i' 
voluntary  payment  of  them  in  a  few  plac 
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Did  the  Catholic  people  and  clergy  of  Ireland  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  compulsory  tithe-system,  as  a  re- 
venue for  the  Catholic  Church,  at  any  time,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  English  dominion  till  the  reformation  ?* 
Nobody  can  Hold  the  affirmative ;  and  the  facts  of  history 
are  all  on  the  other  side.  Before  proceeding  further,  we 
freely  admit  that  tithes,  established  in  England  from  an  early 
date,  were  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  English  settlers, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  clergy  attached  to  the 
English  interest,  enforced  till  the  reformation  by  them  and 
their  descendants  within  the  pale ;  perhaps,  too,  m  parts  be- 
yond it,  where  they  sometimes  had,  often  had  not,  the  power 
to  enforce  them.  This  we  freely  concede.  But,  "  did  the  Irish 
people  and  clergy  consent  to  the  compulsory  tithe-law  ?" — 
that  is  the  question.  The  synod  of  Cashel,  in  1172,  and  that 
of  Dublin  in  1186,  which  severally  decreed  the  payment  of 
tithes,  may  be  thought  to  have  established  them  on  a  solid 
basis.  No  such  thing.  What  says  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 
lived  at  the  time,  and  had  come  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary  to  John,  and  had  borne  no  small  share  in  the  said 
synod  of  Dublin — what  says  Giraldus  ?  "  This  people  (the 
Irish)  are  a  most  filthy  race ;  a  race  of  all  others  the  most 
uninformed  in  the  rudiments  of  faith :  they  do  not  as  yet  pay 
tithes  or  first-offerings."t  Now,  when  did  Giraldus  pen 
these  words?  Years  after  the  synod  of  Cashel,  and  some 
time  after  the  synod  of  Dublin ;  for,  let  the  reader  remark, 
the  former  was  held  in  1172,  the  latter  in  1186,  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  Lent,$  (Laetare,  Jerusalem) ;  and  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  of  the  same  year,  Giraldus  left  Ire- 
land,§  taking  with  him  the  materials  of  the  very  work  con- 
taining the  words  we  have  cited.  So  then,  more  than  four- 
teen years  after  the  synod  of  Cashel,  and  some  time  aft«r 
that  of  Dublin,  we  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  that  these  barbarous  Irish  were  not  even  yet 
convinced  what  good,  spiritual  and  temporal,  it  would  do 
them  to  pay  tithes ;  and  they  adhered,  with  the  most  per- 
verse obstinacy,  to  their  old  barbarous  usage  of  not  paying 
them.  The  Irish  (it  was  a  feature  in  the  national  character), 
were  as  averse  to  adopt  new  customs,  as  to  relinquish  the 

*  This  is  the  same  as  saying  to  the  present  time,  for  who  needs  to  be  told,  that 
since  the  Reformation  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  have  not  either  received 
tithes,  or  laid  claim  to  them  as  due  by  law  ? 

JTopog.  Hib.  Dist.  iii.  c.  19. 
Girala.  de  rebus  a  se  gestis,  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  §  Ibid.  lib.  iL  c.  16. 
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old.  Tliey  bad  been  strongly  opposed  to  the  payment  of 
tithes  before  the  English  invasion:  the  high  authority  of 
the  Pope's  legate.  Cardinal  Paparo,  could  not  reconcile  them 
to  the  un-Iriah  novelty ;  and,  surely,  they  did  not  become 
enamoured  of  it,  now  that  it  was  recommended  to  their  ac- 
ceptance, by  their  good  frieuds  the  EngUsh.  In  fact,  the 
perpetual  feuds,  earned  on  between  the  two  races,*  had  alone 
been  sufficient  to  convert  the  former  dislike  of  the  Irish,  for 
tithes,  into  a  settled  hatred ;  and  this  daily-increasing  hos- 
tility, apart  from  any  direct  testimony  of  history,  discredits 
the  fancy  that  the  Irish  borrowed  the  custom  of  tithing  from 
the  English  at  any  time  between  the  reigns  of  the  Second  and 
Eighth  Henry,  Almost  from  the  first,  the  Irish  natives  were 
treated  as  aliens,  or  rather  as  outlaws  and  enemies,  and  ex- 
cluded from  all  participation  of  En^ish  laws ;  for  which  they 
applied,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  offering  8,000  marica 
OS  purchase  money :  they  applied  a  second  time  in  the  same 
reign,  and  again  in  that  of  the  Third  Edward,  always  with 
the  same  ill  success.  In  a  word,  during  a  period  of  four 
hundred  years  and  more,  they  were  regarded  as  enemies  in 
the  eye  of  tlie  law,  and  so  denominated  in  many  statutes,! 
80  that  it  was  adjudged  no  felony  to  Itill  a  mere  Irishman  in 
time  of  peace;  nor  were  the  Irish  even  nominally  considered 
subjects  within  the  king's  allegiance,  and  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  until  the  year  1612,  in  the  reign  of  Jaines 
the  First.  Even  the  Irish  Catholic  Churcli  was  subjected  to 
the  ban  of  alienage.  The  famous,  or  infamous,  statute  of 
'  Kilkenny,  passed  under  Edward  the  Third,  a.d.  1367, 
often  confirmed  and  enforced  with  strictness,  excluded  a 
mere  Irishman  from  ccclesiaetical  benefices  "  amongst  the 
English  of  the  land,":}  as  also  from  the  religious  houses  so 
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*  !Let  it  Dot  be  supposed  nc  wish  lo  pcrppluuto  the  memory  of  nstional  dis' 
sensona.  We  aalj  state  what  is  to  the  purpose  of  our  Bi^umcnl.  Truth  ma' 
be  told  now-a-daj-s,  thai  all  maj  know  wnat  has  beeu  duue,  and  good  ' 

the  effects  of  what  ought  never  to  have  been  done. 

t  Stat.ofKillceQny,c.i.  lO-llj  2  HenrylV,  c.  xxiv;  10  Henry  VI,  t:.  L  18; 
IS  Henry  VI,  o.  ir.-v.i  Edwani  IV,  o.  vi,;  10  Honry  VII,  c.  x\u. 

%  Here  are  the  words  of  this  remarkable  statute :  "  Also  it  is  ordained  that 
no  Iiisbman  of  the  natioas  of  the  Irisli  be  admitted  into  any  cathedral  or  col- 
lects church  by  provision,  collation,  or  presentation  of  any  person,  nor  lo  any 
benefice  of  holy  Church,  amonnt  the  Bnglish  of  the  land  ;  and  that  if  anv  lie 
admitted,  instituted,  or  inducted,  into  Such  benefice,  it  be  held  for  void,  and  Iho 
long  ihall  hsTo  the  presentation  of  the  said  benefice  for  that  avoidance,  to  what- 
ever person  the  odvowson  of  such  bcnefico  m^  belong,  saving  their  right  to 
pment  or  make  collation  to  the  said  beneiice  when  it  shall  be  vacHnt  another 
fortieth  "~ 


il  held  in  Eilken 
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situate.  §  The  following  were  amongst  the  monasteries 
wherein  Irishmen  were  not  allowed  to  make  vows — Balt- 
inglass.  Knock,  Jerpoint,  Graigenemanagh,  Tintem,  Dun- 
brody  ;*  the  Abbot  of  St  Mary,  Monaster-evan,  so  early  as 
1297,  was  fined  half-a-mark,  because  "he  did  not  raise  the 
hue  and  cry  against"  the  Irish;  Edward  III  seized  the 
Abbey  of  Newry,  on  the  ground  "  that  the  community  had 
been  mere  Irish  ;*'  and  James  Lockard,  Prior  of  Knock,  was 
fined,  in  the  year  1417,  for  having  allowed  John  Mc  Ken- 
navan,  a  mere  Irishman,  to  make  vows  in  his  priory.  Such 
was  the  hostility  to  the  Irish  Catholic  Church,  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  systematic  oppression  of  the  people.  Can 
it  be  supposed,  with  a  shadow  of  probability,  that  averse  as 
they  always  had  been  to  the  tithe-system,  the  Irish  would 
now,  clergy  and  people,  have  borrowed  it  from  the  English, 
by  whom  they  were  so  treated  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  tithes  were  forced  upon  the  Irish,  as 
they  could  not  and  durst  not  resist  the  English  power.  The 
fact  alleged  and  its  proof  are  equally  destitute  of  foundation. 
A  rapid  glance  over  the  history  of  those  times  will  convince 
the  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  English,  for  more  than  the 
first  three  hundred  years  of  their  power,  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  force  the  tithe  system  or  any  other  obnoxious  mea- 
sure upon  the  Irish  nation.  The  reigns  of  four  princes  had 
passed  away  before  the  English  power  settled  down  into 
a  regular  form  of  government.  Henry  II  was  satisfied  with 
the  homage  and  tribute  of  the  Irish  chieftains  and  the  grant 
of  charters  to  his  English  nobles:  Richard  did  nothing:  John 
established  twelve  counties  in  part  of  Leinster  and  Munster  ;t 
and  Henry  III  extended  Magna  Charta  to  his  subjects  in 
Ireland.     This  appears  to  have  been  the  full  extent  of  the 

situate  amoDgst  the  English  (be  it  exempt  or  not),  shall  henceforth  receive  any 
Irishmen  to  their  profession,  but  may  receive  Englishmen,  'vvithout  taking  into 
consideration  whether  they  be  bom  in  England  or  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  any  that 
shall  act  otherwise,  and  thereof  shall  be  attainted,  their  temporalities  shall  be 
seized  into  the  hands  of  our  lord  the  king,  so  to  remain  at  his  pleasure ;  and 

that  no  prelates  of  holy  Church,  shall  receive  any to  any  orders,  without  the 

assent  and  testimony  of  his  lord,  given  to  him  under  his  seal." — Ibid,  The 
preceding  extracts  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Battersby's  very  copious  and  very  useful 
Catholic  Directory  for  1844,  by  those  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Society. 

*  See  Brennan's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  passim, 
+  "  True  it  is  that  King  John  made  twelve  shires  m  Leinster  and  Munster, 
namely,  Dublin,  KiIdare,Meth,  Uriel,  Catherlogh,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Tippcrary.  Yet  these  counties  stretched  no 
farther  than  the  lands  of  the  English  colonists  extended"'— Sir  J,  Davis's  Historical 
Tract*,  p,  93. 
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ICnglisb  power  at  that  time.  No  doubt  Hallam,  against  the 
opinion  of  many  other  impartial  writers,  will  have  it  that 
Ireland  was,  in  a.  general  sense,  subject  to  Henry  11  and  the 
three  next  princes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Hallam  admits,  on  the 
authority  of  other  writers,  that  even  then  the  native  princes 
governed  their  septs  by  ISrchon  law,  only  acknowledging  the 
King  for  lord  paramount;  that  they  justly  renounced  alle- 
^ance  to  a  government  that  could  not  redeem  the  original 
wrong  of  usurpation ;  became  gradually  stronger,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  made  such  progress  in  ihe  recovery  of 
their  lost  territories,  "thatin  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
the  northern  provinces,  and  even  part  of  the  southern,  were 
entirely  lost  to  the  crown  of  England."*  During  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  civil  war  then  raging  in  England  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  almost  annihilated  the  BugLiah 
interest  in  Ireland.  The  Black  Kent,  so  it  was  called,  paid 
to  the  Irish  chieft^a,  could  no  longer  purchase  even  a  pre- 
carious protection :  the  natives  breaking  over  the  borders  with 
restless  impetuosity,  seized  the  English  settlements :  beyond 
the  pale,  the  English  power  hardly  existed  in  name,  for  out 
of  that  small  district  the  King's  writ  did  not  run.  nor  were 
members  summoned  to  parliament:  independent  tribes  occu- 
pied a  considerable  portion  of  Lcinster:  the  earls  of  Des- 
mond, scarcely  owning  a  nominal  subjection,  ))ossesscd  good 
part  of  Munster ;  the  O'Briens  held  Thomond,  now  Clare ; 
and  the  Irish  and  the  degenerate  Burkes,  Hihemia  jjj'sis  Ift- 
bemiores,  were  masters  of  Connaught  and  Ulster.  The  utter 
decline  of  the  English  interest  is  thus  described  by  Sir  John 
Davis:— "After  his  (Henry  VI)  death,  only  that  little 
canton  of  land  called  the  English  pale,  containing  four  small 
Bhtres,  did  maintain  a  bordering  war  with  the  Irish  and  retain 
the  form  of  English  government.  But,  out  of  that  little 
precinct  there  were  no  lords,  knights,  or  burgesses  summoned 
to  the  parliament ;  neither  did  the  King's  writ  run  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom, "t  The  English  interest  may 
have  been  somewhat  retrieved  in  Ireland  under  Henry  VII ; 
yet  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  the  Irish  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
laying  the  state  of  the  country  before  hia  royal  master,  repre- 
sents the  English  laws,  manners,  language,  and  habit  as  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  narrow  compass  of  twenty  miles,  and 
the  remnant  of  English  subjects  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  Irish  lords  for  a  precarious  protectioi^ 

*  CoMtitatianiil  Flislor 
,  t  Sic  J.  Davies'  Hist,  1 
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The  Baron  Finglass  confesses  'Hhat  the  English  statutes 
passed  in  Ireland  are  not  observed  eight  days  after  passing 
themf*  and  Sir  J.  Davis^  describing  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
the  same  reign,  says :  "  All  this  whue  the  provinces  of  Con-r 
naught  and  Ulster,  and  a  good  part  of  Leinster,  were  not 
reduced  to  shire-ground  ;  and  though  Munster  was  anciently 
divided  into  counties,  the  people  were  so  degenerate  as  no 
justice  of  assize  durst  execute  his  commission  amongst  them."t 
Thus,  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  substance  of  these  his- 
torical facts,  the  English  interest,  as  established  by  Henry 
II  and  the  three  next  princes,  was  inconsiderable :  such  ait 
it  was,  it  fell  away  under  the  Edwards  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  was  but  little  retrieved  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth ;  and,  we  may  add,  was  not  gene- 
rally established  until  the  time  of  James  I.  What,  then« 
becomes  of  the  assertion  that  the  English,  before  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation,  could  have  compelled  the  Irish  nation  to 
the  payment  of  tithes?  From  the  preceding  historical  review, 
it  is  manifest  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  force  that 
obnoxious  measure  upon  the  whole  kindom  by  the  power  of 
the  sword,  until  some  time  after  the  aforesaid  period. 

But,  whether  they  had  the  power  or  not,  the  Irish  people 
must  have  been  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  usages,  not 
by  those  of  England.  We  have  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Irish  people  were  out  of  the  pale  of  English  law,  from 
the  time  of  Henry  II,  till  long  after  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  the  English  law  was  confined  to  a  very  small 
part  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  the  natives  must  all  this  while 
have  had  no  laws  or  customs  but  their  own.  And  that,  in 
matter  of  fact,  they  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  the  history  of 
the  time  unequivocially  demonstrates.  The  Statute  of  Kil- 
kenny decries  the  Brehon  law,  as  one  of  the  lewd  customs  of 
the  Irish  :  the  Baron  Finglass,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
says :  ^^  Those  laws  and  statutes,  made  by  the  Irish  on  their 
hills,  they  keep  firm  and  stable,'  without  breaking  through 
them  for  any  favour  or  reward."J  Sir  J.  Davis  tells  us,  in 
respect  to  the  same  time,  "  None  of  the  Irish,  lords  or  tenants, 
were  settled  in  their  possessions  by  anie  grante  or  confirma* 

*  Brev.  of  IreUnd.  ^^ 

f  For  the  limited  extent  of  the  English  power  under  Henry  Vlll,  see  the 
second  volume  of  State  Papers,  lately  published  under  the  authority  of  a  com- 
mission from  the  crown,  ana  quoted  by  Mr.  0*Connell,  in  his  Memoir  on  Ireland, 
"f^  95,  tt  $eq,  %  Brer,  of  Ireland* 
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tion  of  tlie  crowne,  escept  the  three  great  carla  before  named^^^n 
who,  notwith^tandiDg,  did  govent  their  tenants  or  followers 
by  the  Irieh  or  Brehon  law."  Farthermore,  the  Irish  tenure 
of  tanistry,  ao  different  from  the  tenures  created  by  Knglish 
law,  existed  so  late  ss  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  as  we  gather 
from  the  history  of  the  onfortimate  Mc  ilahon,  as  also  from 
an  act,  12th  Elizabeth,  which  says  the  Irish  petitioned  for 
leave  to  surrender  their  lands,  and  rceuve  them  under  English 
tenm^s;  and  it  was  only  in  the  time  of  James  I,  that  the 
Irish  tenures  of  tanistry  and  gavelkind  were  abolished  through 
the  kingdom.  All  these  facts  make  it  certain,  that,  from  Uie 
English  invasion  till  the  Kcfotmation,  the  Irish  enjoyed  their 
own  laws  and  customs  in  civil  matters.  And,  if  in  civil 
matters,  certainly  in  matters  ecclesiastical  also ;  as  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church  never  was  subject  to  the  English,  not  even 
the  part  of  the  Chnrch  within  the  pale,  but  regulated  all 
matters  by  the  canon  law,  with  the  constitutions  of  national 
^_  eynode,  acknowledging  submission  to  the  Holy  See  only.  In 
^L  fact,  the  ecclesiastical  jwHty  of  Ireland  was  as  independent  of 
^H  England  as  was  its  power,  civil  and  military, — and  more  so. 
^f  The  utility,  rather  the  necessity,  of  this  digression,  if  digression 
it  be,  concerning  the  extent  of  English  jxiwer  and  laws  in 
Ireland,  must  now  be  apparent,  as  no  person  can,  with  the 
facts  of  history  fairly  before  him,  pretend  for  a  moment  that  the 
Irish  were  either  compelled  by  force  or  fear,  or  the  want  of 
their  own  laws,  or  that  they  were  induced  by  persuasion,  to 
accept  any  measure  at  the  hands  of  tlie  English  or  Anglican 
settlers,  more  especially  one  so  obnosious  as  the  tithe  system. 
The  hostihty  of  the  two  coantries;  the  very  small  compass 
within  which  the  English  law  had  force ;  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  laws  and  customs  by  the  Irish  people ;  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  Church ;  their  almost  liereditary  dislike  of 
tithes,  heightened  into  a  national  antipathy — all  these  con- 
Bidcrations  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  suppose  the  Irish  people 
Mid  clergy  did  adopt  the  English  tithe  system  before  the 
Beformation,  and  give  us  all  the  evidence  we  need  desire,  for 
believing  and  asserting,  with  the  highest  degree  of  probabili^lM 
that  they  did  not  And,  probability  seems  to  pass  into  abw*' 
lute  certainty,  when,  to  all  this,  we  add  the  total  silence  ot 
history  aa  to  the  fact  of  any  acquiescence  by  the  Irish  people 
in  the  tithe  system, — a  silence  utterly  inexplicable,  had  any 
Buch  acquiescence  been  ever  yielded.  The  records  of  Irish 
history  may  have  perished ;  some,  from  a  mistaken  spirit  ofj 
persecution,  have  been  destroyed :  but,  as  tithing  was  i 
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English  custom^  had  the  Irish  concurred  in  its  adoption^ 
English  historians  would  have  faithfully  chronicled  a  fact  not 
a  little  flattering  to  their  national  pride ;  and  the  same  motive 
which  urged  them  to  record  the  fact,  would  have  made  others 
preserve  the  record. 

We  have  now  set  before  the  reader  our  proofs  of  these 
two  remarkable  facts :  first,  that  the  voluntary  principle  ex- 
isted in  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  in  the  Irish  Church 
from  the  davs  of  St  Patrick :  secondly,  that  the  evidence  of 
history  entirely  favours  the  opinion  that  never,  from  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick  to  this  day,  have  the  Irish  people  and 
clergy  consented  to  any  permanent  compulsory  system  of 
support  for  the  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy.     Now  then  we 
are  in  a  condition  to  ask  this  question — Ought  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  people  of  Ireland,  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century^ 
to  exchange  the  voluntary  system  for  a  government  pension  ? 
Every  national  church  is  tenacious  of  its  ancient  disciplinary 
usages:  they  are  entitled  to  every  respect,  and  are  always 
treated  with  respect:    the  holy  see   will   not,   upon  light 
grounds,  interfere  to  set  them  aside ;  nor  is  even  the  general 
canon  law,  in  respect  to  matters  of  discipline,  forced  upon  a 
national  church,  though  it  may  follow  a  contrary,  provided  it 
be  a  well-estabUshed  and  unobjectionable  usage.      \Vho  then 
can  wonder  that  the  Irish  Church,  never  remarkable  for  a 
proneness  to  embrace  novelties  of  any  sort,  should  adhere 
stedfastly  to  a  lawful  usage  which  it  has  enjoyed  for  a  length 
of  time  ?    But,  when  a  discipline  has  gathered  around  it  the 
veneration  of  fourteen — eighteen  centuries,  and  is,  moreover, 
haUowed  from  its  very  origin  by  the  Redeemer's  example, 
even  a  people  less  attached  than  the  Irish  to  antiquity,  above 
all  Catholic  antiquity,  would  not  readily  consent  to  disturb  so 
venerable  an  institution.     Such  is  the  voluntary  system,  as 
we  have  seen — a  discipline  in  which  Christianity  was  cradled, 
and  nursed,  and  grew,  and  flourished.     Nay,  more,  if  more 
we  need  say,  not  only  has  the  Irish  Church  always  preserved 
this  primitive  custom,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  ancient 
Church  in  Europe  which  has,  from  the  very  first  to  the 

E resent  day,  adhered  to  the  voluntary  principle  alone.     And 
ow  has  the  voluntary  principle  worked  in  Ireland  in  time 
past?     Let  the  history   of  the  Irish   Church  answer  the 

?ue8tion.  And  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  Catholic 
!hurch  of  Ireland,  with  the  voluntary  principle  in  full  work? 
Truly,  it  is  such  that  every  true  Irishman,  every  good 
Catholic,  must  be  extremely  averse  to  any  tampering  with 
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the  Irish  Church,  leat  the  experiment  may  in  anywise  injure 
that,  the  only  one  and  the  best  of  her  national  institutions 
remaining  to  Ireland  after  the  wreck  of  her  fortunes. 

And  is  not  the  preeent  state  of  the  Irish  Church  a  splendid 
fact,  illustrating  the  excellence  of  the  voluntary  principle  better 
than  the  speculations  of  the  most  elaborate  reasoning  ?  The 
Irish  Catholic  Church,  now  covered  with  the  long  gtithering 
honours  of  fourteen  centuries,  includes  within  its  fold  from  ux 
to  seven  millions  of  devoted  subjects.  The  bishops,  closing  a 
series  of  prelates  that  reaches  back  to  the  days  of  St.  Patrick, 
undivided  by  schism,  untainted  by  heresy,  reflect  honour  upon 
the  long  line  of  their  predecessors  by  their  talents,  their  attMn- 
ments,  their  consummate  prudence,  their  spotless  lives.  The 
priests,  taken  from  amongst  a  hardy  race  of  people,  and 
formed  by  admirable  discipline,  are,  in  Mr.  Charles  Buller  s 
words,"  the  most  popular  and  effective  priesthood  in  the 
world;  andthismost  popular  and  eftective priesthood,  amount- 
ing, in  round  numbers,  to  about  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
diffuse  everywhere  the  blessings  of  religion.  Neither  have 
they  cast  their  seed  upon  a  barren  soil.  The  fruits  of  their 
labour  and  example  are  seen  in  the  harvest  of  good  with 
which  Ireland  teems,  like  another  Egypt,  whilst  neighbour- 
ing lands  are  stricken  with  the  curse  of  sterility.  The 
people  are  strong  in  faith,  without  fanaticism ;  reasonable  in 
belief,  without  a  tinctiu'e  of  infidelity;  attached  to  their 
pastors,  without  losing  due  respect  for  them ;  dutiful  to  theii' 
superiors,  without  cringing  servility ;  respectful  to  rank,  de- 
spite its  accidental  vices ;  proverbially  loyal,  nay,  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  the  person  of  her  present  most  gracious 
Majesty — the  women  more  chaste,  the  men  more  sober,  both 
more  patient  under  suffering  thou  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
sister  island,!  At  present,  Europe, — the  world,  is  gazing  with 
an  interest  heightened  into  amazement  at  the  grand  display 
of  the  people's  virtue.  They  can  meet,  have  mot,  in  buu- 
dreds  of  thousands,  without  the  occurrence  of  even  an  acci- 
dent, and  have  dispersed  as  quietly  at  the  beckon  of  one 
man.     It  was  but  the  other  day  that  an  humble  son  of  St. 
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md  file  femile  portion  more  duutitj,  B.nd  both  show  mom  power  of  endurmuee 
under  calunity  iho  most  trying;  uid  aggraiftllng,  than  could  be  &tcribut«d  M  the 
inhnbitanu  of  eitlier  of  tlie  oistcr  islands."— Ijird  Morpeth's  speecb  in  pu)U~ 
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Francis  pronounced  the  words,  "be  ye  sober  and  watch,*' 
and  at  his  word  millions  started  from  the  deep  sleep  of  in- 
toxication into  perfect  sobriety — a  revolution,  grand  as  it  is 
happy,  and  no  less  astonishing  than  grand,  its  vastness,  its 
now  ascertained  permanency,  its  difficulty,  its  facility — all 
attesting  an  agency  more  than  human,  and  proclaiming  to 
the  sceptic  that  the  power  which  once  quickened  the  palsied 
and  called  the  dead  to  life,  has,  in  these  our  days,  touched 
the  heart  of  universal  Ireland.  Such  are  the  people,  such 
their  priests,  such  their  bishops;  and  bishops,  priests,  and 
people,  are  compacted  into  one  body,  pervaded  by  the  same 
vitjJ  spirit,  animating,  guiding,  directing  the  whole  to  one 
great  end,  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Their  united  efforts  have  already  accomplished  great  things. 
Scarcely  had  they  given  themselves  time  to  breathe  from 
persecution,  when  they  set  about  repairing  the  breaches  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  have  so  renewed  the  face  of  things,  that 
you  could  hardly  think  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  had  been 
there  a  few  years  ago.  Religion  has  reared  her  head  once 
more,  with  something  like  her  ancient  splendour:  the 
churches  begin  to  rival,  in  magnificence,  the  noble  structures 
of  former  times ;  chapels  are  multiplying  every  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  people ;  the  arts  themselves  are 
becoming  tributary  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  the  marble  and 
the  silver  and  the  gold  glitter  on  altars,  where  before  every 
thing  was  lowly ;  the  pamter's  art  inspires,  and  is  inspirea, 
and  the  fine  taste  of  native  sculptors  is  encouraged,  by  the 
fostering  spirit  of  religion,  to  devote  its  noblest  efforts  to  the 
adornment  of  the  sanctuary.  In  a  word,  there  are  at  present 
in  Ireland  near  seven  millions  of  Catholics,  twenty-six  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  zealous 
priests,  over  two  thousand  churches  and  chapels,  thirteen  or 
fourteen  diocesan  and  other  Catholic  seminaries,  twelve 
Catholic  colleges,  from  fifty  to  sixty  nunneries,  and  a  good 
number  of  confraternities  of  religious  men,  devoted  to  the 
education  of  youth.  Behold  the  fruits  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. Then  look  to  its  past  history  in  Ireland,  and  say 
whether  any  people  should  readily  abandon  a  principle  so  old 
and  so  good.  In  Ireland,  as  we  have  seen,  the  voluntary 
principle  is  as  old  as  the  Christian  faith.  They  struck  their 
roots  wide  and  deep  into  no  ungenerous  soil:  they  grew 
tip  side-by-side,  under  the  visible  favour  of  heaven,  their 
branches  and  roots  closely  intertwining  for  mutual  support : 
the  people  of  Irelari4  b^ve  reclined  under  their  common 
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ehade,  have  gathered  their  precious  fruits  for  many  a  cen- 
tury ; — and  sorry  should  we  be  to  see  the  axe  of  the  states- 
man kid  to  the  root  of  one  of  them,  and  the  noble  pkint 
felled  to  the  ground^  to  make  way  for  some  sickly  exotic, 
transplanted  from  the  conservatory  of  Downingnstreet*  But, 
we  need  have  little  apprehension  of  witnessing  the  bold  at- 
tempt. The  clergy  and  people  of  Ireland,  if  we  know  them 
rightly,  will  never  be  consenting  parties  to  any  scheme  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  the  voluntary  principle,  unless  the 
change  be  demanded  by  necessity,  or  at  least  strongly  recom- 
mended, by  reason  of  its  expediency.  Is  the  change  necee- 
sary  ?  is  it  expedient  ?    We  shall  see. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Montgomery  Martinis 
"  Ireland  he/ore  and  after  the  Union  tcith  Great  Britain  ;" 
being  a  scries  of  articles  taken  from  the  Dublin  Weekly 
Register^  Edited  by  M.  Staunton,  Esq.     Dublin.     1844. 

2,  An  Argument  for  Ireland.  By  John  0'ConnelI,Esq.,  M.P. 
Dublin.     1844. 

WE  love  eloquence,  even  to  a  passion.  We  know  that  it 
has  achieved  triumphs,  that  it  has  broken  down  re- 
sistance and  kindled  dead  elements  into  life,  in  circumstances 
in  which  the  influence  of  gold  or  the  power  of  the  sword 
would  have  beea  tried  in  vain.  We  know  that  learning  the 
most  profound,  reasoning  the  most  solid  cannot  speak  to  the 
popular  ear,  until  the  orator  gives  them  a  language  to  be  un- 
derstood and  a  form  to  please : 

^lovavra  troyerolcriv'es  ie  to  irdy 
*Rpiir)vt(oy  •^aTi^ei, 

We  know  that  all  O'Connell's  genius  and  wisdom  and  pm- 
denco  and  courage  and  honesty  and  patriotism  and  know- 
ledge, and  whatever  other  great  endowments,  moral  and 
intellectual,  he  is  gifted  with,  would  never  have  accomplished 
the  mighty  deeds,  which  form  the  monument  of  his  glory  for 
all  time,  unless  he  also  possessed  the  exhaustless  power  of 
Hpeech,  which,  exhibiting  the  hue  as  well  as  the  substance  of 
liin  thoughts,  carries  the  echo  of  his  voice  beyond  the  little 
Kphere  in  which  it  is  immediately  heard,  to  the  ears  and  the 
lufarts  of  millions,  who  have  never  seen  and  never  hope  to  see 
him.     All  this  we  know  full  well.    Nevertheless  when  a  great 
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point  18  to  be  gained,  not  by  a  single  sally,  but  by  perseverine 
efforts ;  when  a  combat  is  to  be  carried  on  against  powerful, 
determined,  acute,  unscrupulous  opponents,  then  even  elo- 
quence itself  is  powerless,  or  next  to  powerless,  without  the 
aid  of  proofs  drawn  from  exact  data,  of  statements  prepared 
with  care  and  in  the  calm  retirement  of  study,  of  materials 
elicited  from  many  and  unexplored  sources,  and  chosen  and 
condensed  for  the  orator'*s  revivifying  energy  to  seize  and 
mould  into  shafts  of  declamation — even  as  the  rough  metal 
is  shaped,  imder  the  hand  of  the  artificer,  into  the  sharp  and 
shining  blade.  And  hence  it  is  that  O'Gonneli's  eloquence 
derives  its  chief  permanent  power,  and  that  he  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  effective  of  living  orators.  It  is  not  his 
humour — and  who  ever  came  near  to  him  in  humour  ? — nor 
his  pathos,  nor  his  striking  descriptions,  nor  whatever  else 
he  shares  in  common  with  other  great  speakers  :  it  is  that 
all  his  bursts  of  fancy  and  of  feeling  are  based  upon  the  solid 
foundation  of  truth,  of  common  sense,  of  accurate  and  exten- 
sive knowledge.  The  flowers  that  grow  upon  a  sickly  stem 
fade  quickly,  while  those  that  bloom  upon  a  healthy  stock 
partake  of  the  vitality  of  the  root  from  which  they  spring. 
The  pictures  of  the  imagination  soon  melt  away,  the  gush  of 
passion  is  soon  exhausted ;  but  truth,  imbedded  in  the  intel- 
lect, becomes  a  part  of  it  and  remains. 

We  admire  eloquence  then.  We  also  admire  hard  argu- 
ments, stubborn  facts,  exact  calculations.  There  are  those 
whoso  hearts  melt  in  pity,  or  burn  with  indignation,  at  the 
recital  of  Ireland's  wrongs.  There  are  those  who  have  no 
hearts  to  be  moved ;  who  babble  out  an  endless  stream  of 
cold  and  brackish  sophistry  ;  whose  lips  are  to  be  closed — if 
aught  can  close  them — by  proofs  of  the  existence  of  these 
wrongs,  and  of  the  causes  that  produced  and  perpetuate 
them. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  we  chiefly  know  from  what 
his  pamphlet  and  Mr.  Staunton's  "  Reply"  tell  us  of  him. 
From  these  we  gather  that  he  is,  as  a  political  writer, 
neither  profound  nor  trustworthy.  His  venal  desertion  of 
his  first  principles,  which  is  narrated  in  the  plainest  and  most 
authentic  form  in  a  short  speech  of  Mr.  John  O'Conneirs, 
inserted  in  the  "  Reply"*'  (^page  4),  his  ignorance,  his  cool 
audacity,  his  bad  faith,  so  well  exposed  in  the  same  "Reply," 
shew  him  to  be  a  person,  of  himself,  unworthy  of  serious 
notice.  But  he  is  the  representative  of  a  dangerous  class, 
the  organ  of  a  powerful  party — of  a  class  that  is  dangerous, 
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because  it  possesses  unlimited  means  and  will  for  the  suppree- 
sion  and  perversion  of  truth — of  a  party  that  is  powerful, 
because  it  rules  by  prejudice  and  the  sword.  He  is  of  him- 
self a  dwarf;  but  he  is  perched  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
*^  anned  strong  man ;""  and  the  pebble  which  he  flines  has  all 
its  force,  not  from  its  own  magnitude^  but  from  the  height 
from  which  it  falls.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  notice  small 
men ;  it  makes  them  known,  and  gives  them  a  chance  of 
growing  into  importance.  The  writings  of  Dennis  have  long 
sinco  perished  :  his  name  would  have  perished  wi^  them ;  it 
found  a  place  in  the  Dunciad,  and  is  made  immortal.  But 
manv  small  men  make  a  multitude,  and  a  multitude  is  not  to 
bo  (iospised.  Mr.  Martin'*s  sentiments,  his  logic  and  his 
ethics,  as  Mr.  Martin's,  are  nothing :  but  they  are  not  his 
alono.  There  arc  thousands  who  reason  and  think  as  he 
does.  Ho  is  but  a  single  imp  from  the  pandemonium  of 
Ireland^s  enemies :  there  are  myriads  there,  of  many  shapes 
and  various  statures,  but  all  black  and  sooty  as  himself. 

With  the  inmates  and  the  doings  of  that  pandemonium, 
for  many  a  year,  for  many  an  age,  has  Ireland  been  but  too 
familiar;  with  them  she  is  familiar  still.  The  figure  that  of 
old  sate  enthroned  there,  with  ^^  justice"*^  blazoned  on  her 
forehead,  but  with  the  bandage  torn  from  her  eyes,  and  the 
HoaloH  trampled  under  her  feet — is  she  not  there  at  this  day  ! 
The  Hlander,  the  lie,  the  bitter  taunt,  the  laugh  of  scorn,  that 
have  i88ueil  in  embodied  numbers  from  that  palace  of  devilry, 
are  still,  as  of  old,  heard,  and  seen,  and  felt,  still  darken  the 
air  and  sting  men  to  madness.  Whoever  denies  the  known 
truth,  whoever  publishes  a  calumny,  is  still  sure  of  welcome 
and  reward  there.  Whoever  raves,  in  language  befitting  the 
lips  of  a  drunken  Deelzebub,  against  the  religion  of  St» 
Patrick  and  Columbkille,  against  the  priesthood  and  the 
people  who  perpetuate  their  ministry  and  their  flock,  knows 
the  (piarter  to  turn  to  for  protection  or  payment  or  applause. 
This  has  been  so  in  past  generations — it  is  so  now.  The 
people  have  changed,  the  constitution  has  changed,  the  power 
of  public  opinion  has  changed,  the  relative  condition  of  the 
different  classes  of  society  has  changed,  manners  and  cus- 
toms have  changed,  the  language  has  changed,  but  the  peo- 
ple's enemies  have  not  changed.  As  they  Were  in  the  aaya 
of  Elizabeth,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  such  are 
they  in  our  own.  Let  the  slave  but  try  to  force  ihe  bars  oC 
his  prison,  let  his  chains  but  clink  too  loudly,  and  you  would 
have  again,  as  you  had  in  the  days  of  your  father^  as  in  your 
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own  early  days,  the  pitch  cap^  the  triangle^  the  blazing  cabin^ 
the  hanging  by  the  lamp-post,  the  shooting  on  the  highway, 
the  perjured  juror,  the  bloodthirsty  judge,  the  walking 
gallows.  These  things  are  not  now,  and,  with  the  blessing 
of  heaven,  they  shall  not  be.  Thank  God  for  this,  but  thank 
not  your  enemies.  Thank  God  that  he  has  raised  up  a  man 
from  among  yourselves,  who  has  taught  you  a  wiser  lesson, 
and  one  "  nearer  to  salvation,"  than  Wolf  Tone  or  Emmet 
taught  your  fathers ;  a  lesson  that,  even  if  it  lead  not  to 
triumph  (and  we  are  far  from  thinking  it  will  not),  at 
least  cannot  lead  to  ruin ;  if  it  move  not  the  heart  of  man 
to  justice,  at  least  will  not  provoke  the  anger  of  heaven. 
Thank  God  that  He  has  raised  up  the  apostle  of  a  new 
sect  —  as  he  loves  to  call  himself,  and  as  he  deserves  to 
be  called — the  apostle  of  a  new  faith  ;  not  new  in  itself,  not 
new  in  the  great  Depository  of  sound  doctrine,  but  new  on 
the  lips  of  political  leaders,  new  on  the  lips  of  popular  agi- 
tators, new  in  the  new  light  and  strength  in  which  it  is 
brought  home  to  you.  Thank  God,  that  the  tongue,  whose 
accents  are  so  sweet  to  your  ears,  has  uttered  a  truth  which 
will  live  while  he  lives,  and,  we  hope  and  trust,  live  for  ever 
in  your  hearts.  That  truth  we  have  repeated  before.  To  be 
sure  we  have,  and  please  God,  we  shall  repeat  it  again.  The 
great  propounder  of  it  is  never  tired  of  repeating  it.  He  is 
right :  and  in  this  he  shews  his  accustomed  deep  insight  into 
the  human  heart.     Memory  soon  relaxes  her  grasp :  new 

f)rojects,  returning  passions  gradually  wear  out  the  wisest 
essons  imprinted  on  the  mind,  as  the  returning  tide  washes 
away  foot-prints  on  the  sea  shore. 

We  no  longer  rest  our  hopes  of  the  regeneration  of  our 
country,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  schemes  concocted  with 
closed  doors  and  communicated  in  mysterious  whispers,  on 
the  force  of  numbers  drilled  at  midnight  and  bound  together 
by  unlawful  oaths,  on  defenders  or  right-boys,  on  secret  com- 
mittees or  secret  directories.  The  day  when  such  means 
would  be  relished  or  tolerated  is  past.  Among  those  who 
once  adopted  them,  there  may  have  been  good  men,  and  we 
believe  there  were ;  men  of  commanding  intellect  and  of 
generous  heart  But  good  men  who  wanted  wisdom  have 
done  great  mischief.  Their  virtues  give  a  currency  to  their 
folly  and  madness.  The  men,  the  measures,  the  views  of  the 
period,  or  periods,  to  which  we  allude,  are  remembered  for 
sympathy,  but  not  for  imitation.  Ireland  was  then  young 
and  untutored.    ^'  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spoke  as  a  child,  1 
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understood  aB  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  cliild.  But  when  I 
oame  a  man  I  put  away  the  things  of  a  child."  Ireland 
yet  young,  but  she  has  been  taught  her  leeaon.  Other  men 
have  come  upon  the  scene,  other  weapons  are  wielded,  other 
oouDseU  are  heard :  men,  but  of  a  new  political  creed  ;  wea- 
pons, but  not  for  war  ;  counsels  which  religion  refuses  not  to 
sanction.  There  are,  it  is  true,  arms  in  this  new  warfare, 
there  is  force,  there  is  violence.  Heaven  itself  is  taken  by 
violence,  and  the  violent  bear  it  away.  The  arms  we  now 
use  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  tho  Queen's  parliament  to 
brand,  or  of  the  Queen's  soldiers  to  ivrench  from  our  hands. 
The  force  that  is  now  gathering  and  growing,  threatens  not 
to  injure  a  hair  of  any  man's  head,  or  a  blade  of  grass  in  any 
man's  property.  There  are  wrongs  which  we  endure,  there 
are  rights  which  we  are  deprived  of.  To  publish  to  the  world 
our  grievances,  to  instruct  those  who  are  ignorant,  to  con- 
vince those  who  are  unbelieving,  to  enlist  the  judgment  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  wise  and  good,  to  expose  robbery  and 
tjTanny  an«l  villany  in  the  very  face  of  the  robber,  the 
tyrant  and  the  villain,  to  stamp  the  lie  and  the  slander  on 
the  forehead  of  the  liar  and  tho  slanderer,  to  concentrate 
public  opinion  on  tho  side  of  right,  to  make  men  ashamed  of 
the  iniquity  in  which  they  gloried — these  are  among  the  wea- 
pons of  the  new  warfare  that  perplexes  the  councils  of  those 
who  have  formed  the  plans  of  a  hundred  battles,  and  who 
rule  the  world — these  are  among  the  weapons  which  make  a 
rampart  of  strength  around  O'Connell,  more  impregnable 
than  the  hundred  thousand  bayonets  that  bristled  round 
Napoleon  at  Marengo,  or  Wellington  at  Waterloo. 

We  are  not  so  exceedingly  credulous  as  to  suppose  tliat 
virtue,  for  its  own  sake,  the  mere  beauty  of  justice  and  truth, 
can  have  any  influence  on  those  whose  only  principle  of  ethica 
is  expediency,  whose  steps  have  never  wandered  out  of  the 
dark  and  winding  ways  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  hypocrisy  and 
falsehood.  Wo  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  such 
men  are  open  to  persuasion  or  conviction,  where  their  pre- 
judices or  their  interests  stand  in  the  way.  Nevertheless, 
the  very  selfishness  that  makes  their  wickedness,  may  be  also 
made  their  point  of  weakness.  They  cannot  bear  universal 
6Com,  They  cannot  bear  to  have  it  demonstrated  and  uni- 
versally believed  that  they  are  wrong,  to  have  the  leprosy  of 
their  souls  exposed  to  the  eye  of  man,  as  it  had  been  long 
before  to  the  eye  of  the  just  Judge.  The  sovereign  is  strong, 
the  parliament  is  strong,  the  axietocracy  is  sti-ong,  the  law  is 
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Btrong :  but  the  power  of  public  opinion,  based  upon  plain 
justice,  is  stronger  than  them  all.  No  man  can  withstand 
it :  no  body  of  men  can  withstand  it.  It  is  not  the  shouting 
of  a  mob,  nor  the  speeches  of  demagogues  against  fictitious 
grievances ;  it  is  not  that  tide  of  popular  opinion,  rolling  in 
this  moment  and  retreating  the  next,  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. It  is  when  they  who  muster  together  call  for  bread,  and 
have  famine  pictured  on  their  faces ;  when  they  call  for 
clothings  and  have  not  rags  to  cover  them  ;  when  they  call 
for  shelter,  and  have  not  a  roof  to  repose  under ;  when  they 
call  for  protection,  and  have  the  foot  of  the  oppressor  planted 
on  their  necks  ;  when  they  call  for  justice,  and  are  threatened 
with  a  dungeon.  Clamour  is  nothing  ;  public  opinion  is  no- 
thing. Men  have  clamoured  without  cause ;  public  opinion 
has  been  often  on  the  wrong  side.  But  when  real,  palpable, 
intolerable  grievances  exist,  when  they  are  made  known  in  all 
their  magnitude,  when  they  are  seen  and  felt  by  those  who  do 
not  endure  them — then  it  is  that  they  impart  to  public  opi- 
nion dignity  and  power  and  a  voice  that  makes  itself  heard. 
In  the  good  old  times,  when  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physical  resistance  prevailed,  argument,  remonstrance,  peti- 
tion were  resorted  to.  Of  course  they  were.  But  the  men 
of  those  days  do  not  seem  to  have  known  and  appreciated 
the  full  power  of  these  moral  instruments.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  sufiiciently  considered  the  very  obvious  truth, 
that  men  are  subject  to  other  shame  besides  that  of  running 
away  from  the  field  of  battle,  subject  to  other  fear  besides 
that  of  being  shot  through  the  heart.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  thought,  that  a  robber  with  forty  thousand  a  year  and 
a  high  place,  as  well  as  a  robber  with  a  slouched  hat  and  a 
greasy  coat,  though  neither  should  feel  ashamed  to  break  into 
nouses  or  pick  pockets  after  their  own  ways,  will,  notwith- 
standing, alike  shrink  from  exposure  to  the  execrations  and 
indignant  gaze  of  a  whole  public.  They  did  not  perceive 
that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  though  repulsed  again 
and  again,  cannot  be  destroyed  or  weakened  by  repulse,  but 
returns  with  renewed  energy :  whereas  the  man  of  physical 
force,  if  his  first  shot  misses  its  aim,  is  left  at  the  mercy  of 
his  armed  enemy,  to  be  gagged  and  handcuffed  and  hung  on 
a  gibbet.  They  did  not  perceive  that  physical  violence,  if  it 
does  not  at  once  unroof  the  stronghold  of  despotism,  can  no 
more  return  to  the  attack  than  the  hurricane  blast  that  has 
passed  over ;  whereas  moral  violence  gradually  eats  under  the 
foundation  and  loosens  the  stones  of  the  edifice,  until  all 
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crumbloa  into  pieces,  as  if  under  tlie  invieiblo  and  irrnsponm- 
ble  hand  of  Time  himeoir.     Tliere  is  perhaps  moi'e  or  less  of 
priori  evidence  in  all  thia.      In  such  a  matter,  however, 
wo  do  not  choose  to  rest  on  such  evidence,  where  experii 
has  furnished  a  botter.     To  any  proof  from  experience 
quite  needless  for  us,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  allude  n» 
distinctly. 

In  the  operations  of  moral  force  there  is,  we  shall  ho 
delay,  hope  deferred,  long  watching.  Bo  it  so.  Delay 
bettor  than  defeat.  Delay  is  better  than  the  crowded  convict 
ship,  better  than  the  widows'  and  orphans'  tears,  the  deso- 
lated hearth,  the  unreaped  harvest.  There  is  more  practical 
wisdom  in  the  old  saying,  which  O'Gonnell  haa  made  his  own, 
than  in  a  whole  volume  of  the  Mirror  of  Par/iam&itt ;  One 
living  man  is  worth  two  dead  ones.  There  is  a  sentence  of 
siniiliir  import  from  a  higher  authority — "  A  living  tiog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion." 

This  "new  commandment"  of  moral  force  recommends 
itself  on  the  ground  of  expediency  and  utility,  on  the  princi- 

fde  of  the  gi-eatest  amount  of  profit  with  the  least  amount  of 
OBS.  But  this  is  tho  least,  tho  lowest  of  its  recommendations. 
It  is  a  principle  rooted  in  the  very  depths  of  Catliolio  mora- 
lity. We,  of  course,  do  not  mean  that  war  in  itself  is  not 
lawful ;  we  do  not  mean  that  active  and  violent  resistance  to 
tyranny  is,  in  itself,  unjustifiable  in  every  case.  But,  without 
launching  into  theories,  we  know  that  the  sublime  answer  of 
the  Christian  martyr  to  the  Roman  emperor  (quoted  by  S. 
Eucherius),  expressed  nothing  more  than  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  Church  :    "  Milites  sumus,   Imperator,  tui,  sod 

tamen  servi,  quod  libere  confitemur,  Dei et  nunc  nos  hieo 

ultima  vitic  necessitas  in  rebollionem  cocgit :  tenemus  ccce 
arma,  et  non  resistimus,  quia   mori  quam  occidere   satli 
volumus." 

We  love  our  country.  We  have  the  good  of  her  peopl< 
heart,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  advocate  what  we  are 
is  for  their  real  interest ;  therefore  it  is  that  we  wish  to 
this  great  principle  kept  before  their  minds  until  it  becomes 
a  part  of  their  ordinary  thinking,  of  their  feelings,  of  their 
prejudices.  We  know  that  never  was  the  devotion  of  that 
people  to  Catholic  truth  stronger  and  more  ardent  than  at 
thia  very  moment.  We  know  that  never  did  their  heai-ts 
beat  with  a  warmer,  a  holier  enthusiasm  towards  the  altMS 
<rf  God  and  the  priests  of  God ;  that  never  through 
hearts  did  the  life-blood  of  Catholic  morality  circulate 
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freely  than  now.  We  know  that,  crushed  as  that  people 
have  been,  with  neither  books  to  read^  nor  schools  to  fre- 
quent; the  paths  of  literature,  of  science,  of  civilization, 
barred  again  them,  with  the  sword  of  persecution  flaming  in 
their  faces,  if  they  dared  to  enter — we  know  that,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  squalid,  pennyless^  unlettered^  as  their 
masters  have  made  them^  they  possess  a  purity  of  soul,  a 
wealth  of  mind,  a  store  of  knowledge,  which  these  masters 
know  not  of,  and  possess  not,  and  cannot  appreciate ;  that 
the  beggars  and  day-labourers  and  bog-trotters,  who  make 
up  so  many  of  their  millions^  have  a  learning  more  sublime, 
more  adapted  to  give  true  elevation  to  human  nature,  than 
all  that  Bacon  taught  or  Newton  invented.  Knowing  this, 
we  are  jealous  of  any  new  teaching  that  would  tend  to  weaken 
their  strong  Catholic  feeling, — ^that  would  tend  to  make 
moral  well-being,  religious  influence,  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  physical  improvement  of  the  first.  We  are 
jealous  of  new  men  who  would  insinuate  that  the  principles 
of  political  science  are  to  be  tested  and  adopted  without  any 
reference  to  the  principles  of  faith.  We  are  jealous  of  those 
who,  to  polish  men'*s  minds,  would  lop  off  the  little  delicacies 
and  (as  the  world  would  call  them)  the  weaknesses  and 
superstitions  of  heaven's  own  grafting.  O,  we  have  been 
much  in  the  midst  of  this  people ;  we  have  been  among  them, 
not  as  artists  to  sketch  the  outward  character,  not  as  specu- 
lating upon  their  ways  in  the  cold  light  of  earth-born  phi- 
losophy ;  but  as  one  of  themselves,  knowing  them  and  known 
by  them,  loving  them  and  loved  by  them.  Often  has  our 
heart  been  warmed  to  God,  often  have  tears  (we  hope)  of 
devotion  started  to  our  eyes,  as  we  heard  the  phrases  of 
religious  teaching,  borrowed  from  their  own  sweet  dialect  or 
uttered  in  it,  and  blended  with  their  ordinary  everyday  dis- 
course, their  salutations,  their  jests,  their  bargains,  their 
counsels,  their  chidings,  their  fireside  tales ;  as  we  watched 
the  little  practices,  the  crossings,  the  kneelings,  the  reverence 
to  the  rudely-carved  crucifix,  the  lenten  rosary,  and  a  thousand 
such,  recalling  to  our  minds  the  well-known  words  of  Tertul- 
lian,  the  everyday  practices  of  Ambrose,  of  Augustine,  of 
Jerome --the  smaU  seeds  of  religion  which  expanded  in  the 
hearts  of  these  great  men  into  a  luxuriant  growth  that 
spread,  and  still  continues  to  spread  an  odour  of  sweetness 
over  all  the  Church  of  God.  Thus  through  all  the  words  and 
actions  of  this  people  there  runs  a  spirit  of  religion,  as  a 
thread  of  gold  interwoven  with  homely  texture,  making  their 
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life  itself  a  contimiofi  profession  of  faith.  These  oiitwai 
and  hardlj  perceptible  manifoatations  of  the  inward  Catholic 
epirit,  are  to  our  eyes  ae  the  lilies  of  the  field,  to  which 
'  Solomon  in  all  hie  glory  cannot  be  oomparod ;  we  wish  to  see 
them  growing  untouched  as  they  have  grown  for  agefi.  And 
we  beg  to  aaaure  our  readers  that  this  expression  of  our  wisli 
has  more  meaning  than  wo  are  disposed  here  to  convoy  more 
explicitly,  and  that  our  allusions  are  not  pointed  against  aiiy 
nothings. 

But  wherefore  introduce  all  this  about  the  principles  of 
Catholic  morality !  Are  wo,  then,  for  what  is  called  Catholic 
ascendancy  i — for  preserving  Catholic  morality  in  all  its 
strength  and  purity,  only  to  make  of  it  a  ladder  whereby  to 
climb  to  Catholic  despotism.  We  aro  for  no  such  thing. 
We  mean,  or  desire,  or  dream  of  no  such  thing.  We  desire 
no  political  ascendancy  for  Catholic  priesthood  or  Catliolin 
people.  As  for  the  priesthood,  they  have  already  an  nacend- 
ancy  which  is  derived  not  from  man,  or  from  man's  institu- 
tions, and  which  man  cannot  take  away.  They  have  that 
power  which  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world.  They 
have,  besides,  that  power  which  good  men  possess  over  the 
hearts  of  the  good.  They  have  that  power  over  the  people, 
which  they  possess,  and  despite  of  themselves  possess,  who 
work  for  the  people,  who  sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  who 
visit  the  sick,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  feed  the  hungry ; 
who,  to  succour  and  comfort  tho  dying  poor,  encounter  the 
midnight  storm,  the  breath  of  pestilence,  tho  damp  of  tho 
hovel,  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon;  whose  ministry  is  in 
"  journeying  often,  in  perils  of  water,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in 
perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  tho  wilderness,  in  perils  in  tho 
sea,  in  porils  from  false  brethren,  in  labour  and  painfulnesa, 
in  much  watching,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in 
cold  and  nakedness;"  whose  time  is  the  people's,  whose 
learning  is  the  people's,  whose  talents  are  the  people's,  whose 
thoughts  are  the  people's,  whose  prayers  are  the  people's, 
whose  life  ia  tho  people's  ;  who  spi-ang  from  the  people,  who 
are  educated  for  the  people,  who  ave  anointed  for  the  people, 
who  live  with  the  people,  and  who,  if  necessary,  would  die 
for  the  salvation  of  tho  people.  The  real,  the  permanent 
power  which  the  priesthood  of  Ireland  possess  is  that  which 
springs  from  elements  like  these.  It  is  a  power  not  conferred 
by  charter,  nor  won  by  conquest,  nor  guarded  by  tho  sword, 
nor  fed  by  green  acres  and  chests  of  gold.  It  is  a  power, 
therefore,  which  nor  legislators  nor  conquerors  nor  soldiers 
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nor  robberig  can  destroy  or  impair.  You  may  insult  that 
priesthood,  you  may  slander  them,  you  may  rail  at  them,  you 
may  hunt  them  down  like  wolves,  you  may  fix  a  price  upon 
their  heads,  you  may  banish  them  in  scores,  you  may  butcher 
them  in  scores, — ^but  to  destroy  their  devotion  to  the  people 
or  the  people's  devotion  to  them,  you  cannot  prevail,  your 
armies  cannot  prevail,  the  sates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.  There 
are  but  two  ways  of  crushing  this  ascendancy — bribe  with 
gold,  or  corrupt  with  unsound  teaching.  Accomplish  either 
of  these  two  projects,  IP  you  can,  and  then  indeed  you  may 
rest  awhile  and  await  quietly  the  sure  and  speedy  dawning  of 
that  day — or  rather  the  gathering  shades  of  that  dismal 
night — when  this  mighty  tree  which  spreads  its  ever  green 
branches  over  seven  nullions  of  human  beings  (who  alas  !  have 
no  other  shade  to  repose  under)  shall  wither  down  into  a 
shrivelled  and  leafless  trunk. 

This  power,  which  is  little  else  than  the  influence  of  virtue 
herself,  it  is  not  of  course  our  wish  to  see  impaired,  and,  if 
such  were  our  wish,  vain  and  wicked  would  it  be.  But  power 
beyond  this  for  the  priesthood,  the  power  of  the  sword,  the 
power  of  gold,  the  power  of  secular  authority,  we  love  not,  we 
covet  not,  we  reject,  we  abhor. 

But  wherefore  then  our  ardent  desire  for  the  preservation 
and  strengthening  of  the  principles  of  pure  Catholic  morality 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  Because  (to  confine  our  views  to 
the  present  world)  we  believe  that  their  only  sure  hopes  of 
success  in  the  great  struggle  for  civil  rights,  rest  upon  that 
struggle  continuing,  as  it  has  begun,  in  peace— peace,  we 
mean,  as  opposed  to  physical  violence,  as  opposed  to  violation 
of  the  laws  of  God  or  man.  Because  we  are  convinced  that 
the  strongest — beyond  all  comparison,  the  strongest  security 
for  the  continuance  of  this  peace,  is  in  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious faith  and  religious  feeling.  We  are  convinced  of  this, 
because  we  have  faith  ourselves  in  the  power  of  religion  where 
every  other  influence  is  powerless  for  good;  because  we 
know — (we  are  not  now  talking  theology  or  controversy,  or 
any  thing  of  the  sort,  but  we  are  merely  stating  facts) — 
because  we  know  that  the  first  salutation  of  religion  to  the 
heart  it  enters,  is  peace ;  because  we  know  that  the  spirit  of 
genuine  religion  is  as  powerful  to  rouse  the  torpid,  to  man 
the  timid,  to  combine  the  disunited,  as  it  is  to  check  the 
impetuous,  to  tame  the  violent ;  because  we  know — who  is 
there  who  does  not  know  ? — the  power  of  religious  feeling 
on  the  Irishman's  heart — religion,  for  which  he  has  sufiTered 
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I  90  rouoh  and  so  long — religion,  for  which  he  is  a  beggar  and 
I  a  slave — religion,  for  which  his  fathers  have  become  aliens 
*  and  nutcaeta  and  convicts  and  martyrs — religion,  for  whose 
Bftko  he  has,  while  labouring  for  hia  daily  bread,  produi 
temples  worthy  of  the  Most  High,  and  marble  altars,  s 
tabernacles  of  precious  stono,  and  chaiioes  of  silver  and 
gold. 

Wo  believe  all  this  firmly ;  and  therefore  we  speak  it 
t  plainly. 

I       The  topic  which  has  eiiiployod  our  pen  sineo  nearly 
commoncement  of  this  article,  we  did  not,  at  setting 
mean  to  pursue  farther  than  through  ono  or  two  short  sen- 
tences.    We  havo  wandered  away  and   away.      But  Irish 
politics  is  a  boiling  sea,  all  whirlpools  and  clashing  billows, 

I"  deep  calling  unto  deep,"  and  whoever  plunges  therein  needs 
skill  and  experience  and  a  strong  arm,  not  to  be  flung  to  and 
fro,  as  the  wind  or  wave  liateth.  Whoever  sets  about 
exploring  any  single  fact  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  is  liable  to 
be  stopped  at  every  step  by  something  he  was  not  looking 
for ;  as  a  person  proposing  to  visit  some  particular  invalid  in 
fin  hospital,  is  detained,  as  he  passes  along,  by  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  lie  in  his  way.  All  that  we  have  said  boa  been 
of  course  said  before.  Our  remarks  have  no  pretensions  Ut 
novelty.  But,  if  they  have  any  claim  to  truth  and  utility,  it 
cannot  be  useless  to  have  uttered  them,  albeit  the  place  they 
Oooupy  might  have  been  designed  for  other  themes.  ]Jut  we 
must  not  wander  again. 
The  hope  of  Ireland,  then,  is  in  moral  force.  We  havo 
already  stated  in  a  rapid  manner  some  of  all  we  think  to  bo 
comprised  in  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  One  of  the  ele- 
ments of  moral  force  is  the  power  of  tnith,  of  plain  facts  set 
forth  in  plain  guise,  proved  by  plain  arguments,  and  put 
■  ■before  men's  eyes  that  they  may  see  and  understand  and 
I  ItelievQ ;  and  put  before  their  eyes  in  different  forms,  that  they 
koiay  suspect  no  delusion ;  and  put  before  their  eyes  again  and 
~igaiii  and  again,  that  they  may  not  forget. 

The  two  pamphlets,  or  rather  the  pamphlet  aud  the  volume 
y[for  the  "  Argument  for  Ireland"  is  a  volume),  which  stand 
t  the  head  of  our  article,  are  specimens  of  tUie  element  of 
knora!  force.  Mr.  Staunton's  Reply  wo  had  road  over  atten- 
lively,  before  wo  conmieuced  our  article,  Mr,  O'Connall's 
Kiok  has  only  come  to  hand  during  the  present  writioi 
flMorch  17 — au  auspicious  day  !). 
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Mr.  Staunton  has  been  long  known  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
as  one  of  the  patriots  of  the  ''  new  sect,'^  whose  conduct  is 
formed  upon  the  golden  principle  of  O'Connell,  of  which  we 
have  already  said  so  much.  His  labours  in  the  public  cause 
have  been  numerous  and  most  valuable ;  the  more  me- 
ritorious, because  they  have  been  expended  chiefly  in  those 
departments  in  which  merit  cannot  be  adequately  appreciated 
by  the  many — in  statistical  and  financial  enquiries,  m  drawing 
up  or  correcting  or  deducing  important  conclusions  from 
tables  of  imports  and  exports,  long  battalions  of  figures,  dry 
details  of  arithmetic,  and  the  like.  It  is  easy  in  a  country 
like  Ireland,  ^'  among  a  people,**^  as  one  of  their  bitterest 
enemies  (Lord  Brougham)  admits,  ^'  famous  for  their  almost 
universal  oratorical  genius,"  to  find  eloquent  speakers  and 
writers.  Fancy,  imagination,  passion,  unlimited  power  of 
language — these  are  to  be  met  with  in  abundance,  in  every 
political  assembly,  in  every  club  room,  in  every  school-house. 
But  accurate,  ready,  extensive  information  on  dry,  repulsive, 
intricate  subjects  of  investigation,  that  lie  out  of  the  com- 
mon course  of  study,  and  patience  and  self-denial,  such  as 
Mr.  Staunton  has  evinced,  in  working  in  such  mines  and 
elaborating  such  materials — these  are  qualities  as  rare  as 
they  are  useful ;  qualities  in  which  Mr.  Staunton  stands  pre- 
eminent. 

Mr.  John  O'Connell  has  a  name  whose  splendour,  as  it  is 
beyond  his  power  to  increase,  so  it  will  be  his  greatest  glory 
to  sustain.  His  name  is,  indeed,  his  greatest  glory,  but  it  is 
not  his  greatest  merit.  A  feeling  of  delicacy  ought,  perhaps, 
to  prevent  us  from  saying  more  of  one  by  whose  solid  and 
interesting  contributions,  it  is  now  well  known,  our  pages 
have  been  frequently  enriched.  If  he  were,  however,  merely 
a  contributor  to  the  DMin  Beview,  we  should,  perhaps,  pre- 
serve a  stricter  silence.  But  we  know  of  no  maxim  of 
delicacy  or  etiquette  to  prevent  us  from  saying  what  we  think 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  and  honest  of  the  Irish  patriots,  of 
the  son  of  the  greatest  man  now  living,  the  greatest  man  that 
Ireland  ever  possessed,  or  ever  will  possess.  (There  are  some 
events  which  one  may  predict  for  a  certainty,  without  laying 
claim  to  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet.)  Of  Mr.  J.  O'ConnelFs 
devotion  to  his  country,  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  paper  to 
say  a  single  word ;  of  his  accurate  and  extensive  political 
knowledge,  the  volume  before  us,  and  his  speeches,  within  the 
last  twelve  months  especially,  furnish  abundant  proof ;  of  his 
graceful  and  simple  stylo  of  writing,  we  could  not  speak  as 
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we  think,  without  tacitly  praising  our  own  journal.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  poseossee  the  genius 
of  hia  illustrious  father.  The  die  was  broken  when  ffe  was 
bom.  But  there  ia  one  characteristic  of  the  Liberator's 
min<l,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted  iu  passing,  and 
which  scoma  to  us  to  have  descended  to  his  aon  iuno  ordinary 
degree.  We  allude  to  the  rich  vein  of  common  sense  which 
pervades  all  the  views  of  the  former, — the  simple,  homely, 
and  thorouffhly  practical  turn  of  his  mind,  even  in  its 
mightiest  efforta.  Mr.  John  O'Connell  is  none  of  your  holy- 
day  orators,  who  shoot  up,  like  sky-rockets,  once  in  tho  three 
months,  and  scatter  a  multitude  of  brilliant  worda  and  daz- 
zling thoughts,  and  then  go  out.  He  ia  master  of  the  great 
Irish  political  questions,  in  all  their  details,  as  well  as  in 
thoir  more  general  and  obvious  features.  He  has  evidently 
worked  hard  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
exact  state  of  every  question,  the  arguments  for  and  against, 
objections  and  their  solutions.  Hence  his  writings  and 
speeches  have  what  wo  might  term  a  Bcholarlike  appearance. 
They  exhibit  the  clearness,  precision,  and  fulness  in  matter. 
^^  which  mark  the  productions  of  those  who  study  to  know 
^ft  not  merely  to  write  for  some  particular  occasion.  In 
^B  respect  he  very  much  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Staunton ;  and 
^V  are  therefore  particularly  delighted  to  have  received 
"  Argument  for  Ireland,"  before  we  cauie  to  the  close  of 
article,  as  an  opportunity  is  thus  given  us  of  coupling  together 
the  names  of  two  gentlemen,  who  possess  such  striking 
resemblances  in  mental  excollonco,  and  who  possess  besid* 

■  what  is  far  more  valuable,  eminence  in  every  honoural ' 
manly,  and  generous  quality  of  the  heart. 
We  eonld  uot,  within  any  reasonable  limits,  present 
readers  with  a  fair  abstract  of  either  of  these  two  proi 
tions,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  are  not  bloated, 
spongy  things  that  bear  compression,  and  are  tho  better  of 
it.     One  great  advantage  which  wo  anticipate  from  the  mul- 
L  tiplioation  and  circulation  of  writings  like  these,  beside  that 
I  directly  aimed  at  by  the  authors,  ia,  that  they  will  help  to 
l-oreate  where  it  is  wanting,  and  cherish  where  it  exists,  a  habit 
T  of  close  thinking  upon  political  affairs,  and  enable  the  people 
to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them.     Whatever 
tends  to  substituto   the  strength  and  determination  of  in- 
fi>FDied  judgment  for  those  of  mere  feeling,  in  political  agitor 
nion,  is  a  good. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  propnsps  to  prove— among  mi 
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other  things — that  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  of  inferior  quality ; 
that  the  Irish  were  in  a  worse  than  savage  state  before  the 
landing  of  Henry  II.,  and  that  to  him  the  people  were  in- 
debted for  several  social  improvements  (the  expulsion  of  the 
Danes,  it  appears,  among  the  rest!);  that  the  government 
of  1798  did  not  allow  the  rebellion  to  go  on,  after  they  had 
become  well  acquainted  with  its  existence  and  its  whole 
machinery ;  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay 
before  the  Union ;  that,  since  the  Union,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  everything  in  which  increase  denotes  prosperity ; 
and  that,  where  there  has  been  decrease,  the  Union  is  not  to 
blame. 

To  bear  out  these  strange  positions,  Mr.  Martin  quotes 
history,  parliamentary  and  other  reports,  tables,  testimonies 
of  individuals,  without  end.  Mr.  Staunton  follows  him 
through  his  assertions,  his  proofs,  his  authorities.  He  shows 
that  he  has  blundered  in  history,  blundered  in  grammar, 
blundered  in  political  economy,  blundered  in  statistics,  blun- 
dered in  arithmetic,  blundered  in  everything ;  and  yet  upon 
these  blunders  his  conclusions  are  based.  Mr.  Staunton 
shews  that  he  has  taken  false  tables  of  calculation,  and  mu- 
tilated and  suppressed  correct  ones,  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose. For  example :  Mr.  Martin  states  that  there  has  been 
a  comparative  as  well  as  positive  increase  in  the  number  of 
bushels  of  malt,  charged  with  duty  in  Ireland.  To  prove 
this  statement,  he  produces  a  comparative  table  of  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  charged  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
The  table  is  taken  from  a  parliamentary  paper  of  1840.  He 
does  not,  however,  publish  the  whole  table,  which  runs  from 
1810  to  1840;  he  selects  eight  years,  which  8^^m  to  prove 
his  case,  out  of  the  thirty.  Mr.  Staunton  quotes  the  whole 
table,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  has  been  in  Ireland  a 
decrease,  both  comparative  and  positive.  The  increase  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  year  (1810  and  1840)  being,  in  Eng- 
land, from  twenty-three  millions  to  thirty-four  millions  of 
bushels ;  in  Scotland,  from  less  than  one  million  to  upwards 
of  four  millions;  in  Ireland,  the  decrease  being,  between  the 
same  years,  from  three  millions  to  about  one  million  and  a  half. 
The  scandalous  dishonesty  exposed  in  this  single  instance  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  Mr.  Martin'*s  testimony  in  every 
other.  We  have  just  as  much  confidence  in  his  book,  upon 
its  own  authority,  as  we  have  in  the  story  of  Blue  Beard 
or  Valentine  and  Orson. 
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We  oito  tlio  foregoing  luemly  ae  ono  inetanco  out  of 
many  as  bad  or  worse.  We  have  not  epace  for  more.  We 
eliall,  howeviip,  make  room  for  one  Bhort  remark,  in  addition 
to  the  very  conciuuive  reply  wliich  Mr.  Staunton  gives  to 
Mr.  Martin's  inference  from  tho  increase  of  population  in 
Ireland  since  the  Union.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  thie 
increase  is  the  morality  of  the  people,  the  liigh  standard 
female  purity.  There  is  not,  we  firmly  believe,  in  the 
world,  another  nation  in  which  woman's  chastity  is  ' 
honour,  and  the  slightest  stain  upon  her  virtue  a  det 
infamy.  The  poor  peasant  will  bear  with  resignation  the 
of  his  worldly  goods,  the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty,  tli« 
desertion  of  ft'iends,  the  death  of  his  nearest  and  dearest ; 
but  the  dishonour  of  his  daughter  he  cannot  bear.  We  have 
seen  the  old  man,  who  had  enjoyed  better  days,  cheerful, 
though  lonely  and  poor  and  naked  and  hungry,  and  stricken 
with  disease ;  but  wo  have  seen  a  daughters  shame  at  once 
break  that  heart  which  all  the  world  could  not  break,  and 
bring  down  his  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  God  and 
his  holy  aogels  alone  know  how  much  of  the  heroic  virtues 
which  the  Church  delights  to  celebrate  in  her  confessors  and 
virgins,  dwells  under  the  rude  and  lowly  exterior  so  often 
made  the  butt  of  the  jester's  buffoonery  and  the  philoeo- 
phert  .Ii8.r. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  gratify  as  woU  our  own 
desires  as  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  by  presenting  them 
with  some  general  outline  of  the  substance  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
book.  This  pleasing  task  we  cannot  perform,  not  so  nnich 
because  we  have  already  written  enough  for  a  single  article, 
as  because,  from  the  late  hour  at  which  the  "  Argmnent  for 
Ireland"  came  to  hand,  and  from  the  pressure  of  heavy  and 
constant  professional  occupations  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  peruse  it  with  due  attention.*     The  same  reasons  will,  wo 

*  Were  this  priDciploofaotiTritiiigtat  least  Dut  of  acssoof  iieceautv),>boal 
vhu  one  has  not  !iiitGui(.-iilJy  studied,  more  (^□orallj'  luted  apon,  Ilio  world 
would  be  saved  a  groat  many  verj  foolish  and  Tcry  false  asscrtionE.  Some 
writer  in  one  of  the  nswspapvra, — with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  showiiq; 
off  his  profound  knowledge  of  history, — oompluned  that,  in  the  artial*  on 
^^  "  O'CooneU  and  Brougham,"  Sic,  in  our  last  number,  we  attributed  the  homn 
^^^  of  the  Freuch  revolution  lo  (ho  French  Encjclopicdiata ;  whereas,  according  ta 
^^H  (hii  aapient  acribc,  we  should  have  mentioDed,  among  other  omitted  einaes.  the 
^^H  mtruptian  of  many  of  the  French  clergy.  Nothing  can  he  more  gross  than  thil 
^^H   pervernoD  of  our  phuneet  meaning,  and  indeed  of  ■-..■.. 

^■.v«J 
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,T«ry  page  (4T7)  of  the  article  referred  to.    The  fact  being,  that  we  ihera  asf 
pnaaly  itala  that  (he  writings  of  the  French  infidels  (by  u>e  way,  not  iMMlh 
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hope,  plead  our  excuse  for  the  omission  of  other  topics  of 
present  interest,  which  would  naturally  come  in  here,  and 
which  we  intended  to  introduce. 

Upon  the  merits  of  the  great  question  of  the  repeal  we 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  touch.  But  thus  much  we 
will  say,  that  no  sensible  and  fair-minded  man,  who  has 
examined  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  be  he 
repealer  or  non-repealer,  can  help  admitting  the  foUowinfi^ 
facts — that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  in  a  state  of  frightfm 
wretchedness  and  destitution — that  this  is  true,  not  only  of  a 
particular  locality  or  of  a  small  class,  but  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population,  through  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land ;  in  cities,  in  towns,  in  villages,  in  lonely  cabins ;  in 
tracts  of  rich  soil  as  well  as  poor ;  in  the  east  as  well  as  in 
the  remote  west ;  in  the  open  country  as  well  as  among  the 
wild  mountains — that  this  destitution  extends  to  every  thing 
that  makes  the  support  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  existence, 
to  their  dwellings,  their  household  furniture,  their  food,  their 
clothing — that  this  wretchedness  is  such  as  would  extinguish 
civilization  and  moral  feeling,  but  for  the  too  strong  power, 
in  the  other  direction,  of  the  genius  of  the  people,  of  the 
natural  goodness  of  their  hearts,  of  the  principles  of  religion, 
aye,  and  (why  should  we  not  speak  the  whole  truth  ?)  of  the 
influence  of  the  great  Agitator  himself.  These  are  not  facts 
hidden  in  books  of  travels,  or  in  histories,  or  in  parliamentary 
reports ;  facts  requiring  study  and  minute  investigation  and 
balancing  of  authorities  to  establish.  They  are  facts  that 
stare  us  in  the  face,  and  stun  our  ears,  and  knock  loudly  at 
our  hearts,  and  sadden  the  very  aspect  of  earth  around  us 
and  heaven  above  us.  They  are  facts  which  no  man  in  his 
senses  can  seriously  deny  or  doubt.     The  Tories  cannot  deiiy 


the  Encyclopsedists)  were  not  the  sole  cause,  although  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  they  were  the  chief  of  the  positiye,  efficient  causes  (of  which  only  we 
were  speaking) — not  of  the  French  revolution,  as  such,  but — of  the  unparallel* 
led  atrocities  which  accompanied  it:  the  latter  of  which  we  took  especial  pains, 
in  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  page,  to  distingmsh  from  the 
former.  As  to  the  corruptions  of  the  French  secular  clergy,  we  could  very 
easily  show  that  the  most  monstrous  exaggerations  upon  this  subject  are  found 
in  £n^lish  writers,  from  whom  we  conclude  our  wiseacre  derived  all  the  in- 
formation he  had  about  the  matter.  The  truth  is  that  it  would  have  been  alto- 
gether beside  our  purpose,  as  any  one  might  see,  who  would  consider  the  drift 
of  our  very  obvious  argument,  to  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  all  the  causes 
which  combined  to  prcMuoe  the  horrors  and  crimes  in  question.  It  was  not  our 
object  to  give  a  summary  of  French  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years ;  nor  was  it  our  wish  to  publish  a  libel  on  the  French 
clergy  of  the  same  period. 
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deny  them — but  tho  Irish  alono  feel  them.  No  leas  i 
sistible  are  the  facts  that  follow — that  the  i  ' 
upon  the  people ;  they  neither  desired  it,  nor  consented  to  it, 
nor  sanctioned  it — that  it  wae  brought  about  by  most  wicked 
men,  and  most  wicked  means,  for  most  wicked  pui'poses ;  by 
perjury,  by  false  promises,  by  enormous  bribery ;  by  the  sale 
of  peerages,  of  bishoprics,  of  judgeships;  by  creating  and 
then  fomenting  rebellion,  by  great  persecutions  infitcted  and 
greater  persecutions  threatened,  by  the  substitution  of  courts 
martial  for  courts  of  law;  by  hanging  and  shooting  and 
house  burning,  and  house  breaking ;  and,  in  a  word,  by  all 
sorts  of  crimes  against  all  sorts  of  laws  natural,  divine,  and 
human* — that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  has  declined  einco 
the  union,  and  in  consequence  of  the  union,  ber  ports  deserted, 
her  manufactories  in  ruins,  her  custom-house  dwindled  into  a 
heap  of  empty  lumber  rooms,  her  palaces  into  lodging-houses, 
her  merchants  into  pedlars,  her  tradesmen  into  paupers,  her 
farmers  into  day-labourers,  ami  all  things  decayed  from  good 
to  bati,  from  bad  to  worse. 

All  thuso  are  so  many  facts.     Nor  are  we  aware  that  any 
man,  having  any  regard  to   a  character  for  veracity,  and 
having  enjoyed  the  most  ordinary  opportunities  of  accurate 
information,  has  ever  questioned  the  truth  of  tliem  in  any 
substantial  and  essential  point.     Sir   Robert   Peel   in   tho 
course  of  his  speech,  at  the  close  of  the  late  debate,  in 
answering  one  of  tho  charges  brought  against  his  government, 
namely,  that  of  systematic  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  places 
of  trust  and  emolument,   replied   that    he  promoted    Mr. 
Howley.     This  is  exactly  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  style.     Except 
in  a  reply  framed  after  such  a  model,  we  never  heard  any  one 
of  the  great  facts  we  have  statvd  regarding  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  people,  the  means  by  which  the  union  waa 
^^    carried,  and  the  fruits  of  tho  union,  denied  by  any  one. 
^^       These,  then,  are  facts  and  premises  imdeniable  and  i 
^H  denied.     We  draw  no  conclusion  from  them ;  wu  ore  not  n 
^H,  arguing  the  repeal  question.     But  we  know  that  there  i 
^^K  eonclusion  which  must  follow,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  dti 
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logue,  if  it  be  time  that  a  robber  cannot  retain  his  plunder,  if 
it  bo  true  that  man  on  earth  is  bound  to  justice,  and  that 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven  to  punish  the  wicked  and  reward 
the  good. 


Art.  IX. — Three  Chapters  of  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppres- 
sion  of  Monasteries.  Edited  from  the  originals  in  the 
British  Museum,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
&c.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France.     London :  printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  1843. 

IF  we  compare  the  existing  ideas  concerning  the  monastic 
state,  with  the  sentiments  of  our  ancestors  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  we  shall  find  that  the  opinions  of  men 
have  seldom  undergone  so  total  a  change.  Then,  and  for 
nine  centuries  before,  the  monks  were  known,  by  actual, 
daily,  contact ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  were  loved  and  vene- 
rated :  now,  they  are  too  often  viewed  only  through  the  dis- 
torted medium  of  romance :  they  have  become  objects  of 
ridicule;  sometimes,  even,  of  execration.  Unhappily,  few 
have  the  patience,  even  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  of 
endeavouring  to  rectify  their  judgment,  by  an  examination 
into  the  grounds  of  both  opinions.  Some  account  for  this 
contradiction  by  the  strange  idea,  that  our  ancestors,  for 
nine  hundred  years,  were  deficient  in  common  sense  or  ordi- 
nary virtue;  while  others,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  remoter  ages,  arrive  at  once  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
monastic  state,  however  good  and  holy  in  its  commencement, 
had  really  fallen  into  the  deplorable  condition  of  which  they 
have  heard  so  many  recitals.  By  these  gratuitous  supposi- 
tions, we  may  somewhat  conceal,  but  we  cannot  remove,  the 
diflSculty.  If  we  love  truth,  if  we  would  not  mistake  asser- 
tion for  argument,  but  would  impartially  learn  the  real 
workings  of  the  monastic  system,  we  must  shake  off  for  a 
while  the  thoughts  peculiar  to  our  age ;  we  must  patiently 
scrutinize  the  past,  must  learn  its  peculiar  circumstances,  its 
ideas,  its  feelings ;  thus,  at  last,  we  may  hope,  that  the  main 
features  of  the  edifice,  that  will  rise  before  us,  will  be  such 
as  was  once  a  reality  to  fifty  generations  of  our  forefathers. 
Let  us  then  turn  to  these  by-gone  times :  let  us  leave  the 
age  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty ;  pass  the  Stuarts  and  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  look  on  England,  its  people,  and  its  scenery, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Sixth  Henry.     It  was  a  time 


I 
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when  England  was  free,  but  not  licentious ;  when  the  greater 
part  of  its  population,  instead  of  being  crowded  together  in 
dense  masacs,  were  scattered  in  hamlets  over  tlie  face  of  the 
country.  The  grim  Norman  fortress  had  been  deserted 
for  the  magnificent  palace;  the  comfortable  homesteads  of 
yeoman  and  franklin  were  thickly  grouped  around  the  mo- 
nistic pile.  Merchants  assembled  in  princely  halls;  citizens 
were  busied  with  an  increasinff  commerce ;  and  the  peasant 
was  cheered  in  his  toil  with  the  frequent  holiday,  the  rude 
plenty,  and  the  cheerful  hearth.  All  spoke  of  peace,  when 
suddenly  the  storm  of  civil  war  burst  upon  the  land, 
once  all  was  amazement  and  clamour.  The  adverse  cries 
York  and  Lancaster  are  heard  from  afar ;  beacons  gli 
upon  the  heights;  the  noble  arms  in  hnstc;  once  more 
lanoe  is  in  rest,  the  moat  is  filled,  the  quiver  stored.  Armies 
encounter,  dynasties  rise  and  fall ;  but  not  till  one  hundred 
thousand  Englishmen  had  shed  their  blood,  did  the  storm 
abate.  Allayed  for  awhile,  it  again  thickened,  nor  was  the 
field  of  Bosworth  the  last  of  its  ravages.  It  passed  at  length, 
and  franklin  and  yeoman,  burgher  and  peasant,  Bcemed  as 
blithe,  as  prosperous  as  ever.  But  the  palaces  and  castles,  the 
hearths  of  the  high  and  chivalrous — all  now  are  silent ;  or 
echoing  only  to  tlio  voice  of  strangers.  The  old  barons,  the 
iron  of  frame  and  princely  of  heart,  were  now  a  departed 
race  ;  from  the  victims  of  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's  to 
the  king-maker,  or  the  heir  apparent  of  the  third  Hichard, 
nearly  all  had  gone  to  their  account.  For  them  there  was  no 
quarter,  death  reaped  his  full  harvest.  In  the  cities  of  the 
Continent,  the  duke  of  Exeter  and  one  or  two  others,  were 
Been  for  awhile,  barefooted,  and  begging  tlicir  bread.  They 
too  disapijeared ;  were  heard  of  no  more.  A  few  yet  sojourned 
in  the  halls  of  their  fathers ;  but  their  spirit  was  crushed  by 
the  misfortunes  of  their  order:  they  and  the  gentry,  that 
served  to  recruit  their  ranks,  were  alike  the  passive  servants 
of  the  crown.  Their  power  and  influence  were  gone;  were 
now  the  appendages  of  royalty.  Woe  to  the  man  that  dared 
to  affect  an  appearance  of  state,  to  emidate  the  pomp  of  Ids 
ancestors :  if  he  yet  possessed  targe  domains,  he  was  danger- 
ous, and  hke  tlie  hapless  duke  of  Buckingham,  must  atone  for 
hie  power  on  the  scaffold  ;  if  less  to  be  feared,  he  waa  we  ' 
oned  fltill  more,  by  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Ms 
tenance.  It  was  a  painful  sight  to  mark  how  disdainfulW 
monarch  trampled  down  every  token  of  spirit.  Under  Hou. 
VTII,  the  task  was  completed :  the  nobles  were  literally  t! 
slaves  of  the  crown. 
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In  the  house  of  Commons,  the  representatives  of  the  coun- 
ties were  chiefly  gentry,  and  partook  of  the  servility  of  the 
Lords.  Of  the  burgesses,  many  were  chosen  through  the 
influence  of  the  court ;  and  from  both  of  these  classes  the 
infection  seized  upon  the  rest.  For  awhile.  Sir  Thomas 
More  endeavoured  to  infuse  his  own  spirit  into  this  degraded 
mass.  To  the  consternation  of  Wolsey,  and  to  the  grievous 
displeasure  of  Henry,  they  had  once  the  boldness  to  make  a 
feeble  opposition.  When  Sir  Thomas  Audley  supplanted 
More  in  the  chair  of  the  Commons,  the  house  relapsed  into  its 
former  obsequiousness. 

In  Norman  times  the  barons  dared  singly  to  beard  the 
power  of  the  king ;  more  recently,  they  banded  with  the 
Commons,  and  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  fiercest 
Plantagenet.  The  Commons,  on  their  part,  had  more  than 
once  upheld  their  rights  against  both  king  and  lords.  Now, 
both  orders  shrank  before  the  frown  of  the  monarch,  applauded 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  and  could  hardly  pay  suflS- 
cient  adoration  to  the  kingly  idol.* 

Could  any  reflecting  man  behold  with  indifference  such  a 
change,  sucn  an  accession  of  power  to  the  crown  ?  Even  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  power  of  the  Commons  is  so  great, 
would  it  appear  safe  for  the  crown  to  have  at  its  disposal  the 
votes  and  entire  influence  of  the  Lords  ?  What,  then,  if  it 
could  interfere  in  the  election  of  the  Commons,  and  limit  their 
freedom  of  debate  to  what  it  chose  to  call  "  decency  ?"  What, 
then,  must  we  say  of  the  men  whose  selfishness  could  make 
them  the  instruments  of  royal  encroachment  ?  Who  could 
not  only  suffer  all  the  power  of  the  state  to  be  engrossed  by 
the  king,  but  actually  consented,  and  even  proposed,  to  add 

*  Lingard  thus  describes  a  scene  that  generally  occurred  at  the  o|>ening  of 
parliament:  "  The  orators,  in  their  efforts  to  surpass  each  other,  fed  his  vanity 
with  the  most  hyperbolical  praise.  Cromwell  was  unable,  he  believed  all  men 
were  unable,  to  aescribe  the  unutterable  qualities  of  the  royal  mind,  the  sublime 
virtues  of  the  royal  heart  Rich  told  him  that  in  wisdom  he  was  equal  to  Solo- 
mon, in  strength  and  courage  to  Sampson,  in  beauty  and  address  to  Absalom  ; 
and  Audeley  declared  before  his  face,  that  God  had  anointed  him  with  the  oil 
of  wisdom  above  his  fellows,  above  the  other  kings  of  the  earth,  above  all  his 

Eredecessors ;  had  e^ven  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  with  which 
e  had  prostrated  me  Roman  Goliath  ;  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war, 
by  which  he  had  gained  the  most  brilliant  victories  at  the  same  time  in  remote 
places ;  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  government,  by  which  he  had  for 
thirty  years  secured  to  his  own  realm  the  blessings  of  peace,  while  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  su tiered  the  calamities  of  war.  During  these  harangues,  as 
often  as  the  wonls  "  most  sacred  majesty"  were  repeated,  or  as  any  emphatic 
expression  was  pronounced,  the  lords  rose,  and  the  whole  assembly,  in  token  of 
respect  and  assent,  bowed  profoundly  to  the  demi-God  on  the  throne." — Vol.  iv. 
pp.  361-4. 


to  its  Btrength  the  vast   possessions  and    the  entire  u^^| 
ence  of  the  ccclesiastleol  body  i'  ^^1 

The  power  of  the  crown  was  thus  closely  verging  upon  de»- 
potisra.  Could  he  be  the  friend  of  his  country  that  at  so  critical 
a  moment  laboured  to  remove  the  only  check  upon  the 
monarch's  will  ?  Could  they  be  enemies  of  their  country  that 
gave  their  lives  for  this  liist  remnant  of  liberty  ?  Cranmer, 
Cromwell,  strove  to  seize  for  the  king,  while  the  monks  strug- 
gled to  defend  the  only  power  in  tlie  state  that  was  yet  inde- 
pendent. How  were  they  rewarded  ?  We  epealc  not  of 
motives,  but  of  facts:  and  of  facts  only  as  far  as  they  acted 
to  the  weal  or  the  ruin  of  the  country.  The  former  were 
honoured  and  enriched;  the  latter  vilified  and  punished. 
When  posterity  had  shaken  oflf'  the  chains  tbat  had  been 
imposed  by  the  Tudors,  they  forgot  the  champions  that  had 
stood  up  for  the  national  rights.  Because  their  principal 
motive  was  the  preservation  of  a  faith  that  was  now  an  object 
of  persecution,  the  essential  fact  was  overlooked,  and  tlie 
Lamberts  and  Vanes  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  monks, 
their  creed  and  its  profession,  with  the  same  fury  as  they 
wreaked  it  upon  tlie  cathedral  church,  or  the  devoted  royalist. 

Hampden  and  Sydney  withstood  the  first  and  second 
Charles,  tlie  mere  shadows  of  tlie  Tudor ;  and  their  names 
have  been  banded  down  as  those  of  patriots,  almost  as  those 
of  martyrs.  Though  their  opposition  was  unconstitutional ; 
though  the  former  was  shot  in  actual  service  against  his 
sovereign ;  though  the  latter  was  no  better  than  a  conspira- 
tor; their  faults  have  been  forgotten:  enough  that  they  boldly 
withstood  those  that  were  deemed  the  tynuits  of  their  people. 
What  a  contrast !  On  the  one  hand,  Hampden  and  Sydney 
almost  deified:  on  the  other,  the  withstandera  of  Henry  VIII 
still  hooted  down  by  the  cry  that  the  tyrant  himself  first 
raised. 

Before  the  time  of  Henry,  many  a  royal  aggressor  had 
been  rebuked  by  the  monks.  Whence,  then,  the  implacable 
enmity  with  which  they  are  now  to  be  pursued  ?  Because, 
among  the  crowd  of  Henry's  flatterers,  there  was  oue  that 
had  expressed  his  determination  "to  make  or  mar."*  Ue 
sees  that  the  King  has  for  five  years  sought  a  divorce,  and 
is  becoming  desperate;  ready  for  any  measure  that  will  enable 
him  to  repudiate  his  Queen.  He  approaches  the  royal  person, 
and,   havmg   obtained   an  audience,  pours  hb  flattery  into 
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greedy  ears.  Why  must  his  princely  desires  be  controled  ? 
Who  is  this  bishop  of  Kome  that  dares  to  hesitate  about  the 
gratification  of  the  royal  will?  Was  the  King  to  forego  his 
right  in  consequence  of  such  an  interposition  ?  The  north 
oi  Germany  had  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Pope ;  why 
should  the  potent  Henry  remain  under  his  subjection  ?  Let 
him  but  assert  his  royal  supremacy  in  all  matters,  ecclesiastical 
or  secular,  and  all  difficulties  wiU  vanish :  the  divorce  would 
be  feasible,  and  the  clergy  would  be  completely  at  his  mercy.* 

Well  did  Cromwell  and  his  fellow  sycophants  know  the 
character  of  their  dupe.  Not  in  vain  had  they  seen  him 
squandering,  in  mummery,  feast,  and  tournament,  the  vast 
fruits  of  his  father's  avarice ;  not  in  vain  had  they  witnessed 
the  empty  display  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ;  not  in 
vain  had  they  heard  him  boast  that  he  would  outrival  the 
heroes  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  would  yet  tear  from  the 
brow  of  the  French  monarch  the  crown  of  his  ancestors.  All 
this,  and  much  more,  had  they  marked ;  and  now  their  skilful 
adulation  at  once  gratifies  the  King's  vanity  and  love  of  des- 
potism, and  opens  for  themselves  the  path  of  honour  and 
preferment.  After  forty  years  of  submission  to  the  Holy 
See,  Henry  suddenly  discovers  that  he  himself  was  all  this 
while  the  real  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Are,  then,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  that  have  so  often  stood 
up  against  the  oppressor,  to  be  henceforth  the  mute,  passive, 
servants  of  the  royal  will?  St.  Wilfrid  dared  to  reprove  the 
violence  of  a  Queen;  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas  stood 
between  the  insulting  Norman  and  his  Anglo-Saxon  victim, 
battling  at  once  for  the  Church  and  the  Church's  children ; 
Langton  arrayed  the  barons  against  a  perjured  King,  and 
wrung  from  his  grasp  the  great  Charter,  the  boast  of  Eng- 
land ;  Winchelsey  led  on  the  nation  to  win,  from  the  con- 
queror of  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  ruthless  pillager  of  his 
subjects,  the  peculiar,  fundamental,  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  right  of  self-taxation.  Where  now  are  the 
bold  spirits  of  the  olden  time  f  Where  those  that  received 
with  the  same  calmness  the  kingly  reward  or  the  kingly  chas- 
tisement, that  one  day  sat  beside  the  royal  throne,  and  with 
unaltered  cheerfulness  went  forth  the  next  to  penury  and 
banishment?     Champions  for  the  freedom  and  the  faith  of 

♦  "  Henry  listened  with  surprise,  but  with  pleasure,  to  a  discourse  which 
flattered  not  only  his  passion  U»t  Anne  Boleyn,  but  his  thirst  for  wealth  and 
greediness  of  power.  He  thanked  Cromwel(  and  ordered  him  to  be  sworn  of 
his  privy-council." — Ling.  vol.  iv.  p.  178. 
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their  fathers,  were  not,  however,  waating;  but  the  number 
waa  scanty,  and  the  tyrant's  measures  were  effectual.  Sir 
Thomas  More  would  not  deny  the  truth,  and  the  venerable 
biehop  of  Rochester  etood  forth  in  ita  defence.  Their  heads 
were  soon  mouldering  on  London  Bridge.  The  biebopa 
shrank  from  the  homd  spectacle ;  they  iorgot  their  duty. 
Three  at  least  were  already  the  creatures  of  Henry,  and 
heretics  at  lieart  j*  the  rest  temporized.  Awed  by  the  united 
authority  of  the  King  and  the  bishops,  the  southern  convo- 
cation acknowledged  the  new  title.  Cromwell  and  hia  master 
already  exulted  at  their  succesG,  One  great  obstacle  was  yet 
to  be  surmounted.  The  monks  and  friars,  already  conspi- 
cuous for  their  opposition  to  the  divorce,  are  now  exerting  all 
their  means  against  the  acknowledgment  of  the  King's  supre- 
macy. In  the  ideas  of  Henrj',  oppoBition  and  rebellion  were 
the  same.  Revenge,  therefore,  concurred  with  Avarice  in 
proscribing  the  religious  houses.  But  to  declare  that  the  real 
crime  was  opposition  t«  the  King's  supremacy,!  **■  avow  that 
he  coveted  their  wealth,  would  perhaps  provoke  an  armed 
reeistflnce.  It  would  be  more  eaa^  to  ruin  their  character, 
and  then  to  seize  their  wealth  as  tie  forfeit  of  their  crimes. 
Visitors  are  dispatclied  to  collect  information  against  the 
devoted  monks ;  the  nation  rings  with  reports ;  and  when 
tlie  minds  of  men  are  thoroughly  prepared,!  a  bill  is  intro- 
duced abolishing  all  religious  houses  that  possess  an  anoual 
revenue  of  less  than  two  hundred  pounds.  "The  startled  Com- 
mons forget  for  a  time  their  usual  obsequiousness :  they  see 

*  The  king  had  already  caoirived  to  liU  three  sees  nith  men  incUued  to  lh« 
now  doctrines,  lix..  Cruimer,  Latymer,  uid  Sbculon  of  SaJiskury. — Slrypi't 
Ma*.  voL  i.  p.  21 5. 

t  "  Cromwell  had  long  i^o  promised  that  tho  asanmnCian  of  tho  suprvmacjr 
■faould  place  the  wealth  of  thp  clerical  and  munaslic  boiues  at  the  mercy  of  tlie 
crown.  Ucnce  that  minister,  encouraged  by  the  succesu  of  his  former  counsels, 
renttlred  to  propoae  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries :  and  the  motion  was  re- 
oeired  with  welcome  by  the  king,  wfaose  thirst  for  money  wns  not  exceeded  by 
'  la  loie  of  power  ;  by  the  lorde  of  the  conncil,  who  ah-eady  promiaed  them- 
tKes  &  considersbte  share  in  the  apoila,  and  by  CrBoiner,  nhose  approbation  of 
le  new  doctrines  taught  him  to  seek  the  ruin  of  those  establishments  which 

proTcd  the  iirmost  supporters  of  Ihe  ancient  faith With  this  new  a  generaJ 

risitatioQ  was  enjoiaed  by  the  head  of  the  ChurcL" — Lingard,  toL  iv.  p.  asa, 

Strype  testifies  that  the  ohjoct  of  the  suppression  was  the  enforoemcnt  of  tt 
■Upromacy.— Sfoni.  vol.  i.  p.  205. 

I  "  The  king  had  resolved  now  to  abolish  the  pope's  power  in  England^H^ 
■Qd  therefore  he  ordered  the  point  to  be  miuih  disputed And  all  tliia^ 
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no  reason  for  the  measure,  and  withhold  their  assent.  They 
had  forgotten  the  logic  for  which  Henry  was  famous:  *'l 
will  either  have  the  bill,*  or  take  off  some  of  your  heads." 
There  was  no  further  demur. 

More  than  three  hundred  monasteries  were  destroyed,  and 
their  possessions  sequestrated  to  the  King.  ^^No  less  than  ten 
thousand  persons  were  sent  into  the  world  unfurnished,  and  in 
a  manner  undone,  by  this  expedient^t  Murmurs  were  heard 
on  every  side.  Commotions  were  felt  in  the  south;  in  the  east 
and  north  the  whole  population  arose.  ^^  Kestore  the  monks ; 
punish  the  visitors;  dismiss  your  ^vil  counsellors,"  was  the 
universal  cry.  The  tyrant  quailed  at  the  voice  of  the  nation; . 
but  he  urged  on  his  troops.  They  were  but  a  handful  before 
the  multitude  of  their  enemies,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
their  general,  declared  that  to  encounter  the  rebels  would  be 
to  throw  away  the  lives  of  his  men.  Henry,  however,  had 
recoufte  to  an  expedient  for  which  the  insurgents  were  little 
prepared.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  would  grant 
their  demands,  and  would  assemble  for  that  purpose  a  parlia- 
ment at  York.  They  trusted  to  the  word  of  a  King,  and  dis- 
persed. Immediately  he  poured  his  troops  into  the  heart  of 
the  north.  Indignant  at  his  deceit,  the  people  again  began 
to  arm.  They  were  now,  however,  watched  by  a  powerful 
force,  and  as  soon  as  a  strong  party  collected,  it  was  assailed 
before  it  could  join  its  brethren.  AH  opposition  was  crushed; 
and  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne,  every  town  and  hamlet 
became  the  scene  of  barbarous  executions,  j: 

Triumphant  over  his  people,  Henry  no  longer  feared  to 
suppress  the  remaining  moiia8teries.§  Another  bill  was  intro- 
duced. It  was  asked  whether,  at  the  suppression  of  the  small 
monasteries,  the  greater  religious  houses  were  not  highly 
commended  for  strict  regularity.  This  difficulty  was  obviated 
by  a  general  charge  of  immoiulity,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the 
selfish  feelings  of  the  parliament.  The  l^ng  would  become 
so  rich,  that  he  could  maintain,  at  his  own  expense,  an  army 
of  40,000  men ;  he  could  thus,  without  asking  any  assistance 

*  Spelman,  Hist  of  Sac.  p.  183. 

+  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  J  Ibid.  pp.  132-135  ;  Ling.  voL  iv.  p.  253. 

§  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  insurrectiou,  before  be  bad  reason  for  serious 
apprehensions,  be  betrayed  his  desire  of  seizing  the  neater  monasteries,  as  well 
as  the  violence  of  his  disposition.  The  rebels  had  in  several  places  reinstated 
the  monks.  '*  To  frighten  the  monks  from  applying  to  the  rebels,  and  return- 
ing to  their  old  seats,  his  highness  ordered  those  of  Whalley,  Sally,  Norton,  and 
Hexham,  to  be  dragged  out  of  their  monasteries  and  executed  by  martial  law.** 
—CM.  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 
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from  his  Commons,  defend  hie  dominions,  and  carty  on  his 
wars,  as  well  as  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government. 
This  reaBoning  was  Bufficient ;  the  bill  was  passed,  and  the 
monks  were  sacrificed.  Truly  had  God  taken  away  the  wis- 
dom of  the  nation.  As  if  Henry  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
absolute ;  as  if  they  had  not  yet  surrendered  enough  of  that 
which  had  been  won  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  their  forefathers, 
the  Commons  now  agree  to  render  completely  nugatory 
the  great  statute,  by  which  the  King  was  prevented  from 
ievvmg  taxes  at  discretion,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  the 
assistance  of  the  nation,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  rights, 
and  the  concession  of  privileges.  The  act  for  suppressing 
the  greater  monasteries  was  avowedly  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown,  as  much  wealth  as  would  render  it  inde- 
pendent of  its  fiuhjecte.  That  such  a  result  has  not  taken 
place  was  not  the  fault  of  the  parliament.  A  monarch  of  less 
vanity,  of  less  extravagant  passions,  than  Henry,  would  have 
secured  to  himself,  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors,  an  abso- 
lute despotism.  Happily,  the  selfishuese  of  Henry  was  as 
blind  as  it  was  headstrong.  Grasping  at  the  present,  it 
looked  not  to  tlie  future.  He  wasted  on  his  favourites,  or 
in  riot  and  gambling,  the  treasures  of  monks  whose  prodigality 
he  had  condemned;*  wrung  from  tlie  deluded  Commons  the 
expenses  of  the  seizure ;  left  to  his  successors  a  power,  as 
absolute  in  practice  as  it  was  limited  In  theory;  and  consigned 
to  posterity  on  inevitable  contest  between  arbitrary  power  and 
constitutional  freedom.  The  fields  of  Marston  Moor  and 
Naaeby ;  the  scaffold  and  the  royal  victim  of  Whiteliall ;  the 
death  of  one,  and  the  final  expuJsion  of  all  the  Stuarts,  how- 
ever distant  in  time,  arc  links  of  the  same  chain,  results  of 
Tudor  despotism. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  chief  events  that  were  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  the  monasteries  :  it  is  time  to  glance  at 
the  condition  of  the  monasteries  themselves.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  on  whatever  grounds  the  monks  opposed 
Henry's  new  accession  of  power,  the  very  fact  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  encroachments  deserves  ourcommendation. 
It  may  perhaps  be  answered,  that,  though  Henry's  real  object 
might  have  been  to  secure  great  wealth  and  absolute  power, 
the  immorality  of  the  monks  richly  deserved  the  infliction. 
We  will  not  stay  to  shew  that  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  the 
crown  can  confiscate  property  on  a  bare  accusation,  there  j 
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an  end  to  the  rights  of  the  subject  We  will  concede  the 
consequence,  if  the  premises  be  true ;  any  punishment^  if  the 
reports  of  immorality  be  substantiated.  What,  however,  was 
the  ground  of  those  reports  ?  Chiefly  the  accounts  of  the 
visitors.  These  accusations  have  been  received  without  hesi- 
tation, repeated,  dilated,  thrown  into  eveir  possible  shape, 
infused  into  our  literature,  and  too  often  inserted  into  the 
facts  of  history.  We  need  not,  however,  listen  to  a  variety 
of  such  charges,  they  are  substantially  the  same, — all  echoes 
of  the  outcry  raised  by  the  flatterers  of  Henry.  To  refute 
one  bold  reviler,  is  to  refute  the  whole  class ;  the  one  whose 
accusations  we  wish  to  examine,  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Wright. 
The  only  difference  between  him  and  the  rest  of  his  class  is, 
that  Hallam,  Fosbroke,  and  such  others,  specify,  or  attempt 
to  specify,  one  or  two  cases  of  depravity,  before  thev  pour  out 
their  bitterness  upon  the  entire  order.  Mr.  Wright,  how- 
ever, does  not  favour  us  with  any  fact ;  he  **  leaves  the  letters 
to  tell  their  own  story ;"  he  "  leaves  the  documents  for  others 
to  comment  upon.^'  Does  he  call  the  following  sentences  no 
comment  ?  "  The  worst  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
monks  are  but  too  fully  verified  by  the  long  chain  of  histori- 
cal evidence,  reaching,  without  interruption,  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  sixteenth.  Those  who  have  studied,  in  the 
interior  history  of  this  long  period,  the  demoralising  effects  of 
the  popish  system  of  confession  and  absolution,  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  the  facility  with  which  the  inmates  of 
the  monasteries,  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution,  confessed  to 
vices,  f^om  the  very  name  of  which,  our  imagination  now 
recoils.  These  documents  are  of  peculiar  importance  amid 
the  religious  disputes  which  at  present  agitate  the  world ;  and 
I  think  that  even  the  various  b'sts  of  the  confessions  of  the 
monks  and  nuns  of  the  several  religious  houses,  entitled  Com- 
periay  and  preserved  in  manuscript,  ought  to  be  made  public. 
The  great  cause  of  the  Reformation  has  been  but  ill-served 
by  concealing  the  depravities  of  the  system  which  it  over- 
threw." (Preface,  p.  vi.)  So  well  does  Mr.  Wright "  leave 
the  letters  to  tell  their  own  story ;"  so  well  does  he  "  leave 
the  documents  for  others  to  comment  upon.''  "  Documents," 
proofs,  he  has  certainly  left  alone ;  but  of  ^^  comments"  he  has 
given  us  enough  to  be  the  conclusions  of  a  folio  of  ^'  docu- 
ments." 

As  if  he  had  already  established  his  point,  he  not  only 
attacks  the  whole  monastic  order,  but  pursues  it  without 
mercy,  from  the  Reformation  back  almost  to  the  period  of 
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the  conquest.  Like  ti  true  philosoplier,  he  ia  notoont^ntwiu 
the  appearancOB  of  things,  but  plunges  deep  into  their  causes. 
Some  Protestant  divines  have  laboured  hard  to  prove  the 
injurious  effects  of  confession :  poor,  shortr^ighted  creatures, 
through  what  useless  labour  have  thcj  toiled  I  One  Eaah  of' 
Mr.  Wright's  intellect  has  revealed  the  whole  truth  ;  all  the 
evils  of  the  monastic  system,  of  society,  in  short,  from  Uie 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  are  thfe  result  of  the  "popish 
system  of  confession."  This  being  so  clear,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  "  the  monks  confessed  to  vices,  from  the  very  name  of 
which,  our  ima^nation  now  recoils."  What  a  pity  that  such 
glowing  words  should  have  so  little  meaning ;  that  so  pro- 
found a  thinker  should  act  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  Liord 
Bacon's  maxim, — inventing  a  theory  before  he  has  proved  the 
fact.  The  worst  of  the  present  case  is  that,  not  only  a  theory, 
but  a  whole  system  of  iacts,  is  Invented,  or  at  least  pre-«up- 
posed.  Such  a  writer  would  scarcely  attract  our  notice,  were 
not  his  work  under  the  sanction  of  a  society  which  ha^ 
assumed  a  high  position  both  for  ita  extensive  research  and 
its  general  tone  of  candour.  How  for  the  former  quality  is 
displayed  in  the  work  before  us,  we  will  not  now  discuss  ;  the 
total  absence  of  the  second  we  have  witnessed  with  regret. 

His  charges  against  the  monks  are  either  mere  assertions, 
and  tlie  letters  are  really  left  "  to  tell  their  own  story,"  and 
his  preface  is  an  unmeaning  isolated  effusion ;  or,  foi^tting 
his  original  intentions,  Mr.  Wright  meant  to  substantiate  his 
preface,  by  the  tenour  of  his  work.  To  give  his  accusations 
the  greatest  weight  of  which  tliey  are  capable,  we  will  take 
for  granted  that  the  latter  supposition  was  his  real  intention. 
Hb  witnesses  in  this  case  are  the  visitors ;  their  epistles  are 
their  testimony.  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  this  testimony, 
and  what  the  character  uf  the  witnesses  ? 

What  is  the  value  of  their  testimony?  Here  we  must  bear 

in  mind  that  we  are  not  about  to  judge  the  monks  as  if  they 

were  already  disembodied,  as  if  they  liad  ceased  to  be  men. 

We  know  that  whatever  man's  condition,  his  "  life  is  a  war- 

'  iare,"  and  a  warfare  in  which,  with  respect  to  men  in  general, 

I  the  evil  principle  not  only  frequently,  but  almost  universally 

I  prevails.  In  common  fairness,  then,  we  must  judge  the  monk, 

I  not  as  an  angel,  but  as  a  mortal ;  and  must  therefore  presume, 

['even  before  examination,  that  a  rigid  scrutiny  will  reveal  a 

I  degree   of  delinquency,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the 

[.' monastic  communities. 

To  check  even  the  ordinary  tendency  of  miui  to  dogenenttc, 
o  repress  as  far  as  jiossible  even  the  lowest  average  of  human 
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frailty^  was  oi^e  great  object  of  episcopal  watchfulness. 
When  some  disastrous  revolution  had  shattered  and  demo- 
ralized society,  the  evils  that  prevailed  could  not  easily  be 
excluded  from  the  monastic  establishment.  Hence  the  labours 
of  Saints  Dunstan,  Oswald,  and  Erconwald,  afler  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Danes ;  and  hence  the  efforts  of  Lanfranc 
and  St  Anselm,  afler  the  second  series  of  Danish  inroads,  and 
the  disorders  of  the  Norman  conquest.  When  the  country 
enjoyed  comparative  repose,  local  causes  would  sometimes  pro- 
duce, in  a  single  monastery,  what  a  general  corruption  of 
society  would  too  often  produce  in  aU.  As,  moreover,  one 
generation  of  men  is  the  counterpart  of  another,  each  requires 
a  repetition  of  the  same  care,  of  the  same  watchful  guardian- 
ship, as  those  that  have  gone  before.  Hence,  from  time  to 
time,  the  letters  of  the  popes,  the  injunctions  of  bishops,  and 
the  canons  of  provincial  councils,  for  punishing  faults  and  for 
applying  those  remedies  that  circumstances  required.  When 
in  any  given  a^e,  we  compare  the  number  of  these  canons  and 
documents,  and  ihe  number  of  those  whose  guilt  is  declared, 
with  the  number  of  religious  and  the  existing  state  of  society, 
we  shall  find  that  the  irregularity  is  not  above,  but,  generally 
speaking,  is  much  below,  the  average  guilt  of  the  age.  An 
exception  proves  the  rule :  if,  therefore,  we  find  few  instances 
of  punishment  for  crime,  we  mav,  in  ordinarv  circumstances, 
justly  infer,  that  tiie  crime  itself  was  not  n*equent,  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  practice :  if  we  find  that  our  religious 
faults  are  below  the  average  of  the  age,  we  may,  with  equal 
justice,  infer  that  the  tone  of  monastic  life  is  higher  than  that 
of  ordinary  society ;  and  therefore,  despite  of  its  exceptions, 
is  deserving  not  of  censure,  but  of  commendation. 

Now,  of  the  reHgious  there  were  many  thousands  :  thirty 
thousand  would  probably  be  a  low  estimate.  Take  but  one- 
tenth  of  these,  nay,  take  a  hundredth  part,  as  the  bad  of  every 
description.  Coiud  any  one  be  surprised  at  finding  that  sucn 
a  proportion  of  monks  were  wanting  to  their  rule ;  that  three 
hundred  should  be  bad,  and  the  remaining  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  should  be  good  ?  His  only  surprise  ought 
to  be,  that  afler  all  that  was  done  to  discover  their  faults,  so 
vast  a  majority  should  remwi  free  from  inculpation.  The 
question  then  becomes,  is  there  testimony  sufficient  to  incul- 
pate, we  do  not  say  the  great  body  of  religious,  but  simply  as 
many  as  three  hundred? 

In  vain,  however,  docs  the  reader  turn  over  the  pages  of 
the  collection  before  us.     We  find,  indeed,  two  or  three 
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eveeping  accusations.  Layton,  for  instance,  writes  to  hia 
employer, — "  It  may  please  your  mastership  to  \k  advertized, 
that  here  in  Yorkshire,  we  find  great  corruption  amongst  per- 
sons reli^ouB,  even  like  as  we  did  in  the  south."  Does  he 
name  any  monk, — specify  any  monastery  ?  Not  in  tlie  leaaL 
Does  he  produce  any  jiroof  ?  Not  the  alightcst.  Such  asser- 
tions, then,  are  unworthy  of  notice ;  are  certainly  no  t^tj- 
mony. 

Of  the  remaining  accusations,  some  are  against  specified 
persons,  and  the  rest  attack,  in  general  terme,  some  of  the 
religious  of  a  particular  house  or  locality.  SlJll,  however,  we 
have  no  proof ;  nothing  but  assertion.  Suppose,  buwever, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  more  specific  assertions  are  of  some 
weight,  are  absolutely  true,  what  are  ten  or  twelve  passages 
out  of  the  mass  of  epistles  before  us?  What  are  accusations 
against  seven  or  eight  monasteries,  when  we  know  that  there 
existed  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred?  Why,  on  such 
grounds,  are  we  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  entire  order  ?  The  testimony,  if  even  it  deserve  the 
name,  is  clearly  insufficient. 

The  English  law  condemns  no  individual  without  sifting 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  and  giving  the  accused  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  his  accusers,  and  of  making  hia 
defence.  Was  this  done  in  the  case  of  the  monks  ? — To  what 
court  were  they  summoned?  What  judge  presided?  What 
counsel,  what  means  of  defence,  were  they  mlowed  ?  >Scarcely 
were  they  permitted  even  to  petition  for  redress.  The  king, 
always   impatient   of   petitions,   thirsted   for  their   wealth; 

I  Cromwell  was  his  creature;  the  parliament  was  afraid  to 
speak  in  its  own  behalf:  what,  then,  could  they  expect?  It 
was  dangerous  to  petition  unless  they  conformed  to  the  i-oyal 
pleasure ;  still  more  dangerous  was  it  to  remonstrate,  or  so 
much  as  to  hint  at  the  injustice  with  which  they  were  treated. 
When  the  Act  of  Supremacy  had  just  passed,  three  abbots 
petitioned  Cromwell  for  an  exemption,  or  at  least  for  a  mitt- 
^tion  of  the  rigour  of  the  act :  "  Cromwell  sent  them  to  the 
Tower  as  rebels!"*  Justice  was  denied;  to  petition  was  a 
crime.  The  poor  monks  had  no  refuge ;  they  lay  helpless  at 
the  feet  of  one  who  knew  not  what  mercy  was.  Wliat  mat- 
tered that  they  were  Englishmen ;  they  lived  at  a  time  when 
it  was  treason  for  an  Englisliraan  to  maintain  his  rights. 
Their  accusation  was  their  doom ;    they   were  condemned 
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without  even  the  appearance  of  fairness ;  without  the  ordinary 
forms  of  justice.  The  testimony  against  them  is  noVonly 
insufficient ;  it  is  wisuhstantiated. 

We  presume  that  we  might  now  dismiss  the  case  with  merited 
contempt.  Such,  however,  is  not  our  intention ;  we  wish  to 
probe  this  vaunted  evidence  to  the  core.  What,  then,  is  its 
internal  character?  Of  the  eleven  epistles  that  contain  these 
charges,  one  is  written  by  Bartelot,  himself  a  friar ;  one  by 
Barlow ;  one  by  Richard  Devorencis ;  one  by  Bydill,  thougn 
this  is  rather  a  threat  of  accusation  than  an  accusation  itself; 
one  by  Legh ;  five  by  Lay  ton ;  and  one  by  Legh  and  Lay  ton 
conjointly. 

When  Titus  Oates  began  his  long  course  of  perjuries,  others 
soon  rivalled,  and  even  excelled,  hun,  in  so  profitable  a  trade. 
In  like  maimer,  Bartelot  outstrips  the  accusations  of  Lay  ton 
and  his  associates.  Bartelot  goes  to  the  Chancellor,  utters 
his  tale  of  infamy  against  his  prior,  and  sues  for  a  sum  of 
money  which  the  said  prior  had  given  in  bond  for  secresy. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  other  informers  had  received  a  like 
reply.  The  Chancellor  told  him  he  was  guilty  of  a  heinous 
robbery,  "  deserved  to  be  hanged,  and  should  certainly  find 
sureties."  This  accusation  Bartelot  himself  wrote  to  Crom- 
well, entreating  his  interference, — and  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
did  he  apply  to  Cromwell?  Did  Cromwell's  office  warrant 
him  in  interfering  in  the  decisions  of  the  Chancellor?  What- 
ever his  motives,  the  Chancellor's  reply  is  sufficient  to  shew 
what  a  living  and  competent  witness  thought,  both  of  the 
accusation  and  of  the  accuser.  Barlow,  the  prior  of  Haver- 
fordwest, was  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph's,  and  finally  of  St. 
David's.  His  letter  (Epistle  34)  against  the  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  while  he  himself  was  prior  of  Haverfordwest,  is  but 
a  general  invective ;  and  the  fact  of  his  supplanting  in  his 
see  the  bishop  against  whom  he  wrote,  is  by  no  means  a 
proof  of  his  honesty  of  intention  One  passage  in  this 
epistle  shews  that  the  real  fault  of  the  bishop  against  whom 
he  writes,  was  a  want  of  submission  to  the  royal  will. 

It  seems  that  the  letters  of  Eichard  Devereux,  or  Devo- 
rensis,  had  not  been  sufficiently  bitter  for  his  employers; 
**  Ye  judge  that  though  I  have  changed  my  habit,  I  have  not 
changed  my  friar's  heart :  good,  my  lord,  judge  me  not  so,  for 
God  shall  be  my  judge,  my  friar's  heart  was  gone  two  years 
before  my  habit  ...  I  feared  that  if  I  were  too  quick,  I 
should  offend  your  lordship,  the  which  I  would  not  by  my 
will  for  all  that  I  am  able  to  make  in  the  world."     The 
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readiness  with  wliich  he  gives  pruofof  tliis  desire,  is  actually 
ridiculous.  In  his  former  letters  he  uttered  nothing  agEiinst 
the  monks  but  a  few  words  of  their  "  superatttioii  and  hypo- 
crisy," Now,  however,  he  amply  atones  for  past  deficieocies; 
immorality,  brawls,  bloodshed,  every  demon  of  evil  is  con- 
jured up  at  once  before  his  excited  fancy.  The  poor  wretch  ! 
Pity  that  he  was  unable,  like  more  experienced  villous,  to 
conceal  his  purpose  beneath  an  affectation  of  good. 

Layton  seems  to  have  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  visitors. 
Calling  at  a  nunnery,  on  his  way  to  Lichfield,  he  was  refused 
admitbuice  in  his  character  of  visitor.  He  persisted;  and  made 
au  unmanly  attack  on  the  character  of  the  inmates.  Pretend- 
ing to  disbelieve  their  asseverations,  he  made  them  swear  to 
their  innocence.  Though  his  accusations  wera  founded  only 
on  the  assertion,  according  to  his  own  words,  of  "  one  old 
beldame,"  he  continued  to  insult  the  poor  creatures,  till  by 
threatening  to  punish  them  for  peijury,  he  terrified  the 
prioress  into  excuses,  which  he  afterwards  construed  into  an 
admission  of  guilt.  (Ep.  42.)  In  the  same  epistle,  imputations 
are  r^sed  agiunst  the  nuns  of  another  convent,  and  then 
follows  the  probable  reason  of  the  accusation ;  a  complaint 
that  they  had  sealed  a  deed  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
by  which  it  seems  the  visitors'  seizure  and  profit  would  be 
somewhat  dimiuished.  This  contains  as  much  evil  of  tlie 
religious  as  nearly  all  his  other  letters.  Before  be  closes,  he 
deals  out  a  compkint  that  "  the  abbey  here"  (at  Newark) 
"  is  confederate,  we  supiiose,  and  nothing  will  coufess.  The 
abbot  is  an  honest  man,  and  doth  very  well,  but  he  hath  here 
the  most  obstinate  and  factious  canons  that  ever  I  knew." 
In  other  words,  the  abbot  had  yielded,  while  the  rest  of  the 
community  stood  firm.  As  usual,  the  unmana^able  canons 
arc  rewarded  with  a  sweeping  accusation,  "  which,"  adds  the 
writer,  "  I  have  learned  of  others  (but  not  of  any  of  them) ; 
what  I  shall  find  I  cannot  tell."  In  this  one  epistle,  and  in 
these  accusations,  are  comprised  the  results  of  an  expedition 
among  the  convents,  the  whole  way  from  London  to  Lich- 
field. Legh  and  Layton,  it  must  be  observed,  were  com- 
panions in  this  profitable  visitation.  When  tliey  arrived  at 
the  rich  and  magnificent  Abbey  of  Fountains,  tney  accused 
the  abbot,  as,  in  the  early  port  of  their  joumev,  they  had 
accused  the  nuns,  Wbcn  the  abbot  took  the  oath  that  tbetr 
accusations  were  false,  they,  according  tt)  their  usual  plan, 
accused  him  of  perjury.  An  account  of  tUeec  charges  they 
Bend  to  Cromwell,  acoompaiued  wtUlkJl  ~    '       ' ""~ 
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that  the  abbot  had  stolen  from  hiB  own  church,  and  with  the 
intelligence  that  in  consequence  of  this  crime  they  had 
stripped  him  of  his  dignity.*  Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
whole  transaction  by  the  <doBing  part  of  the  letter.  A  monk, 
possessing  a  good  prebend,  had  offered,  if  they  would  choose 
him  abbot,  to  pay  down  at  once  six  hundred  marks,  and, 
within  three  years,  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  first  fruita, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  a  thousand  pounds.  Is  there 
nothing  suapicious  in  all  this  P  Does  it  seem  to  bear  the 
impress  of  straightforward,  disinterested  honesty?  They  had 
already  deposed  the  abbot,  and  the  candidate  was  "  rich  T 

In  letter  26th,  Le^h  informs  Cromwell  that  a  prior,  a  very 
i^ed  man,  had  refusei  to  surrender  his  monastery.  "  All  the 
country,"  continues  the  writer,  "  maketh  exclamations  of  this 
abbot  of  Rivaux,  upon  his  abominable  living,  and  extortions 
by  him  committed,  also  many  wrongs  to  divers  miserable 
persons  done."  It  is  einguUr  to  observe  how  regularly  these 
accusations  are  heaped  upon  any  one  that  dares  to  stand 
unshrinkingly  at  his  post.  Of  this,  Bydell's  letter  is  a  yet 
stronger  illuatration.  He  writes  that  the  inmates  of  Sion 
convent  "  stood  stiffin  their  obstinacy."  The  queen's  almoner 
and  many  doctors,  sent  by  Henry  himself,  had  vainly  cndea- 
Toured  to  persuade  them  to  acknowledge  the  royal  supremacy. 
"  I  handled,"  says  the  writer ;  "  I  handled  Whitford  after 
that  in  the  garden,  both  with  fair  words  and  with  foid,  and 
shewed  that  through  his  obstinacy  he  should  be  brought  to 
the  great  ahune  of  the  world,"  &c  (Ep.  18.)  "  Foul,"  in- 
deed! To  strive  to  sway  his  conscience  to  the  king's  pur- 
poses, by  the  threat  of  publishing  certain  improper  conversa- 
tions in  the  confes^onal  I  A  subsequent  passage,  in  the  same 
epistle,  shows  what  Bydell  and  his  employers  really  dreaded 
in  the  confessional :  "  We  would  fwn  know  your  advice  what 
we  shall  do  with  WhUford,  and  Litt«ll,  and  a  lay-brother, 
one  Tumington,  which  is  very  sturdy  against  the  king's  title. 
"We  have  sequestered  Whitford  and  Lyttell  from  hearing  of 
the  ladies'  confessions ;  and  we  think  it  best  that  the  places 
where  these  friars  have  been  wont  to  hear  outward  confesaioa 


Thnt  Uu  idflheu  of  the  abbat  of  FaunUins,  ia  Yocksbire,  is  said  to  have 

brought  the  Etomi   ii]h>ii  bim.     The  commUsianers  drev  up  a  ch&rge  agsinat 

him,  for  laldng  Bome  jcwds  belonging  to  the  monsslery  into  his  cuslodf.    This, 

tiy  an  nniuuo]  rigour  ul'  cxprMsion,  was  called  theft  snd  sacrilt^.    In  abort,  bo 

J   WH  pronounced  {H-ijun'd,  aeposed,  and  had  a  private  resignotion  wrested  from 

BluRi.    These  iastuDcos  of  lurdBbip  will  run  banlGr  by  and  byi-,"  &u. — O^Ea, 
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of  all  comers,  at  certun  times  of  the  jear,  be  walled  up,  and 
that  nse  to  be  foredone  for  ever,  for  that  hearing  of  outward 
confesaioDG  hath  been  the  cause  of  much  evil,  and  of  much 
treaeon,  which  hath  been  sowed  abroad  in  thia  matter  of  the 
king's  title,  and  al«o  in  tJie  king's  grace's  matter  of  his  suc- 
cession and  marriage."  (Ep.  18.)  "  VVith  fair  words  and  with 
foull"  defamation  is  the  penalty  of  resistance  I 

Are  these  then  the  accusers  of  the  monks :  these  that  so 
grossly  tampered  with  men's  feelings  and  consciences ;  who, 
when  their  fair  words,  their  flatteries  and  bribes  had  fuled, 
assumed  the  tone  of  menace,  the  foul  threat,  the  abonunable 
accusation?  Not  only  are  their  assertions  insufficient  and 
unsubstantiated;  but  from  all  accompanving  circumstances, 
it  is  plain,  that  if  not  absolutely  false,  they  are  at  least  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

The  examination  of  these  charges  has  revealed  the  dui- 
racter  of  the  accusers  in  no  creditable  light.  Let  us  see  how 
far  this  vieiv  is  confirmed  by  more  positive  testimony,  Crom- 
well, Audley,  and  other  great  officers,  did  not  foi^t  to  secure 
for  themselves  and  their  friends  a  la:^  share  of  the  monastic 
property."  If  the  vicar-general  then  could  stoop  to  such  ex- 
pediencies, is  it  likely  that  men  of  inferior  station  and  educa- 
tion, men  of  no  high  integrity  of  character,  should  not  readily 
imitate  so  profitable  an  example?  Well  might  they  fear  that 
people  would  attribute  their  destruction  of  altars,  not  to  zeal 
for  overthrowing  idolatrj-,  but  to  the  desire  of  wealth.  That 
their  thoughts  were  more  intent  on  such  acquiBitions  than 
they  wished  men  to  imagine,  may  be  surmised  from  the  ao 
knowledgmeut  of  Barlow.  He  had  entered  a  canon's  house, 
and,  without  any  authority,  had  carried  off  his  chests  of 
money  and  plate.  Hia  excuse  was,  that  the  friends  of  the 
canoD  were  raising  the  country  agiunst  him.  Good 
had  he  to  say,  "  unless  your  good  lordships  be  my  layoi 
able  defence  in  right,  I  sl^ll  not  escape  confusion."  (p.  10 
From  the  same  letter  (p.  192)  it  appears  that  afler  Tari( 
chaises  and  examinations;  after  bemg,  in  some  iustanccs, 
told  that  they  should  be  thrust  out  "  in  spite  of  their  teeth," 
the  poor  monks  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
vbitors,  and  to  reward  their  exertions  with  a  contribution  .of 
money  I 

Dr.  Liondon  was  another  of  the  visitors :  of  this  Dr. 
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John  Comyn,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  (succ.  1181,  ob.  121) 
bestowed  upon  the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  certain  dues  arising 
from  voluntary  offerings,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  which  runs  thus  ;-r-''  Likewise  I  have  granted  to  them 
a  moiety  of  the  whole  oblation  which  is  offered  on  the  prin- 
cipal altar,  except  the  ornaments,  and  the  whole  oblations  of 
the  other  altars.  Moreover,  the  whole  of  the  burial-money 
with  the  oblations  presented  to  the  bishop  when  celebrating 
mass,  &c.^'  *  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  (succ. 
1222,  ob.  1250)  in  a  similar  charter  in  favour  of  his  chapter 
of  Limerick,  tells  us,  he  grants  to  it  '^  all  the  oblations  which 
we  and  our  predecessors  nave  been  wont  to  receive  in  the 
same  church  on  the  days  when  we  used  to  celebrate  in  proprid 
persond,  and  all  other  oblations  which  we  used  to  receive  tncre 
onany  other  days  whatsoever;  all  the  oblations  of  our  proces- 
sions, and  through  our  whole  diocess,  likewise  at  Pentecost,  re- 
tainin^nothing  to  ourselves.^f  From  Ware's  Bishops^  in  the 
life  of  Fulk  de  Saundford  (succ.  1256,  ob.  1271)  we  extract  the 
following  passage,  bearing  directly  upon  the  point :  "  After 
his  return,  there  were  great  quarrels  between  this  prelate  and 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Dublin,  occasioned  tnus :  The 
revenues  and  support  of  the  churches  in  Dublin  (as  the 
archbishop  alleged)  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  the  offer- 
ings of  the  faithful  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  in  the  bene- 
dictions of  married  people,  and  the  purifications  of  child-bed 
women ;  which  offerings  people  made  in  the  churches,  accom- 
panied with  a  numerous  tram,  who  all  made  their  oblation 
upon  the  occasion."  J  Walter  de  Rede,  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
(succ.  1330,  ob.  eod.  an.)  according  to  the  same  authority, 
granted  some  tithes  [oblations  and  altarages]  to  his  vicars 
choral ;  §  and  in  a  note  ad  calcem  the  nature  of  the  grant  is 
explained  in  these  words, — "  Altarage  at  first  signified  no 
more  than  the  casual  profits  arising  to  the  priests  from  the 
people's  voluntary  oblations  at  the  altar:  but  at  last  was 
understood  to  comprehend  all  dues  and  small  tythes,  except 
the  tythes  of  com,  pulse,  and  hay."  From  a  synod  of  Dubhn 
in  1348,  abridging  a  previous  one  of  Canterbury  in  1328,  we 
learn  that  ^'  at  the  solemnities  of  marriage,  the  purification 
of  women,  the  obsequies  of  the  dead,  and  at  other  solemni- 
ties, God  himself  used  to  be  honoured,  in  the  persons  of  his 
ministers,  by  the  oblations  which  the  devotion  of  the  people 

*  MS.  Regist.  TAgnit  Decani,  p.  61.    The  original  is  in  Latin.    Also  Ap- 
pendix to  Mason*8  Hist  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 

t  MS.  Block  Book  of  Limerick,  p.  58,  original  in  Latin. 

X  Ware's  Bishops,  p.  322.  §  Ibid.  p.  477. 
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prompted  them  to  make."  Omitting  particular  notice  of  the 
next  century,  we  come  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  to  whom 
Edward  Bassenet,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  surrendered 
all  "  portions,  annuities,  tithes,  oblations,  alms«  and  all  and 
every  emolument''*  In  a  word,  the  discipline  of  the  Anglo- 
Hibernian  Catholic  Church,  in  respect  to  revenue,  was  assi- 
milated to  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  England,  where, 
incorporated  with  the  compulsory  tithes,  the  voluntary  system 
was  maintained  till  the  Reformation,  in  the  shape  of  offerings 
at  Easter,  and  other  stated  times,  church  or  surplice  fees  at 
marriages,  christenings,  churchings,  burials,  &c  Whoever 
has  leisure,  and  wishes  to  do  so,  may  trace  the  voluntary 
principle  through  the  course  of  English  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion from  the  second  to  the  eighth  Henry,  if  he  only  glance 
cursorily  at  the  constitutions  of  synods  held  from  time  to 
time,  and  which  he  will  find  in  the  collections  of  National 
Councils^  by  Wilkins,  Spelman,  &c 

In  prosecuting  the  history  of  the  voluntary  principle,  we 
have  now  come  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
During  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  landing  of  the  English,  though  Celt  and  Saxont  knelt 
before  Catholic  altars,  many  were  the  causes  of  estrangement 
between  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Hibernian  portions  of  the 
national  Church, — the  insolence  of  the  foreigner,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  natives,  the  domination  of  ascendency,  the  stinging 
sense  of  inferiority.  To  all  these  causes  of  mutual  estrange- 
ment was  now  added,  worst  of  all,  religious  animosity,  the 
last  ingredient  poured  into  the  cup  of  Ireland's  miseries,  and 
which  embittered  every  other.  One  only  tie  had  existed  be- 
tween the  two  Churches  (if  we  can  call  them  two),  the  pro- 
fession of  the  same  faith :  that  one  tie,  alas !  was  severed 
when  the  Anglo-Hibernian  Church  in  good  part  separated 
from  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  to  which,  happily,  the  Irish 
national  Church  remained,  and  remains,  firmly  attached* 
The  cathedrals  were  then  seized  by  force ;  the  see-lands  and 
the  glebes  transferred  to  the  new  clergy ;  the  estates  of  the 
abbeys,  and  priories,  and  hospitals,  confiscated ;  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  accumulated  by  the  voluntary  Catholic 
piety  of  ages,  swept  away  into  the  magazines  of  the  new  Church 
militant,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  from  that  day 

*  Mason's  Hist  Append. 

f  We  mean  no  invioious  distinction.  Would  that  the  distinction  were  only 
in  name,  and  that  all  distinction  in  fact  were  effiused  from  politics,  legislation, 
and  government 
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to  this,  cast  upon  the  small  occasional  offerings  of  the  most  im- 
poverished people  in  the  world.  But  they  shared  the  bread  of 
their  jjoverty  with  their  priests,  as  willinglv  as  their  ancestors 
had  given  of  their  abundance ;  and,  out  of  their  small  means, 
were  enabled  to  place  their  national  Church  in  a  position,  hap- 
jnly  intermediate  between  the  extremes  of  indigence  and  cle- 
rical opulence.  Were  it  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
voluntary  principle  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  from 
the  Beformation  to  the  present  time,  we  could  refer  to  various 
flpirnodal  constitutions,  regulating  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
tne  people,  as  well  as  to  other  ecclesiastical  facts  of  a  like 
nature.  But  there  is  no  need  of  proving  what  every  person 
admits,  and  must  admit,  since,  during  the  period  in  question, 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  had  no  means  of  subsistence 
but  the  firee-wili  offerings  of  their  people.  However,  the 
curious  reader  may  be  pleased  with  a  fact  or  two  in  point, 
stated  by  Mr.  Hardiman,  the  learned  editor  of  the  "  Statute 
of  Kilkenny,"  in  the  second  volume,  published  by  the  Irish 
Archseological  Society.  In  a  note,  p.  49,  he  gives,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  Grievances,*  the  rate  of 
taxation  by  which  the  priests  were  paid  in  those  times, — 
**For  every  married  couple,  one  shilling;  for  every  young 
person,  twelve  years  old,  sixpence;  for  baptisms  or  marriages, 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  sixpence  for  the  clerk.  At 
burials  there  was  an  offering,  which  was  divided,  part  to  the 

Jriest,  part  to  the  friars,  and  part  to  scholars  beyond  the  sea." 
n  the  same  place,  and  on  the  same  authority,  he  states, — 
**  The  friars  of  Killrey,  in  Munster,  had,  in  1617,  as  voluntary 
offerings,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  muttons,  thirty  porks, 
besides  butter,  eggs,  and  like  victuals,  in  great  abundance." 

Nor  did  the  Protestant  Church  wholly  forget  tlie  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  olden  Catholic  times.  The  eighth  rubric,  at 
the  end  of  the  communion  office,  orders,  "  That  every 
parishioner  shall  communicate,  at  the  least,  three  times  in  the 
year,  of  which  Easter  to  be  one.  And  yearly,  at  Easter, 
every  parishioner  shall  reckon  with  the  parson,  vicar,  or  curate, 
or  his  or  their  deputy  or  deputies,  and  pay  to  them  or  him, 
all  ecclesiastical  duties  customably  due,  then  and  at  that  time 
to  be  paid."t     It  is  commonly  known,  there  is  such  a  thing 


*  Roll  of  Fateoto,  16  Jac.  I,  part  iii. 

t  The  rubric  runs  thus,  in  lung  Edward's  first  book :  "  Furthermore,  overv 
man  and  woman  to  be  bound  to  hear  and  be  at  the  divine  service  in  the  parish 
church  where  they  may  be  resident,  and  tlicre,  with  devout  prayer  and  godly 
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to  this  day,  in  the  north  of  England,  as  a  smoke-penny,  a 
shilling  for  an  offering-goose  or  turkey,  sixpence  in  heu  of  an 
offering-hen,  these  pence,  sixpences,  and  shillings,  being  still 
redolent  of  the  old  voluntary  principle.  Indeed,  so  carefully 
did  the  conservative  spirit  of  Protestantism  (we  mean  nothing 
offensive)  keep  up  these  old  relics  of  Catholic  piety,  that  the 
offerings,  origmaUy  and  customarily  free,  were  converted  into 
an  established  right,  and  an  action  at  law  given  for  their  re- 
covery.— See  2  and  3  Ed.  VI,  c  xiiL ;  7  and  8  William,  c 
vi.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  is  it  a  fact,  that  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  Ireland,  have,  until  lately,  claimed  sur- 
plice fees  for  christenings,  marriages,  &c.,  not  from  their  own 
Protestant  people,  which  were  not  a  thing  so  strange,  but 
even  from  Catholics.  Curry,  in  his  "  Review  of  the  Civil 
Wars  in  Ireland,"*  states,  on  the  authority,  and  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Edward  Walker,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  prayed  "to  be  released  from  those 
exorbitant  sums  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  their 
christenings  and  marriages  (to  the  Protestant  clergy);  and 
particularly  to  have  the  extravagant  surplice  fees  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  extraordinary  warrants  for  levying  them, 
abolished."  The  same  author,  a  little  afterwards,  quotes  the 
journal  of  the  Irish  Commons  in  1640;  the  Commons^  remon- 
strance distinctly  charging  upon  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
that  time  the  guilt  of  "  barbarous  and  unjust  exactions ;  and 
that,  too,  for  such  rites  and  customs  as  had  been  formerly  in 
use  with  the  popish  nations,  but  were  now  condemned  and 
renounced  by  Protestants,  viz.,  money  for  holy-water  clerk, 
for  anointing,  mortuary-muttons,  Mary-gallons,  St.  Patrick's 
ridges,  soul-money,  and  the  like.^f  In  a  note  he  subjoins, 
from  the  same  "  Remonstrance,"  the  following  passage : 
"  Great  sums  of  money  were  received  by  several  bishops  of 
this  kingdom,  for  commutation  of  penance ;  which  money,  by 
his  Majesty's  instructions,  should  be  converted  to  pious  uses; 
not  observed,  but  made  a  private  profit."J  The  following 
passage,  extracted  from  the  same  original  document^  is  too 
curious,  and  too  much  to  the  jioint,  to  be  omitted:  "In  Con- 
naught  and  elsewhere,  sixpence  per  annum  of  every  couple 


silence  and  me<1itation,  to  occupy  thcmst^lvos  ;  there  to  pay  their  duties,  to  com- 
municate once  in  tho  year  at  the  least." 
♦  Reign  of  Charles  I,  book  iii.  c.  i.  pp.  92-93.    Dublin  itl.  IS  10. 

{Commons'  Remonstrance  Commons'  Journal,  \o\.  i.  fol.  268,  tt  ^eq. 
Ibid.  foL  261. 
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(holy-water  clerk) ;  of  every  man  that  dies  a  muttue^  by  the 
name  of  anointina  money ;  from  a  poor  man,  that  has  but  one 
cow,  they  take  that  for  mortuary ;  from  one  that  is  better 
able,  his  best  garment  for  mortuary.  If  a  woman,  her  best 
earment  tor  mortuary :  and  a  gallon  of  drink  for  every  brew- 
ing, by  the  name  of  Mary-pallons :  for  every  beef  that  is 
kiUed  for  the  funeral  of  any  man,  the  hide  and  tallow,  and 
they  challenged  a  quarter  besides :  fourpcnce  or  sixpence  per 
annum  from  every  parishioner  for  soul-money:  a  ridge  of 
wintei>com,  and  a  ridge  of  oats,  for  every  plough,  by  the 
name  of  St.  Patrick's  ridges :  forportion-canons,  the  tenth  jpart 
of  the  goods,  after  debts  paid,  «c.''*  Strange  to  say,  these 
dues  were,  until  lately,  claimed  of  Catholics  by  Protestant 
ministers;  in  fact,  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  demand  was 
made  and  resisted,  in  the  town  of  Fethard,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  Thus,  the  Protestant  Church  has  not,  until  of 
late,  relinquished  a  legal  claim  even  upon  the  voluntary  offer- 
ingst  of  Catholics ;  whilst  the  Catholic  clergy,  since  the  time 
ot  the  Reformation,  have  had  nothing  else  for  their  mainte- 
nance. 

Let  us  now  briefly  pass  in  review  the  several  stages  in  our 
argument,  that  we  may  the  better  sec  what  ground  we  have 
passed  over,  and  to  what  conclusion  we  are  conducted.  At 
the  birth  of  Christianity  we  saw  the  voluntary  principle  hal- 
lowed by  the  Bedecmer,  and  we  saw  it  ministering  comfort 
to  his  afflicted  members  in  those  ages  of  suffering  and 
triumph,  the  darkest  and  the  brightest  of  the  Church  :  from 
the  age  of  Constantino  to  the  fifth  century  wc  found  its 
excellence  approved  by  the  wisdom  of  Councils,  its  beauty 
commended  by  the  eloquence  and  example  of  Fathers,  its 
glory  inscribed  upon  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline :  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  English 
invasion,  we  observed  the  rise,  progress,  and  settlement  of  its 
long  reign  of  good  in  Ireland :  from  thence  to  the  Reforma- 
tion we  beheld  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Hibernian  Catholics,  in 
the  midst  of  their  feuds,  vying  with  one  another  iu  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  monuments,  attesting  to  after 
ages  their  veneration  of  the  voluntary  principle.  Finally,  in 
these  latter  times  we  saw  how  the  Irish  Church,  cast  upon 

*  Ibid.  fol.  260. 

f  We  do  not  mean  that  they  were  at  ouco  voluntary  and  compulsory,  but 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  assorted  a  legal  claim  to,  and  thus  converted  into 
compulsory  dues,  what  were  in  their  origin,  and  by  the  custom  of  the  country, 
ToluDtary  offerings. 
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the  way  side,  sorely  bruised,  and  faint,  and  stripped  naked, 
was  restored  by  its  Samaritan  virtue  and  sent  on  its  way 
rejoicing  in  strength ;  whilst  the  Protestant  Church,  having 
enriched  itself  on  the  high  way  to  Jericho  with  the  good  things 
which  the  old  voluntary  principle  had  given  to  another, 
feigned  a  respect  for  its  venerable  age,  only  the  better  to 
secure  what  yet  it  could  give.  Thus  do  we  find  ourselves 
landed  in  the  conclusion  that  the  voluntary  principle  has 
existed  in  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
the  Irish  branch  of  that  Church  from  the  days  of  St.  Patrick 
to  the  present  time.  In  the  conflicts,  arduous  as  numerous, 
which  it  has  maintained  against  error,  and  persecution,  and 
the  princes  and  powers  of  darkness,  the  Church  of  Ireland 
always  bore  "  the  voluntary  principle"  inscribed  upon  its  vic- 
torious banner;  and  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
called  upon  to  cast  away  that  banner,  and  adopt  in  its  stead 
**the  lion  and  the  unicorn,"  with  the  very  appropriate  motto, 
**paid  by  the  government."  Will  the  Irish  Church  fight 
under  these  colours?     We  are  sure  it  will  not. 

Having  made  good  one  of  the  two  assertions  which  we  laid 
down  at  the  outset,  we  beg  the  reader's  indulgence,  nay,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  matter,  we  claim  his  attention, 
whilst  we  address  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  our  second 
position, — a  position  which,  if  tenable,  must  redound  to  the 

flory  of  the  Irish  Church,  strengthen  the  attachment  of  every 
rish  Catholic  to  its  present  discipline,  and  increase  his  aversion 
to  any  material  change  in,  much  more  to  the  subversion  of  the 
voluntary  system  in  Ireland.  Our  next  position  is  this, — in 
the  Irish  Catholic  Church  it  does  not  appear  there  ever  has 
been  established,  with  the  consent  of  clergy  and  people,  a 
permanent,  legal,  compulsory  system  of  revenue  for  the  body 
of  the  clergy  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  of  history 
entirely  favours  the  opposite  conclusion.  Let  us  see.  The 
revenue  given  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Annagh  *  by  the 
law  of  St.  Patrick,  as  it  was  called  (Rair  Patraice),  was  not  a 
general  provision  for  the  clergy,  as  neither  was  a  like  tribute 
paid  to  Derry  by  the  Rmr  Coluimh  Cille.  The  tithe  system 
IS  the  only  one  that  could  come  within  the  terms  of  our  pro- 
position ;  but  upon  a  diligent  examination  of  tlie  question, 
we  say  it  does  not  appear,  but  rather  the  contrary,  that  the 
Irish  people  and  clergy  have  ever  consented  to  the  permanent 
imposition  of  tithes  as  a  compulsory  due.     Were  tithes  so 


*  Kcatiiip:*s  Ireland,  book  ii.  pp.  85  8r>,  Duft^V  tflition.    Dublin,  1S41. 
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esfabllshed  at  any  time  before  the  landins:  of  the  English  in 
the  twelfth  century  ?  They  were  not  Were  they  so  esta- 
blished at  any  time  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  date  of 
the  reformation  ?  Nobody  can  say  they  were :  the  facts  of 
history  strongly  support  the  negative.  Of  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  reformation  we  need  say  little  or  nothing, 
because  every  person  knows  in  wliose  hands  the  tithes  have 
been  during  that  period ; — certainly  not  in  Catholic  hands,  nor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  and  we  may  add, 
just  as  little  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland.  Were  they  in  the  hands  of  any  clergy,  in  the  manner 
stated,  and  at  any  time  previous  to  the  English  invasion  ? 
They  were  not  When  St  Patrick  visited  Ireland,  in  the 
b^mning  of  the  fifth  century,  tithes  were  not  a  legal,  com- 
pulsory due  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  It  is  true  that  then, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  ecclesiastics  of  eminent  piety 
strenuously  exhorted  the  faithful  to  the  voluntary  payment 
of  tithes,  not  for  the  replenishing  of  the  ecclesiastical  cofiers, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  and  the  widow,  and  the  orphan. 
In  these  exhortations,  how  strenuous  soever  they  may  have 
been,  the  reader  will  find  they  never  once  allude  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ecclesiastical  precept,  not  to  say  a  censure,  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  offerings';  but  address  themselves  entirely 
to  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  the  very  earnestness  of  their 
admonitions  proving  that  the  persons  addressed  were  free  to 
^ve  what  heed  they  pleased  to  such  appeals.  Their  language 
18  sometimes  strong,  yet  is  it  the  language  of  strong  exhorta- 
tion only ;  and  the  best  ecclesiastical  antiquarians  admit  there 
was  then  no  precept  of  the  Church  commanding  the  payment 
of  tithes.  It  was  not  until  the  Council  of  Macon,  in  the 
year  585,  that  they  were  enforced  under  the  penalty  of  eccle- 
siastical censure ;  nor  was  it  before  the  time  of  Constantinc, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  that  the  power  of  the 
Church  and  State  united  together  to  any  considerable  extent 
to  compel  their  payment  St.  Patrick,  therefore,  did  not 
introduce  from  the  Continent  the  discipline  of  a  tithing  sys- 
tem enforced  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  though  we 
are  free  to  admit  he  may  have  recommended  the  voluntary 
payment  of  tithes,  as  did  also  many  holy  men  on  the  Con- 
tinent about  the  same  time.  Nor  were  they  so  established 
during  the  interval  from  the  time  of  St  Patrick  to  that  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  came  over  to  Ireland  with  the  first 
English  settlers  in  the  twelfth  century.  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  writers  the  most  versed  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
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history  of  Ireland.  Lanigan  says,  **  As  to  tithes^  he  (Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis)  alluded  to  Wales,  for  they  were  not  paid 
in  Ireland  before  his  time  "  *  Again,  elsewhere  he  says,  "  It 
is  certain  that  tithes  were,  if  at  all,  very  little  exacted  in 
Ireland  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  English  power."  f 
Moore  is  equally  positive.  "  From  the  same  motive,  doubt- 
less, the  payment  of  tithes,  which  the  Irish  had  never  during 
their  unreformed  state  observed,  was  now  enjoined  by  Henry's 
Council,  with  the  hope  that  they  would  serve  as  a  lasting 
bribe  to  the  Church."  J  Dr.  Doyle  vouches  for  the  fact,  and 
for  much  more  than  the  fact  under  discussion,  with  a  strength 
peculiarly  his  own :  **  The  law  of  tythe,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  has  never  had,  either  in  Catholic  or  Protestant 
times,  no  not  to  the  present  hour,  the  assent  or  consent  of  the 
Irish  nation.^'  §  To  the  like  effect,  Carew,  in  his  Ecclesiastic' 
eal  History  of  Ireland :  **  With  the  system  of  tithes  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  at  least  generally,  were  unacquainted,  until 
the  period  of  the  English  invasion."  ||  Brennan  says,  that  at 
the  synod  of  Kells  ^^  an  attempt  was,  for  the  first  time,  made 
of  introducing  the  notorious  tithe  system  into  Ireland.  "IT  Nor 
are  they  light  grounds  upon  which  this  assertion  rests.  At 
the  great  synod  of  Kells,  in  the  year  1 152,  as  we  have  already 
observed.  Cardinal  Paparo,  the  Pope's  legate,  proposed  the 
establishment  of  the  tithe  system  in  Ireland  ;**  whicn  proposi- 
tion, made  by  him  and  rejected  by  the  synod,  proves  that  the 
payment  of  tithes  had  not  been  a  received  usage  in  Ireland. 
Again,  in  the  synod  convened  at  Cashel  in  1172,  to  further 
the  ambitious  projects  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  in  that  of 
Dublin  under  Archbishop  Comyn,  in  1186,  canons  were 
passed  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  on  the  plea  of  reform- 
ing Church  discipline  in  Ireland ;  whence  it  is  justly  inferred, 
that  the  pretended  measure  of  reform  was  then  new  to  tho 
Irish.  Furthermore,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  subsequently  to 
the  date  of  both  synods,  alleges  it  in  proof  of  tho  barbarity 
of  the  Irish,  '^  that  they  do  not  as  yet  pay  tithes  or  first- 
offerings."  ft  Clearly,  then,  a  system  of  compulsory  tithing 
had  not  existed  in  Ireland  before  tho  English  mvasion,  what- 
ever one  or  another  person  may  have  done  to  introduce  tho 
voluntary  payment  ot  them  in  a  few  places. 

*  Ecoleaiastioal  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ir.  p.  80.  f  Ibid.  p.  146. 

Hifltory  of  IreUnd,  voL  IL  jvp.  257 -258. 
Lettor  to  S.  Rice,  Esq.  M.F.,  p.  120. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  p.  149.  f  Ibid.  pp.  S03-304. 

**  Annali  of  Cluain^Aidnetcb,  ap.  Keating,      ft  Topog.  Uih»  i&t.  iii,  a  19. 
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Did  the  Catholic  people  and  clergy  of  Ireland  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  compulsory  tithe-system,  as  a  re- 
venue for  the  Catholic  Churchy  at  any  time^  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  English  dominion  till  the  reformation  ?* 
Nobody  can  hold  the  affirmative ;  and  the  facts  of  history 
nre  all  on  the  other  side.  Before  proceeding  further^  we 
freely  admit  that  tithes,  established  in  England  from  an  early 
date,  were  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  English  settlers, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  clergy  attached  to  the 
English  interest,  enforced  till  the  reformation  by  them  and 
their  descendants  within  the  pale ;  perhaps,  too,  m  parts  be- 
yond it,  where  they  sometimes  had,  often  had  not,  the  power 
to  enforce  them.  This  we  freely  concede.  But,  "  did  the  Irish 
people  and  clergy  consent  to  the  compulsory  tithe-law  ?" — 
that  is  the  question.  The  synod  of  Cashel,  in  1172,  and  that 
of  Dublin  in  1186,  which  severally  decreed  the  payment  of 
tithes,  may  be  thought  to  have  established  them  on  a  solid 
basis.  No  such  thing.  What  says  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 
lived  at  the  time,  and  had  come  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary  to  John,  and  had  borne  no  small  share  in  the  said 
synod  of  Dublin — what  says  Giraldus  ?  "  This  people  (the 
Irish)  are  a  most  filthy  race ;  a  race  of  all  others  the  most 
uninformed  in  the  rudiments  of  faith :  they  do  not  as  yet  pay 
tithes  or  first-ofFerings.'^t  Now,  when  did  Giraldus  pen 
these  words?  Years  vStcr  the  synod  of  Cashel,  and  some 
time  after  the  synod  of  Dublin ;  for,  let  the  reader  remark, 
the  former  was  held  in  1172,  the  latter  in  1186,  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  Lent,t  (Lastare,  Jerusalem);  and  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  of  the  same  year,  Giraldus  left  Ire- 
land,§  taking  with  him  the  materials  of  the  very  work  con- 
taining the  words  we  have  cited.  So  then,  more  than  four- 
teen years  after  the  synod  of  Cashel,  and  some  time  aft«r 
that  of  Dublin,  we  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  that  these  barbarous  Irish  were  not  even  yet 
convinced  what  good,  spiritual  and  temporal,  it  would  do 
them  to  pay  tithes ;  and  they  adhered,  with  the  most  per- 
verse obstinacy,  to  their  old  barbarous  usage  of  not  paying 
them.  The  Irish  (it  was  a  feature  in  the  national  character), 
were  as  averse  to  adopt  new  customs,  as  to  relinquish  the 


*  This  18  the  same  as  saying  to  the  present  time,  for  who  needs  to  be  told,  that 
since  the  Reformation  the  Catholic  eler^  of  Ireland  have  not  either  received 
tithes,  or  laid  claim  to  them  as  due  by  law  ? 


f  TopoR.  Hib.  Dist.  iii.  c.  19. 


Gifald.  de  rebus  a  se  gcstis,  lib.  ii.  c.  IG.  §  Ibid.  lib.  IL  c.  IG. 
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right  mim  would  atoop:  they  are  "mercenary"  wretches, 
"  Bcrambling  "  at  whatever  they  can  reach.  All  their  gsins, 
however,  depend  on  the  continuance  of  their  employnieuta : 
hence  their  unbounded  servility ;  hence  their  adoption  of  such 
language,  as  would  suit  the  ta*te  both  of  Henry  and  Crom- 
well, Kvery  act  of  remonstrance  they  brand  as  treason  ; 
every  injury  they  inflict  on  monks,  la  the  merited  chaatise- 
nient  of  rebclsi.  On  the  other  hand,  "  the  king's  passiontt 
ran  BO  strong  for  a  dissolution,  that  he  would  acarce  endure 
the  report  of  a  fair  character  given  the  religious."*  M'hat 
can  we  expect  from  this  combination  of  paeaion  and  power, 
interest  and  servility?  When  the  king  cannot  endure  to 
hear  "  a  fair  character  "  of  the  religious,  and  those  that  have 
to  <lopo»e  nsaiuat  them,  have  no  fear  of  examination  or 
puuiahmcutT  how  can  we  trust  such  depositions?  how  can 
we  trust  the  man  who  places  them  before  tlie  public  ns 
incontcstiblo  truths,  without  a  word  of  the  real  value  of  their 
coiitontB? 

Let  U9  now,  for  a  moment,  glance  nt  the  result  of  our 
ecriitiny.  Were  this  testimony  supposed  to  be  proved,  it 
would  yet  be  iusufticicnt  to  criminate  the  great  body  of  the 
monks.  It  is,  however,  not  proved ;  and  is  accompanied  with 
circiim stances  that  render  it  doubtful,  and  probably  false. 
All  the  power  of  the  crown,  all  that  the  ability  of  ministers, 
all  tliat  the  selfishness  of  unpriucipled  visitors  oould  devise, 
was  employed  to  set  monk  against  monk,  to  rouse  informers, 
to  encourage  envious  neighbours,  that  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
religious  might  be  published,  and  their  profession  covered 
with  inlainy.  Some  few  unproved  and  very  suBpicioua  de- 
clarations is  the  only  result.  Could  there  he  a  greater  proof 
of  the  innocence,  and  even  of  the  sanctity,  of  the  monks '■'f 

Con  any  one,  then,  be  surprised  that  those  that  know  the 
fcal  value  of  these  epistles  should  be  indignant  at  the  di 


'Collier.  »oL  ii.  p.  156. 

f  The  charges  of  auperstitioii  are  of  the  ume  oalure,  and  of  llie  samp  vbIuv, 

(CltiOie  of  inimoi'Klit}':  Chrv  ore  thus  onaworpd  bj  Collier ;  "  The  king  having 

-*tt  ^Molation  of  the  romuoini;  monaiteriM  in  view,  thought  it  neceasary  to 

men  tbmr  reputation,  to  la;  open  the  saperetition  of  their  wonhip.  and  ^raw 

_  „  charge  of  imposture  upon  some  of  them.    Atler  an  account  nf  the  false  niira- 

■«]w,CoUier  proceods :  "  But  whothcr  the  impoattu^a  above-mentioned  ore  mallon 

%li  bet,  will  be  a  ituesdoo.    For  William  Thomaa,  dted  bv  the  Lord  Herbert, 

P4a  MniewbBt  a  queslioDable  authonlj.    He  wrote  the  booK  called  '  II  PelerinQ 

I  Iislcse.'  in  juBiilicaCian  of  King  Henrj's  procepdiogs;  bnt  by  the  accounf  *■- 

sires  cif  Arcbbia  hop  Beck  e(,  'da  plain  he  wna  either  biasHcd  or  {rroa^l  j  mistaki 
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imposed  upon  ^e  public ;  as  well  as  at  the  gratuitous  insult 
in  which  Mr.  Wright  has  indulged,  not  only  against  the  con- 
duct, but  against  the  religion,  of  the  unoffending  monks  ?  As 
soon  as  the  work  became  known,  the  following  communica- 
tions  took  place  between  the  Catholic  members,  and  the  council, 
of  the  Camden  Society. 

No.  I. 

"61,  New  Bond  Street,  March  4th,  1844. 
"  Sir, — I  have  been  instructed  by  the  gentlemen,  who  have 
signed  the  accompanying  protest,  to  send  it  to  you,  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Society,  in  order  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the  council. 

"In  the  event  of  any  communication  in  reply,  being  made 
thereto,  you  will  oblige  by  forwarding  it  through  my  hands. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Charles  Dolman. 
"  To  W.  Thoms,  Esd.  Secretary." 

No.  II. 

"  To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Camden  Society. 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — as  members  at  once  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  of  that  society  of  which  you  are  the  existing 
council,  we  respectfully  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  insult 
offered  to  us  and  to  the  religion  which  we  profess,  in  the  last  work 
published  by  the  society.  We  allude  to  the  *  Letters  relating  to 
the  Suppression  of  Monasteries,^  edited  by  Mr.  Wright  ;  but 
more  particularly  to  the  insulting  preface  which  that  gentleman 
has  been  suffered  to  introduce  and  recommend  the  Letters  to  the 
notice  of  the  public. 

"  As  our  business  is  not  with  Mr.  Wright,  so  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
Mb.  Wright's  editorial  labours.  Had  his  book  been  published 
under  his  own  auspices,  it  might  safely  have  remained  unnoticed  ; 
but  coming  forth,  as  it  does,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Camden 
Society,  it  assumes  an  importance  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  attained,  and  we  feel,  therefore,  as  the  lamented  editor  of  the 
*  Chronicle  ofJosceUne^  would  have  felt,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  those  who,  permitting  a  body  of  interested  and  exparte 
statements,  ^  swelled '  as  Collier  acknowledges,  *  beyond  truth  and 
proportion,'  to  be  published  and  vouched  for  as  undoubted  illustra- 
tions of  the  imputed  immorality  of  our  religious  system,  have  suf- 
fered the  funds  and  influence  of  the  society  to  be  employed  in 
inflicting  injury  and  insult  to  its  own  members. 

"  Nor  is  it  solely  in  the  character  of  religionists  that  we  deem  it 
right  to  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the  late  publication.  The 
interests  of  the  society  itself  require  that  such  matters  should  be 
carefully  excluded  from  its  productions.     Religious  controversy, 
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and,  aboTe  all,  religious  invective  and  vulgar  calumny,  are  about 
the  lost  things  to  strengthen  the  existence  of  a  literary  association. 
The  attack,  permitted  on  one  aide,  must  be  expected  to  be  re- 
pelled from  the  other.  Dissenelon  and  division  thus  succeed  to 
community  of  purpose,  and  the  strength,  that  might  have  be«n 
usefully  employed  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  expended  only 
.  in  gratifying  the  little  passions  of  angry  and  bigoted  partizans. 

"  On  these  grounds,  than,  we  must  again  protest  against  the 
publication  to  which  wo  have  alluded.  We  protest  against  it,  as 
insulting  to  ourselves  as  memberB  of  the  society  ;  and  we  protest 
ogainat  it,  as  establishing  a  precedent,  which  may  be  subversive 
not  only  of  tlie  interests,  but  also  of  the  existence,  of  the  Society 
itself.  {SiffHed), 

"  Shrewsbury ;  John  Lingard  ;  M.  A.  Tiemey  ;  Charles  Towne- 
ley  J  Geoi^e  Oliver  ;  Daniel  Bock  ;  William  Constable  Maxwell  ; 
Joseph  Francis  Tempest ;  C.  P.  A.  Coniberbach ;  W.  B.  D.  D. 
Turnbull  j  Richai-d  W.  Fitzputrick  ;  T.  Chisholme  Anstey,  Middle 
Temple  ;  John  Francis  Wright,  Kelvedon  Hall  j  John  Towneley  j 
Charles  Dolman." 

No.  m. 
"  Camden  Society,  No.  25,  Parliament  Street, 
"March  8th,  1844. 

"  Sir, — I  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Camden  Society,  at  their 
monthly  meeting  on  Wednesday  Inst,  the  protest  forwarded  to  me 
in  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  when  the  council  directed  me  to 
acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  such 
protest  was  signed,  that  in  accordance  with  the  subjoined  resolu- 
tion (No.  1),  it  is  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  council  to  inspect 
and  sanction  the  prefaces  of  all  the  books  issued  by  them  ;  and  that 
to  secure  to  the  council  the  opportunity  of  considering  the  prefaces, 
the  subjoined  resolutions,  (Nos,  2  and  3),  were  come  to  on  the  9th 
day  of  November,  1839. 

The  council  regret  tliat,  in  the  instance  referred  to  in  the  protest, 
the  above  resolutions  were  waived,  (as  has  been  the  esse  in  some 
few  former  instances,)  in  order  to  expedite  the  publication  of  the 
book — a  considerable  period  having  elapsed  since  the  delivery  of 
the  last  preceding  volume,  and  it  being  thought  desirable  that,  if 
possible,  the  next  work  should  be  issued  without  the  intervention  of 
another  month's  delfly. 

"The  council  have  desired  me  to  add,  that  the  present  case  wiU 
render  them  more  careful  in  rescinding  those  resolutions  in  future. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 

"  William  J.  Tuoms,  Secretary. 

"To  Charles  Dolman,  Esq." 


aa,  Secretary.  | 
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''Besolaiion  No.  1. — That  the  sheets  of  all  the  works  in  progress 
should  be  laid  before  the  council  from  time  to  time,  and  that  their 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  same,  with  the  view  of  their  sug- 
gesting such  alterations  as  they  maj  deem  expedient,  and  that  the 
prefaces  more  particularly  should  not  be  worked  off  until  they  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  council. 

"  No.  2. — That  at  the  meeting  of  the  council  six  copies  of  the 
prefaces  and  introductions,  instead  of  one,  be  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  that  any  member  attending  be  at  liberty  to  take  one  away. 

"  No.  3. — That  for  a  week  after  the  meeting  at  which  any  pre- 
face or  introduction  is  laid  upon  the  table,  the  same  be  not  worked 
off,  but  Mr.  Nichols  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  work  it  off  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  unless  he  receives  a  written  request  from  a  member  of 
the  council  to  postpone  the  working  of  it  off  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  council." 

"  No.  IV. 

"61,  New  Bond-street,  March  16th,  1844. 

"Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  8th  instant,  and  in  reply  thereto  I  have  to  state,  that  as  a 
matter  of  propriety,  and  with  a  view  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
the  council  of  the  society,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  gentlemen 
who  signed  the  protest,  to  take  measures  for  making  public  both 
the  protest  and  the  reply. 

•*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'*  Charles  Dolman. 

"  W.  J.  Thoms,  Esq.,  Secretary." 

Though,  in  the  visitors  and  their  testimony,  we  possess  no 
real  eviaence  of  the  state  of  the  monasteries;  though  the 
charters  and  records  of  the  monks  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  and  in  great  measure  ha^  perished ;  yet  we 
have  an  evidence  most  trustworthy  and  most  conclusive. 
The  ruthless  disposer  of  his  subjects'  rights,  had  sent  his 
creatures  to  every  part  of  the  land,  to  heap  disgrace  upon  the 
monks  thift  dared  to  oppose  his  will ;  the  people  stood  up  in 
defiance  of  the  king,  and  told  the  hateful  truth,  that  the  most 
zealous  of  his  creatures  were  guilty  of  extortion  and  bribery; 
that  the  monks  were  the  benefactors  of  the  nation,  the  be- 
loved, the  venerated,  in  whose  cause  they  were  willing  to  shed 
their  blood.* 

Well  might  the  people  utter  their  indignant  protest.  But 
a  short  time  before,  seven  hundred  religious  houses  existed. 
They  were  the  living  monuments  of  England's  history :  grey 
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and  pondcrooB,  some  of  them  told  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tiin 
iind  -tlicwcd  tlieir  charters  and  manuscrijjts,  gor^wjuely  iUii- 
iiiiimted,  Hiid  WTitlcn  in  a  kngnage  that  had  jiae^  nway. 
Edificfs  more  stntely,  but  almost  equally  venerable,  told  oi 
the  YictorioiiB  Normanfl,  and  told,  too,  how  the  iroii  baron  had 
Icuriiod  to  weep  over  the  ruin  which  he  had  caused,  and  to  raise 
an  nUjiiiiig  mouunient  to  the  religion  of  peace ;  fabrics  vast  and 
lunsniflccnt,  whose  light  and  graceful  proportions,  upborne 
by  lofty  aerial  arches,  told  of  a  time  wneo  conflicting  races 
sat  ai'ound  the  same  hearth,  when  odious  distinctions  of  blood 
nnd  privilege  were  lost,  and  commerce  and  the  arts  were 
developing  their  energies,  conferring  comfort  upon  man,  and 
glory  upon  religion.  In  whatever  age  they  might  have  been 
erected,  their  object  was  one.  They  were  the  retreats  of 
learned,  as  well  as  religious,  meditAlion.  Those  that  had 
become  disgusted  with  the  duplicity  and  wickctlncss  of  the 
world,  withdrew  thither  to  heal  their  wounded  bosoms;  and 
tlioec  that,  at  the  very  duwn  of  manhood,  luid  renounced  a 
world  which  they  knew  to  be  the  enemy  of  innocence,  found 
there  tlie  shelter  for  which  they  longed,  where  they  could  fix 
their  thoughts  on  the  eternal  years,  and  colmly  await  their 
Mummons  to  their  everlasting  home.  Amid  his  varied  duties, 
liis  devotions,  and  his  employment  of  transcribing  or  teaching, 
the  contemplative  man  yet  found  time  to  soar  heaveuward 
without  restraint,  and  the  student  space  enough  for  laborious 
investigation.  There  an  Anselm  hail  plunged  into  the  ab- 
etrusest  knowledge ;  there  hod  a  William  of  Malniesbury 
recorded  the  fortunes  of  his  country;  there  had  a  Koger  Bacon 
delighted  in  the  wonders  of  experimental  philosophy. 

Around  these  seats  of  learning  and  religion,  many  n 
flourishing  community  had  arisen,  where  artisans  of  every 
grade  found  encoumgement  and  profit;*  and  around  them, 
too,  were  lands,  tenanted  by  men  whose  light  rents  and  easy 
tenures  allowed  them  to  grow  in  plenty  and  opulence;  and 
])C0[>led  by  a  peasantry  who  were  linked  to  their  masters,  and 
to  the  upper  classes  generally,  by  many  a  scene  of  hearty 
lioapitality  and  amusement,  and  who  hatl  learned  to  blesa  the 
liindness  that  left  free  to  their  use  a  large  portion  of  the 
monastic  domain.  While  the  new  nobility,  regarding  their 
estates  only  as  a  means  of  profit,  were  engaged  In  expelling 

"  At  ihe  lupprcsaon  of  Oic  leflser  monflsleriea,  "It  was  lfaoui;liC  more  thin 
tm  thouannd  pcnona,  mosterg  and  aervantii,  bad  last  their  living  by  tht  pulling 
down  ofiliose  hoases."— S(oim'»  ^an,  p,  571.  What  must  hare  Wen  the  result 
then  of  the  Hiipprcsaion  of  eTery  inotasterj  in  tho  wuntry  f 
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the  peasantry,  and  turning  their  lands  into  sheep-walks ;  the 
monasteries,  steadily  pursuing  their  ancient  path,  preserved 
for  awhile  the  comfort  and  independence  of  the  poor  but  brave 
men,  that  were  the  safe-guard  of  England,  and  the  terror  of 
its  enemies.  Standing  thus,  amid  well-peopled,  well-culti- 
vated, spots,  the  monasteries  were  the  joy  of  the  traveller. 
He  might  come  with  a  gallant  train,  he  might  have  trudged 
alone  his  weary,  nightly,  path ;  no  matter,  he  was  sure  of  a 
welcome,  sure  of  shelt-er  and  refreshment 

But  the  mandate  has  gone  forth,  the  devout  contemplative, 
the  zealous  student,  the  good    landlord,*    the  teacher  of 

irouth,  the  feeder  of  the  poor,  is  to  be  driven  from  the 
and.  Even  political  economists  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  religious  element:  it  is  now  to  be  plucked  forth. 
Neither  the  voice  of  learning  nor  the  cry  of  the  poor  can 
stay  the  ruthless  hand.  The  men  of  the  court  grasp  at  the 
prize:  the  libraries  of  the  monks  are  scattered,!  and  their 
noble  edifices  sink  in  ruin.  The  tenantry  find  the  rents  in- 
crease, the  peasants  are  driven  from  the  common  lands  which 
they  before  enjoyed.  Discontent  breaks  forth  into  rebellion, 
and  sullenly  subsides  into  the  deptlis  of  society.  Poverty 
increases;  and  what  charity  refuses,  is  now  chiefly  wrung 
from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  middle  classes.  Before  1 840, 
the  poor-rates  had  risen  to  five,  six,  and  even  seven  millions 
per  annum.  Its  pressure  has  of  late  increased  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Incendiarism,  popular  commotion,  checked  for  awhile, 
and  again  appearing,  sternly  announce  the  deep-rooted  evils 
of  society.      Goveniment  avows  its  alarm.      Lord  Ashley 

*  **  The  religious  were  far  from  making  the  most  of  their  property,  and  strain- 
ing the  farms  to  rack  rents.  On  the  contrary,  they  granted  leases  to  laymen 
upon  small  rents  and  gentle  fines."  Yet,  **  the  monks  are  known  to  have  made 
the  most  of  their  farms,  which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands.^  Neither  were 
ihey  at  all  defective  in  the  serviceableness  of  buildings  and  other  improvements." 
CW/«r,  vol.  ii.  p,  108. 

-  4  **  When  the  covers  were  somewhat  rich,  and  would  yield  a  little,  they  pulled 
them  off,  threw  away  the  books,  or  turned  them  to  waste  paper."  {Collier^  vol.  ii. 
p.  166.)  In  the  same  page  Collier  quotes  the  following  passage  from  John  Bale, 
the  Centurist,  "  a  man  remarkably  averse  to  popery  and  the  monastic  institu- 
tion :'*  "  Some  they  sold  to  the  grocers  and  soap-sellers,  and  some  they  sent  over 

sea  to  the  bookbinders,  not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  Umes  whole  shipsfuU 

I  know  a  merchantman... that  bought  the  contents  of  two  noble  libraries  for  forty 
shillings  price ;  a  shame  it  is  to  be  spoken.  This  stuff  hath  he  occupied  instead 
of  grey  paper,  by  the  space  of  more  than  ten  years,  and  yet  he  hath  store  enough 
for  as  many  years  to  come."  (p.  166.)  Collier  then  proceeds:  "Fuller  com- 
plains that  all  arts  and  sciences  fell  under  this  common  calamity If  a  book 

had  a  cross  on  it,  it  was  condemned  for  popery,  and  those  with  hnes  and  circles 
were  interpreted  the  black  art,  and  destroyed  for  conjuring." — p.  166. 
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discloses  the  degradation,  moral  and  phyBical,  of  the  manii- 
facturing  populntion ;  Osborne  reveala  the  equally  frightful 
condition  of  the  Doraetshire  peasantry ;  and  theii*  statements 
are  fully  corroborated  by  those  of  the  government  commi*- 
sionera,  and  of  many  local  magistrates.  The  multitude  of 
those  that  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  of  their  respective  social  duties,  is  enormous ; 
the  pressure  of  bodily  want  is  absolutely  shocking.  Whether 
we  look  into  the  cellars  of  Manchester)  or  the  crowded  huts 
of  Dorsetshire,  wc  are  sickened  with  the  nil  but  universal 
combination  of  poverty,  immorality,  and  bitter  discontent. 

Four  centuries  ^o,  the  noblea  massacred  one  another  in 
civil  war:  the  people  joined  in  the  contest;  then  returned  to 
their  employments,  and  prospered  as  before.  What,  if  the 
upper  ranks  of  society  were  now  to  draw  the  sword  ?  Would 
the  mosses,  once  armed,  once  disciplined,  sit  down  contentedly 
at  the  bidding  of  their  chiefs?  There  has  been  a  change;  a 
great  and  fearful  change.  But  whence  ?  We  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  it  Ja  the  result  of  many  cauaea ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  there  has  not  been 
so  great,  so  violent,  a  change  as  in  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain,  that  the  poverty 
and  moral  degradation  of  the  lower  classes  can,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  traced  to  no  other  cause.  It  is,  moreover,  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  the  present  evils  arise  from  priva- 
tion and  want  of  religious  principle.  This,  also,  even  more 
clearly  than  the  former,  can  be  traced  to  the  same  period ; 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  monks  were  the  teachers,  as  well 
as  the  feeders,  of  the  poor. 

AVe  leave  the  reader,  then,  to  draw  Ins  own  conclusion : 
to  say  whether  the  suppression  of  tlie  monasteries  waa  just, 
to  say  whether  it  was  really  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
It  has  been  said,  with  truth  and  deep  meaning,  England  waa 
"merry  England  then :"  too  tridy,  it  is  such  no  longer.' 


*  Wg  hail,  B9  barbingers  of  better  t 


perhipi   unimportuit,  j^et  tellinE  clearly  thiit  the  utility   of  the 

avilem  is  becoming  more  gonerauy     ' '   '     ' 

boned  ibe  laie  discussion  tt  the  Ui 


G  generaiiy  uikuovledged 


IDS  thfse  may  be  men- 

ibriilge.    The  subject  proposed 
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•o  Ike  effect  that, '  The  dissohilii 
highly  injariolia  to  this  country,  and  the  eirciimiitancea  of  the  lime  imperntiraly 
di^uid  the  reatoration  of  similar  institutions.'    Aflec  a  debate  lor  three  ereo- 
ingl,  eighty-eight  declared  ia  Thvout  of  the  motion  ;  tnd  it  was  thns  earned  by 


minority  of  twenty-eight  t» 
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Appendix  to  Article  on  the  **  Religious  and  Social  Condition  of 
Prance.^ 

In  writing  the  foregoing  article,  we  were  not  aware  that 
the  **  Association  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul"  had  attained  such 
an  extensive  organization  as  we  now  find  it  has  reached ;  for 
there  is  not  a  city  of  any  importance  in  France,  where  filia- 
tions of  this  institution  are  not  to  be  found.  The  Society  of 
St.  Francis  Begis,  for  legitimatizing  the  marriages  of  the  poor, 
which  has  been  attendea  with  such  blessed  effects  in  France 
and  Belgium,  we  regret  in  the  press  of  matter  to  have  passed 
over.  Lastly,  the  most  important  association  of  all — that  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith — it  was  almost  culpable  on  our 
part  to  have  omitted :  for  though  the  objects  of  its  interest  and 
its  activity  lie  beyond  the  circle  of  France,  yet  for  the  resus- 
citation of  religious  zeal,  piety,  and  charity,  in  the  interior  of 
that  great  country,  no  institution  has  exerted  a  more  salutary 
influence*  As  respects  the  religious  and  social  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  in  France,  this  is  a  subject  which,  had  space 

fermitted,  we  would  fain  have  enlarged  on  at  greater  length, 
t  is  but  just  to  notice,  that  in  the  French  factories  the  hours 
of  labour,  for  adults  as  well  as  minors,  have  been  abridged ; 
and  that  facilities  for  the  religious  and  secular  instruction  of 
tMte  latter  have  in  many  instances  been  willingly  afforded  by 
the  master  manufacturers.  Thus  we  happen  to  know  that, 
two  years  ago,  in  the  great  manufacturing  province  of  Alsace, 
the  heads  of  factories,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  set  in 
this  respect  a  most  noble  example.  They  agreed  to  give  up 
a  whole  day's  work,  in  order  that  the  children  in  their  seversd 
establishments  might  receive  the  sacrament  of  confirmation ; 
and  they  assured  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  Dr.  Bass,  that  in 
respect  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  minors  in  their 
employ,  they  would  cheerfully  lend  his  clergy  every  encou- 
ragement and  fud. 

There  were  several  other  topics  connected  with  the  impor- 
tant subject  discussed  in  the  foregoing  article,  and  which  we 
purposed  noticing  in  this  postscript,  when  we  accidentally 
fell  on  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  which  cor- 
roborated our  own  views  and  statements,  and  supplied  details 
with  which  we  were  previously  unacquainted.  This  journal 
being  noted  for  its  general  tone  of  religious  indifference,  it  is 
probable  that  on  this  matter  its  assertions  will  carry  greater 
weight  with  some  of  our  Protestant  readers  than  any  state- 
ments we  could  put  forth;  and  for   this   reason  we   shall^ 
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a  various  ways  has  the  resuscitolion  of  Catholic 


aecortlin^Iy,  insert  the  following  rcmarknblG  paesage  on  the 
moral  nna  intellectual  regeneration  now  going  on  in  France: — . 

n  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.) 

■■  principles 
evinced  itself  in  literature.  In  Eeverol  cities  'we  have  seen  esta- 
blished, on  the  model  of  the  learned  society  ittached  to  llie  Catholic 
University  of  Louvain,  Catholic  academies,  whose  members  are 
principally  composed  of  young  men,  and  whose  object  it  is  to  eon- 
vert  to  Catholicism  the  active  scientific  talent  of  the  country. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  Parie  we  find  the  '  Cercle  Cntholique,"  the 
'  Instilut  Catholique,'  the  "  CkmFerence  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Pnal,' 
and  in  Lyons,  the  'Institut  Catholique.' 

"  Sliil  more  efficacious  aid  does  the  Propaganda  find  in  associa- 
tions for  the  diSusion  of  good  books,  and  in  special  printing* 
preases,  which  are  partly  under  the  management  of  ecclcsinstic^. 
Tiius  the  Abbe  Mign6  founded,  in  the  year  1840,  at  Petit  Mont- 
rouge,  a  printing  establishment,  which  in  the  very  first  year  gare 
occupation  to  one  hundred  and  forty  workmen,  and  is  destined  to 
publish  an  entire  Encyclopedia  of  Catholic  science.  The  churches 
of  Saint  Sulptce  and  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquia,  possess  at  present 
parochial  libraries,  and  the  Catholic  press  seems  to  rival  in  activity 
that  of  the  Bible  Societies.  This  book-trade,  which  has  now 
passed  through  the  severest  crisis,  has  its  principal  scuts  at  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Tours.  In  Paris  generally  appear  the  great  collectiojy, 
the  splendid  editions,  the  illustrated  Bibles  and  Gospels  ;  at  Lyons 
are  published  the  cheaper  editions,  and  such  as  are  destined  for  the 
people.  The  average  amount  of  annual  Catholic  publications 
throughout  all  France,  dating  from  the  year  1835,  is  as  follows  : — 
Learned  theolo^cal  works,  25;  catechisms  and  collections  of  ser* 
mona,  SO  ;  apologetical  and  mysticid  works,  290;  philosophy,  8; 
lives  of  saints,  40;  church  history,  60;  religious  productions  in  the 
belles  lettres,  35.     Sum  total,  508. 

"  The  prayer-books  used  in  Divine  worship,  are  not  included  in 
this  list ;  but  the  works  above  enumerated  exceed  in  the  number  of 
copies  the  productions  of  all  other  presses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
University  press.  Independently  of  the  public  demand,  as  well  as 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  price,  this  extraordinary  activity  of  the 
religious  press  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  perseverant  ml  of  the 
clergy.  There  are  in  several  serninariea,  so-called  boutiques,  (this 
IB  the  standing  name),  which  provide  for  the  literary  wants  of  iheti" 
respective  dioceases.  The  advertisements  are  stuck  up  at  the  church- 
door  J  and  the  sale  at  times  takes  place  in  the  sacristy.  Many 
brotherhoods  are  engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  this  literature. 
Thus,  at  Avignon,  we  find  among  the  Augustinians,  by  the  side  of 
the  brother  Hermits  and  Hospitallers,  missionaries  ftw  the  spread  of 
good  books. 
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**  The  fine  arts,  as  well  as  literature,  have  felt  the  influence  of  this 
revival  of  Catholicism.  In  the  exhibition  for  the  year  1833,  there 
were  but  twenty  paintings  which  would  have  been  suited  for 
churches  ;  in  the  year  1838,  however,  we  find  eighty-six  religious 
pictures  ;  and  in  the  year  1842,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one.  In 
architecture  the  reaction  is  still  more  perceptible,  and  has  con- 
ferred essential  service  on  art  itself.  Christian  iconography  has 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  new  science  ;  and  in  the  seminaries, 
courses  of  lectures  have  been  opened  on  Christian  Archaeology. 
Nay,  even  in  the  building  of  churches,  we  have  seen  a  return  of 
the  middle  age.  Thus,  on  the  hill  of  '  Bonne  Esp^rance,'  near 
Bonen,  a  chapel  is  building  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  the 
werkmen  on  certain  days  give  their  gratuitous  labour,  and  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  prefect  make  presents  of  windows,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition, that  their  armorial  bearings  should  be  represented  thereon. 

"But  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  19th  century  has  its  prac- 
tical side  also.  Appalled  at  the  misery  which  unavoidably  follows 
in  the  train  of  civilization  ;  appalled  at  the  harshness  of  l^al 
beneficence,  as  well  as  at  the  often  apparent  impotence  of  phi- 
lanthropy, the  faithful  at  the  present  day  often  devote  themselves 
to  the  practice  of  works  of  Christian  charity.  And  while  the 
reformers  of  materialism  dazzle  the  people  with  a  fantastic  paradise. 
Piety,  more  simple  and  humble,  stretches  forth  a  succouring  hand 
to  abandoned  indigence.  Even  the  coldest  and  most  indifferent 
minds  cannot  withhold  from  such  exertions  their  meed  of  applause, 
and  will  be  disposed  to  pardon  this  incursion  into  the  domain  of 
secular  affairs.  In  Paris,  numerous  associations,  composed  of  indi- 
viduals out  of  all  classes,  devote  themselves  to  these  objects  ;  and  a 
filial  establishment  of  the  society  of  St.  Francis  Regis,  destined  for 
bringing  about  the  legitimacy  of  children,  and  for  procuring  to 
those  irregular  connexions  so  frequent  among  the  lower  orders,  the 
civil  sanction  and  the  ecclesiastical  benediction  :  a  filial  establish- 
ment of  this  society,  we  say,  has  been  established  even  at  Constan- 
tinople. In  this  department,  we  rarely  witness  the  operation  of 
any  exclusive  sectarian  views  or  efforts.  But  by  the  side  of  these, 
there  are  other  special  associations,  whose  main  business  is  prose- 
lytism.  The  most  important  of  these  is  <  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,'  which  by  prayers  and  pecuniary  con- 
tributions, supports  the  Foreign  Missions.  *  *  *  In  Paris, 
every  parish  has  its  own  confraternity.*  The  most  important,  Uhe 
arch-confraternity  of  the  Sacred  Heart,'  conducted  by  the  Abbe 
Desgenettes,  reckons,  in  the  capital  alone,  fifty  thousand  members. 

*  In  the  memorial  addressed,  m  the  month  of  March  of  the  present  year,  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  the  archbbbop  of  Bheims  and  his  sufiraffans  on  the 
new  education  biU,  it  is  stated  tihat  almost  every  parish  throughout  France  has 
its  oonfhitemity.  ] 
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The  political  opiuioDS  of  its  hetid  are  Ets  widely  remote  as  heavra 
aild  earth,  from  tlie  doctrines  of  the  revohition  i  aod  yet  it  counts 
very  mnny  republican  members,  and  has  christianized  the  remnants 
of  the  '  Society  of  the  liights  of  Slen, '  and  the  dilapidated  of 
the  ArchiepiecopHl  palace. 

"Even  monaaticism  is  spi-eading.  The  severest  order,  that  of  La 
Trappe,  has  numeroua  housea  j  and  in  Fi-ance,  within  less  than 
twenty-five  years,  more  nunneries  Imve  been  founded  than  ia  I 
whole  course  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

"  The  religious  communities  that  devote  themselves  to  the  edu« 
lion  of  the  working  classes,  are  daily  on  the  increase ;  and  1 
Brothers  of  Christian  Doctrine  in  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
establishments,  im]inrt  gratuitous  instruction  to  more   than   one 
hundred  and  sixty -four  thousand  scholars." 


F  RELIOIonS  ORDEBS  OP  FEMALES  IN  FRAITCE. 


1.  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  in   the  year  I 
Their  principal  ohject  is  the  education  of  poor  girls.     They  posseu 
only  one  house, 

2.  Dames  of  St.  Maur,  founded  in  the  year  1666.  by  Father 
BaiTe,  a  Minorite.  'ITiey  devote  themselves  at  present  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  in  the  colonies  of  Cayenne  and  tiuiiina.     They  take  no 

TOWS. 

3.  Sisters  of  Mary's  Saeri^f.e. — This  congregation  sprang  up 
during  the  present  century  in  the  rude  motmtains  of  the  Cevenn^. 
Its  foundress  was  Maria  Rivier,  and  it  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  poor 
children.  No  solemn  vows  arc  token.  They  now  possess  upwards 
of  sixty  houses  in  the  three  neighhouring  diocesses. 

4.  TTie  Ursuline  Ladies  of  Chavagnes, — They  are  spread  thruugh 
La  Vendue,  Poitou,  and  Saintange.  They  keep  schools  for  poor 
children,  and  very  well-conducted  houses  of  education  for  tlie 
higher  classes. 

5.  Sitters  of  St.  Andrew,  founded  in  1806.  They  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  diocess  of  Poitiers,  Their  ohject  is  the  some  as  that 
of  the  lust-named  congregation, 

6.  Sisters  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  and  Mary. — They  owe  their 
rise  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  the  venerahle  hisliop  of  Metz,  Mon- 
seigneur  Jauffret,  in  the  year  1806.  They  possess  five-and-twcnty 
houses  in  the  diocesses  of  Metz,  Beims,  and  Chalons.  They  an 
constantly  reminded  of  their  calling  by  the  words  engraven  on  " 
cross  which  hangs  on  their  breast:  "Pauperes  evangelieani 
Charitas  Dei  urget  nos," 

7.  Dames  of  Lorelta. — They  are  estahlished  at  Bourdeau: 
their  ohject  is  to  train  up  poor  girls  for  domestic  service.     The] 
take  them  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  instruct  them  in  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  household  economy,  import  to  them  solid  religious 
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instruction,  and  then  recommend  them  to  good  families.     They 
have  a  house  at  Paris  and  one  at  Strasburg. 

8.  Daughters  of  the  sacred  heart  of  Mart/, — They  have  lately 
sprung  up  at  Poitou,  and  have  the  same  object  as  the  last-named 
congregation. 

9.  Sisters  of  Providence. — There  are  various  branches  of  this 
congregation,  known  by  the  names  of  Sisters  of  St.  Charles,  and 
Sisters  of  St.  Andrew.  They  are  spread  over  many  departments, 
and  direct  a  great  number  of  girls'  schools. 

10.  Cotigregation  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  St.  Forerius. — This 
congregation  was  founded  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  blessed  Forerius.  It  has  ever  rendered  the  greatest 
services  to  education,  and,  before  the  French  Revolution,  was  widely 
diffused  in  France  and  even  Germany.  It  has  still  flourishing 
establishments  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  where  girls  of  the  higher 
classes  receive  an  excellent  and  very  cheap  education,  and  also 
schools,  where  the  poor  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

11.  Dames  of  the  sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  founded  since  the  year 
1814. — This  institution  is  intended  to  afford  education  to  young 
ladies  of  the  upper  classes  of  society ;  and  so  well  have  they  ful- 
filled their  task,  that,  as  is  generally  admitted,  nowhere  are  girls 
better  gi*ounded  in  their  faith,  and  trained  up  to  exercises  of  piety, 
nor  receive  more  solid  instruction  and  brilliant  accomplishments 
than  in  the  establishments  conducted  by  this  sisterhood.  Among 
their  members  are  found  ladies  of  illustrious  bii*th  and  most  extra- 
ordinary talents.  No  secular  institution,  in  any  point  of  view,  can 
compete  with  them.  The  parent  house  is  at  Paris,  but  in  many 
large  cities  of  France  they  have  establishments. 

FEMALE  mSTITUTIOMS  DEVOTED  TO  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SICK  AMD  THE 

IMPRISONED. 

1.  Congregation  of  the  Mercy  of  Jesus,  founded  in  the  year 
1630. — This  congregation  follows  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
has  been  approved  by  the  Holy  See.  In  the  last  century  they 
directed  four-and-twenty  hospitals;  and  such  was  the  universal 
estimation  wherein  they  were  held,  that  when  the  revolutionary 
decrees  expelled  them  from  the  hospitals,  they  nevertheless  were 
enabled  to  prosecute  in  quiet  their  vocation  of  charity,  and  render 
many  services  to  the  poor. 

2.  Sisters  of  Charity,  daughters  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul :  founded 
in  the  year  1633. — This  very  wide-spread,  meritorious  congrega- 
tion owes  its  origin  to  the  Saint  whose  name  it  bears ;  aided  as  he 
was,  by  the  blessed  Madame  Le  Gras,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Louise  de  Marillac.  In  it«  origin,  it  consisted  entirely  of  associa- 
tions of  pious  secular  ladies,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  visiting 
of  the  aick  |  but|  in  order  to  give  to  the  institution  a  solid  existence, 
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it  WAS  found  expedient  to  select  pious  virgins,  who  should  devote 
thcmselvea  to  the  service  of  the  sick,  the  care  of  foundlings,  ttnd 
also  to  culprits ;  for  thi:;  triple  ohject  did  the  institute  embrace. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  order  of  "  Saun  dela  Charite.'' 
And,  ns  if  this  sphere  of  activity  were  not  suflicicntly  Iftrge,  nil 
their  spare  time  they  employed  in  the  inetruction  of  poor  children. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  congregation  numbered  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six  houses,  in  various  cities  of  France.  After 
its  destruction,  by  the  revolutionaiy  tempest,  the  order  was  restored 
in  the  time  of  Buonaparte,  and  has  ever  since  been  wasiiig  in 
extent  and  vigour,  till  at  the  present  time  it  reckons  three  hnndnad 
houses,  wherein  three  thousand  sisters  are  employed. 

The  zeal,  the  unwearied  activity,  of  these  sisters  are  above  praise. 
They  are  the  most  esperienced  nurses ;  they  are  CHlled  in  cases  of 
sickness  to  most  houses  of  the  great;  and  the  humble  sister,  who, 
a  moment  before,  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  the  poor  labourer,  now 
renders  the  same  service  to  the  mighty  one  of  the  earth.  She  pre- 
pares for  tho  priest  the  way  to  the  patient's  heart ;  she  knows  bow 
to  seize  the  favourable  moment,  aud  her  inventive  love  refutes 
the  principles  of  infidelity,  whicli,  on  the  bed  of  illness,  by  the 
mild  suggestions  of  the  sister  turns  to  seek  the  consolations  of 
religion. 

By  the  side  of  this  great  congregation,  whose  parent  house  is  at 
Paris,  and  which  extends  over  many  department,  numerous  BltM- 
tions  have  since  sprung  np,  which,  independent  of  each  other,  labour 
for  tbo  common  end.  This  is  n  consoling  sign,  and  insures  to 
France  the  title  it  has  acquired  of  being  the  classic  soil  of  Christitn 
charity.     These  congregations  we  will  now  briefly  name. 

3.  Hospital  Siglers  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Boiirg,  in  the  diocess  of 
Betley;  founded  in  the  year  1673. — They  dedicata  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  possess  upwards  of  eighty 
houses, 

4.  Hospital  Sisters  at  Besan^on:  founded  in  1685. — Since  the 
year  1807,  they  have  formed  themselves  anew,  in  conformity  to 
thdr  ancient  rules,  and  serve  at  present  twelve  hospittUs  in  tho 
diocess. 

5.  Hospital  Sisters  of  St.  Marlha. — They  arc  spread  over  many 
diocesses.     Many  of  these  congr^alions  of  Martha  have  tindr~ 
taken  the  duty  of  the  instruction  of  children.      But  their  princi 
occupation  is  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor. 

6.  Hotpilal  Sisters  of  Slrasburff,  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Baur^, 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Betanfon,  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Tours ; — f heea 
congregations  oil  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick  {  «nd 

:  superintend,  with  admirable  skill,  various  houses  of  correethm 
end  asylums  of  lunatics. 

7.  Hospital  Sisters  of  Sf.  Thmitas  of  Viihnovn,  founded  in  the 
year  1660,  by  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Valencia,  aud  iiitrodwed 
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into  France  by  Father  Angelas  de  Fronfit.— The  sisters  follow  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  are  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop  of  Paris. 

8.  Daughters  of  Wisdom^  founded  in  1716. — After  the  great 
congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity^  the  above-named  is  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  extended.  The  sisters  have  their  allotted 
sphere  of  activity ;  they  serve  the  naval  hospitals  of  almost  all  the 
maritime  ports  of  Fi*ance,  even  that  of  the  galley-slaves ;  and  at 
Toulon  all  the  hospitals  are  entrusted  to  their  care.  They  have 
also  undertaken  the  direction  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  institute,  in 
the  Chartreuse  of  Auray,  where  they  have  adopted  the  method  of 
the  Abb6  Sicard,  and  are  a  real  blessing  to  the  country  where 
they  are  established.  They  possess  about  one  hundred  houses, 
and  in  Toulon,  Brest,  Boulogne,  Cherbourg,  Nantes,  their  commu- 
nities are  the  most  numerous. 

9.  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  at  Lyons. — This  association  owes  its 
origin  to  the  zealous  Abb4  Cholleton,  who  not  long  ago  died  vicar 
general  of  the  diocess.  The  members  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  prisoners,'  and  often  share  their  society,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  better  for  their  spiritual  and  bodily  necessities.  They 
have  established,  at  Montauban,  a  house  of  refuge,  under  the  name 
of  St.  Magdalen's  solitude,  for  such  female  culprits  as  have  been 
liberated  from  prison,  and  where  they  receive  employment,  and  are 
guarded  against  the  danger  of  relapse. 

10.  Association  of  our  blessed  Lady  of  good  Succour :  founded 
some  years  ago  by  a  pious  lady  at  Paris,  Mme.  de  Mental,  and 
encouraged  by  the  late  excellent  archbishop  of  Paris,  M.  de 
Qu^len. — The  object  is  to  procure  pious  and  capable  nurses  for 
the  sick. 

11.  Sisters  of  the  Deafand'dumb:  founded  fifty  years  ago  by 
a  female  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  TEpee. — Mdlle.  Bluin 
outlived  the  stormy  period  of  the  revolution,  and  in  order  to 
insure  stability  to  the  institute,  formed  an  association  of  pious 
maidens,  who  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  signs. 
An  ordinance  of  the  government  has  decreed,  that  fourteen  cir- 
cumjacent departments  should  defray  the  expense  of  educating  six- 
and-thirty  deaf-and-dumb  children.  But  this  is  not  the  complete 
number  of  the  pupils;  the  spirit  of  order  and  economy  enables 
the  ladies  to  impart  to  other  poor  children  the  blessings  of  this 
institution. 

MIXl^   CONOBEGATIONS. 

A  few  only  of  the  religious  institutes  are  exclusively  engaged 
with  one  kind  of  good  worics*  Charity  hath  this  peculiarity,  that 
it  sets  no  bounds  to  its  beneficence — ^it  does  good,  where  good  is  to 
be  done.  Those  oorporationg,  whose  business  is  more  particularly 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  or  who  dedicate  themsdves  to 
the  service  of  the  imprisoned,  find  often  an  opportunity  to  cut  off 
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^1     the  root  of  all  evil — spiritual  ignorance,  and  in  consequenco  to 

^M      part  religious  ioBtruction  to  children.     But  the  object,  for 

^1     the  society  was  called  into  existence,  ever  remains  the  prini 

^1     matter,  which  distinguishes  one  congregation  from  the  other. 

^1  But  there  exist  other,  whicii  conformably  to  their  rules,  pro] 

^1      a  double  or  triple  end  in  view.    We  must  now  briefly  describe 

^f  1.  Daughters  of  St.   GentfQve :  founded  in  the  year  161       ^ 

They  arose  in  the  time  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  received  from 

their  second  foundress  the  name  of  Miramions.     Their  sphere  of 

activity  is  in  and  about  Paris.     Without  taking  vows,  they  live  iu 

'  community,  and   are  ever  ready  to  perfonn   every  good   work, 

•  They  conducted  formerly  a  hundred  schools.  In  ihe  Hotet-Dieii, 
they  attended  to  the  sick,  collected  aim?,  cnntributed  their  own 
shai'e,  and  solaced  the  infirm  and  the  suffering.  Their  institute 
hoe  been  re-established,  after  having  been  the  first  to  experience 
the  toleration  of  the  philosophic  age.  History  has  recorded,  with 
what  revolting  violence  they  were  expelled  from   that   hospital 

I     which  had  long  witnessed  their  self-devotion,  while,  to  the  viol^ 
tion  of  nil  deeency,  they  were  beaten  with  rods  I 
2.  Daughters  af  the  good  ReiUemfr,  at  Caen,  founded  in  172( 
This  congregation,  which  has  ever  been  a  blessing  to  the  land, 
within  the  last  thirty  years  received  a  greater  eittension,         _ 
object  is  various,  and  the  institute  is  divided  into  several  distinct 
parts.     In  the  lunaiic  asylum,  two  hundred  patients  are  ser^-ed, 
by  the  religious,  with  a  love  and  devotedness  which  Christianity 
only  can  suggest;  end  their  treatment  is  often  very  successful.     ' 
the  infirmary,  persons  afllicted  with  all  sorts  of  disorders 
the  kindest  attention.     Medicines  and  broths  ore  distributed, 
the  ladies  carry  the  most  necessary  aitieles  to  the  sick  of  the 
In  the  deaf-and-dumb  institute,  there  are  sixty  children,  who 
instructed  according  to  a  method  discovered  by  the  xealoua 
Janet.     With  instruction  manual  labour  is  also  combined: 
learn  trades,  and  remain  as  work-people  in  the  convent.     Last 
a  very  excellent  school  ie  opened  for  young  ladies;  gratuil 
schools  are  also  annexed  to  the  establishment,  and  young 
ivho  wish  to  pass  their  life  in  retirement,  are  received 
moderate  terms,  and  occupy  separate  apartments. 

3.  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Evron,  founded  in  the  year  1679. — The 
diocess  of  Mans  enjoys  the  inestimable  advantage  of  possessing  thia 
numerous  congregation.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  whereof  a  great  number  are  in  the 
diocess  of  Mans,  the  others  in  those  of  Sens,  Hennes,  and  Angers. 
Twenty-five  hospitals  are  served  by  these  sisters. 

Their  statutes  deserve  being  mode  known.  The  diocesan  bishop 
is  their  superior;  the  lady  abbess  is  elected  for  three  years.  The 
sisters  must  under  no  pretext  t1^ans^er  their  property  to  the  com- 
munity. They  come  in  poor,  remain  poor,  and  whenever,  for  any 
reason,  they  retire  into  the  bosom  of  tbeir  families,  they  find  the^ 
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patrimonj  again.  They  make  no  vows;  they  merely  promise,  on 
admission,  entire  obedience  to  their  superior,  so  long  as  they  remain 
members  of  the  community.  The  noviceship  lasts  five  years.  Be- 
sides the  active  duties  of  their  calling,  they  devote  a  certain  time 
to  meditation,  spiritual  exercises  of  novices,  silence,  prayer,  and 
pious  reading.  They  recite  on  Sundays  and  festivals  the  offices 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  penitential  psalms.  They  also  ob- 
serve the  excellent  custom  of  yearly  spiritual  retreats. 

4.  Daughters  of  St,  Charles  Borromeo, — This  congregation  is 
very  much  spread  in  the  diocess  of  Nancy,  where  it  possesses  about 
sixty  houses.  Many  girls'  schools,  and  almost  all  the  hospitals,  are 
entrusted  to  their  care.  They  moreover  visit  the  sick  in  their 
private  dwellings,  and  minister  medicine  gratuitously.  They  direct 
also  the  lunatic  asylums  at  St.  Nicholas  and  MareviUe. 

5.  Sisters  of  St,  Joseph, — Their  parent  house  is  at  Cluny,  in 
the  diocess  of  Autun.  They  dedicate  themselves  to  education  and 
the  care  of  the  sick.  They  are  particularly  active  in  the  French 
colonies;  we  find  them  in  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  in  French 
Guiana,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Bourbon,  and  in  Senegal.  They 
have  recently  sent  a  colony  to  Algiers. 

6.  In  the  diocesses  of  Limoges,  and  that  of  Nevers  and  the 
neighbounng  districts,  we  find  congregations,  which  combine  the 
duties  of  education  and  the  visiting  of  the  sick. 

7.  Ladies  of  the  adorable  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. — They  are 
established  in  the  diocesses  of  Arras,  Valence,  Meude,^nd  Avignon. 
Each  community  has  a  free  school  and  a  poor-house.  The  diocess 
of  Valence  possesses  also  the  Dames  of  the  blessed  Trinity :  a  con- 
gregation which  is  numerous  and  extends  over  many  depai*tments. 
Their  occupations  are  instruction  and  the  care  of  the  sick. 

8.  Dames  of  good  Succour  in  the  diocess  of  Toulouse. — This 
community  embraces  every  work  of  charity;  and  among  its  mem- 
bers are  to  be  found  ladies  of  the  most  distinguish^  families. 
Toulouse  possesses  many  laudable  institutions  which  attest  the 
active  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city.  We  need  only 
mention  the  association  of  Ladies  of  the  dolours  of  Mary^  who, 
with  singular  self-devotion,  perform  the  duties  of  instruction  and 
attendance  on  the  sick. 

9.  Dames  of  the  good  Shepherd, — This  institute  was  established 
by  the  blessed  Father  Eudes,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Its  object,  as  is  well  known,  is  to  bring  back  fallen 
women  to  virtue.  The  principal  house  is  at  Paris.  Great  and 
various  are  their  services  to  society;  and  His  Holiness  himself 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  like  institute  established  at  Rome — a 
wish  which  was  complied  with  by  the  lady  superiors  at  Angers. 

LIST  OF  THE  TEACHING  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  OF  MEN  IN  FRANCE. 

1.  Lazarists:  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  St.  Vin- 
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ceiit  of  Pmil. — Tlie!r  triple  object  is  instruction  of  llis 
directioD  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries — an<l  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then. They  pos3«fss,  at  present,  several  communities,  and  direct 
fourteen  colleges  and  seminaneg;  but  their  principal  field  erf  exer- 
tion is  in  foreign  missions, — a  field,  where,  since  the  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits,  they  are  tlie  most  active,  zealous,  and  intelligent 
labourers.  They  now  constitute  one  of  the  noblest  omameota  of 
the  Church  of  France. 

2.  Seminary  o/ foreign  Missions,  Congregation  of  Picpus,  and 
Congregation  of  our  bleated  Lady. — These  three  congregations  are 
exclusively  designed  for  training  up  priests  and  lay  brothel's  for 
the  foreign  missions.  The  seminary  of  foreign  missions  sprang  up 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  society  of  Loiarists,  shortly  aftar 
the  erection  of  the  bishopric  of  Babylon,  in  the  year  1638.  This 
congregation  numbers  a  great  many  excellent  and  indefatigable 
missionaries.  It  possesses  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  missions  of 
8iani,  Tonking,  Cochin  China,  and  a  part  of  China ;  as  also  over 
Pondicherry  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  It  has  rendered  the 
most  essential  service  to  the  Cliurch  in  the  United  Btatcs  of 
America.  The  Congregations  of  Picpvs  and  of  our  blessed  Ladjf 
have  sprung  up  in  more  modern  times.  To  these  two  societies  the 
Holy  See  has  entrusted  the  missions  in  the  Eastern  and  Wesiorn 
OceiiiiicB,  where,  thunks  to  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  Keal  of 
their  holy  envoys,  and  in  despite  of  much  jjersecution  on  the  part 
of  tlie  Euglj^h  and  Frotestant  ministers,  the  faith  has  made  very 
wonderful  progress. 

8.  Salpicians:  founded  in  the  Heventeenth  century  by  the 
venerable  priest  Olter. — The  object  of  this  congregation  is  to  rear 
pious  and  learned  secular  priests  for  the  Church.  This  congre- 
gution  has  ever  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  Church  of 
France  ;  and,  after  the  great  revolution,  was  re-established  by  the 
venerable  Emery.  It  was  in  this  seminary  the  great  Fenelon 
received  his  theological  education.  The  parent  house  is  at  Paris, 
but  in  the  provinces  there  are  seminaries  conducted  by  the 
picians. 

4.  BrotkeM  of  the  Christian  Schools:  founded  in  the  year 
by  the  venerable  Abbe  de  la  Salle. — In  the  year  1724, 
Benedict  XIII  solemnly  confirmed  this  institute  and  its  sinti 
The  founder  seeing  that  tliongh  girls'  schools  were  confided  to  the 
care  of  devout  and  religious  women,  tlie  schools  for  poor  boys  were 
destitute  of  this  advantage,  resolved,  in  order  to  supply  this  want, 
to  establi^  the  congregation  in  <iuestion.  The  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  had  to  encounter  violent  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  lay  schoolmasters  ;  but,  supported  by  the  approbation  of 
the  bishops,  they  overcame  every  obstacle.  When  the  congregation 
was  suppressed  by  the  revolutionists,  in  the  year  1790,  it  ™ 
sessed,  in  France  nlone,  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  wbi 
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one  thousand  brothers  imparted  religious  and  civil  instruction. 
Under  Buonaparte  the  order  was  re-established  ;  during  the  resto- 
ration it  become  flourishing  ;  and,  after  having  sustained  a  violent, 
but  temporary  persecution,  in  the  calamitous  year  1830,  it  now 
possesses  two  hundred  and  fifltj  houses  in  France,  rises  every  day 
higher  in  public  estimation,  and  has  attained  to  a  greater  d^ree 
of  prosperity  than  at  any  former  period.  Children  are  gratuitously 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  drawing,  and 
are  admirably  grounded  in  religion,  and  trained  up  to  virtuous 
habits. 

6.  Brothers  of  Mary^-^^This  congregation  has  precisely  the  same 
object,  as  the  great  community  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
Its  labours  are  confined  to  the  city  of  Bordeaux  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  where  many  popular  schools  are  placed  under 
its  direction. 

6.  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction :  founded  in  the  present  age 
by  the  pious  Abb6  Jean  de  la  Mennais,  brother  to  the  once  cele- 
brated writer. — Tlie  regulation  of  Abbe  de  la  Salle,  whereby 
two  brothers  at  least  must  superintend  every  school,  having  provea 
onerous  to  the  poorer  and  remoter  districts,  the  Abb6  Jean  de  la 
Mennais  has  modified  the  rule,  so  as  to  permit  a  single  brother  to 
direct  the  school,  where  the  commune  is  unable  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  two.  This  congregation,  as  we  ourselves  can 
attest  from  personal  experience,  has  produced  the  most  blessed 
fruits  in  Bretagne,  the  founder's  native  province.  It  has  since 
been  transplanted  into  other  provinces  of  France. 

7.  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph :  founded  by  the  Abbe  Dufarri^,  in 
the  present  century.  This  congregation,  like  the  preceding,  has 
popular  instruction  for  its  object ;  but  its  members,  moreover,  con- 
duct the  sacred  chant,  and  attend  the  curate  in  the  administration 
of  the  micraments.  This  congregation  is  spread  over  several 
diocesses  ;  the  members  take  no  vows,  but  merely  make  a  promise 
to  obey  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  com- 
munity. 

MALE  BELIGIOUS  INSTITtJTES  FOR  THE  CARE  OP  THE  SICK. 

There  is  in  France  but  one  religious  institute  of  the  "  Brothers 
of  Mercy** — The  female  congregations  are  generally  more  useful ; 
hence  they  are  more  multiplied. 

1.  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy:  founded  in  the  year  1572, 
by  St.  John  of  God,  who  placed  the  same  under  the  rule  of  St, 
Augustine. — The  brothers  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  especially  that  of  the  insane.  After  the  revolution,  this 
order  was  resuscitated  by  some  pious  laymen  ;  and  at  present  the 
brothers  serve  several  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylp"**  in  various 
cities,  such  as  Marseilles,  St.  Croix  near  Salona^  ^ 
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Nantet,  and  Uontbriaon.     The/  lead  a  very  mortified  life,  an^^^^ 


their  food  and  clothing  are  extremely  coarse  and  simple. 

In  order  to  devote  themaelves  the  better  to  their  ministry  of 
love,  their  spiritual  exercises  are  not  very  nnmerous  [  yet  they 
daily  recite  tlie  office  of  the  blesaed  Virgin,  and  have  community 
of  prayer,  daily  meditation,  and  one  spiritual  lecture.  Their  most 
diBtinguished  subjects  repair  to  Paris,  and  follow  the  lectures  of 
the  medical  faculty.  In  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  tliey  luti 
often  been  eminently  successful. 
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"  Did  the  Earl;/  Church  ackanwledge  the  Pope's  tupremaet/  ?  an- 
swered in  A  Letter  to  Lord  John  Manners,  from  Daniel  Jtoek, 
D.D."  London :  Dolman. 
It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  persons  of  the  best  intentions  will  let 
themselves  be  deceived,  when  they  liavc  taken  a  false  position,  and 
try  to  maintain  it.  The  Neo-Anglicans  of  our  times,  have  formed 
for  themselves  a  theoretical  religion,  into  which  they  will  admit 
juBt  so  much  of  Catholic  ingredients  as  meets  their  views,  and  sliut 
out  all  the  rest:  just  as  much  authority,  as  much  unity,  i»i  much 
pope,  as  will  allow  them  to  call  themselves  Catholics,  without 
putting  themselves  into  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church.  We 
do  not  say  that  all,  or  most  of  them,  act  thus  wittingly  and  pur- 
posely. ISut  the  theory  once  formed,  those  who  take  it  up,  see  all 
things  through  it ;  they  seem  to  read  antiquity  with  a  twofold 
vision, — a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  eye, — and  thus  moke  inex- 
plicable confusion.  .Some  would  have  confession  by  all  means,  but 
not  as  of  positive  obligation  ;  others  would  have  a  supremacy,  but 
not  as  of  ecclesiastical  institution.  Those  who  come  into  the 
theory  after  it  is  mode,  take  it  for  granted,  and  are  satisfied  thttt 
facts  must  be  in  accordance  witli  it.  Hence,  any  assertion  whtdi 
agrees  with  it,  is  assumed  to  be  true,  and  adopted  without  further 
thought.  Let  us  exemplify  this  by  the  case  discussed  in  the  able 
and  satisfactory  book  b^ore  us  Men  of  Mr.  Palmer's  stamp,  have 
laid  it  down  as  quite  certain,  that,  though  anciently  all  honour  was 
paid  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  first  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
yet  there  was  no  idea  of  his  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
Church.  This  becomes  a  sort  of  received  position  or  d<^ma  of  one 
section  at  Anglo -Catholicism,  as  it  is  called:  aud  they  who  assume 
it,  are  prepared  to  £nd  facts  in  accordance  with  it.  A  yaung 
nobleman  caunot  be  supposed  to  study  much  theology,  nor  to  piy 
into  the  remoter  works  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  "  secrelum 
Oceaiii,"  as  St.  Prosper  colls  Ireland,  may  well  have  eluded  his 
researches.     But,  with  the  precoueeived  theory  in  his  mind,  he 
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readily  gives  assent  to  the  proposition^  wherever  he  finds  it,  that 
Ireland  originally  had  no  dependence  on  the  Apostolic  See,  and 
wasy  no  doubt,  a  flourishing,  but  independent,  ^^  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,"  till  the  time  and  conquest  of  the  second  Henry. 

Such,  unfortunately,  has  been  the  case  with  one  of  the  most 
amiable,  upright,  and  generous  upholders  of  the  new  system,  of  one 
whose  Character  and  accomplishments  have  won  for  him  the  esteem 
of  all  that  know  him,  and  whose  writings  have  gained  him  a  just 
reputation  with  the  wise  and  the  good.  Lord  John  Manners,  de- 
ceived by  the  testimony  of  O'DriscoU, — a  Catholic,  indeed,  by  pro- 
fession, but  as  an  historian,  we  believe,  of  no  value, — ^has  been 
betrayed  into  proclaiming,  before  the  willing  ear  of  our  motley 
House  of  Commons,  as  an  avowed  historical  fact,  that  from  St. 
Patrick's  time  till  1172,  the  Irish  Church  recognized  not  the  supre- 
macy  of  the  pope.  We  will,  however,  allow  Dr.  Bock  to  state 
the  case : — 

"  Under  no  slight  feelings  of  grief,  was  it,  therefore,  my  Lord, 
that  I  read  some  passages  in  the  otherwise  admirable  speech,  which 
you  are  reported  to  have  delivered  during  the  debate  (June  19th, 
1843)  on  *  The  Irish  Arms  Bill,'  in  the  House  of  Commons.  You 
are  there  made  to  say,  that  '  If  there  be  one  fact  in  Irish  history 
more  clear  than  another,  it  is,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
not  the  Church  of  the  Irish  people  originally :  that  Church  was 
for  hundreds  of  years  independent  of  Rome,  and  it  was  not  till  an 
English  king  conquered  ib'eland,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
was  acknowledged  by  it.' 

"  To  bear  yoursdf  through  such  an  assertion,  your  Lordship 
leans  upon  the  weak  and  yesterday's  authority  of  a  modern  Irish 
writer ;  for  you  go  on  to  observe : — *  This,  Sir,  is  no  curious 
opinion,  tortured  out  of  obscure  records,  but  is  a  received  fact,  stated 
in  strong  terms,  among  other  historians,  by  Mr.  O'Driscoll,  a 
Roman  Catholic  himself :  I  believe  Mr.  O'Driscoll  says, — *  There 
is  something  very  singular  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland. 
The  Christian  Church  of  that  country,  as  founded  by  St.  Patrick 
and  his  predecessors,  existed  for  many  ages  free  and  unshackled. 
It  had  no  connection  with  England,  and  differed  upon  points  of  im- 
portance with  Borne.  The  first  work  of  Henry  II,  was  to  reduce 
the  Church  of  Ireland  into  obedience  to  the  Boman  pontiff.  Ac- 
cordingly he  procured  a  council  of  the  Irish  clergy  to  be  held  at 
Cashel,  in  1172,  and  the  combined  influence  and  intrigues  of 
Henry  and  the  pope  pref^ailed.  This  council  put  an  end  to  the 
ancient  Church  of  Ireland,  and  submitted  it  to  the  yoke  of  Bome. 
From  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  to  the  council  of  Cashel,  was  a  bright 
and  glorious  career  for  Ireland.  From  the  sitting  of  this  council 
to  our  time,  the  lot  of  Ireland  has  been  universal  evil,  and  all  her 
history  a  tale  of  woe.' " — ^p.  2-3. 

We  have  said  that  this  misrepresentation  was  '*  unfortunate." 
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We  are  not,  however  inclined  so  utterly  to  regret  it.  Tlie  replj 
which  it  has  called  forth  from  Dr.  Rock  will  far  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  error  which  has  been  committed.  Even  looking  to 
Lord  John  Manners  himself  (and  he  is  a  person  whom  it  is  worth 
anj  trouble  to  uudeceive),  he  might  have  remained  under  the  mis- 
take into  which  O'DriscoU  had  led  him,  had  he  not  given  such 
public  utterance  to  it,  as  called  for  its  refutation.  And  so  much 
reliance  have  we  upon  his  honourable  mind,  that  we  feel  confident 
that  he  will  not  rest  till  he  has  well  weighed  its  powerful  argu- 
ments, and,  if  convinced  of  them,  will  avow  his  conviction  of  his 
error.  Many  others,  too,  we  trust,  who  have  heard  the  charge,  will 
read  its  answer,  and  will  be  certainly  disabused. 

In  fact,  at  a  moment  when  the  question  of  the  papal  supre- 
macy is  agitating,  as  we  know,  the  minds  of  many,  such  a  triumph- 
ant discussion  of  it  in  any  given  sphere,  as  Dr.  Rock's  pamphlet 
presents,  must  do  much  towards  urging  satisfactory  conclusions 
respecting  the  dogma  itself.  When  one  finds  the  claims  of  the 
apostolic  see  so  fully  vindicated  and  established  upon  a  disputed 
territory,  one  may  well  work  backwards  from  fact  to  theory,  from 
the  special  case  to  the  general  principle,  and  conclude  that,  if  in 
Ireland,  so  remote,  so  partially  illustrated,  the  power  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  so  well  understood  and  acknowledged,  the  intermediate 
territory  must  have  been  subject  to  the  same  law,  and  have  been 
the  connecting  medium  between  the  two  extremes  in  their  sensitive 
communication.  Dr.  Rock  has  not  contented  himself  with  a  general, 
or  vague,  discussion  of  his  subject ;  to  use,  perhaps,  a  French  phrase^ 
it  is  a  conscientious  work  :  he  has  divided  the  erroneous  assertions 
of  his  noble  antagonist  into  parts,  and  gone  fully  and  learnedly  into 
the  confutation  of  eacli.  Indeed  his  book,  though  consisting  of 
upwards  of  1 70  pages,  does  not  exhaust  the  matter,  but  closes  with 
promise  of  a  further  inquiry,  into  other  religious  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  early  Irish  Church.  Instead,  however,  of  follow- 
ing him  step  by  step,  we  will  give  his  own  summary  of  his  proofs. 

"Before  we  part,  however,  allow  me,  my  lord,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  objects  most  worthy  of  notice,  that  we  met  with  as  we 
travelled  over  this  very  interesting  question.  I  took  upon  myself 
to  tell  your  lordship,  most  respectfully,  that  you  were  wrong  in  the 
ideas  you  had  framed  in  your  own  mind  concerning  the  belief  and 
practices  of  the  early  Church  in  Ireland,  especially  so  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  papid  supremacy  ;  and  I  assured  you,  if  you 
would  go  along  with  me  tlirough  the  documents  of  antiquity,  you 
would  soon  arrive  at  other  and  more  correct  notions  on  all  these 
points.  Now,  what  did  we  meet,  the  first  step  we  took  at  starting 
on  this  road  of  this  enquiry  ?  The  important  fact,  that  ^the  Irish 
Church  was  founded  by  a  Pope,'  whose  name  was  Celestine,  and 
who  employed  for  that  glorious  work  those  holy  men  St*  Palladias 
and  St.  Patrick.     Moving  a  little  further  on  the  same  path,  another 
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great  fact  caught  our  eyes  ;  and  we  saw — *  The  Irish  Church,  who 
received  her  first  hishop  from  Rome,  not  only  always  acknow- 
ledging, but  yielding  obedience  to,  the  papal  supremacy.'  Here  it 
was  that  we  became  acquainted  with  that  illustrious  Irish  monk 
St.  Columbanus ;  who,  when  we  asked  him  if  he  and  his  country- 
men believed  in  the  pope's  supremacy,  seemed  to  exhaust  all  the 
powers  of  language,  and  to  put  forth  all  his  strength,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deeply  impressing  on  our  minds,  his  own  and  his  country's 
most  hearty  assent  to  this  article  of  Catholic  faith.  If  less  warm, 
the  words  uttered  by  St.  Cummian  were  not  less  strong  in  express- 
ing the  same  Catholic  truth  on  behalf  of  Ireland.  Then  we  wit- 
nessed how,  on  the  Easter  question,  *The  popes  claimed  and 
exercised,  without  being  gainsaid,  their  spiritual  supremacy  over 
the  early  Church  in  Ireland.'  But  as  we  were  wending  forwards 
on  our  way,  we  overtook  missioner  after  missioner — all  Irish,  or 
bred,  at  least,  from  their  childhood,  under  Irishmen,  or  in  Ireland, 
and,  therefore,  Irish  in  their  feelings  and  learning— quickening 
their  pace  onwards  to  Rome,  *to  do  homage  to  the  pope,  and  crave 
his  apostolic  leave  and  blessing,  before  they  went  and  preached  to 
the  heathen.'  SS.  Kilian  and  Willibrord  were  among  these  mes- 
sengers of  glad  tidings.  We  lighted,  too,  upon  our  own  far- 
famed  countryman  Alcuin;  who  was  so  full  of  praises  of  Irish  faith 
and  Irish  learning,  and  who  spoke  out  so  unequivocally  in  favour 
of  the  papal  supremacy.  But  besides  Irish  apostolic  missioners, 
we  met  with  Irish  pilgrims — bishops,  abbots,  churchmen  of  all  de- 
grees— all  hurrying  to  get  the  papal  blessings;  but  some  drawn  by 
ecclesiastical  business,  as  well  as  devotion,  to  the  holy  see.  Here 
it  was,  we  could  not  help  crying  out  aloud  that,  besides  paying 
obedience  to  the  papal  supremacy,  *  the  early  Church  in  Ireland, 
from  its  very  beginning,  has  been  closely  united  with  the  pope.' 
Furthermore,  when  we  turned  our  footsteps  in  another  direction, 
we  saw  Irish  bishops,  Irish  kings  and  princes,  not  merely  uniting 
themselves  by  friendship,  but  putting  themselves  under  canonical 
obedience  to  such  men  as  Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm ;  and  asking 
these  celebrated  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  because  they  acknow- 
ledged them  to  be  invested  with  the  delegated  authority  of  the 
Roman  see,  to  act  for  them  and  Ireland  in  certain  grave  matters. 
Soon  afterwards,  we  found  a  pope's  legate  living  constantly  in  the 
Irish  Church,  and  that  such  a  high  office  was  successively  occupied 
by  Gilbert  of  Limerick,  St.  Malachy  of  Armagh,  and  Christianus  of 
Lismore.  But  to  have  the  fulness  of  honour,  the  Irish  Church 
asked  and  obtained  of  the  popes  the  privilege  of  the  pall  for  her 
archbishops,  who  were  invested  with  this  ornament  of  dignity,  by 
the  hands  of  a  Roman  cardinal  sent  for  that  especial  purpose  by  the 
pope,  to  Ireland ;  and  that  all  this  took  place  many  years  before 
Henry  II  went  to  Ireland,  or  the  council  of  Cashel  was  held. 
"  With  these  circumstances  before  you,  I  shall  be  much  mistaken 
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if  your  lordship  does  not  now  quite  agree  with  me  in  sajing,  that 
'  if  there  he  one  fact  in  Irish  history  more  clear  than  another,  it  is 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  always  the  Church  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  originally;  that  Church  was  always  bound  to 
Rome ;  and  just  as  much  before,  as  after  an  English  king  con- 
quered Ireland,  was  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  acknowledged  by 
it.'"— p.  151-154. 

The  materials  which  Dr.  Rock  has  collected  to  make  good  his 
position,  are  drawn  from  sources  not  much  studied,  and  not  within 
common  reach.  In  this  respect,  the  pamphlet  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered one  of  great  research,  and  has  the  merit  of  bringing  promi- 
nently before  the  public  eye  many  authorities  till  now  little  noticed, 
and  not  at  all  known  in  controversial  works.  Some  of  these  are  to 
us  interesting  beyond  their  theological  value,  as  so  thoroughly 
characteristic,  and  stamped  with  genuine  Irish  feeling.  Who  will 
not  know  at  once  that  it  was  an  Irishman,  aye,  a  thorough  Miienan, 
who,  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  addressed  the  pope  in  these  words : 
**  To  the  most  beautifbl  head  of  all  the  Churches  of  the  whole  of 
Europe ;  to  the  very  sweet  pope ;"  surely  it  should  have  been  "  the 
darling  pope." — p.  45. 

These  are  the  words  of  St.  Columbanus,  whose  style,  frtxn  be- 
ginning to  end,  proves  how  truly  the  property  of  the  soil  or  climate 
of  Erin  is  the  warm  out -pouring  of  enthusiastic  thoughts^  and  the 
brilliant  succession  of  glowing  ideas. 

We  begin  to  believe  that  the  Catholic  body  is  gradually  fitting 
itself  for  any  possible  struggle — theological,  or  historical,  or  anti- 
quaiian — ^with  the  learning  of  its  antagonists.  The  present  work 
is  to  us  a  new  element  of  our  hopes,  a  fresh  encouragement  to  our 
exertions. 


Preparing  for  publication,  in  2  vols.  4to, 
"  The  Annals  of  the  four  Masters,  from  a.d.  1172  to  the 

in  1616.  Consist  in  ff  of  the  Irish  texts  frotn  the  ariffittal  Ai& 
and  an  English  translation,  with  copious  explanatory  notes/*  By 
John  O*  Donovan,  Esq. 

A  FEW  months  ago  a  beautiful  prospectus  of  this  work  wos  issned, 
announcing,  among  other  things,  that  until  two  hundred  subscriben^ 
six  guineas  each,  offered  themselves,  the  publishers  conld  not  risk 
the  heavy  charges  of  publication.  Lists  of  the  subscribers  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  and  on  the  last,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  are  found,  besides  the  names  of  persona  of 
different  political  parties,  the  names  of  six  or  seven  CaAolic 
bishops,  and  of  as  many  prelates  of  the  Established  Church*  Hie 
work  will  immediately  go  to  press.  Our  readers  are  aware,  per- 
haps, that  of  all  our  Irish  annalists,  the  four  masters  ore  the  most 
valuable.    In  the  lierttm  Hibemicarum  Scriptores  of  Dr.  (yConnor, 
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IS  found  only  the  part  of  the  four  masters  prior  to  1 172.  The  ifi« 
tended  publication  bj  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith  completes  the 
work,  and  opens  a  new  era  in  Irish  history.  The  price  is  veiy 
high,  which  we  regret,  not  because  we  think  it  too  great,  or  even 
great  enough,  for  the  intended  outlay,  but  because  it  confines  the 
circulation  of  an  invaluable  document. 


Abbe   l^r GeoghegarCs  History  of  Ireland;  translated  from  the 
French.    New  edition,  revised  and  corrected.    Dublin. 

Evert  person  anxious  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  historical  know- 
ledge among  the  Irish  people,  will  rejoice  that  a  beautiful  edition 
of  Abb6  M'Geoghegan*s  History  of  Ireland,  has  obtained  a  success 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Dublin  publishing.  The 
work  eminently  deserves  its  success.  It  is  published  in  parts  (4d. 
each),  the  20th  of  which,  bringing  us  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  has 
already  appeared.  The  type,  paper,  form  (octavo),  double  columns, 
are  all  highly  creditable  to  the  spirited  publisher.  If  the  intended 
continuation  be  at  all  worthy  of  the  work,  Abb^  M'Geoghegan's 
history  will  be  the  most  valuable  Irish  history  that  has  yet  been 
published.  The  Abb^,  as  our  readers  know,  was  chaplain  to  the 
Irish  brigade,  and  for  that  very  reason  had  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  means,  of  writing  a  good  popular  history  of  his  native  land. 
No  Irish  library  is  perfect  without  Abb^  M'Geoghegan. 


The  Cistercian  Saints  of  England — St.  Stephen  Harding,    Lon* 
don:  1844. 

As  the  sound  of  water  trickling  down  the  face  of  a  rock  to  a  tra« 
veller  in  the  desert,  is  the  welcome  music  of  this  little  volume,  in 
the  dreary  regions  of  Anglican  religious  literature.  Its  subject  is 
indeed  one  which,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  to  savour  of  the  rugged 
wilderness, — of  forests  and  rocky  fastnesses, — for  it  is  the  life  of  a 
Cistercian,  nay,  of  the  father  of  that  severe  order.  It  may  seem  to 
hold  out  but  small  promise  of  example  or  encouragement  to  the 
layman,  and  to  possess  but  slight  interest  for  the  worldling.  But 
on  experiment  we  think  it  will  not  be  found  so  :  no  one  will  read 
it  without  being  charmed, — and  surely  to  be  charmed,  even  if  only 
for  a  brief  hour,  with  virtue  in  its  noblest  form,  is  no  small  benefit, 
especially  in  our  days.  The  life  of  St.  Stephen  Harding  will  help 
to  illustrate  a  principle  which  we  have  long  learnt  from  the  lives  of 
Catholic  ascetics,  living  or  sainted,  that  the  severity  of  true  Chris- 
tian self-denial,  softens  instead  of  hardening  the  feelings,  and  seems 
to  deny  to  itself  only  that  it  may  have  more  for  others.  The  monks 
and  hermits  of  romance  are  very  different  from  those  of  history ; 
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as  much  as  Mr.  Lewis's  or  Mr.  Landseer's  are  from  Pietro  Peru- 

gino's.  The  heart  that  beat  beneath  the  Cistercian  habit  had  truly 
a  mother's  tenderness,  and  the  look  that  glanced  from  below  the 
cowl  oi'tener  melted  through  tears  than  flashed  in  lightning. 

This  is  the  charm  of  St.  Stephen's  life ;  it  is  a  life  swelling  with 
the  affections,  exquisitely  graced  with  all  that  is  gentle,  amiable, 
sweet,  yet  withal  so  pure,  so  spiritual  and  angelic,  that  its  austerity 
and  mortification  seem  but  as  a  necessary  part  and  attribute  of  a 
character  more  belonging  to  a  heavenly,  that  to  an  earthly  exist- 
ence. Nor  docs  he  come  before  us  as  a  singular  being,  alone  of  his 
kind,  and  passing  like  a  meteor  across  his  sphere.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  seems  intended  only  as  the  foster-father,  or  rather  the 
true  father  in  God  and  in  the  spirit,  to  one  of  the  fairest  and 
noblest  of  the  Church's  sons.  Just  as  the  venerable  Stephen  is 
decaying  in  earthly  vigour  and  life,  St.  Bernard  is  springing  up  as  a 
vigorous  yet  faultless  sapling  at  his  feet,  intended  soon  to  take  his 
place,  and  almost  his  title  of  founder  of  his  order.  The  early  years 
of  this  wonderful  man's  religious  life  are  blended  with  the  later 
ones  of  Stephen's ;  and  the  grace  and  youthful  beauty  of  the  one 
bear  well  the  venerable  burthen  of  the  other.  To  our  imagina- 
tion, it  is  a  delicious  picture,  such  as  no  human  hand  could  paint. 
Stephen,  now  old  and  nearly  blind,  but  sharp-sighted  of  soul,  and 
peering  into  futurity,  gazing  with  paternal  fondness  upon  bis  dis- 
ciple, in  foresight  of  his  future  glories,  and  instilling  into  him  the 
deep  lessons  of  his  saintly  experience ;  and  Bernard,  with  his  glow- 
ing cheek  and  "  dove-like  eyes,"*  looking  up  in  reverence  towards 
the  holy  sage,  and,  child-like,  noting  down  thoughts  that  one  day 
should  flow  in  his  own  honied  eloquence.  But  we  must  pause. 
May  we  have  many  such  books,  and  may  they  not  be  barren  I  May 
writers  and  readers  of  them  have  their  fitting  grace ;  and  may  the 
prayers  especially  of  Stephen  and  his  disciple  gain  for  the  biogra- 
pher and  his  master  the  grace  of  graces.     Need  we  say  more  ? 


*  "  Apparebat  in  came  ejus  gratia  qu^edain,  spiritualis  tamcn  potius  quam 
camalis ;  in  vultu  velut  claritas  quscdam  pnefulgebat,  non  terrena  utique  sed 
ccBlestis ;  in  oculis  angelica  quscdam  puritas  ct  columbina  simplicitas  radiabat. 
Tanta  erat  interioris  ejus  hominis  pulchritudo,  ut  evidentibus  qidbusdam  in- 
diciis  fonts  crumperet,  et  dc  cumulo  intemse  puritatis  et  gratis  copiose  perftuna, 
homo  quoque  exterior  videretur.  Corpus  omnc  tenuissimum  et  sine  camibus 
erat,  ipsi  etiam  subtilissima  cutis,  in  genls  modice  nibens." — Vita  a  Gauf.  libb  iii. 
c.  L 
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Note  to  page  204,  on  the  subject  of  the  Anglo^Hxlemian  Churchy 
omitted  in  its  proper  place. 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  that  the  Anglo-Hibernian 
Catholic  Church  became  Protestant,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  its 
members,  in  great  part,  lay  and  clerical,  adhered  to  the  ancient 
faith  in  common  with  the  native  Irish,  and  suffered  for  it  with  the 
same  constancy.  By  the  Anglo-Hibernian  Church,  whether  before 
or  after  the  Reformation, — we  mean  that  which  was  identified  with 
the  English  interest, — the  members  of  which  living  in  Ireland, 
supported,  and  were  supported  by,  the  English  power.  Such  of 
them  as  embraced  the  Protestant  Faith,  constituted  a  Church  vastly 
inferior  in  number  to  the  Anglo-Hibernian  Catholic  Church  of 
earlier  date ;  the  bulk  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
having  been  fused  into  one  mass  by  the  agency  of  religious  perse- 
cution. 
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2.  The  Invasion,  By  the  Author  of  the  Collegians.  4  vols. 
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3.  Gisippus.  A  Play  in  Five  Acts.  By  Gerald  Griffin,  Esq., 
author  of  the  Collegians.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  London : 
1842. 

ONE  of  the  worst  faults  in  the  literature  of  a  country  is 
want  of  nationality.  It  is  like  want  of  self-respect  in 
an  individual,  a -sort  of  tacit  avowal  that  the  nation  deserves 
not  from  others  the  respect  and  sympathy  which  it  does  not 
entertain  for  itself. 

One  would  not  easily  expect  to  find  this  blemish  in  the 
literature  of  Ireland.  The  warm  and  susceptible  tempera- 
ment of  the  people;  the  hereditary  fervour  of  their  pa- 
triotism ;  the  sacrifices  which  they  have  made,  and  which — 
unchecked  by  defeat,  and  disappointment,  and  hope  deferred 
— they  are  daily  making,  for  their  country  ;  their  Celtic  vene- 
ration for  ancient  usages,  and  more  than  Celtic  tenacity  of 
ancient  recollections;  above  all,  their  still  unextinguished 
spirit  of  nationality,  and  imperfect  amalgamation,  even  to 
this  day,  with  English  interests  and  English  feelings — could 
not  fail,  one  would  suppose,  to  find  an  echo  in  the  national 
literature. 

The  expectation  is  a  natural  one ;  yet  we  fear  it  will  be 
found  to  be  but  very  imperfectly  realized.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  books  enough  upon  Irish  subjects,  and  with  Irish 
titles.  If  Ireland  has  had  foreign  calumniators — and,  heaven 
knows,  she  has  had  her  share,  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  to 
Professor  Sewell — she  has  had  her  native  defenders,  also,  in 
no  stinted  measure.  Upon  this  particular  we  have  no  right  to 
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complain.  It  rarely  ha])pen89  that^  when  we  are  attacked,  we 
do  not  endeavour  to  defend  ourselves,  and  often  with  a  spirit 
and  boldness  not  unworthy  the  chivalry  of  the  olden  time. 
In  this  de[)artment — which  we  maj'-  perhaps  call  national 
polemics — we  are  abundantly  supplied. 

AVhat  we  deplore  is  the  absence  of  a  pro|>er  spirit  and  a 
correct  feeling  in  our  general  literature,  in  our  poetry,  in  our 
fiction,  in  the  whole  province  of  our  belles  lettres. 

We  do  not  mean  that  we  have  not  poetrv  and  fiction  in 
abundance,  the  scenes  and  characters  of  which  are  Irish,  or  at 
least  profe.'^s  to  be  so.  Unhappily,  the  book-shops  and  circu- 
lating libraries  are  overrun  with  sketches  of  Irish  life,  friendly 
and  unfriendly,  with  satires  and  panegyrics,  portraits  and  cari- 
catures, more  or  less  grossly  offensive,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  artist  and  the  taste  of  the  public  for  whose  amusement 
he  is  catering.  Ireland  has  long  been  to  English  literature 
what  Naples  is  to  Italian.  If  a  bull  or  a  blunder  is  to  be 
made,  it  is  sure  to  be  couched  in  a  rich  Munster  brogue — ^if 
a  mad  frolic  is  to  be  carried  out,  an  Irishman  never  fails  to  be 
impressed  for  the  occasion.  We  cannot  deny,  then,  that  all  the 
light  and  ludicrous  associations  of  our  country  are  abundantly 
represented.  Neitlier  do  we  deny  that  there  is  a  tolerable 
proportion  of  kindlier  sketches  of  Irish  life,  conceived  in  a 
more  friendly  tem])er,  and  illustrating  in  a  more  serious  tone 
the  numberless  virtues  of  our  people,  which  not  even  the  most 
ludicrous  caricatures  can  entirely  conceal.  But  all  this  is  far 
from  filling  up  our  idea  of  the  proper  national  spirit  which 
should  pervade  and  anunatc  the  litemture  of  a  nation,  in  order 
to  render  it  deserving  of  the  title.  There  is  hardly  a  name 
in  Scottish  history  which  the  patriotic  pen  of  Scott  has  not 
made  familiar  as  household  words,  in  every  comer  of  the  world 
to  which  the  Englisli  language  has  made  its  way:  Shaks- 
j)eare'e  historical  plays  are  an  epitome  of  English  history: 
the  rising  literature  of  America  owes  most  of  its  popularity 
to  the  historical  tales  of  Cooper  and  his  imitators,  rounded 
upon  the  real  events  of  the  struggle  for  American  indepen- 
dence :  degenerate  and  corrupt  as  is  the  modem  French  lite- 
rature, there  arc  still  some  to  draw  upon  the  ancient  records 
of  their  country,  for  the  interest  more  commonly  borrowed  by 
French  novelists  from  scenes  of  modern  profligacy  and  vice : 
Manzoni  has  founded  a  national  school  of  historical  romance 
in  Italy,  and  Monte  and  Colleoni  are  labouring  successfully 
to  follow  out  his  views :  there  is  hardly  an  event)  from  the 
foundation  of  the  western  empire  to  the  thirty  years'  war — 
hardly  a  cliaracter,  from  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  to  Wallenstein — 
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freely  than  now.  We  know  that,  crushed  as  that  people 
have  been,  with  neither  books  to  read,  nor  schools  to  fre- 
quent; the  paths  of  literature,  of  science,  of  civilization, 
bured  again  them,  with  the  sword  of  persecution  flaming  in 
theur  faces,  if  they  dared  to  ent<^r — we  know  that,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  squalid,  ponnyless,  unlettered,  as  their 
mMtera  have  made  them,  they  possess  a  purity  of  soul,  a 
wealth  of  mind,  a  store  of  knowledge,  which  these  masters 
know  not  of,  and  possess  not,  and  cannot  appreciate ;  that 
the  beggars  and  day-labourers  and  bog-trotters,  who  make 
np  so  many  of  their  millions,  have  a  learning  more  sublime, 
more  adapted  to  give  true  elevation  to  human  nature,  than 
all  that  Bacon  taught  or  Newton  invented.  Knowing  this, 
we  are  jealous  of  any  new  teaching  that  would  tend  to  weaken 
their  strong  Catholic  feeling, — ^that  would  tend  to  make 
moral  well-being,  religious  influence,  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  physical  improvement  of  the  first.  We  are 
jealons  of  new  men  who  would  insinuate  that  the  principles 
of  political  science  are  to  be  tested  and  adopted  without  any 
reference  to  the  principles  of  faith.  We  are  jealous  of  those 
who,  to  polish  men^s  minds,  would  lop  off  the  little  delicacies 
and  (as  the  world  would  call  them)  the  weaknesses  and 
superstitions  of  heaven's  own  grafting.  O,  we  have  been 
much  in  the  midst  of  this  people ;  we  have  been  among  tlicm, 
not  as  artists  to  sketch  the  outward  character,  not  as  specu- 
lating upon  their  ways  in  the  cold  light  of  earth-born  phi- 
losophy ;  but  as  one  of  themselves,  knowing  them  and  known 
by  them,  loving  them  and  loved  by  them.  Often  has  our 
heart  been  warmed  to  God,  often  have  tears  (we  hope)  of 
devotion  started  to  our  eyes,  as  we  heard  the  phrases  of 
religious  teaching,  borrowed  from  their  own  sweet  dialect  or 
uttered  in  it,  and  blended  with  their  ordinary  everyday  dis- 
course, their  salutations,  their  jests,  their  bargains,  their 
counsels,  their  chidings,  their  fireside  tales ;  as  we  watched 
the  little  practices,  the  crossings,  the  kneelings,  the  reverence 
to  the  rudely-carved  crucifix,  the  lenten  rosary,  and  a  thousand 
such,  recalling  to  our  minds  the  well-known  words  of  Tertul- 
Kan,  the  everyday  practices  of  Ambrose,  of  Augustine,  of 
Jerome — ^the  small  seeds  of  religion  which  expanded  in  the 
hearts  of  these  great  men  into  a  luxuriant  growth  that 
spread,  and  still  continues  to  spread  an  odour  of  sweetness 
over  all  the  Church  of  God.  Thus  through  all  the  words  and 
actions  of  this  people  there  runs  a  spirit  of  religion,  as  a 
thread  of  gold  interwoven  with  homely  texture,  making  their 
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fiutioD,  wliat  nn  example  of  ilomestio  treasou  in  the  baee 
recreftnt  M'Murchnd,  at  whose  craven  call  the  foreign  foe 
firtit  visited  our  shore,  and  to  whom  oiir  lathers  owed  their 
long  "  heritage  of  woe,"  so  clearly  foreseen  by  the  victim  of 

hia  treachery: —  ^ 

"  Already  the  curse  is  upon  Iier, 
And  tyrants  her  valliea  profane!" 

How  many  a  tale  of  poetry  in  tlio  cont^ata  of  the  native 
chieftains  with  the  knighta  of  the  pale!     \Vliy  should  we 
reserve  for  English  Roundheads  and  English  Cavaliers,  for 
Scottish  Covenanters  and  Scottish  Boyalists,  the  sympathies 
for  which  we  have  so  many  objects  in  native  history ;  in  the 
martyred  clergy  of  our  own  persecuted  Church ;  in  the  ill- 
requited  loyalty  of  our  own  devoted  people?     Why  should 
not  l(i41  be  to  us,  what  1715  and  1745  are  to  Scotland,  or 
rather  what  Scott  has  made  them  to  the  nations  of  the  earth 
Where  could  there  be  a  fairer  field  for  the  skill  of  the  no- 
velist, than  in  the  delineation  of  the  leading  characters  of 
eventful  period, — the  wily  Omiond,  the  cruel  Inchiquiu, 
vacillating  Preston,  the  stern  and  unbending  Legate, 
gallant  but  ill-fated  Owen  O'Neill !     Every  page  of  Irisli'^ 
history,  during  those  ten  momentous  years,  is  a  romance  of 
real  life.     And  all  these,  and  a  hundred  kindred  subjects, 
have  an  advantage  which,  in  these  days  of  universal  book- 
making,  cannot  but  be  deemed  of  great  importance ; — thi 
are  virgin  soil,  entirely  new  and  nubroken  ;  and,  while 
afford  free  and  unfettered  range  to  the  iniaglnation, 
in  the  genuine  facts  and  historical  characters,  matei 
romantic  interest  for  wliich  it  would  be  idle  to  look  in 
foreign  history. 

It  la  one  of  the  resulta  of  our  neglected  and  degraded 
dition,  that  these  advantages  have  been  allowed  to  slip  from 
our  bauds.  For  the  past  neglect  there  b  some  excuse  (though, 
in  truth,  the  excuse  itself  is  a  national  disgi-ace),  in  tlie  in- 
difference which  everywhere  prevailed,  even  among  ourselves, 
regarding  Irish  history  and  everything  connected  therewith. 
Bat  a  few  sltort  years  ago,  there  was  hardly  a  school  in  the 
country  in  which  it  formed  n  part  of  the  ordinaiy  courae., 
Grcciftn,  Roman,  English  Inetory,  of  course,  were  I( 
■  but  for  Irish  history  "  there  was  not  time."  It  was  not 
jCessary  for  the  entrance,  or  any  subsequent  examinat^n 
,jlie  University ;  and  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
ifaat  hardly  one  could  be  found  in  every  ten  educated — ay^ 
lucated — men,  who  could  distinguish  Owen  O'Neill  from 
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nop  robberia  can  destroy  or  impair.  You  may  insult  that 
priesthood,  you  may  slander  them,  you  may  rail  at  them,  you 
may  hunt  them  down  like  wolves,  you  may  fix  a  price  upon 
their  heads,  you  may  banish  them  in  scores,  you  may  butcher 
them  in  scores, — ^but  to  destroy  their  devotion  to  the  people 
OP  the  people's  devotion  to  them,  you  cannot  prevail,  your 
armies  cannot  prevail,  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.  There 
are  but  two  ways  of  crushing  this  ascendancy — bribe  with 
gold,  or  corrupt  with  unsound  teaching.  Accomplish  either 
of  these  two  projects,  if  you  can,  and  then  indeed  you  may 
rest  awhile  and  await  quietly  the  sure  and  speedy  dawning  of 
that  day — or  rather  the  gathering  shades  of  that  dismal 
night — when  this  mighty  tree  which  spreads  its  ever  green 
branches  over  seven  millions  of  human  beings  (who  alas  !  have 
no  other  shade  to  repose  under)  shall  wither  down  into  a 
shrivelled  and  leafless  trunk. 

This  power,  which  is  little  else  than  the  influence  of  virtue 
herself,  it  is  not  of  course  our  wish  to  see  impaired,  and,  if 
such  were  our  wish,  vain  and  wicked  would  it  be.  But  power 
beyond  this  for  the  priesthood,  the  power  of  the  sword,  the 
power  of  gold,  the  power  of  secular  authority,  we  love  not,  we 
covet  not,  we  reject,  we  abhor. 

But  wherefore  then  our  ardent  desire  for  the  preservation 
luid  strengthening  of  the  principles  of  pure  Catholic  morality 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  Because  (to  confine  our  views  to 
the  present  world)  we  believe  that  their  only  sure  hopes  of 
success  in  the  great  struggle  for  civil  rights,  rest  upon  that 
struggle  continuing,  as  it  has  begun,  in  peace — peace,  we 
mean,  as  opposed  to  physical  violence,  as  opposed  to  violation 
of  the  laws  of  God  or  man.  Because  we  are  convinced  that 
the  strongest — beyond  all  comparison,  the  strongest  security 
for  the  continuance  of  this  peace,  is  in  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious faith  and  religious  feeling.  We  are  convinced  of  this, 
because  we  have  faith  ourselves  in  the  power  of  religion  where 
every  other  influence  is  powerless  for  good;  because  we 
know — (we  are  not  now  talking  theology  or  controversy,  or 
any  thing  of  the  sort,  but  we  are  merely  stating  facts) — 
because  we  know  that  the  first  salutation  of  religion  to  the 
heart  it  enters,  is  peace ;  because  we  know  that  the  spirit  of 
genuine  religion  is  as  powerful  to  rouse  the  torpid,  to  man 
the  timid,  to  combine  the  disunited,  as  it  is  to  check  the 
impetuous,  to  tame  the  violent ;  because  we  know — who  is 
there  who  docs  not  know  ? — the  power  of  religious  feeling 
on  the  Irishman's  heart — religion,  for  which  ho  has  suffered 
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aciouBneea  of  the  difficulties,  and,  alaa,  the  unpopulurity  or 
the  task,  he  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Ireland,  If  the  publisherB  were  deterred  by 
the  romembmnce  of  the  unsuccessful  sale  of  the  first  edition, 
they  should  have  recollected  that  there  is  n  great  difference 
between  the  estravagaat  price  (two  guineas)  at  wliicb  it  was 
then  offered,  and  the  ooraparatively  moderate  coat  of  the 
present  issue.  They  should  remember,  too,  that  Uie  times 
have  undergone  a  great  revolution ;  and  iu  calculating  the 
chances  of  the  mere  commercial  speculation,  they  might 
safely  have  taken  into  account  the  increasing  interest  with 
whion  Irish  history,  and  every  thing  connected  therewitJi,  is 
now  regarded. 

The  new  edition  is  in  eight  Tolumes,  and  contains,  besides 
the  Iiife  (already  noticed),  the  Collegians,  both  the  otlier  series 
of  Tales  of  the  Munster  FesHoals,  'Holland-tide^  TIte  Duie  of 
Monmouth,  the  Taleg  of  a  Jury  Boom,  and  the  collect^ 
jiootical  works  of  the  author.  It  will  be  seen,  tlierefore,  that 
the  Invasion  is  not  the  only  work  excluded.  Not  to  mention 
several  of  the  minor  tales,  the  absence  of  which  is  less  to  be 
regretted,  we  miss  our  old  favourite,  the  Okristian  Phyniolo- 
ffiat,  or  Tales  Illustrative  of  the  Five  Senses,  and  the  inimitable 
play  of  Gisippm,  which  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merit  as  a 
literary  performance,  has  a  further  interest  in  the  extremely 
early  age  at  which  it  was  written.  We  trust,  however,  that, 
as  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  remedy  the  omission,  we  may  still  in- 
dulge a  hope,  that  the  disconUtiuancc  of  the  monthly  iasue  of 
the  volumes  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  suspension,  rather  than  as 
on  abandoument,  of  the  publication;  and  that  the  original 
]ilan,  which,  wo  remember,  included  all  the  above-named 
works,  will  yet  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  works  of  Gerald  GriiKn  derive  a  peculiar  interest 

from  the  history  of  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  but  yet  singular 

and  chequered  life.      Although  few  of  our  Irish  novelists 

enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  popularity,  yet  we  doubt  whether 

there  be  one  whose  fame  underwent  so  many  fluctuations. 

His  earliest  literary  performiince  —  the   tragedy  which  he 

brought  with  him  to  London  for  representation — was  regarded 

by  all  to  whom  it  was  submitted,  as  not  unworthy  a.  place 

among  the  classic  models  of  the  language.     Yet  the  shrinking 

and  sensitive  author  was  doomed  to  struggle  for  years  in  the 

bmost  abject  penury,  unnoticed  and  unimown — hardly  abia 

ftthough  laborious  almost  beyond  example  or  belief,  to  J 

■out  a  pittance  wherewith  to  sustain  life. 
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his  success,  when  it  came,  was  proportionally  rapid.  The 
tide  in  his  affairs,  "  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  did  lead  to 
fortune,"  was  the  publication  of  his  Holland-tide.  The  Tales 
of  the  Munster  Festivals  were  still  more  favourably  received ; 
and  the  Collegians  placed  him  at  once  in  the  very  highest 
rank  of  literature,  and  has  remained  to  the  present  day  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  Irish  novels.  It  was  perhaps  fortu- 
nate for  his  peace,  that  his  struggle  for  fame  had  been  so 
long  protracted — protracted,  till,  m  the  decay  of  jouthful 
fervour,  success  had  become  comparatively  valueless.  For 
its  tenure  was  brief  and  unsatisfactory : — 

"  It  came,  and  brought  sorrow 
Too  soon  in  its  train." — 

The  Rivals  was  never  received  with  the  same  favour ;  The 
Invasion^  to  the  shame  of  Ireland,  fell  still-born  from  the 
press ;  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  equally,  but  more  de- 
servedly, unsuccessful ;  and  the  Tales  of  my  Neighbourhood^ 
and  Tales  of  a  Jury  Roonij  hardly  made  their  way  beyond  the 
circulating  libraries.  Yet  there  was  still  another  revolution 
before  him.  His  youthful  play,  Gisippus  (the  only  one  he 
preserved),  for  wliich,  during  his  "  early  struggles,"  ne  vainly 
strove  to  get  even  a  reading,  was  received,  at  its  posthumous 
production,  with  unqualified  and  undivided  applause.  His 
name,  all  but  forgotten  for  years,  was  destined  to  another 
resurrection,  even  when  the  cold  grave  had  closed  over  him ; 
and  the  laurels,  which  should  have  decked  his  youthful 
brow,  and  for  which,  in  the  sanguine  aspirings  of  young 
ambition,  he  had  so  often  pined,'  served  but  to  cast  a  melan- 
choly shadow  over  his  early  tomb. 

The  publication  of  the  Collegians  was  indeed  the  culmina- 
ting point  in  Griffin's  career ;  and  it  were  well  for  his  fame 
if  he  had  never  published  any  of  his  later  stories,  which, 
though  they  abound  with  many  beauties,  yet  fall  very  far 
short  of  the  strong  but  sustained  interest,  the  tender  and 
natural  truthfulness  of  this  exquisite  story.  When  Griffin 
first  appeared  as  a  writer  of  Irish  tales,  the  interest  of  the 
subject  had  long  been  forestalled,  and  might  almost  be 
deemed  exhausted.  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Lady  Morgan 
were  familiar  to  the  public,  as  well-known  and  long-tried 
veterans.  Banim,  though  a  young  writer,  had  risen  rapidly 
into  favourable  notice  by  the  originality,  and  yet  evident 
truth,  of  the  new  views  of  Irish  character  which  he  had 
so  successfully  developed.     Crofton  Croker,  whose  day  has 
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^  been  past,  had  then  awakened  an  interest 
ent  kind,  by  his  lively  and  humorous  delinention  of  the 
lighter  shades  of  Irish  life.  It  required  no  ordinary  boldnesa 
therefore,  especially  in  one  who  had  been  doomed  so  long  to 
neglect  and  disappointment,  to  venture  into  a  field  already 
occupiedbyrivalsBopopularandsosucceBfifuI;  and  yet  Griffin, 
without  trenching  a  single  inch  on  tlie  province  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  mnde  the  subject  so  peculiarly  his  own,  that  he 
was  at  once  installed  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  the 
painters  of  the  national  character.  He  did  not  copy  the  flip- 
pant and  caustic  satire  of  Lady  Moi^an,  nor  the  quiet  and 
half-hidden  moral,  the  ever-present,  thongh  unfelt,  jihilosnphy 
of  Miea  Edgeworth;  nor  Banioi's  stem  and  painfully  graphic 
pictures  of  passion  and  crime ;  nor  the  exaggerated  caricature 
and  elaborate  absurdity  of  Crofton  Croker.  It  was  perfectly 
plain,  even  in  his  earliest  tales — in  the  comparatively  trifling 
sketches  oi  HoUand-tida — that  he  had  shaken  himself  clear  of 
all  foregone  conclusions;  that  he  thought  and  wrote  from  him- 
self; that  he  described  not  what  had  been  described  by  others, 
but  what  he  had  himself  seen, — seen  too  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  independently  of  the  description  of  any  previous  writer. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  bucccbb  of  his  early  tales — th< "' 
simple  and  natural  reality.  It  is  an  observation  as  old 
Horace's  time,  that  it  requires  a  very  [leculiar  genius,  and" 
very  exquisite  and  discriminative  perception  of  the  "fitness  of 
things,"  as  well  as  a  deep  and  pracrtical  knowledge  of  all  the 
springs  of  human  passion  and  all  the  shades  of  human  cha- 
racter, in  order  to  be  able  to  select  for  a  work  of  imagination, 
Bucb  actual  existences  as  may  unite  interest  with  truth,  and 
contain  enough  of  romance  to  render  their  reality  attractive — 

"  Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  nrcessit,  habere 
Suiloris  minimnm,  scd  habet  comixdia  tanto 
Plus  oucris,  quanlo  vonisii  oiinus." 

But  this  very  difficulty  has  its  corresponding  advantage, 
artist  thus  obtains  a  security  and  self-reliance  which  can 
hardly  ever  accompany  a.purely  imaginative  sketch,  and  which 
imparts  boldness  and  truth  to  the  details  of  his  picture,  as  well 
as  firmness  and  consistency  to  its  general  design.  It  is  to  the 
confidence  which  Griffin  drew  from  this  very  consciousness, 
that  we  trace  many  of  his  sketches,  which,  to  a  stranger,  may 
perhaps  appear  forced  and  unnatural — for  example,  those 
charming  impersonations  of  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  the 
female  character,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  all  his 
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tales  of  humble  life, — ^his  Ellen  Sparling,  his  Pennie  McLaugh- 
lin, and  above  all,  his  Eily  O'Connor.  A  stranger,  or  one  who 
was  not  §ure  of  his  subject,  would  never  have  ventured  upon 
such  pictures  as  these ;  that  is,  he  would  not  have  placed  them 
in  this  lowly  rank  of  life.  He  never  would  have  embodied  in 
the  vulgar  and  unpolished  phrase  of  the  rude  Munster  dialect, 
the  refined,  and  almost  sentimental  delicacy  of  tone  and  feel- 
ing which  marks  every  thought  and  every  word  of  poor  Eily 
of  Garryowen.  He  never  would  have  clad  such  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  such  true  nobility  of  soul,  in  the  cotton  gown  and 
light  grey  cloak  of  a  peasant  girl,  utterly  uneducated,  and 
removed  by  birth  and  by  position  from  the  elevating  and  re- 
fining influences  of  cultivated  society.  So  true  is  this  observa- 
tion, that  we  have  known  the  character  of  Eily  objected  to  as 
a  fiiult  in  this  exquisite  story,  and  condemned  as  incongruous 
and  unnatural,  and,  however  touching  and  beautiful  in  the 
execution,  yet  entirely  untrue  to  nature,  and  unskilful  in  the 
conception.  But  GriflBn  knew  better  than  this;  and  we  may 
assert,  without  fear,  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  our  readers, 
certainly  not  one  of  our  clerical  readers  (who  alone  can  be 
said  to  know  the  national  character  in  its  full  depth),  that 
could  not  point  out  among  his  humble  acquaintances,  if  not  a 
j)erfect  parallel  for  our  favourite  Eily,  at  least  a  character 
identical  with  hers  in  all  substantial  points,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  those  which  most  win  our  admiration  and  esteem. 

We   said   that  GriflBn  was   a   perfectly   original   writer. 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  always  been  a  favourite  of  ours.    There 
is  in  every  thing  she  has  written,  from  her  simplest  juvenile 
tale  to  her  most  profound  and  philosophical  novel,  a  deep  and 
touching  moral.     Her  characters,  too,  are  drawn  with  great 
force;  and  her  descriptions  of  Irish  life,  ifthey  be  not  thoroughly 
accurate,  are  yet  well-meant,  and  conceived  in  the  best  possible 
spirit.     But  there  is  something  about  her  writings,  notwith- 
standing, which  betrays  that  the  writer  is  not  one  of  the  race 
which  she  undertakes  to  delineate.  We  know  not  how  to  express 
what  we  would  convey,  except  by  saying  that  she  describes 
rather  than  represents  their  feelings ;  that  her  manner  is  rather 
didactic  than  graphic ;  that  she  more  frequently  tells  wha 
they  thought  and  felt,  than  leaves  us  to  gather  this  from  whatsh 
represents  them  as  saying  and  doing ;  in  a  word,  that  she  i 
rather  a  historian  than  a  dramatist.  Lady  Morgan,  on  the  coi 
trary,  is  a  skilful  and  eflPective  dramatist.  But  she  wants  wh 
Miss  Edgeworth  possesses  in  a  high  degree,  an  intimate  kno' 
ledge  of  the  character  which  she  had  to  work  upon.  She  kn« 
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the  Irisli  character  only  from  the  outside — its  broad  outline^ 
its  strong  and  striking  points ;  and  all  her  sketches,  though 
UDifurmty  kindlj',  and  u,lmoat  always  eiuiiieutly  success- 
ful, are  yet  too  oitea  shallow  and  auperSciaL  The  finer  tr^t« 
of  the  charactor  she  never  fully  appreciated.  And  this  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  in  the  heroines  of  almost  all  her  stories.  We 
have  always  felt  it  a  grievous  injury  tliat  the  ideal  of  an  Irish 
lady  should  be  taken  from  the  clever  and  fascinating  if  you  will, 
but  pert  and  forward  and  in  every  way  unfcminine,  specimens, 
whicii  Lady  Morgan  delights  to  draw.  It  were  out  of  place  to 
compare  Griffin  with  more  recent  Irish  writers,  for  they  have 
almost  nil  taken  adiScrent  line  from  that  to  which  hia  pea  was 
devoted.  Lover,  although  capoble  of  better  things,  seldom 
seems  to  aim  at  any  higher  object  tlian  to  raise  a  laugh. 
Cnrleton  is  a  profound  master  of  all  the  springs  of  tlje  Irish 
character,  but  there  is,  about  all  his  conceptions,  a  habitual 
coarseness  and  a  tendency  to  caricature  which  he  cannot  con- 
trol ;  and  he  has  mode  himself,  from  his  outset  in  life,  the  slave 
of  a  faction  who  will  not  bear  a  true  picture  of  tlie  people 
whom  they  despise,  and  whose  virtues,  if  truly  told,  would  be 
their  own  lasting  condemnation.  Lever,  notwithstandioi 
ephemeral  popularity — a  disgrace  to  the  good  taste  and 
feeling  of  the  country — knows  nothing  ol"  Ireland.  His 
of  Irish  character  are  borrowed  from  the  recollections  of  woi 
out  I'akes  and  superannuated  luilitaires.  His  staple  of  uwa- 
dents  are  the  freaks  of  a  roUicki  ng  regimental  mess,  or  tlie  mad 
vagaries  of  a  sporting  dinner-party  ;  and  his  wit  is  little  more 
than  rifaccinieiiti  of  odds  and  ends  of  popular  anecdotes,  or 
traneliitions  of  the  "humours"  of  Joe  Miller  into  so  called 
In»h  slang. 

Banim  alone,  among  the  writers  of  Irish  fiction,  can  be 
considered  a  kindred  spirit ;  and  Bantin, — though  his  works 
as  a.  whole  are  more  uniformly  in  good  taste,  and  though, 
in  depicting  strong  passion,  especially  of  the  darker  hue,  he 
is  mure  successful, — yet  has  cot  produced  anything  half  so 
touching,  or  so  perfectly  finished  in  all  its  parte,  as  Griffin  8 
exquisite  story  of  the  Collegiam.  It  is  easy  to  observe, 
though  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define  exactly,  many  points  of 
difference  between  them.  A  great  deal  of  Bamm's  power, 
at  least  in  the  less  impassioned  scenes,  lies  in  the  ability 
with  which  he  seizes  the  externals  of  a  character — tlic  look, 
the  air,  the  dress,  the  bearing.  Griffin's  forte,  i 
Lcontrory,  lies  below  the  surface.  He  always  probes 
|<]uick.     He  is  thoroughly  maeter  of  the  character  which 
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professes  to  describe,  and,  generally  speaking,  conveys  his 
conception  of  it  to  the  reader,  less  by  his  own  description 
(though  in  this  too  he  excelled),  ^than  by  a  happy  art  of 
making  it  develope  itself.  He  takes  but  little  pains  to  tell  us 
what  his  personages  thought  and  felt ;  for  in  truth  it  would 
be  unnecessary;  we  see  it  in  the  developement  of  the  story 
itself.  For  example,  we  know  few  characters  in  any  author 
to  which  less  of  mere  description  is  devoted,  than  that  of 
Hardress  Cregan  in  the  Collegians.  Yet  we  know  no  character 
of  which  the  reader  carries  away  a  more  distinct  and  vivid 
impression.  Indeed  few  writers  have  excelled  Griffin  in 
dramatic  power.  There  are  many  scenes  in  this  same  tale; — 
for  instance,  Mrs.  Daly's  wake,  Hardress's  meeting  with  Eily's 
father,  the  discovery  of  the  dead  body  at  the  fox  hunt,  and 
the  scene  at  the  ball  before  the  arrest, — which  are  not  inferior 
in  energy,  and  force  of  colouring,  and  life-like  truth,  and  ab- 
sorbing interest,  to  anything  in  the  pages  of  Scott;  nay, 
even  of  Shakspeare.  Banini's  characters,  for  the  most  part, 
are  individuals.  Griffin's — at  least  in  the  Collegiaiis — are  all 
representatives  of  a  class,  and  interest  us,  not  on  account  of 
their  private  peculiarities,  but  because  they  remind  us  of  in- 
dividuals whom  we  know  in  real  life.  We  recognize  an 
acquaintance  in  every  page.  Banim'^s  humour — in  which  he 
is  often  far  from  happy — is  of  a  broad  and  noisy  kind.  You 
see  that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  raise  a  laugh,  and  that,  to 
encourage  it,  he  himself  sets  the  example.  Griffin's  is  of  a 
quiet  and  silent  cast ;  as  for  example,  in  Myles  Murphy's 
appeal  in  behalf  of  his  delinquent  ponies,  or  Lowry  Looby's 
attempt  to  discover  the  supposed  sister  of  the  little  boatman. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  effective  from  the  apparent  absence  of 
effort.  He  shakes  your  sides,  and  makes  your  cheeks  ache, 
with  laughter,  while  not  a  muscle  is  moved  upon  his  own 
quiet,  but  yet  waggish  countenance.  Above  all,  the  great 
difference  lies  in  the  moral  tone  and  tendency  of  their  wri- 
tings. Banim  is  often  light,  or  even  coarse,  and  one  at  least 
of  his  works  is  far  from  being  unexceptionable.  Griffin  never 
wrote  a  word  or  dropped  an  allusion,  which  would  bring  a 
blush  to  the  most  delicate  cheek,  or  a  twinge  to  the  most 
tender  conscience. 

In  all  this,  however,  we  are  speaking  principally  of  the 
Collegians.  His  attempt  in  the  historical  school  of  romance, 
was  a  signal  failure.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth^  a  tale  of  the  re- 
bellion headed  by  this  ill-fated  nobleman,  is  by  many  degrees 
below  mediocrity.  His  Irish  historical  novel.  The  Invasion^ 
however,  though  its   success  with  the   public  was   equally 
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b(u3,  is  in  every  respect  a  more  creditable  performance, 
ecene  is  laid  in  Irelund,  with  an  episodical  glnnce  at  KngJand 
and  Denmark,  in  the  time  of  Charleuiagne ;  and  the  invasion 
from  which  it  takes  its  title  is  an  unsuccessful  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  West  Munster,  which  is  recorded  as  having  been 
mode  hy  a  Danish  chief  named  Gumiund,  long  before  tEe  vic- 
torious expedition  of  Thorgila.  To  the  character  of  a  regular 
tale  it  makes  no  pretension ;  but  it  is  ijitended  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  social  coudition  of  Ireland  at  that  period.  Of 
romance  there  is  but  little  in  the  plot ;  too  little  to  relieve,  ior 
tlie  ortlinary  novel  reader,  the  learned  and  elaborate  disserta- 
tions ujion  the  laws,  govcriunent,  social  usages,  and  civU  and 
military  institutions  of  the  time,  which  are  occasionally  intrtv 
duced.  But  for  those  who  are  really  interested  in  tlie  anti- 
quities of  their  country,  it  lirta  many  attractions,  and  will  well 
repay  an  attentive  perusal.  Kven  the  story  itself,  ihouj^h  it 
is  slight  and  inartificial,  and  though  some  of  the  cliuractcrs 
are  harsh  and  unpleasing,  is  not  without  many  beauties.  The 
character  of  the  hero,  Elim,  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful 
Griffin  ever  drew.  His  mother  is  a  cliarming  specimen  of  the 
liigh-born  matron  of  the  olden  time ;  and  Duaeli  is  a  perfect 
impersonation  of  the  traditional  fidelity  and  dcvotedness  of  the 
Irish  kerne 

Wc  shall  probably  be  expected  to  submit  a  few  specimens 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  our  lamented  countryman  ;  and  in 
truth  we  hardly  know  where  to  turn  in  selecting  them.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  best  to  choose  from  one  of  his  minor  works, 
as  we  shall  thus  have  a  better  chance  of  avoiding  the  danger 
of  inflicting  a  "  twice-told  tale  "  upon  the  reader.  We  shall, 
therefore,  take  a  passage  at  random  from  Card-Dramnp, — 
one  of  the  first  scries  of  the  Tales  of  the  Muiuttr  Festivals. 
We  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  detail  of  the  plot. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  Pryoe  Kinchela  referred  to  in 
the  following  extract,  has  succeeded,  by  a  train  of  diabolical 
villainy,  in  drawing  suspicion  upon,  and  eventually  procuring 
tlic  conviction  of,  a  ytiuth  named  Dorgan,  for  an  atrocious 
and  savage  murder  of  which  ho  bad  been  liimself  guilty. 
Remorse,  however,  has  come  upon  him,  and  more  than  once, 
in  a  moment  of  sudden  terror  and  peril,  he  has  resolved  to 
confess  hia  guilt  and  stay  the  execution.  But  love  of  life  lias 
Htherto  prevailed.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  sets  out  upon 
n  fishing,  or  bamock-hunting,  expedition,  on  the  clifi's  of  the 
I  "Western  coast 

'  They  pasDed  along  a  precipttoas  range  of  cliffs,  until  they  w 
nade  aware  of  the  proximity  of  the  place  by  ibe  thundering  of  tj 
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logue,  if  it  be  tine  that  a  robber  cannot  retain  his  plunder,  if 
it  bo  true  that  man  on  earth  is  bound  to  justice,  and  that 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven  to  punish  the  wicked  and  reward 
the  good. 


Art.  IX. — Three  Chapters  of  Letters  relatinp  to  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Monasteries.  Edited  from  the  originals  in  the 
British  Museum,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  Sl.A.,  F.S.A., 
&C.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France.     London :  printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  1843. 

IF  we  compare  the  existing  ideas  concerning  the  monastic 
state,  with  the  sentiments  of  our  ancestors  more  than 
three  centuries  a^o,  we  shall  find  that  tlie  opinions  of  men 
have  seldom  undergone  so  total  a  change.  Then,  and  for 
nine  centuries  before,  the  monks  were  known,  by  actual, 
daily,  contact;  and,  for  the  most  part,  were  loved  and  vene- 
rated :  now,  they  are  too  often  viewed  only  through  the  dis- 
torted medium  of  romance:  they  have  become  objects  of 
ridicule;  sometimes,  even,  of  execration.  Unhappily,  few 
have  the  patience,  even  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  of 
endeavouring  to  rectify  their  judgment,  by  an  examination 
into  the  grounds  of  both  opinions.  Some  account  for  this 
contradiction  by  the  strange  idea,  that  our  ancestors,  for 
nine  hundred  years,  were  deficient  in  common  sense  or  ordi- 
nary virtue;  while  others,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  remoter  ages,  arrive  at  once  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
monastic  state,  however  good  and  holy  in  its  commencement, 
had  really  fallen  into  the  deplorable  condition  of  which  they 
have  heard  so  many  recitals.  By  these  gratuitous  supposi- 
tions, we  may  somewhat  conceal,  but  we  cannot  remove,  the 
difficulty.  If  we  love  truth,  if  we  would  not  mistake  asser- 
tion for  argument,  but  would  impartially  learn  the  real 
working  of  the  monastic  system,  we  must  shake  off  for  a 
while  the  thoughts  peculiar  to  our  age ;  we  must  j)atiently 
scrutinize  the  past,  must  learn  its  peculiar  circumstances,  its 
ideas,  its  feelings ;  thus,  at  last,  we  may  hope,  that  the  main 
features  of  the  edifice,  that  will  rise  before  us,  will  be  such 
as  was  once  a  reality  to  fifty  generations  of  our  forefathers. 
Let  us  then  turn  to  these  by-gone  times :  let  us  leave  the 
age  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty ;  pass  the  Stuarts  and  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  look  on  England,  its  people,  and  its  scenery, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Sixth  Henry.     It  was  a  time 
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almoEt  0  moveless  calm.  He  Jeared  to  stir — to  speak — to  give  anj 
indication  of  his  danger,  lest  it  should  only  linve  the  effect  of 
making  the  latter  more  imminenl.  His  limbs  trembW,  and  became 
bathed  in  perspiration,  while  he  cast  his  eyes  on  that  part  of  the 
Tops  where  the  fissure  had  taken  place.  He  eould  almost,  and  onlj 
almost,  reach  it  with  his  hand.  Again  all  the  horrors  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  and  morning  were  renewed,  and  a  stupilying  terror 
seized  upon  his  brain.  He  ventured,  at  length,  to  give  the  signal, 
at  which  his  companion  whs  to  draw  him  to  the  summit.  W}iile  he 
was  doing  so,  and  while  he  yet  hung  suspended  between  the  dread- 
ful alternative  of  life  or  death,  some  of  the  canoes  passed  tinder  him 
on  their  way  from  the  oaverns  to  their  homes,  and  the  fishermen,  in 
their  own  aboriginal  language,  began  to  hoot  and  jibe  him  as  tbey 
passed,  making  various  allusions  to  his  position  in  the  air,  and  draw- 
ing analogies  concerning  the  rope,  the  humour  of  which  poor  Kin- 
chela  was  in  no  condition  to  appreciate.  A  cold  shivering  poseed 
through  his  limbs,  when  he  saw  the  feeble  portion  of  it  approach 
the  rugged  edge  of  the  cliff — and  here,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  agony,  Fed  stopped  turning  the  windlass,  and 
approached  the  brink  with  marks  of  alarm  and  ostDnisIunent. 

" '  E',  Pryce  man,"  said  he,  '  do  you  see  the  danger  you're  in  all 
this  while  ?  Sure  there's  the  rope  med  a'most  two  halves  of,  above 
you.     Sure  if  that  broke  you'd  be  ruined,  man.' 

"  '  Wiaha,  then,  Fed,  what  news  you  tell ! — Is  that  the  reason 
you  stop  haulen  of  it,  in  dread  Fd  lave  any  chance  at  all.  Murther 
alive,  see  this.' 

"  '  ril  pull  you  up  if  you  like,  man,  but  what  harm  was  there  in 
mc  tellen  you  your  danger.' 

"  '  All  o'one  'tisn't  too  well  I  knew  it.  Pull  away,  an'  inntdter 
to  you.' 

"  Fed  resumed  his  post  at  the  windlass,  and  in  a  few  moments 
after,  Kinchela  grasped  the  edge  of  llie  clift";  he  succeeded  in 
scrambling  up — after  which,  without  speaking  a  word  to  his  com- 
panion, lie  flung  down  the  net  of  bamocks,  and  fled,  as  if  he  were 
hunted  by  the  fiends,  in  the  direction  of  his  mother's  house — while 
bis  companion,  after  gazing  after  him  and  at  the  barnocks  for  a  few 
moments,  packed  up  their  implements,  and  took  to  bis  heels,  under 
the  full  conviction  that  the  phnea  was  coming  up  the  cliff  to  them. 

" '  The  Almighty  is  impatient,  I  believe,'  said  Pryc«,  when  he 
had  reached  his  own  door,  *  he  will  wait  no  longer, — There  is  no 
use  in  my  hoping  to  escape— I  must  do  it  at  last — an'  I  oughtn't  to 
be  dragged  and  frightened  into  it  this  way,  so  that  there'll  be  no 
thanks  to  me  in  the  end.' " 

There  is  no  feeling  which  Griffiii  depicts  more  Bucceasfully 
than  this.  The  remorse  of  Hardresa  Crcgan  in  the  CoUcfjiam, 
that  of  Bnseg  In  the  Invasion,  of  Lacy  in  the  Rivalt,  of  Dal- 
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ton  in  Tracy's  Ambition^  even  the  more  slight  sketch  of  Nora 
in  the  ballad  of  Matt  Hyland^  are  all  admirably  drawn,  and 
convey  with  irresistible  effect,  the  moral  lesson,  which  it  is  the 
great  object  of  all  his  works  to  inculcate. 

We  shall  add,  from  the  same  volume,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  unreasonably  long  in  our  quotations,  another 
passage  of  a  very  similar  character,  but  far  more  highly 
wrought  than  the  preceding.  It  is  from  the  tale  of  Suil  Dhuv^ 
the  Coiner^  and  is  almost  the  last  scene  of  the  headlong  career 
of  crime  through  which  the  unhappy  man,  the  victim  of  his 
own  strong  and  ill-regulated  passions,  has  madly  run.  In  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  guilty  course,  he  has  linked  him  with  a  low 
gang  of  malefactors,  who,  among  their  other  devices  of  villainy, 
are  engaged  in  a  desperate,  though  petty,  system  of  coining. 
In  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  silver  for  their  unlawful  traf- 
fic, he  is  induced  to  undertake  to  plunder  the  sacred  vessels 
from  a  country  chapel.  To  avoid  suspicion,  he  parts  from 
his  companions  at  some  distance  from  the  spot,  and  pro- 
ceeds alone  on  his  enterprise.  The  meeting  with  the  old 
woman  at  the  stile  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
incidents  we  have  read  for  a  long  time. 

"  Something,  most  assuredly,  was  *  coming  over '  the  young  man 
in  question — some  (to  himself)  unaccountable  state  of  feeling— a 
distress — an  alarm — an  uneasiness — which  he  could  trace  to  no  pos- 
sible external  influence — and  which  went  on  deepening  and  fasten- 
ing upon  bis  spirit  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  exertions 
which  he  made  to  shake  it  off.  He  thought  of  his  past  crimes  with 
pain  and  deep  remorse  ;  but  it  was  not  of  that  healthy  kind  which 
induces  a  longing  after  the  peace  of  penitence,  and  casts  a  stum- 
bling block  in  the  way  of  a  guilty  purpose. 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  deeper  and  the  fiercer  the  pangs  were, 
which  every  reviving  recollection  struck  into  his  heart,  the  more  he 
raged  and  chafed,  the  firmer  and  more  daring  his  resolution  became; 
and  even  while  his  limbs  shook  with  fear  at  thought  of  the  retribu- 
tion he  had  already  earned,  he  burned  with  the  eagerness  of  his 
desire,  to  cast  another  yet  heavier  debt  than  all  into  the  already 
fearful  account.  His  soul  might  be  supposed,  in  this  respect,  in  a 
state  of  disease  analogous  to  that  which  induces  the  patient  who  is 
suffering  under  the  affliction  of  an  acute  nervous  attack,  to  fling 
himself  on  the  fire,  dash  his  head  against  the  wall,  or  use  any  other 
violent  means  of  counteracting,  by  a  different  though  still  more  ter- 
rible excitement,  the  anguish  of  that  which  is  already  preying  upon 
his  frame. 

"  As  he  passed  the  fort  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  his 
companion,  and  which  lay  close  to  the  path  lie  was  pursuing,  he 
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started,  shivered  with  an  emotion  liki;  fenr,  and  tlien  atampcil  I 
foot  against  the  eartli,  and  uttered  a  furious  oath  against  liis  own 
weakness.  He  raised  his  hand  over  bis  eyes,  and  attempted  to 
hurry  forward,  with  his  face  turaed  another  way,  then  suddenly 
stopping  short,  and  meditating  for  a  moment,  he  w.i  hia  teeth  hard 
and  said  :  '  It  was  an  ugly  deed,  after  oil.  The  old,  dark  man  that 
couldn't  defend  himself,  nor  know  what  waa  coming  upon  him.  It 
was  a  coward's  blow  that  drew  hia  blood  !'  This  was  spoken  some- 
thing like  the  manner  of  wlf-condemnation  whi(?h  a  sportsman 
might  he  supposed  to  feel,  who  had  shot  a  hare  sleeping  in  ite  form. 
'  He  was  kind  to  me  too,  when  I  wanted  kindness  badly  enough. 
But' (fiercely) — 'what  hurt?  He  blotted  all  from  my  mind,  when 
he  took  from  me  the  only  friend  I  had '  (then,  with  a  sudden  and 
hurried  self-recollection) — 'Eh?  what  om  I  doing  here — Well,  to 
he  sure,  sec  this  I  and  the  sun  going  down  already,  and  all  I  have 
to  do,  before  I  meet  him.  Think  o'  that,  whjl'  And  once  more 
assuming  an  appearance  of  steadiness  and  settled  energy,  he  rushed 
from  the  fort. 

"  He  did  not  long,  however,  retain  possession  of  this  accidental 
firmness.  Aa  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  little  stile  which  connected 
the  foot-path  with  the  hiU  rood,  an  old,  palsied,  white-headed  wo- 
man, her  hair  gathei'ed  up  in  a  roll  under  her  decent  white  kerchief, 
a  few  sods  of  turf  and  faggots  in  her  check  apron,  and  a  string  of 
Urge  horn  beads  in  her  hand,  met  him  at  the  other  side.  Raimng 
her  aged  head  as  if  with  an  effort,  and  expanding  her  sunken  eyes 
as  they  fell  upon  his  figure,  she  stopped  sliort,  and  broke  in  upon 
the  litany  she  bad  been  telling,  to  wish  the  stranger  a '  good  evenen, 
kindli/.'  Strangely  moved  by  the  contrast  in  the  designs  and  occu- 
pations of  both,  the  coiner  paused,  and  gazing  fixedly  on  the  old 
woman,  returned  her  greeting  with  a  degree  of  tenderness  in  his 
voice,  that  arrested  her  attention  in  tuni.  Perceiving  that  her 
route  lay  over  tlie  hedge,  which  wosjio  slight  obstacle  for  old  and 
sapless  bones  like  berg  to  surmount,  and  acting  under  the  influence 
of  one  of  those  unaccountable  sensations  to  which  his  present  state 
of  agitation  rendered  him  liable,  he  stepped  back  fur  the  purpose  of 
Buffering  the  devotee  to  pass  first  over  the  stile. 

"  '  Goen  to  pay  your  rounds  at  the  chapil,  over,  this  evenan.  1'"' 
be  bound  you  are  now— alanua-ma-chree?'  (child  of  my  heart)-i 
she  said,  us  she  pliicod  her  withered  and  bony  fingers  (from 
'     rosary  still  depended)  on  the  wail. 

'  Going  to  tlie  chapel,  indeed,  a-vaneestlia,'*  replied  the  ci 
smiling,  in  an  aece^is  of  fresh  and  stinging  remorse,  upon  her. 

"  '  E'  then,  may  all  that  you  do  there  be  remembered  to  you  at 
the  day  o'  judgment,  in  the  last  o'  the  world,  and  through  all  eter- 
nity, ior  uvur,  av  you'll  only  jest  gi'  me  the  hand  till  I'll  get  over 
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Mr.  Staunton  has  been  long  known  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
as  one  of  the  patriots  of  the  "  new  sect,"  whose  conduct  is 
formed  upon  the  golden  principle  of  O'Connell,  of  which  we 
have  already  said  so  much.  His  labours  in  the  public  cause 
have  been  numerous  and  most  valuable ;  the  more  me- 
ritorious, because  they  have  been  expended  chiefly  in  those 
departments  in  which  merit  cannot  be  adequately  appreciated 
by  the  many — in  statistical  and  financial  enquiries,  m  drawing 
up  or  correcting  or  deducing  important  conclusions  from 
tables  of  imports  and  exports,  long  battalions  of  figures,  dry 
details  of  arithmetic,  and  the  like.  It  is  easy  in  a  country 
like  Ireland,  ^^  among  a  people,'^  as  one  of  their  bitterest 
enemies  (Lord  Brougham)  admits,  ^'  famous  for  their  almost 
universal  oratorical  genius,"  to  find  eloquent  speakers  and 
writers.  Fancy,  imagination,  passion,  unlimited  power  of 
language — these  are  to  be  met  with  in  abundance,  in  every 

Sohtical  assembly,  in  every  club  room,  in  eveiy  school-house. 
tut  accurate,  ready,  extensive  information  on  dry,  repulsive, 
intricate  subjects  of  investigation,  that  lie  out  of  the  com- 
mon course  of  study,  and  patience  and  self-denial,  such  as 
Mr.  Staunton  has  evinced,  in  working  in  such  mines  and 
elaborating  such  materials — these  are  qualities  as  rare  as 
they  are  useful ;  qualities  in  which  Mr.  Staunton  stands  pre- 
eminent. 

Mr.  John  O'Connell  has  a  name  whose  splendour,  as  it  is 
beyond  his  power  to  increase,  so  it  will  bo  his  greatest  glory 
to  sustain.  His  name  is,  indeed,  his  greatest  glory,  but  it  is 
not  his  greatest  merit.  A  feeling  of  delicacy  ought,  perhaps, 
to  prevent  us  from  saying  more  of  one  by  whose  solid  and 
interesting  contributions,  it  is  now  well  known,  our  pages 
have  been  frequently  enriched.  If  he  were,  however,  merely 
a  contributor  to  the  Dublin  Review^  wo  should,  perhaps,  pre- 
serve a  stricter  silence.  But  we  know  of  no  maxim  of 
delicacy  or  etiquette  to  prevent  us  from  saying  what  we  think 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  and  honest  of  the  Irish  patriots,  of 
the  son  of  the  greatest  man  now  living,  the  greatest  man  that 
Ireland  ever  possessed,  or  ever  will  possess.  (There  are  some 
events  which  one  may  predict  for  a  certainty,  without  laying 
claim  to  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet.)  Of  Mr.  J.  O'Connoirs 
devotion  to  his  country,  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  paper  to 
say  a  single  word ;  of  his  accurate  and  extensive  political 
knowledge,  the  volume  before  us,  and  his  speeches,  within  the 
last  twelve  months  especially,  furnish  abundant  proof ;  of  liis 
graceful  and  simple  stylo  of  writing,  wo  could  not  speak  as 
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spoken  in  anger  to  some  pinyfollow— 
(rf  his  adviser  Beemed  once  rnon 

"  liis  thoughts  naturully  reverted  lo  his  present  condition,  and  he 
almost  unconsciousl/  put  the  question  to  \\\a  own  lieart,  how  dif- 
ferent and  how  dark,  in  tlm  comparison,  would  be  the  account 
which  he  should  awv  ha^'e  to  render  to  the  same  minister  of  peace, 
if  he  were  to  rise  from  the  quiet  grnve,  in  which  he  had  long  been 
sleeping  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  blamelesa,  ond  resume  his  ancient 
place  on  this  humble  tribunal.  The  last  fancy  startled  him.  As 
a  celebrated  divine,*  with  that  insight  into  the  machinery  of  the 
human  heart  which  characterized  a  great  poi-tion  of  hie  writings, 
has  said,  that  long  habit  of  self-willed  contempt  for,  and  obstinata 
resistance  to  the  truth  of  religion,  is  often  apt  to  substitute  a  me- 
chanical superstition  in  its  place  ;  so  it  might  now  be  observed  of 
the  stained  and  hardened  soul  that  stood,  with  the  purpose  of  the 
last  of  human  offences — black,  daring,  deadly  sacrilege — before  the 
door  of  the  temple,  that  the  fouler  and  lieruer  liis  resolution  became, 
the  more  weak  and  Dervous  was  his  frame,  and  the  more  fearfully 
active  his  memory  and  his  imagination.  The  short,  quick  breath- 
ings  of  the  wind  through  the  dry  thateh  made  him  start  and  trem- 
ble, while  sudden  forms,  of  he  luiew  not  what  or  whom,  seemed  to 
flit  before  and  about  him,  through  the  evening  gloom.  Again  bis 
memoi-y  conjured  up  new  sights  and  sounds  of  terror  from  the 
familiar  spot  oD  which  he  stood.  He  beheld  the  buried  clergyman, 
robed  in  the  sacred  vestments  of  his  office,  lifting  his  bonds  above 
his  head,  and  pouring  forth,  as  he  had  once  done,  the  denunciations 
of  the  fearful  judgment  of  the  impenitent,  from  that  awful  text,  tlie 
words  of  which  had  made  the  young  blood  of  the  coiner  curdle  in 
its  channels,  when  he  had  first  heai'd  them  uttered — '  I  go  my  way, 
and  you  shall  seek  me,  and  you  shall  not  find  me,  and  you  shall  die 
in  your  sinl'  The  recollection  of  tliis  occasion  completely  un- 
hinged the  courage  of  the  unhappy  wretch.  He  trembled  violently 
— flung  himself  unconsciously  on  hia  knees — struck  bis  bi-east  ra- 
pidly and  violently  with  bis  clenched  list — muttered  a  hurried 
snatch  of  the  half- forgotten  i-oaary — and  yet,  hy  some  strange  in- 
finenco,  amid  all  this  agitation  and  remorse,  the  ihought  uC  desist- 
ing from  the  crime,  which  he  meditated  at  that  very  moment, 
scarcely  once  occurred  to  him, 

"  Vague  and  general  notions  of  an  amended  life,  not  in  any  in- 
stance assuming  the  vigour  or  sincerity  of  a  positive  intention, 
glanced  aoross  his  spirit  at  intervals,  while  he  busied  himself  in 
preparing  hia  instruments,  and  examined  the  door  and  windows  of 
the  building.  The  very  Eecurity  which  seemed  to  attend  his  under- 
taking, the  absence  of  all  human  obstacle,  the  facility  which  the 
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loneliness  of  the  place  itself  presented,  the  slight  resistance  which 
the  door  seemed  likely  to  oppose  to  his  entrance,  all  furnished  him 
with  matter  for  new  distrust.  He  paused  before  the  building  with 
that  feeling  of  fearful  suspicion  which  chills  the  heart  of  the  bravest 
soldief,  when  he  finds  a  position  totally  silent  and  undefended  where 
he  expected  to  tneet  with  an  opposition  worthy  of  its  importance. 

'*  The  sullen  dash  of  the  waters  behind  him  began  to  boom  upon 
his  hearing,  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunden  He  struck  fiercely 
at  the  lock  of  the  door,  theti  started  and  trembled,  as  the  many 
echoes  of  the  blow  dAme  back  upon  him  from  the  rents  and  hollows 
of  the  cliff  and  glynn-^and  again  repeated  the  strokes  with  double 
yehemence.  At  length,  flinging  the  hammer  aWayi  he  stepped  li 
few  paces  back — ^then  dashing  himself  furiously  against  it^  he  Sent 
it  crashing  round  upon  its  hinges. 

*'  We  dare  not  follow  the  sacrilegious  wretch  through  all  the  de- 
tuil  of  his  impieties  in  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  whole 
proceeding,  from  this  moment,  was  one  of  such  absolute  deliriumi 
that  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  acted  it  with  consciousness. 
lie  rtished  to  the  recess  in  which  the  object  of  his  search — the 
silver  chalice  or  ciborium — was  kept,  forced  it  open,  flung  himself 
on  his  knees  once  more,  clasped  his  hands,  prostrated  himself  on 
the  earth,  started  to  his  feet,  snatched  the  sacred  vessel,  dashed  tht 
eant^tSy  the  sight  of  which  almost  maddened  him,  upon  the  altl^r^ 
— and  fled  in  an  abandonment  of  utter  fear  along  the  aisle^  panting 
heavily^  crossing  himself,  and  striking  his  breast,  and  muttering 
prayers  and  curses  blended — awhile  his  sight  swam,  and  wandered 
wildly  over  the  place,  his  ears  seemed  to  ring  with  the  din  of  min- 
gled thunders,  hymns,  and  laughter ;  flakes  of  Whitish  light  darted 
with  throbs  of  anguish  from  his  eyeballs ;  the  air  about  him  grew 
hot  and  suffocating ;  the  darkening  vault  of  the  night  seemed  to 
press  with  a  horrid  weight  upon  his  brain ;  and  his  consciencei 
rising  like  a  buried  giant,  from  beneath  the  mountains  of  crime  he 
had  cast  upon  it,  revealed,  and  almost  realised  the  pandemonium 
which  his  slighted^  though  unforgotten,  faith  had  pointed  out  to 
him,  with  a  warning  finger,  in  his  days  of  early  innocence."— vol. 
iii.  pp.  396-402. 

It  remains  for  tis  to  say  a  word  on  GWflSii'd  poetical  vf  orks, 
which  are  contained  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  collected  edi- 
tion. Most  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  however,  (with  the 
exception  of  ''Matt  Hyland,'*  *'The  Fate  of  Cathleen/ 
"  Shanid  Castle,**  and  a  few  shorter  pieces)  are  to  be  found  In*- 
terspersed,  in  the  form  of  odes,  songs,  ballads,  or  sonnetiiy 
either  in  the  Invasion^  of  in  the  tales  contained  in  the  remain- 
ing volumes  of  this  collection.  Some  of  theee  pieces  suffer 
considerably  by  this  separate  publication,    tt  is  like  taking 
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diatnonds  from  their  setting: — they  lose  more  than  half  th^^^^^ 
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beauty  when  divorced  from  the  asaociations  of  the  etory  out 
of  which  they  arise,  and  with  which  they  are  eaaentially  identi- 
fied. Thu3  Anne  Chute's  BonjjintheCoWe^ians,  "A  place  in  thy 
memory,  dearest," — one  of  tlie  most  charming  ballads  in  exist- 
ence when  taken  with  the  exquisitely  touching  and  dramatic 
train  of  circumstances  in  which  it  is  introduced — appears, 
in  its  place  in  this  volume,  as  namby-pamby  a  ditty  as  ever 
Uaued  from  the  English  opera-house.  Yet  the  poetry,  not- 
withstanding^, well  deserves  an  entire  volume  for  itself. 
There  are  but  few  of  the  pieces  to  which  these  observations 
apply,  and  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  to  which  the  se- 
parate publication  is  a  decided  improvement.  Griffin  would 
appear  often  to  have  made  a  place  m  his  tales  for  songs  already 
written,  rather  than  to  have  written  them  for  the  place  whicn 
they  occupy.  Nothing,  for  example,  could  possibly  be  more 
tasteless,  or  ill-assorted,  than  the  introduction  in  the  Duke  of 
JtfouniowiAof  thewild  but  singularly  pleasing  ballad  (pp.  22-8), 
The  Bridal  of  Malahide.  Its  effect  is  ab:jolutely  destroyed 
by  the  incongruous  time  and  place  and  character  to  which 
it  is  there  assigned ;  and  we  could  hardly  recognize  it  as  the 
same  song,  when  we  met  it  here  as  an  independent  ballad. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  Griffin's  poetry  resembles  that  of 
his  prose.  Strong  passion  {except  in  his  play  of  Gieippus), 
he  seldom  attempts  to  draw.  He  has  few  affinities  with  the 
Byron  school.  You  look  in  vain  in  his  pages  for  the 
blighted  lives  and  seared  affections,  the  gloomy  passion  and 
remorseful  misanthropy,  which  form  their  staple  materiaL 
He  rather  seems  to  have  written  for  those  happy  times,        ^ 


"  Ere  sorrow  came,  and  sin  hod  drawn 
'Twixt  man  and  lieaven  her  curtain  yet." 


The  leading  characteristics  of  his  muse  arc  tenderness  and 
feeling;  we  do  not  mean  that  mawkish  tenderness  which  bor- 
rows both  the  thoughts  and  the  language  of  sentimentality,  but 
that  which  comes  warm  from  the  allections,  which  has  real 
feeling  for  its  basis,  and  finds  its  echo  in  every  heart.  His 
fancy,  very  seldom  exuberant,  is  always  rich  and  ]>layful, 
though  the  images  from  which  be  delights  to  draw  his  illusl  ~ 
tions,  are  often  of  the  most  melancholy  csvst ;  and  the  e!" 
is  heightened  by  his  peculiarly  correct  and  graceful 
and  the  easy  and  natural  flow  of  liis  versification. 

These  observations,  however,  apply  chiefly  to  his  alioi 
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pieces ;  for  in  the  others  he  is  far  from  being  so  happy.  The 
**  Fate  of  Cathleen  "  appears  altogether  unworthy  of  him :  it 
is  at  once,  strange  as  it  may  seem^  weak  and  exaggerated. 
And  though  the  opening  of  "  Shanid  Castle  "  (which  is  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza),  is  extremely  beautiful,  the  historical 
portion  of  the  poem  is  sadly  out  of  keeping  with  its  magnifi- 
cent commencement,  which  might  take  its  place  among  the 
finest  passages  of  Childe  Harold.  The  longest  of  these 
pieces  is  Matt  Hyland^  a  poem  founded  on  the  story  of  a 
rude  ballad  of  that  name,  still  popular  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  It  contains  many  exquisite  passages,  (especially 
pp.  268,  and  348-50),  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  excessive  amplification ;  and  though  the  story 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  has  quite  enough  of  romance 
to  form  the  subject  of  a  few  verses,  yet  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent when  it  is  extended  to  six  cantos.  Like  all  ballad  poetry, 
its  great  beauty  is  its  simplicity ;  and  this  charm  is  entirely 
destroyed,  when,  with  but  little  additional  incident,  it  is 
diluted  into  half  a  volume  of  sentiment  and  mysticism. 
Indeed,  so  little  was  GriflSn  satisfied  with  this  performance, 
that  he  destroyed  it  a  short  time  before  he  entered  the  society 
of  the  Christian  Brothers ;  and  the  editor  seems  to  think  that 
he  had  selected  the  story  rather  as  a  string  whereon  to  hang 
a  series  of  poetical  reflections,  than  for  any  beauty  it  may  be 
supposed  to  contain. 

Among  his  shorter  odes  it  is  hard  to  select,  and  in  choosing 
the  following,  we  are  influenced  more  by  its  shortness  than  by 
any  other  consideration,  though  we  consider  it  extremely 
beautiful.  It  is  founded  on  a  singularly  characteristic  and 
affecting  usage  which  prevails,  or  prevailed,  in  some  districts 
of  Ireland.  When  a  member  of  a  family  was  lost  at  sea,  or 
died  in  a  foreign  country,  so  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
the  surviving  relatives  to  perform  the  ordinary  funeral  rites, 
it  was  customary  to  celebrate  the  wake  of  the  ideal  corpse,  as 
though  the  remains  of  the  "  lost  one  "  were  actually  present. 
There  is  something  extremely  tender  in  the  lines,  especially 
where  they  are  connected  with  the  circumstances  in  whicn 
they  are  supposed  to  be  chanted ;  and  we  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  read  them  without  imagining  to  oneself  all  the 
accompaniments  of  the  scene — the  mourning  friends  assembled 
around  the  empty  bier,  the  silent  grief  of  the  bereft  father, 
the  aged  mother  rocking  sorrowfully  to  and  fro  over  the  spot 
where  her  "perished  darling"  is  supposed  to  lie,  and  the 
choking  sobs  of  the  sister,  who  suppresses  her  grief  in  mercy 
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them^  the  Whigs  cannot  deny  them,  the  Badicals  cannot 
deny  them,  the  English  cannot  deny  them,  the  Scotch  cannot 
deny  them — but  the  Irish  alone  feel  them.  No  less  irre- 
sistible are  the  facts  that  follow — that  the  union  was  forced 
upon  the  people ;  they  neither  desired  it,  nor  consented  to  it, 
nor  sanctioned  it — that  it  was  brought  about  by  most  wicked 
men,  and  most  wicked  means,  for  most  wicked  pui'poses ;  by 
perjury,  by  false  promises,  by  enormous  bribery ;  by  the  sale 
of  peerages,  of  bishoprics,  of  judgeships ;  by  creating  and 
then  fomenting  rebellion,  by  great  persecutions  inflicted  and 
greater  persecutions  threatened,  by  the  substitution  of  courts 
martial  for  courts  of  law;  by  hanging  and  shooting  and 
house  burning,  and  house  breaking ;  and,  in  a  word,  by  all 
sorts  of  crimes  against  all  sorts  of  laws  natural,  divine,  and 
human* — that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  has  declined  since 
the  union,  and  in  consequence  of  the  union,  her  ports  deserted, 
her  manufactories  in  ruins,  her  custom-house  dwindled  into  a 
heap  of  empty  lumber  rooms,  her  palaces  into  lodging-houses, 
her  merchants  into  pedlars,  her  tradesmen  into  paupers,  her 
farmers  into  day-labourers,  and  all  things  decayed  from  good 
to  bad,  from  bad  to  worse. 

All  these  are  so  many  facts.  Nor  are  we  aware  that  any 
man,  having  any  regard  to  a  character  for  veracity,  and 
having  enjoyed  the  most  ordinary  opportunities  of  accurate 
information,  has  ever  questioned  the  truth  of  them  in  any 
substantial  and  essential  point.  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  at  the  close  of  the  late  debate,  in 
answering  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  his  government, 
namely,  that  of  systematic  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  places 
of  trust  and  emolument,  replied  that  he  promoted  Mr. 
Howley.  This  is  exactly  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  style.  Except 
in  a  reply  framed  after  such  a  model,  wo  never  heard  any  one 
of  the  great  facts  we  have  stated  regarding  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  people,  the  means  by  which  the  union  was 
carried,  and  the  fruits  of  the  union,  denied  by  any  one. 

These,  then,  are  facts  and  premises  undeniable  and  un- 
denied.  We  draw  no  conclusion  from  them ;  wo  are  not  now 
arguing  the  repeal  question.  But  we  know  that  there  is  a 
conclusion  which  must  follow,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  deca- 


*  This  vcnr  imperfect  enumeration  is  founded  on  details  which  we  ourselTet 
heard,  even  from  our  boyish  years,  from  the  lips  of  many  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses to  the  scenes  here  alhided  to,  and  sufferers  in  them.  See  (inler  alia)  the 
"  Argument  for  Ireland,"  pp.  249-259. 
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logue,  if  it  be  true  that  a  robber  cannot  retain  his  plunder,  if 
it  bo  true  that  man  on  earth  is  bound  to  justice,  and  that 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven  to  punish  the  wicked  and  reward 
lihegood. 


Abt.  IX, — T1i,ree  Chapters  of  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Monasteries.  Edited  from  the  originals  in  the 
British  Museum,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  Sl.A.,  F.S.A., 
&C.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France.     London:  printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  1843. 

IF  we  compare  the  existing  ideas  concerning  the  monastic 
state,  with  the  sentiments  of  our  ancestors  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  we  shall  find  that  the  opinions  of  men 
have  seldom  undergone  so  total  a  change.  Then,  and  for 
nine  centuries  before,  the  monks  were  known,  by  actual, 
daily,  contact;  and,  for  the  most  part,  were  loved  and  vene- 
rated :  now,  they  are  too  often  viewed  only  through  the  dis- 
torted medium  of  romance :  they  have  become  objects  of 
ridicule;  sometimes,  even,  of  execration.  Unhappily,  few 
have  the  patience,  even  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  of 
endeavouring  to  rectify  their  judgment,  by  an  examination 
into  the  grounds  of  both  opinions.  Some  account  for  this 
contradiction  by  the  strange  idea,  that  our  ancestors,  for 
nine  hundred  years,  were  deficient  in  common  sense  or  ordi- 
nary virtue ;  while  others,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  remoter  ages,  arrive  at  once  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
monastic  state,  however  good  and  holy  in  its  commencement, 
had  really  fallen  into  the  deplorable  condition  of  which  they 
have  heard  so  many  recitals.  By  these  gratuitous  supposi- 
tions, we  may  somewhat  conceal,  but  we  cannot  remove,  the 
difficulty.  If  we  love  truth,  if  we  would  not  mistake  asser- 
tion for  argument,  but  would  impartially  learn  the  real 
workings  oi  the  monastic  system,  we  must  shake  off  for  a 
while  tne  thoughts  peculiar  to  our  age ;  we  must  patiently 
scrutinize  the  past,  must  learn  its  peculiar  circumstances,  its 
ideas,  its  feelings ;  thus,  at  last,  we  may  hope,  that  the  main 
features  of  the  edifice,  that  will  rise  before  us,  will  be  such 
as  was  once  a  reality  to  fifty  generations  of  our  forefathers. 
Let  us  then  turn  to  these  by-gone  times :  let  us  leave  the 
age  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty ;  pass  the  Stuarts  and  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  look  on  England,  its  people,  and  its  scenery, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Sixth  Henry.    It  was  a  time 
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to  those  on  whom  the  bereavement  falls  with  heavier  effect, 
from  the  thought 

'*  That  death  a  backward  course  should  hold, 
To  smite  the  young,  and  spare  the  old  !" 

«  THE  WAKE  WITHOUT  A  CORPSB. 

I. 

"  The  dismal  yew  and  cypress  tall, 

Wave  o'er  the  churchyard  lone, 
Where  rest  our  friends  and  fathers  all, 

Beneath  the  funeral  stone. 
Unvexed  in  holy  ground  they  sleep, 

Oh  early  lost !  o*er  thee, 
No  sorrowing  friend  shall  ever  weap, 

Nor  stranger  bend  the  knee. 
Mo  chuma !  lorn  am  I ! 
Hoarse  dashing  rolls  the  salt  sea  wave 
Over  our  perishing  darling's  grave. 

II. 

<'  The  winds  the  sullen  deep  that  tore, 

His  death-song  cbaunted  loud. 
The  weeds  that  Hne  the  clifted  fibers 

Were  all  his  burial  shroud ; 
For  friendly  wail  and  holy  dirge. 

And  long  lament  of  love, 
Around  him  roar*d  the  angry  surge. 

The  curlew  screamed  above. 
Mo  chuma !  lorn  am  I, 
My  grief  would  turn  to  rapture  now, 
Might  I  but  touch  that  pallid  brow. 

III. 

'^  The  stream-born  bubbles  soonest  burst, 
That  earliest  left  the  source, 
Buds  earliest  blown  are  faded  first, 

In  Nature's  wonted  course ; 
With  guarded  pace  her  seasons  creep, 

By  slow  decay  expire, 
The  young  above  the  aged  weep, 
The  son  above  the  sire ; 
Mo  chuma !  lorn  am  I, 
That  death  a  backward  course  should  hol^ 
To  smite  the  young  and  spare  the  old  l** 

voL  viii.  pp.  199-200. 

There  are  several  of  the  more  sacred  pieces,  aa  ''The 
Sister  of  Charity,''  "  Nano  Nagle,"  &c.,  which  we  could  not 
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In  the  house  of  Commons,  the  representatives  of  the  coun- 
ties were  chiefly  gentry,  and  partook  of  the  servility  of  the 
Lords.  Of  the  burgesses,  many  were  chosen  through  the 
influence  of  the  court ;  and  from  both  of  these  classes  the 
infection  seized  upon  the  rest.  For  awhile.  Sir  Thomas 
More  endeavoured  to  infuse  his  own  spirit  into  this  degraded 
mass.  To  the  consternation  of  Wolscy,  and  to  the  grievous 
displeasure  of  Henry,  they  had  once  the  boldness  to  make  a 
feeble  opposition.  When  Sir  Thomas  Audley  supplanted 
More  in  tne  chair  of  the  Commons,  the  house  relapsed  into  its 
former  obsequiousness. 

In  Norman  times  the  barons  dared  singly  to  beard  the 
power  of  the  king ;  more  recently,  tliey  banded  with  the 
Commons,  and  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  fiercest 
Plantagenet.  The  Commons,  on  their  part,  had  more  than 
onoe  upheld  their  rights  against  both  king  and  lords.  Now, 
both  orders  shrank  before  the  frown  of  the  monarch,  applauded 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  and  could  hardly  pay  suffi- 
cient adoration  to  the  kingly  idol.* 

Could  any  reflecting  man  behold  with  indifference  such  a 
change,  such  an  accession  of  power  to  the  crown  ?  Even  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  power  of  the  Commons  is  so  great, 
would  it  appear  safe  for  the  crown  to  have  at  its  disposal  the 
votes  and  entire  influence  of  the  Lords  ?  What,  then,  if  it 
could  interfere  in  the  election  of  the  Commons,  and  limit  their 
freedom  of  debate  to  what  it  chose  to  call  "  decency  ?"  Wliat, 
then,  must  we  say  of  the  men  whose  selfishness  could  make 
them  the  instruments  of  royal  encroachment  ?  Who  could 
not  only  suffer  all  the  power  of  the  state  to  be  engrossed  by 
the  king,  but  actually  consented,  and  even  proposed,  to  add 

*  lingard  thus  describes  a  scene  that  generally  occurred  at  the  opening  of 
pariiament:  **  The  orators,  in  their  efforts  to  surpass  each  oth(>r,  fed  his  vanity 
with  the  most  hyperbolical  praise.  Cromwell  was  unablo,  he  believed  all  mvn 
were  unable,  to  describe  the  unutterable  (jualities  of  the  royal  mind,  the  sublime 
Tirtues  of  the  royaJ  heart.  Rich  told  him  that  in  wisdom  he  was  equal  to  Solo- 
mon, in  strength  and  courage  to  Sampson,  in  U'autv  and  address  to  Absalom  ; 
and  Audeley  declared  before  his  face,  that  God  had  anointed  him  with  the  oil 
of  wisdom  above  his  fellows,  above  the  other  kings  of  the  earth,  above  all  his 
predecessors ;  had  given  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  with  which 
ne  had  prostrated  the  Roman  Goliath  ;  a  p«'rfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war, 
by  whi^  he  had  gained  the  most  brilliant  victories  at  the  same  time  in  remote 
places ;  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  government,  by  whi<;h  he  had  for 
thirty  years  secured  to  his  own  realm  the  blessings  of  pi*ace,  while  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  sulVored  tlie  calamities  of  war.  During  these  harangues,  as 
often  as  the  words  "  most  sacred  majesty"  were  repeated,  or  as  any  eniplmlic 
expression  was  pronounctnl,  the  lonls  rose,  and  the  whole  assembly,  in  token  of 
respect  and  assent,  bowed  profoundly  to  the  demi-God  on  the  throne."— Vol.  iv. 
pp.  361-4. 
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ui. 

^*  Ha !  toVrd  his  cottage  hiemg,  ^ 
What  form  is  speeding  now, 
From  yonder  thicket  fljing. 
With  hlood  upon  his  brow  ? 

*  Hide — ^hide  me,  worthy  stranger ! 

Though  green  my  colour  be. 
And  in  the  day  of  danger 
May  heaven  remember  thee  I 

IV. 

<<  <  In  yonder  vale  contending^ 

Alone  against  that  crew. 
My  life  and  limbs  defending. 

An  Orangeman  I  slew. 
Hark !  hear  that  fearful  warning, 

There's  death  in  every  tone— 
Oh,  save  my  life  till  morning, 

And  heav'n  prolong  your  own !' 

V. 

^'  The  Orange  heart  was  melted. 

In  pity  to  the  Green ; 
He  heard  the  tale  and  felt  it, 

His  very  soul  within. 
^  Dread  not  that  angry  warning. 

Though  death  be  in  its  tone- 
Ill  save  your  life  till  morning, 

Or  I  will  lose  my  own.* 

VI. 

"  Now,  round  his  lowly  dwelling. 
The  angry  torrent  press'd, 
A  hundred  voices  swelling, 
The  Orangeman  addressed— 

*  Arise,  arise,  and  follow 

The  chase  along  the  plain  I 
In  yonder  stony  hollow 
Your  only  son  is  slain !' 

VII. 

**  With  rising  shouts  they  gather 
Upon  the  track  amain, 
And  leave  the  childless  father. 

Aghast  with  sudden  pain. 

He  seeks  the  righted  stranger. 

In  covert  where  he  lay — 

Arise  I*  he  said,  'all  danger 

Is  gone  and  pass'd  away  I 
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[7  ears.  Why  must  his  princely  desires  be  controled  ? 
10  is  this  bishop  of  Rome  that  dares  to  hesitate  about  the 
gratification  of  the  royal  will?  Was  the  King  to  forego  his 
riffht  in  consequence  of  such  an  interposition  ?  The  north 
or  Gtennany  had  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Pope;  why 
should  the  potent  Henry  remain  under  his  subjection  ?  Let 
Um  but  assert  his  royal  supremacy  in  all  matters,  ecclesiastical 
or  secular,  and  all  difBculties  will  vanish :  the  divorce  would 
be  feasible,  and  the  clergy  would  be  completely  at  his  mercy.* 

Well  did  Cromwell  and  his  fellow  sycophants  know  the 
character  of  their  dupe.  Not  in  vain  had  they  seen  him 
squandering,  in  mummery,  feast,  and  tournament,  the  vast 
fruits  of  his  father's  avarice ;  not  in  vain  had  they  witnessed 
the  empty  display  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ;  not  in 
Tain  had  they  heard  him  boast  that  he  would  outrival  the 
heroes  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  would  yet  tear  from  the 
brow  of  the  French  monarch  the  crown  of  his  ancestors.  All 
this,  and  much  more,  had  they  marked ;  and  now  their  skilful 
adulation  at  once  gratifies  the  Song's  vanity  and  love  of  des- 
potism,  and  opens  for  themselves  the  path  of  honour  and 
preferment.  Afler  forty  years  of  submission  to  the  Holy 
See,  Henry  suddenly  discovers  that  he  himself  was  all  this 
while  the  real  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Are,  then,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  that  have  so  oflen  stood 
up  against  the  oppressor,  to  be  henceforth  the  mute,  passive, 
servants  of  the  royal  will?  St.  Wilfrid  dared  to  reprove  the 
violence  of  a  Queen;  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas  stood 
between  the  insulting  Norman  and  his  An^lo-Saxon  victim, 
battling  at  once  for  the  Church  and  the  Church's  children ; 
Langton  arrayed  the  barons  against  a  perjured  King,  and 
wrung  from  his  grasp  the  great  Charter,  the  boast  of  Eng- 
land ;  Winchelsey  led  on  the  nation  to  win,  from  the  con- 
queror of  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  ruthless  pillager  of  his 
subjects,  the  peculiar,  fundamental,  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  right  of  self-taxation.  Where  now  are  the 
bold  spirits  of  the  olden  time  ?  Where  those  that  received 
with  ttie  same  calmness  the  kingly  reward  or  the  kingly  chas- 
tisement, that  one  day  sat  beside  the  royal  throne,  and  with 
unaltered  cheerfulness  went  forth  the  next  to  penury  and 
banishment?     Champions  for  the  freedom  and  the  faith  of 

*  "  Henry  listened  with  surprise,  but  with  pleasure,  to  a  discourse  which 
flattered  not  only  his  passion  Utv  Anne  Boleyn,  but  his  thirst  for  wealth  and 
ereediness  of  power.  He  thanked  Cromwell,  and  ordered  him  to  be  sworn  of 
his  privy-council." — Ling.  vol.  iv.  p.  178. 

VOL.  XVL — NO.  XXXL  1 6 
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XIII. 

«  *  My  hair,'  he  said,  *  is  hoaiyi 

And  feeble  is  my  hand, 
And  I  could  tell  a  story 

Would  shame  your  cruel  band. 
Full  twenty  years  and  over 

Have  changed  my  heart  and  broWf 
And  I  am  grown  a  lover 

Of  peace  and  concord  now. 

XiV. 

"  *  It  was  not  thus  I  greeted 

Your  brother  of  the  Green ; 
When  fainting  and  defeated, 

I  freely  took  him  in. 
I  pledged  my  word  to  save  him, 

From  vengeance  rushing  on, 
I  kept  the  pledge  I  gave  him, 

Though  he  had  kUl'd  my  son.' 

XV. 

^'  That  aged  peasant  heard  him. 

And  knew  him  as  he  stood, 
Remembrance  kindly  stirr'd  him, 

And  tender  gratitude. 
With  gushing  tears  of  pleasure, 

He  pierced  the  listening  tram, 
'  Pm  here  to  pay  the  measure 

Of  kindness  back  again !' 

XVI. 

Upon  his  bosom  falling, 

That  old  man's  tears  came  down ; 
Deep  memory  recalling 

That  cot  and  fatal  town. 
'  The  hand  that  would  offend  tliee^ 

My  being  first  shall  end ; 
I'm  living  to  defend  thee. 

My  saviour  and  my  friend !' 

XVII. 

He  said,  and  slowly  turning, 

Address'd  the  wondering  crowdt 
With  fervent  spirit  burning, 

He  told  the  tale  aloud, 
^ow  pressed  the  warm  beholden, 

Their  aged  foe  to  greet ; 
They  raised  him  on  their  shoulders 

And  chair'd  him  through  the  street. 
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XVIII. 

"  As  he  had  saved  that  stranger^ 

From  peril  scowling  dim, 
So  in  his  day  of  danger 

Did  Heav'n  remember  him. 
Bj  joyous  crowds  attended. 

The  worthy  pair  were  seen, 
And  their  flags  that  day  were  blended 

Of  Orange  and  of  Green,"-»^vol.  viii,  pp.  68-64. 

We  have  left  ourselves  without  ppace  to  say  a  word  ou 
Gisippus^  in  our  judgment  one  of  the  very  first  specimens  of 
the  modern  drama.  But  we  trust  we  shall  have  anotbei: 
opportunity  of  returning  to  it  before  long,  A  kind  of  pro- 
mise is  held  out,  that  this  play,  together  with  one  or  two 
dramatic  pieces  written  for  tne  Engbsh  opera,  will  hereafter 
be  published ;  and  we  cannot  close  without  repeating  our 
earnest  hope,  that  the  Invasion  and  the  Christian  Physiologist 
may  at  the  9ame  time  b^  added  to  the  coUectign. 


Art.  IL — Primitive  Chnstian  Worship :  or  the  Evidence  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Church  concerning  the  Invocation  of 
Saints  ana  Angels^  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  EndeU  Tyler,  B.D. 

AS  the  Catholic  doctrine  respecting  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  Saints  has  recently  occupied  so  much  of  the  public 
attention,  and  as  so  much  is  still  being  written  on  that  subject, 
in  connexion  with  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity,  it  will 
not  be  thought  amiss  if  we  devote  a  few  more  pages  to  the 
additional  illustration  of  the  important  question :  "  How  far 
was  the  present  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  Saints  developed  in  those  early  ages  of  the  Church,  to 
which  Anglican  controversialists  appeal  so  confidentlv  ? '' 

And  in  examining  this  question  we  have  two  classes  of 
Anglican  divines  in  view. 

Tne  more  advanced  of  the  Oxford  party  are  now  fully  pre- 
pared to  do  justice  to  the  orthodoxy  of  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices once  80  censurable  in  their  eyes;  but  they  still  seem 
to  speak  of  them  as  medicevalf  thus  implying  their  non- 
existence,  or  at  least  their  very  partial  development  in  the 
times  of  St  Chrysostom  or  St.  Augustine.  The  less  ad- 
vanced of  the  party — under  which  expression  we  include 
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from  his  Commons,  defend  his  dominions,  and  carry  on  his 
wars,  as  well  as  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government. 
This  reasoning  was  sufficient ;  the  bill  was  passed,  and  the 
monks  were  sacrificed.  Truly  had  God  taken  away  the  wis- 
dom of  the  nation.  As  if  Henry  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
absolute ;  as  if  they  had  not  yet  surrendered  enough  of  that 
which  had  been  won  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  their  forefathers, 
the  Commons  now  agree  to  render  completely  nugatory 
the  great  statute,  by  which  the  King  was  prevented  from 
levying  taxes  at  discretion,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  the 
assistance  of  the  nation,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  rights, 
and  the  concession  of  privileges.  The  act  for  suppressing 
the  greater  monasteries  was  avowedly  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown,  as  much  wealth  as  would  render  it  inde- 
pendent of  its  subjects.  That  such  a  result  has  not  taken 
place  was  not  the  fault  of  the  parliament.  A  monarch  of  less 
vanity,  of  less  extravagant  passions,  than  Henry,  would  have 
secured  to  himself,  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors,  an  abso- 
lute despotism.  Happily,  the  selfishness  of  Henry  was  as 
blind  as  it  was  headstrong.  Grasping  at  the  present,  it 
looked  not  to  the  future.  He  wasted  on  his  favourites,  or 
in  riot  and  gambling,  the  treasures  of  monks  whose  prodigality 
he  had  condemned;*  wrung  from  the  deluded  Commons  the 
expenses  of  the  seizure ;  lefl  to  his  successors  a  power,  as 
absolute  in  practice  as  it  was  limited  in  theory ;  and  consigned 
to  posterity  an  inevitable  contest  between  arbitrary  power  and 
constitutional  freedom.  The  fields  of  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby ;  the  scaffold  and  the  royal  victim  of  Whitehall ;  the 
death  of  one,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  all  the  Stuarts,  how- 
ever distant  in  time,  are  links  of  the  same  chain,  results  of 
Tudor  despotism. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  chief  events  that  were  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  the  monasteries  :  it  is  time  to  glance  at 
the  condition  of  the  monasteries  themselves.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  on  whatever  grounds  the  monks  opposed 
Henry's  new  accession  of  power,  the  very  fact  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  encroachments  deserves  our  commendation. 
It  may  perhaps  be  answered,  that,  though  Henry's  real  object 
might  have  been  to  secure  great  wealth  and  absolute  power, 
the  immorality  of  the  monks  richly  deserved  the  infliction. 
We  will  not  stay  to  shew  that  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  the 
crown  can  confiscate  property  on  a  bare  accusation,  there  is 

•  Coll. 
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side  of  the  controversy,  and  to  Anglican  eyes  as  inconsistent 
with  the  Catholic  belief,  as  any  oi  their  citations  from  the 
fathers.  For,  in  fact,  the  great  difficulty  of  all  theology, 
moral  as  well  as  dogmatic,  l^rotestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
consists  in  reconciling  apparent  contradictions ;  every  heresy 
being  a  strong,  but  partial,  and  therefore  incorrect,  view  of 
one  or  more  truths,  which  it  pronounces  inconsistent  with 
other  parts  of  the  Catholic  system.  The  most  cursory  glance 
at  any  heresy,  ancient  or  modern,  will  show  this.  Such 
texts,  for  instance,  as  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,**  are  to 
the  Arian  infinitely  more  inconsistent  with  the  Catholio  faith 
than  any  of  Mr.  Palmer's  or  Mr.  Tyler's  quotations  from  the 
fathers  are  against  the  worship  of  the  saints.  To  a  Calvin ist, 
again,  St.  Paul's  strong  language  on  justification  by  faith,  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration. Yet  Catholics  know  how  beautifully  the  two  doctrines 
harmonize  together. 

An  additional  reason  why  persons  should  not  be  so  ready 
to  declare  an  isolated  quotation,  or  set  of  quotations, 
from  the  fathers,  inconsistent  with  Catholic  doctrine,  is 
the  very  great  presumption  there  is  of  their  not  having 
adequately  realized  the  sentiments  of  their  authors.  To 
confine  ourselves  rigidly  to  the  object-matter  before  us,  we 
shall  instance  the  use  made  by  Protestant  controversialists 
of  St.  Augustine's  assertion,  that  the  dead  are  of  themselves 
unconscious  of  what  is  done  upon  earth.  ^'Defuncti  per 
naturam  propriam  vivorum  rebus  interesse  non  possunt."* 
This  is  a  sentiment  (and  it  occurs  repeatedly,  in  different 
forms,  in  St.  Augustine's  writings)  which  is  constantly  taken 
by  Protestant  writers  as  a  proof  that  the  saints  in  heaven 
(according  to  St.  Augustine)  cannot  hear  our  prayers,  and 
therefore  are  not  to  be  invoked.  Now  of  course  it  would  be 
a  sufficient  reply  to  this  objection  to  quote  the  following  from 
Bossuet's  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

"  No  Catholic  ever  thought  that  the  saints  of  themselves  knew  our 
wants,  or  even  the  desires  on  account  of  which  we  secretly  address 
prayers  to  them.  The  Church  thinks  it  sufficient  to  teach,  with  all 
antiquity,  that  these  prayers  are  very  profitable  to  those  who  use 
them,  whether  it  be  that  the  saints  learn  them  by  the  ministration 

or  intercourse  of  angels or  that  God  Himself  reveals  to  them 

our  desires ;  or  that  He  lays  open  to  them  the  secret,  in  His  infinite 
essence,  where  all  truth  is  contained." 

But,  as  his  explanation  of  the  difficulty  might  appear  forced 

*  S.  Augustin,  De  Curapro  Mortuis,  torn.  vi.  p.  528. 
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and  nnnataraly  we  prefer  coneultiDg  St.  Aognstinc  liimaolf 
M  Uf  hiff  real  opinion.  And  this  we  learn  from  the  Terr 
work  from  which  the  ap[>arent  difficultv  in  quegtion  is  quoted. 
There  we  find  that  St.  Augustine  propounds  the  verr  doc- 
trine jui;t  laid  down  by  BoMuet,  and  anticipates  hia  explana- 
tion in  very  nearly  the  eaxne  words : — 

"  P^atendiim  est,  nencire  quidem  mortuoa  quid  hie  agator,  sed 
dum  hie  agitur :  postea  vero  audire  ab  eis,  qui  hinc  ad  eos  mo- 
riendo  pergunt ;  non  quidem  omnia,  sed  quae  sinuntur  in^care,  qui 
fiinuntur  etiam  ista  meminisae;  et  qux  illos,  quibus  hsBC  indicant 
oportet  audire.  Possunt  et  ab  Angelis,  qui  rebus  qua  afpinimr  hie 
praito  sunt,  audire  aliquid  mortui,  quod  unumquemgue  Ulontm 
audire  debere  judicat  cui  cuncta  subjecta  sunt Eline  ei  Ula  sol* 

Vitur  questio   QUOSfODO  MaRTTRES   IPSIS   BE5EFICII8  QVX   DAHtUB 
ORANTmUS   INDICANT    SE   INTERESSE   REBUS   HUXAHISy     si  noadnnt 

mortui  quid  agant  vivi." 

And  he  concludes  the  paragraph  by  declaring  that  it  is 
through  the  divine  power  that  martyrs  have  a  knowledge  of 
human  affairs: — 

"  Idee  potius  intclligendum  est,  quod  per  divinam  poSenOem 
martyrefl  vivorum  rebus  intersunt,  quoniam  defuncti  per  maiurosn 
propriam  viyorum  rebus  interesde  non  possant."* 

So  that,  in  fact,  the  sentence  quoted  by  Protestant  oontro' 
vcrsialists,  in  support  of  their  cause,  is  after  all  but  a  mnti- 
lated  portion  of  a  passage  containing  the  very  doctrine  which 
they  deny,  and  against  which  they  are  arguing.  The  parar 
grapli  immediately  following  is  equally  strong.  St.  Angoa* 
tine  there  acknowledges  his  inability  to  explain  how  the 
martyrs  assist  their  suppliants,  but  declares  in  the  moat 
]X)sitivc  manner  that  they  do  this^  whether  by  the  miniatrar 
tion  of  angels  or  by  other  means.  And  a  little  farther  on  he 
says,  that  the  advantage  of  being  buried  near  the  aepulchrea 
of  tlic  martyrs  is  derived  from  the  warmth  of  the  prayed 
offered  for  those  commended  to  tha  patronage  of  theniartyiB.f 

This  instance  may  serve  to  show  conscientious  people  how  , 
extremely  careful  they  should  be  in  dogmatically  pronoondng 

}>ropo8itlons  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  holy 
athcrs. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  occurred  during  the  late 
controversies.  The  zealous  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  fifth  letter  to 
Dr.  Wiseman,  quoted  a  passage  from  St.  IrenaeuSy  which 

*  "  QikkI  vero  (|iii8quo  apud  memorias  martyrum  sepelitur,  hoc  taatiim  mihi 
Tidotur  prodpBftG  defuncti,  ut  commendans  eum  etiam  mMtjrrum  ptttrodBi^  af* 
fectus  pro  illo  Bupplioaiionis  augeatur." — Ibid.  p.  530. 
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frailty,  was  oi^e  great  object  of  episcopal  watchfulness. 
Whein  some  disastrous  revolution  had  shattered  and  demo- 
ralized society,  the  evils  that  prevailed  could  not  easily  be 
excluded  from  the  monastic  establishment.  Hence  the  labours 
of  Saints  Dunstan,  Oswald,  and  Erconwald,  aflber  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Danes ;  and  hence  the  efforts  of  Lanfranc 
and  St  Anselm,  after  the  second  series  of  Danish  inroads,  and 
the  disorders  of  the  Norman  conquest.  When  the  country 
enjoyed  comparative  repose,  local  causes  would  sometimes  pro- 
duce, in  a  single  monastery,  what  a  general  corruption  of 
society  would  too  oflen  produce  in  all.  As,  moreover,  one 
generation  of  men  is  the  counterpart  of  another,  each  requires 
a  repetition  of  the  same  care,  of  the  same  watchful  guaniian- 
ship,  as  those  that  have  gone  before.  Hence,  from  time  to 
time,  the  letters  of  the  popes,  the  injunctions  of  bishops,  and 
ihfi  canons  of  provincial  councils,  for  punishing  faults  and  for 
applying  those  remedies  that  circumstances  required.  When 
in  any  ^ven  age,  we  compare  the  number  of  these  canons  and 
documents,  and  the  number  of  those  whose  guilt  is  declared, 
with  the  number  of  religious  and  the  existing  state  of  society, 
we  shall  find  that  the  irregularity  is  not  above,  but,  generally 
speaking,  is  much  below,  the  avert^e  guilt  of  the  age.  An 
exception  proves  the  rule :  if,  therefore,  we  find  few  instances 
of  punishment  for  crime,  we  mav,  in  ordinanr  circumstances, 
justly  infer,  that  the  crime  itself  was  not  frequent,  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  practice :  if  we  find  that  our  religious 
faults  are  below  the  average  of  the  age,  we  may,  with  equal 
justice,  infer  that  the  tone  of  monastic  life  is  higher  than  that 
of  ordinary  society ;  and  therefore,  despite  of  its  exceptions, 
18  deserving  not  of  censure,  but  of  commendation. 

Now,  of  the  religious  there  were  many  thousands  :  thirty 
thousand  would  probably  be  a  low  estimate.  Take  but  one- 
tenth  of  these,  nay,  take  a  hundredth  part,  as  the  bad  of  evcrv 
description.  Could  any  one  be  surpnsed  at  finding  that  sucn 
a  proportion  of  monks  were  wanting  to  their  rule  ;  that  three 
hundred  should  be  bad,  and  the  remaining  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  should  be  good  ?  His  only  surprise  ought 
to  be,  that  aflber  all  that  was  done  to  discover  their  faults,  so 
vast  a  majority  should  remain  free  from  inculpation.  The 
question  then  becomes,  is  there  testimony  sufficient  to  incul- 
pate, we  do  not  say  the  great  body  of  religious,  but  simply  as 
many  as  three  hundred  ? 

In  vain,  however,  docs  the  reader  turn  over  the  pages  of 
the  collection  before  us.     We  find,  indeed,  two  or  three 
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teaching  them  no  more  than  -was  required  for  the  formal  pro- 
fession oi  Cbrietianity,  on  being  admitted  to  the  holy  myste- 
ries. This  is  not  the  place  either  where  the  writer,  had  he  in- 
voked the  sainta,  would  naturally  have  introduced  the  subject. 
Or  it  may  have  been  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels  or  Epistles ; 
yet  here  we  have  no  more  right  to  expect  invocations  than 
we  have  to  look  for  them  in  similar  works  by  Catholics  of 
the  present  day,  and  where  we  are  not  likely  to  find  them. 
In  short  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose,  as  controversialists  must 
tacitly  do,"  that  all  the  opinions  of  a  given  fatlicr  are  con- 
tained in  his  extant  writings,  or  to  ej-pect  his  testimony  to 
any  doctrine  except  that  about  which  his  works  arc  con- 
versant. Testimonies  to  other  doctrines  (and  those  ex- 
clusively "  Popish")  are  indeed  to  he  found  in  every  work  of 
the  fathers,  but  these  occur  only  obiter,  and  are  more  than 
any  one  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Now  there  are  writings  of  the  fathers  wherein  the  doctrine 
of  the  early  Church  respecting  the  Blessed  Virgin  imd  the 
Saints  may  legitimately  be  looked  for.  For  many  of  the 
sermons  are  extant  which  were  preached  on  their  festivals,  and 
in  these  the  amplest  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Christians  of  those  days  expressed  their  feelings  of  de'  "" 
tion  towards  them.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  one  of  tl 
Bermons  contains  the  whole  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  subji 
any  more  than  similar  sermons  of  the  present  day  would 
but  that  every  father  who  has  transmitted  to  us  any  writings 
of  this  kind,  is  as  full  and  complete  in  his  testimony  as  we 
could  possibly  wish.  Nor  are  the  fathers  we  allude  to  few  in 
number,  or  unimportant  in  value,  for  among  them  we  reckon 

.  Basil  the  Great,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Gr^ory 
Nyssen,  St.  Ephrem,  St.  Asterius  of  Amosea,  St.  John  Chry- 
Bostom,  St  Augustin,  St.  Valerian  of  Ccmele,  St.  Hilary  of 
Aries,  St.  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  St.  Victriclus  of  Kouen,  St. 
GUudentius  of  Brixia,  St.  Peter  Chryaologus,  and  St.  Maximus 
of  Turin ;  all  of  them  persons  of  the  greatest  note  in  their 
own  day.  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Epiphanius,  and  St.  Jerome,  are 
additional  witnesses,  on  account  of  the  heresies  they  had  to 
oppose.  For  the  same  reason  we  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Nestorian  controversy, 
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and  whose  writings  may  therefore  be  taken  as  samples  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  reference  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  in  opposition  to  the  heretics  of  that  day.  Such  are  St. 
Proclus  of  Constantinople,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St.  Basil 
of  Seleucia,  and  Chrysippus  of  Jerusalem.  Again,  B.  Theo- 
doret,  St  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  Kufinus,  St.  Sulpicius  Severus, 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  many  others,  have  written  works 
bearing  directly  on  the  Saints.  St  Prudentius,  St.  Damasus, 
St  Paulinus  of  Nola,  and  St  Venantius  Fortunatus  have 
written  hymns  in  their  honour. 

Surely  here  we  have  abundant  materials  for  discovering 
the  belief  and  practice  of  the  early  Church.  It  is  plain,  that 
a  close  investigation  into  the  opinions  of  all  the  authors  just 
enumerated  would  fill  a  large  volume,  and  that  consequently 
any  thing  at  all  approximating  to  it  is  entirely  out  of  ques- 
tion just  now.  We  must  content  ourselves,  then,  with  put- 
ting before  our  readers  a  few  broad  and  striking  facts,  leaving 
them  to  judge  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  assertion,  that 
Anfflicanism  is  a  faithful  copy  of  Christian  antiquity,  and 
Catholicism  a  novelty  of  later  times. 

It  is  not,  we  presume,  a  usual  thing  for  Anglicans  to 
consider  themselves  under  the  especial  patronage  or  protec- 
tion of  a  saint ;  indeed  we  know  that  their  controversialists 
accuse  us  of  idolatry  and  superstition  for  doing  so  ourselves ; 
and  they  quote  our  bishops  and  saints  to  show  that  idolatry 
and  superstition  are  authoritatively  encouraged  among  us. 

Now  it  so  happens  that,  in  the  days  of  St  Astenus,  the 
mariners  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  those  of  the  Adriatic  and 
^gean,  were  "superstitious"  enough  to  look  upon  St.  Phocas 
as  their  patron ;  and,  accordingly,  instead  of  spending  their 
leisure  hours  like  our  "Anglo-Catholic"  British  tars,  in 
drinking,  swearing,  and  singing  obscene  songs,  the  name  of 
the  blessed  martyr  was  constantly  on  their  lips,  and  the  toils 
of  navigation  were  alleviated  by  their  hymns  in  his  honour.* 
We  have  a  sermon  of  St.  Asterius,  preached  in  the  church 
of  St  Phocas,  on  the  festival  of  that  saint.  Had  St  Asterius 
been  an  "  Anglo-Catholic,"  he  could  not  have  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  denouncing  before  the  assembled  multitude 
the  practices  which  they  so  much  delighted  in.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  he  delivered  a  sermon,  in  which  their  devotionf 


*  Homil.  in  S.  Phocom ;    S.  Asterii  Amasese  aliorumquo  plurium  opusc. 
p.  180.     £d.  Combetis. 
t  This  expression,  though  to  Anglican  ears  most  Papistical,  is  strictly  in 
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to  the  B&int  was  treated  with  the  most  unqualified  approbation!         I 
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'itii  the  most  unqualified  approbation ; 
nor  did  it  over  occur  to  the  holy  father  that  "  any  peril  of 
idolatry"  could  be  involved  in  what  the  Church  of  God 
allowed. 

The  sermon  of  St.  Asterius  On  the  Holy  Martyrs,  is  equally 
valuable,  both  ae  an  expression  of  his  own  feelings,  and  as 
bearing  witness  to  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  his 
day.  This  eermon  is  one  whieh  would  iiBtonish  no  one  if 
preached  to-morrow  at  Rome  or  Naples ;  and  Dr.  Hook,  after 
hearing  it,  would  come  back  to  England,  declaring  that  the 
practical  corruptions  of  Romanism  on  the  Continent  are  not 
to  be  endured.  But  who  con  for  a  moment  imagine  an 
Anglican  bishop  declaring  to  a  crowded  congregation  at 
St.  Paul's,  that  the  Church  is  protected  by  the  Saints,  aa  a 
(dty  is  guarded  by  armed  men,  and  that  in  all  troubles  and 
afmctions  of  soul.  Christians  should  tly  to  their  tombs  to  beg 
their  intercessiou?  Or  who  ever  heard  an  Anglican  bishop 
thus  describe  the  practice  of  devout  members  of  bis  Church  ? 

"  Tims  fathers  or  mothers  will  take  a  sick  cliilJ  in  their  arms, 
neglecting  medicine  and  phjEicians,  nnd  fly  to  an  assistance  un- 
known to  art ;  and  coming  to  one  of  tlie  martyrs,  will  prefer  their 
prayer  to  the  Lord  througU  him — tlius  addressing  their  mediator ; 
'  Thou,  who  hast  suffered  for  Christ  intercede  for  this  sufiering  and 
disease.  Thou  who  hast  power*  with  God,  use  thy  intercession 
for  thy  fellow -servants.  For  although  Ihou  hast  left  this  life,  at 
least  diou  knowest  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  Thou  too  hast  in- 
voked the  martyrs,  before  thou  wast  a  martyr.  Seeking  thou  hast 
then  received;  now  that  thou  hast,  bestow  upon  us.  By  thy  blood 
may  im  he  healed,  as  the  tcorld  is  by  that  of  Christ.'  Ajiolhcr, 
about  to  be  married,  invokes  the  blessings  of  iho  martyrs  on  his 
nuptial  chamber.  No  one  undertaking  a  voyage  setfi  sail  before  he 
has  invoked  the  Lord  of  the  sea  through  the  martyrs." 

There  were  those,  it  ia  true,  in  those  days,  who  thought 
the  Catholic  practice  a  sad  superstition,  and  who,  like  Bishop 
Newton  and  Stanley  Faber,  reminded  the  Catholics  that  the 
saints  were  after  all  but  dead  men,  and  ought  not  to  be  wor- 
shipjicd.  But  these  were  pagans  and  heretics.  St.  Asterius 
replies  to  them  just  as  a  Catholic  bishop  would  do  now.  He 
declares  that  divine  worship  is  not  given  to  Siunts,  but  that 
they  arc  honoured  as  our  patrons  near  God: — 

ooDorUimco  with  patrUlic  iiitborily.    ITius,  St.  Mssimus  of  Turin,  "Quidquid 
'  "  '         -•-■-•-         ■■       |_  jjg^  totum  qui  eleotoa  si  ■""    " 

,    om.  ix.  p.382. 
.    *  IIluipqiTtit.rnieilom  of  speoch  i  tlie  term  oonstantlj  cmplojed  b]*  tl 
*^Va  to  express  the  powor  of  the  intcrcesBion  of  the  Esints. 
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"  For  as  our  prayers  are  not  sufficient  to  propitiate  God  in  a 
time  of  necessity  and  distress,  we  fly  for  succour  to  those  of  our 
fellow-servants  who  are  beloved  of  God,  that  they  by  their  own 
merits  may  remedy  our  delinquencies.  What  fault,  then,  is  there 
if  we  desire  to  please  God  by  honouring  the  martyrs  ?  What  harm 
if  we  fly  for  succour  to  them  as  our  patrons?"* 

And  the  holy  bishop  concludes  his  sermon  in  the  following 
truly  "popish"  manner: — 

"  Let  us  then  pray  to  God,  but  let  us  also  invoke  the  martyrs, 
that  they  would  obtain  from  our  common  Lord,  that  the  spirit  of 
repentance  may  be  granted  to  those  who  are  captive  to  heretical 
pravity,  that  aU  dissensions  being  destroyed,  we  may  join  together 
in  fraternal  unity,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  to  whom  be  glory 
throughout  all  ages."f 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  produce,  from  our  own  divines, 
parallel  passages  to  those  cited  against  us  by  Protestant  con- 
troversialists ;  will  they,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  passages 
from  any  writer  of  their  own  communion,  equivalent  to  those 
we  have  just  quoted  ?  We  cannot  conceive  a  fairer  mode  of 
trying  which  party  may  rightly  claim  to  be  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  Catholic  antiquity. 

Such  then  was  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Churches  of  the 
East.  St.  Eucherius,  one  of  the  most  learned,  holy,  and  illus- 
trious of  the  Western  fathers,  preached  the  same  doctrine 
without  censure  at  Lyons. 

Li  many  of  his  writings  he  sets  forth  most  distinctly  both 
the  duty  of  paying  especial  honour  to  Saints  of  our  own 
country  or  city,  as  our  rightful  patrons,  and  the  advantage 
resulting  from  so  doing.  Thus,  in  his  sermon  on  SS.  Epi- 
podius  and  Alexander, — 

"  The  worship  of  native  martyrs  and  the  honour  of  our  especial 
patrons  both  inspire  peculiar  joy,  and  require  a  particular  devotion. 
For  if  it  be  our  duty  so  diligently  to  honour  foreign  triumphs,  as 
by  our  service  to  render  our  own  what  in  place  is  distant,  how 
much  more  earnestly  should  we  not  exhibit  our  fervent  love  and 
service  on  the  festival  of  those  to  whom  religion,  the  Church,  and 
the  country  owe  manifold  devotion,  honour,  and  affection.}  For 
as  we  are  their  kinsmen  by  birth,  by  means  of  one  parent,  so  let  us 
vindicate  the  privilege  of  duty  and  grace  towards  them,  that  we 
may  deserve  to  enjoy  citizenship  with  them  in  heaven,  whose 
fellow -citizens  we  rejoice  in  being  upon  earth And  doubt- 


♦  lb.  p.  192.  +  p.  208. 

%  *'  Quibus  multiplicem  debet  religio  devotionem,  ecclesia  honorem,  patria 
charitatem." 

212 
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less  more  dear  and  grateful  will  it  be  to  the  blessed  martyrs  if  thej 
be  worshipped  with  fervent  affection  where  thej  suffered  their 
bitter  passion ;  if  there  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  be  offered  to  them 
where  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  God;  if  there  posterity  offer  vows 
to  them  where  savage  cruelty  shed  their  blood."* 

The  devotion  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  to  St.  Felix,  whom 
he  everywhere  calls  his  patron,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  must 
be  well  known  to  our  readers.  But  the  extent  to  which  he 
carried  this  devotion,  and  the  multitude  of  writings  which  he 
consecrated  to  this  subject,  can  only  be  known  to  those  who 
are  at  all  familiar  with  his  works.  We  must  content  our- 
selves here  with  referring  to  two  of  his  poems.  In  the 
former  of  these,t  written  in  Spain,  he  prays  to  St.  Felix  to 
listen  to  his  ^'  servants,^^  and  to  assist  him  to  arrive  safely  at 
Nola,  there  to  celebrate  his  festival.  He  entreats  the  saint 
to  smooth  the  ocean,  to  quiet  the  winds,  and  remove  all  ob- 
stacles from  the  path  of  his  servants.  In  the  next  poem  he 
renders  thanks  to  St  Felix  for  having  heard  his  prayers,  and 
describes  the  confidence  which  he  felt  under  his  protection 
when  braving  the  perils  of  the  sea.^:  And  he  apostrophises 
Nola  as  happy  under  the  celestial  patronage  of  St.  Felix.§ 
The  poem  terminates  with  a  sentiment  which,  when  applied 
by  the  present  sovereign  pontiff  (after  St.  Bernard)  to  our 
Blessed  Lady,  called  forth  Mr.  Palmer^s  indignant  criticism : 

"  In  te  compositae  mihi  fixa  sit  anchora  vitae." 

The  poems  of  St.  Damasus  and  St.  Prudentius  are  full  of 
similar  sentiments.  ||     And  if  it  be  objected  that  poetical  lan- 

*  Bibl.  Man.  Fatrum,  torn.  vi.  p.  669.  See  also  the  sermon  on  St  Blandina, 
p.  632,  where  the  same  doctrine  is  laid  down,  and  where  he  speaks  of  the  relies 
of  St.  Blandina  as  "  adorandas  reliquias."  St.  Eucherius  ¥rill  be  quoted  to  the 
same  purpose  a  few  pages  farther  on  in  this  article. 

t  S.  Paulini  Nolens,  p.  377.  Ed.  Verona. 

"  O  pater,  O  Domine,  indignis  licet  annuo  sends, 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Pande  vias  faciles :  et  si  properantibus  ad  te 
Invidus  hostis  obest,  objccta  repagula  pelle 
Fortior  adyersis,  et  amicos  provehe  cursus. 

"^  **  Novisti ;  nam  te  mihi  semper  ubique  propinqnnm 
Inter  dura  viae,  vitaeque  incerta,  vocavL 

Et  maria  intravi  duce  te,  quia  cura  peridi 
Cessit  amore  tui,  nee  te  sine :  nam  tua  sensi 
Pnesidia,  in  Domino  superans  maris  aspera  Christo. 
Semper  eo  et  terris  tc  propter  tutus  et  undis." 

§  "  O  felix  folice  tuo  tibi  prxsule  Nola  I 
Inclita  cive  sacro,  caelcsti  firma  patrono.*' 

II  St.  Damasus  thus  addresses  St.  Felix  (Opera,  p.  230}  :•— 
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fuage  is  hardly  fair  evidence  of  the  writer's  belief,  we  must 
ere  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  distinguish  between  saints  like 
St.  Paulinus  or  St.  Prudentius,  and  writers  of  the  present 
day,  who  address  verses  to  Apollo  or  Venus  with  as  much 
unction,  as  if  they  actually  believed  in  the  existence  of  those 
deities.  For  professedly  sacred  poetry  has  always,  and  most 
justly,  been  taken  as  the  test  of  a  person'^s  religious  feelings. 
No  one  has  ever  considered  it  an  injustice  to  such  persons  as 
Watts,  Wesley,  or  Montgomery ;  or,  again,  to  the  writers  of 
the  Christian  Year,  the  Lyra  Apostolica,  or  the  Cathedral,  to 
quote  from  their  poems  as  illustrative  of  the  creed  of  their 
authors.  And,  in  the  next  place,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the 
imaginations  of  St.  Damasus  or  St.  Paulinus  got  the  better 
of  their  understandings,  let  the  philosophical  reader  abstract 
all  the  poetry,  and  see  if  he  can  possibly  get  at  any  Anglican 
sense  out  of  such  passages  as  we  have  quoted  in  our  notes. 

Now  as  a  contrast  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  fathers 
we  have  quoted,  and  shall  have  to  quote  as  we  proceed  in  this 
article,  we  would  refer  to  the  Homilies  of  the  Church  of 
England, — a  more  authoritative  exposition  of  Anglican  doc- 
trine, as  all  must  allow,  than  either  the  Oxford  Tracts  or 
Mr.  Palmer''s  writings.  In  the  "  Second  Part  of  the  Sermon 
concerning  Prayer,"  the  invocation  of  saints  is  most  distinctly 
prohibited,  on  the  express  ground  that  the  Saints  are  "not  able 
to  help  us.""  And  the  mere  "  desiring  help  at  their  hands,''  is 
represented  as  a  treason  against  the  majesty  of  Heaven.* 
"  Yet  thou  wilt  object  there  that  the  Saints  in  heaven  do 
pray  for  us,  and  that  their  prayer  proceedeth  of  an  earnest 
charity,  that  they  have  towards  their  brethren  on  earth. 
Whereto  it  may  be  well  answered,  first,  that  no  man  knoweth 
whether  they  do  pray  for  us  or  no."t 

What  a  wretched  mockery  it  is,  to  compare  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  miserable  apostates  of  the  Keformation  to 
the  faith  of  those  primitive  witnesses  for  Christ,  who  boldly 
declared  before  pagan  tribunals  that  they  hoped  for  salvation 
through  the  intercession  of  all  the  saints  !| 

*'  Qui  ad  te  solicit^  venientibiis  omnia  prsestas 
Nee  aliquem  poteris  tristem  repedare  viantem. 
Te  duce  senratns,  mortis  quod  vincula  rupi, 
Versibus  his  Damasus  supplex  tibi  vota  rependo." 

♦  Homilies,  pp.  296-301.  Ed.  Oxford  University  Press :  1832.     \  lb.  p.  300. 

"^  As  in  the  case  of  St  Maximus,  martyred  a.d.  250.  See  his  Acts  (in  Kui- 
nart  or  the  Bollandists),  which  are  acknowledged  as  genuine  by  the  most  scep- 
tical critics. 
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It  18  considered*  a  grievous  superstition  to  suppose  that 
miracles  may  be  wrought  by  Saints  through  their  relics ;  and 
the  authorities  of  our  Church  are  fiercely  reprimanded  for 
allowing  their  flocks  to  remain  under  this  "delusion.** 

Then  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  fathers  who  unanimously 
agree  in  encouraging  this  opinion?  Mr.  Palmer  somewhere f 
tells  us  that  the  veneration  of  relics  led  gradually  even  to  the 
belief  (among  the  ignorant  and  enthusiastic)  of  marvels  said 
to  have  been  worked  by  relics.  Now  we  defy  him  to  prove 
the  gradualness  he  talks  of.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  as 
explicit  on  this  point  as  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  could  be.  In 
his  third  discourse  he  declares  against  Julian  the  Apostate, 
that  by  the  martyrs  "  devils  are  driven  out  and  diseases  cured, 
that  they  appear  to  men  and  predict  the  future,  that  even 
their  bodies  have  the  same  power  as  their  sacred  souls,  whether 
they  be  touched  or  venerated,  and  that  the  very  drops  of  their 
blood  and  the  small  symbols  of  their  passion  have  as  much 
power  as  their  bodies."t  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  is  as  explicit  on 
this  point ;  so  is  St  Ephrem ;  so  is  St.  Ambrose ;  so  is  St. 
Jerome  ;  so  are  all  the  fathers  who  have  touched  on  the  sub- 
ject. Nor  do  they  lay  it  down  as  a  mere  matter  of  doctrine, 
they  report  miracles  to  which  they  were  themselves  eye- 
witnesses ;  so  that  Anglicans  must  not  only  call  them  super- 
stitious, but  must  accuse  them  all  of  wilful  and  deliberate 
falsehood. 

The  following  passages,  taken  almost  at  random  from  the 
numerous  homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  on  the  Saints,  all  of 
which  contain  testimonies  of  a  similar  character,  will  show 
how  far  that  blessed  saint  would  agree  with  theologians  of 
Mr.  Palnier'^s  school : — 

"  The  bodies  of  these  saints  defend  our  city  more  aecurelj  than 
an  adamantine  and  impregnable  wall,  and  like  tall  rocks  stretching 
out  on  all  sides,  overthrow  the  ill  designs,  not  only  of  oar  seorible 
and  visible  foes,  but  also  of  invisible  spirits,  and  overcome  all  the 
crafts  of  the  devil,  as  easily  as  a  strong  man  will  deal  with  jesta  of 
children."  § 

Mr.  Palmer  ||  thus  explained  away  a  similar  passage  of  St» 
Basil : — 

'*  That  is,  their  memory  and  example  was  calculated  to  encourage 
Christians  against  the  assaults  of  heresies  and  evil  spirits.    I  do 

♦  Palmer,  IjCtter  i.  to  Dr.  Wiseman,  p.  40. 

•f  Compendious  History  of  the  Church. 

t  St  Greg.  Nazianzen,  tom.  i.  p.  77.    Ed.  Combefis. 

§  Tom.  ii.  p.  699.   £d.  Ben.  ||  Letter  y.  p.  46. 
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not  see  that  we  can  deduce  anything  more  from  this  passage,  or 
that  it  can  justify  your  practice  I" 

What  then  will  he  say  to  the  following  from  St  Chrysos- 
tom,*  on  the  burning  pile  of  St.  Drosis  ? 

'^  Oh  admirable  pile !  what  a  treasure  it  had  within  it,  dust  and 
ashes  more  precious  than  all  gold,  more  fragrant  than  all  ointments, 
more  valuable  than  jewels.  For  the  relics  of  martyrs  accomplish 
what  neither  gold  nor  riches  can  accomplish ;  for  gold  has  never 
driven  away  disease  or  put  death  to  flight,  but  the  bones  of  martyrs 
have  done  both." 

Or  is  the  following  passage  f  consistent  with  "  Anglo- 
Catholic"  protests?  St.  Chiysostom,  after  expatiating  on 
the  heroic  virtues  of  SS.  Bernice,  Prosdoce,  and  Domnina, 
thus  proceeds : — 

"  You  have  no  doubt  felt  much  love  towards  these  saints  ;  with 
this  ardour  therefore  lei  us  Jail  down  before  their  relics^  and  em- 
brace their  shrines  :  for  the  shrines  of  the  martyrs  can  have  much 
virtue,  even  as  the  bones  of  martjrrs  have  great  power.  And  not 
only  on  the  day  of  this  festival,  but  on  other  days  also,  let  us 
approach  them  and  invoke  them,  and  entreat  them  to  become  our 
patrons.  For  they  have  great  power  with  God,  not  only  when 
living,  but  now  that  they  are  dead;  and  much  rather  because  they 
are  dead ;  for  they  bear  upon  them  the  wounds  of  Christ,  and  when 
they  show  these  wounds  they  can  persuade  anything  to  their  King." 

The  following  occurrence  will  also  show  how  far  the  ancients 
coincided  with  Mr.  Palmer,  in  fancying  that  all  the  virtue  of 
relics,  with  regard  to  temporal  or  spiritual  foes,  consists  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  saints'  example  or  memory.  Julian  the  Apos« 
tate,  on  consulting  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  a  suburb 
of  Antioch,  was  given  to  understand  that  the  relics  of  St- 
Babylos  prevented  the  god  from  replying  to  him.  On  this 
the  pagan  emperor  caused  the  sacred  treasure  to  be  removed ; 
but  no  sooner  had  it  been  carried  into  Antioch,  by  a  pro- 
cession  of  Christians,  than  lightning^  fell  upon  the  statue  of 
the  deity  and  consumed  his  temple.  If  such  a  thing  happened 
now-a-days,  in  a  missionary  country,  Protestants  would  look 
upon  it  as  a  remarkable  coincidence,  and  Catholics  would  be 
"superstitious"  enough  to  consider  it  a  miracle  wrought 
through  the  intercession  of  the  saint.  And  so  were  the 
Catholics  of  that  period.     We  are  told  so  by  the  historian 

♦  Tom.  ii.  p.  694. 

•f  Tom.  ii.  p.  645.  For  contemporary  evidence  from  the  West,  see  the  letters 
of  St.  Virilins,  bishop  of  Trent,  to  St.  Simpliclon  of  Blilan  and  to  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  Gallandi.  BibL  Fatr.  torn.  Tiii.  p.  203,  et  teq. 
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Sozomen,*  in  a  most  prosaic  and  unrhetorical  narrative,  and 
the  glowing  language  of  a  Chrysostom  proclaims  the  triumph 
of  the  Saint  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 

One  more  reference  to  the  writings  of  this  holy  father  on 
this  subject  will,  we  trust,  be  forgiven  us.  Two  of  his 
genuine  homiliesf  refer  to  the  translation  of  relics  from  the 
great  church  of  Constantinople  to  that  of  St  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  nine  miles  distant  from  the  city.  On  this  occasion, 
the  empress  Eudoxia  walked  in  the  procession,  near  the  shrine 
containing  the  relics,  which  from  time  to  time  she  touched,  in 
order  to  draw  from  them  a  blessing  upon  herself.  For  this 
St.  Chrysostom  praises  the  pious  example  she  showed  to  all, 
and  takes  the  opportunity  of  descanting  on  the  virtues  of 
relics,  which  he  speaks  of  as  fountains  of  grace  which  can 
never  be  exhausted.  "  For  as  running  springs  cannot  be 
restrained  within  their  own  fountains,  but  overflow  and  run 
forth,  so  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  which}  dwells  in  the  bones 
and  lives  with  the  Saints,  overflows  into  those  also  who  a|>- 
proach  them  with  faith."  And  this  he  proves  as  our  divines 
do,  from  the  case  of  those  who  were  cured  by  the  handker- 
chiefs which  had  touched  the  bodies  of  the  apostles,  and  from 
that  of  the  man  who  was  raised  to  life  by  touching  the  bones 
of  Eliseus.  On  the  following  day  the  emperor§  Arcadius 
joined  the  procession,  accompanied  by  his  soldiers  without 
their  arms ;  the  em])eror  himself  walking  without  his  diadem. 
These  proceedings  might  happen  any  day  in  a  Catholic  country, 
but  we  are  sure  that  no  head  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
countenance  such  practices,  and  that  no  Anglican  "  primate 
of  all  England'"*  would  venture  to  propound  the  doctrines 
which  gladdened  the  heart  of  holy  Chrysostom. 

To  believe  that  particular  places  are  under  the  especial 
intercession  of  some  saint,  is  considered  by  modem  writers  as 
a  very  grievous  superstition.  Be  it  so:  at  all  events  the 
early  Christians  must  fall  under  the  same  censure  as  ourselves. 
We  shall  first  quote  a  Church  liistorian,  whose  literary  attun- 
ments  and  whose  occupation  as  a  lawyer  would  point  him  .out 

*  ESSku  fk  ToiQ  filv  Xmnrtavoic,  nard  aiTfictv  rod  fidprvpo^^  ^i^Xiiroy 
l/iTTcrreiv  ry  daifiovi  nvp,—-L\h,  v.  cap.  20. 

!Tom.  xii.  pp.  330  and  335. 
So  also  St.  Kphrem  Syrus,  in  a  most  cloqnent  passage,  "  God  dwells  in  the 
bones  of  the  niartyrs,  and  by  His  power  and  influence  thoy  work  aU  miiadei.'' 
Bibliothec.  Oriental,  torn.  i.  p.  146. 

§  A  few  pages  back  we  might  have  added  to  our  observations  on  St.  Asterina, 
that  the  emperor  made  an  offering  of  his  diadem  to  God,  through  St  Fhoou. 
IIow  like  the  practice  of  pious  sovereigns  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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as  a  fair  representative  of  the  less  '^  superstitious"  Catholics 
of  his  day. 

Sozomen  speaks  to  us  of  a  church  at  Constantinople^ 
where  St.  Michael  the  archangel  was  believed  to  appear,  and 
to  work  miracles.  To  the  correctness  of  this  belief  he  bears 
witness  from  his  own  experience,  and  from  that  of  his  friends. 
He  was  himself  cured  of  a  malady,  and  a  brother  lawyer 
(Aqulllnus  by  name)  when  near  the  point  of  death  was 
favoured  with  a  vision  of  the  archangel,  who  restored  him  to 
health.* 

And  as  visions  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  more  unpalatable 
to  Protestants  than  any  other,  we  shall  furnish  them  with  one 
from  the  pages  of  the  same  historian.  There  was  another 
church  at  Constantinople,  known  by  the  name  of  Anastasia, 
where  St  Gregory  Nazlanzen  used  to  officiate.  It  was  then 
but  a  small  house,  but  "  It  subsequently  became  renowned 
above  all  the  churches  of  the  city,  not  only  from  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  building,  but  from  the  benefits  conferred  by 
evidently  divine  interpositions.  For  a  divine  power  often 
appeared  there  openly,  and  granted  assistance  to  those  suffer- 
ing from  diseases  or  other  accidents.  And  this  is  believed 
to  be  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God."t 

And  Catholics  were  as  "  superstitious  "  in  the  days  of  St. 
Gregory  Nyssen,  who  with  many  others  bears  witness  to  the 
doctrine  that  places  where  the  relics  of  the  Saints  are  kept 
are  under  their  especial  protection.  In  his  third  sermon  on 
the  Forty  Martyrs,  he  tells  usj  that  the  ashes  of  these  Saints 
have  been  distributed  over  all  the  earth,  so  that  nearly  every 
province  drew  blessings  from  them.  He  declares  that  he 
himself  possessed  a  portion  of  that  treasure,  and  that  he  had 
burled  his  parents  near  the  relics,  that  they  might  rise  with 
greater  confidence  at  the  last  day.  And  in  proof  of  the  great 
power  of  the  Saints  he  relates  two  miraculous  visions.  The 
former  happened  to  a  soldier,  who,  being  lame,  went  to  the 
relics  of  these  Martyrs,  and  having  prayed  to  God  and  the 
Saints,  was  healed  during  the  night  by  one  of  the  Martyrs, 
who  appeared  to  him  and  touched  his  foot.  St.  Gregory, 
like  St.  Asterius,  scruples  not  to  speak  of  this  miraculous 
cure  as  rwy  fiaprvputy  ^epyetrla.  The  Other  vIsion  happened  to 
himself  when  young.  In  this  vision  the  Martyrs  appeared  to 
him  in  a  threatening  attitude,  in  consequence  of  the  little 

*  Vide,  at  length,  Sozomen  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
t  lib.  TiL  cap.  f.  J  S.  Greg.  Nyssen,  torn.  ii.  p.  213.    Ed.  Sylburg. 
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sweeping  accusations.  Layton^  for  instance,  writes  to  his 
employer, — "  It  may  please  your  mastership  to  be  advertized, 
that  here  in  Yorkshire,  we  find  great  corruption  amongst  per- 
sons religious,  even  like  as  we  did  in  the  south."  Does  he 
name  any  monk,— specify  any  monastery  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
Does  he  produce  any  proof?  Not  the  slightest.  Such  asser- 
tions, then,  are  unworthy  of  notice ;  are  certainly  no  testi- 
mony. 

Of  the  remaining  accusations,  some  are  against  specified 
persons,  and  the  rest  attack,  in  general  terms,  some  of  the 
religious  of  a  particular  house  or  locality.  Still,  however,  we 
have  no  proof ;  nothing  but  assertion.  Suppose,  however, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  more  specific  assertions  are  of  some 
weight,  are  absolutely  true,  what  are  ten  or  twelve  passages 
out  of  the  mass  of  epistles  before  us?  What  are  accusations 
against  seven  or  eight  monasteries,  when  we  know  that  there 
existed  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred?  Why,  on  such 
grounds,  are  we  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  entire  order  ?  The  testimony,  if  even  it  deserve  the 
name,  is  clearly  insufficient. 

The  English  law  condemns  no  individual  without  silling 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  and  giving  the  accused  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  his  accusers,  and  of  making  his 
defence.  Was  this  done  in  the  case  of  the  monks? — To  what 
court  were  they  summoned?  What  judge  presided?  What 
counsel,  what  means  of  defence,  were  they  allowed  ?  Scarcely 
were  they  permitted  even  to  petition  for  redress.  The  king, 
always  impatient  of  petitions,  thirsted  for  their  wealth; 
Cromwell  was  his  creature;  the  parliament  was  afraid  to 
speak  in  its  own  behalf:  what,  then,  could  they  expect?  It 
was  dangerous  to  petition  unless  they  conformed  to  the  royal 
pleasure ;  still  more  dangerous  was  it  to  remonstrate,  or  so 
much  as  to  hint  at  the  injustice  with  which  they  were  treated. 
When  the  Act  of  Supremacy  had  just  passed,  three  abbots 
petitioned  Cromwell  for  an  exemption,  or  at  least  for  a  miti- 
gation of  the  rigour  of  the  act :  "  Cromwell  sent  them  to  the 
Tower  as  rebels !  "*  Justice  was  denied ;  to  petition  was  a 
crime.  The  poor  monks  had  no  refuge ;  they  lay  helpless  at 
the  feet  of  one  who  knew  not  what  mercy  was.  What  mat- 
tered that  they  were  Englishmen ;  they  lived  at  a  time  when 
it  was  treason  for  an  Englishman  to  maintain  his  right& 
Their  accusation  was  their  doom;    they   were  condemned 


Strype*8  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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Or  such  as  these : — 

"  Libenter  nobiscum  nostri  martyres  versabuntur,  si  ad  eorum 
famulatum  puram  conscientiam  deferamus."  "  Inclinemus  ad  nos 
sanctorum  favorem,  dum  calet  adyentus.  Horum  quidem  domicilla 
superna  sunt,  sed  nos  ut  hospites  precemur/' 

Or,  worse  yet,  in  addressing  the  Saints : — 

"  Miseremini  igitur,  miseremini :  habetis  quod  ignoscatis." 

Yet  it  is  considered  a  part  of  the  "  Romish  doctrine'*^  re- 
specting the  saints,  to  hope  for  temporal  benefits,  or  spiritual 
ones  through  temporal  means,  from  them.  Let  St.  Augustine 
also  bear  the  blame  of  teaching  his  hearers  this  error. 

In  a  sermon  on  the  festival  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  says  of 
this  saint — 

"  Cujus  meriti  sit  memoratus  martyr,  quis  ignorat  ?  Quis  ibi 
oravit,  et  non  impetravit?  Quam  multis  infirmis  meritum  ejus 
etiam  temporalia  beneficia  prsestitit,  quae  ille  contempsit." 

Or  if  this  be  not  suflSciently  stronff,  we  shall  give,  from  the 
writings  of  the  same  father,  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  Catholic  system  in  his  time. 

A  Christian  mother  at  Uzalim  had  lost  her  child  before  he 
was  baptized,  which  circumstance  grieved  her  much,  as  she 
could  no  longer  hope  to  meet  him  in  heaven.  But,  filled  with 
confidence,  sne  fled  to  the  "  Memoria"*  of  St.  Stephen,  en- 
treating him  to  restore  her  child  to  life,  and  thus  addressing 
him :  "  Holy  martyr !  thou  seest  that  no  consolation  remains 
to  me.  For  I  cannot  say  that  my  son  is  gone  before  me, 
whom  thou  knowest  to  be  lost ;  and  thou  seest  whv  I  lament. 
Restore  me  my  son,  that  I  may  have  him  [hereaiter]  before 
the  face  of  thy  God."t  And  while  she  prayed  her  son  was 
restored  to  life,  and  was  taken  by  her  to  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  who  baptized,  anointed,  and  laid  hands  upon  him ; 
and  when  he  had  received  all  the  sacraments  he  was  again 
taken  by  death  from  his  pious  mother,  who  had  now  obtamed 
all  that  she  desired.  In  this  interesting  story,  which  is  told 
by  St  Augustine,  for  the  edification  of  the  Church,  without 

*  Where  the  relics  of  the  saint  were  preserved. 

t  S.  Augustin.  torn.  V.  p.  1279,  "Impleta  afPeotu  fiducise  tulit  ilium  mor- 
tuum,  et  cucurrit  ad  memoriam  beati  martvris  Stephaui,  et  coepit  ab  illo  exigere 
filium,  et  dicere  *  sancte  martyr,  vides  nullum  mihi  remansisse  solatium.  Non 
enim  possum  dicere  filium  prascessisse,  quern  nosti  perisse :  tu  enim  vides  quare 
plangam.  Redde  filiom  meum*  ut  habeam  eum  ante  conspectum  coronatoris 
toL'  Hsc  et  talia  cum  precaretur,  lacrymis  quodam  modo  non  petentibus  sed 
ut  dixi,  exigentibus,  revixit  filius  ejus,"  etc  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say  that 
the  genuineness  of  this  sermon  is  undisputed.    Via.  Ceulier,  torn.  xi.  p.  463. 
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the  least  hint  of  anything  wrong  about  it,  we  have  as  pointed 
and  direct  a  prayer  to  a  saint  as  it  is  possible  for  an  Italian 
peasant  to  use  in  the  present  day.  We  do  not  see  what 
stronger  evidence  could  be  requisite,  after  this,  to  confound 
those  who  quote  St.  Augustine  against  us. 

We  shall  refer  to  one  more  miracle  related  by  this  father, 
as  having  been  wrought  by  St.  Stephen,  in  reward  of  prayers 
addressed  to  him. 

Ten  children,  natives  of  Cspsarea,  in  Cappadocia,  had  been 
cursed  by  their  mother,  in  consequence  of  some  injury  which 
she  had  received  from  them ;  and  were  afflicted  with  a  most 
fearful  trembling  all  over  their  limbs.  Upon  this  they  left 
their  native  place,  and  wandered  as  outcasts  all  over  the 
empire.  Two  of  them,  Paul  and  Palladia,  came  to  Hippo 
some  days  before  the  festival  of  Easter,  and  prayed  constantly 
at  the  "  Memoria"  of  St.  Stephen,  to  be  forgiven  for  theu- 
sin  and  to  be  restored  to  health.  On  Easter  day  the  young 
man,  after  holding  the  rails  of  the  holy  place  containing  the 
relics  of  St.  Stephen,  fell  down  as  if  asleep,  but  shortly  after- 
wards arose  perfectly  healed;  on  which  the  whole  church 
resounded  with  cries  of  joy  and  congratulation.  Three  days 
after  this,  St.  Augustine  caused  the  brother  and  sister  to  stand 
on  the  steps  of  the  place  from  whence  he  addressed  the  con- 
gregation, that  all  the  people  might  see  the  difference  between 
the  two,  whilst  the  account  of  the  miracle  wrought  in  favour 
of  the  brother  was  being  read  to  them.  After  this  he  caused 
them  to  retire.  The  sister  went  to  the  relics  to  pray  to  the 
martyr,  and  on  touching  the  rails  was  healed,  as  her  brother 
had  been.* 

St.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  many  similar  miracles  in  his 
works,  De  Gloria  Martyrum  and  De  Gloria  Confessorum.  Of 
'these  we  select  one  or  two  as  fair  specimens. 

1.  A  nobleman  of  the  city  of  Trenorchium,  being  afflicted 
with  a  complaint  from  which  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery, 
asked  to  be  carried  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Valerian.  This  being 
done,  the  priest  of  the  place  said  to  him,  "  If  thou  wilt  be 
made  whole,  rely  upon  the  virtue  of  the  glorious  martyr,  and 
vow  to  give  in  return  a  beam  [to  the  roof  of  his  church]  with 
its  appurtenances.  For  he  will  be  your  protector  if  you  faith- 
fully perform  what  you  promise."  The  nobleman  did  as  he 
was  directed,  and  was  instantly  cured.f 


*  De  Civitate  Dei.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  8. 
t  8.  Grcgorii  Turoiiun.    De  Gloria  Martymm,  aq^  64* 
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2.  A  criminal  was  about  to  be  executed  for  robbery.  The 
priest  against  whom  the  offence  had  been  committed,  fearing 
for  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  man,  prostrated  himself  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Quintin,  and  thus  prayed  to  the  saint :  "  I  entreat 
thee,  O  most  glorious  wrestler  of  Christ,  to  rescue  this  poor 
man  from  the  hand  of  ruthless  death,  that  it  may  not  be  a 
reproach  to  me^  if  this  man  dies  through  my  accusation. 
Show  thy  virtue,  I  beseech  thee,  and,  by  the  guidance  of  thy 
pious  clemency,  release  him  whom  human  severity  is  unable 
to  absolve."  In  answer  to  this  "idolatrous"  request,  as  our 
Anglo-Catholic  friends  would  term  it,  the  rope  broke  and  the 
criminal  fell  from  the  gibbet,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
allowed  to  go  free.*  This  may  only  have  been  a  "  remarkable 
coincidence,"  but  the  whole  narrative  is  altogether  at  variance 
with  modern  feelings. 

3.  St.  Genesius,  the  patron  of  Aries,  when  flying  from  his 
persecutors  swam  across  the  Rhone,  and  by  so  doing  was 
supposed  to  have  sanctified  its  waters.f  Once,  on  his  festival, 
a  wooden  bridge  broke  down,  from  the  weight  of  the  multi- 
tude which  was  crossing  the  river  to  keep  the  festival. 
"  And  all  cried  with  one  voice,  *  Blessed  Genesius,  rescue  us 
by  virtue  of  thine  own  sanctity,  and  let  not  the  people  perish 
which  came  devoutly  to  celebrate  thy  festival.' "  And  through 
the  intercession  of  the  martyr  not  a  soul  was  lost.  On  another 
occasion  a  woman,  being  falsely  suspected  by  her  husband, 
threw  herself  into  the  Rhone,  and  then  invoked  St.  Genesius, 
saying,  "  Holy  Genesius,  glorious  martyr,  who  by  thy  swim- 
ming in  these  waters  hast  sanctified  them,  save  me  according 
to  mine  innocency."  Her  prayer  was  heard,  and  her  husband 
acquiesced  in  the  judgment  of  heaven. { 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  although  St.  Gregory  of  Tours 
wrote  within  the  period  in  which  the  homilies  of  the  Church 
of  England  declare  the  Church  to  have  been  most  pure  in 
doctrine  and  practice,  yet  he  certainly  lived  later  than  such 
fathers  as  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Jerome,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  witness  of  the  doctrine  in  their  times.  Now  it 
is  obvious  to  reply  that  St.  Gregory's  pages  oxe/uU  of  similar 
anecdotes,  in  which  he  seldom,  if  ever,  introduces  his  own 
opinions,  but  simply  narrates  historical  facts,  in  which  other 

♦  Ibid.  cap.  73. 

f  S.  Paulinus  Nolensis  in  Martyrium  S.  Genesii.  "  Aquis  corpus,  et  aquas 
corpore  consecravit."  See  also  St.  Hilary  of  Aries,  as  quoted  in  the  next  note 
but  one.    "  Fluvius  quern  piis  natatibus  coDsecrasset." 

I  S  Gregorii  Turouen.    De  Gloria  Martyrum,  cap.  69. 
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people  were  agents.     And  fi-om  the  facta  it  is  as 
Qoonday,  that  these  euperstitiuuf)  ideaS)  as  people  call  thi 
muat  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  i 
were  consequently  not  a  thing  of  yesterday-     But,  happily, 
we  have  far  better  evidence  of  this  than  can  be  supplied  Irom 
d  priori  reasoning. 

The  former  of  the  miracles  attributed  by  St.  Gregory  to 
St.  Genesius  is  authenticated  by  a  contemporary  of  St.  Au- 

Sistine,  an  eye-witness,  and  no  less  a  personage  than  St. 
ilary  of  Aries,  from  whom  we  have  a  most  vivid  and  ani- 
mat«d  description  of  the  whole  event.*  And  St,  Eucberius 
of  Lvons  (or  some  other  writer  of  as  ancient  date)  thus 
describes  the  devotion  of  his  contemporaries  to  St.  ticnesius: 

"  The  saint  is  now  held  in  honour  in  both  parts  of  that  city, 
having  sanctified  one  bank  of  the  river  by  his  triumph  and  the 
other  by  his  tomb ;  he  bos  rendered  the  one  famous  by  his  blood, 
and  the  other  by  his  body.  The  faithful  people  therefore,  rejoicing 
in  the  aid  of  their  constant  defender,  as  their  especial  nglit,  carry 
their  vows  to  his  tomb,  and  from  hia  tomb  bring  back  the  joyful 
fruits  of  their  V0W3.  They  call  upon  him  with  their  prayers,  he 
answers  with  his  aid;  and  the  devotion  of  the  protected  city  is 
surpassed  by  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  martyr.  Whence  they 
justly  worship  him  in  prosperity  whom  they  have  felt  present  in 
thdr  dangers.  For  by  frequent  tribulations  they  have  learnt  of 
how  great  avail  with  God  is  an  intercessor  of  their  own."! 

It  is  surely  scarcely  possible  for  a  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
present  day  to  use  stronger  language  than  this.  It  was, 
nowever,  the  ordinary  languago  of  St.  Eucherius,}  when 
Bpeaking  of  these  subjects.  "" 

Our  readers  may  have  observed  that  tlie  fathers  we  hi 
quoted  constantly  speak  of  miracles  &c,,  as  benefits  gran) 
by  the  Siunts  {bono/wia  marti/rwn,  Maprupuv  ivipytalai); 
if  they  have  read  much  controversy,  they  will  remumber 
modern  Catholics,  for  doing  the  same  tiling,  are  supposed 
fpve  God's  honour  to  created  beings.     And,  stranger  stUl, 


tbe 
was, 

BlOl,    ►! 


•  He  describes  Ihc  proces^on  to  the  tomd,  "rjwiii  oeeupahim  avrti  narli/rii^ 
A  aRcrwardB  protests  ngiiiiiat  any  one  explaiain^  nvay  the  minole  by  Diciinl 
I'or,  as  ho  says,  "Nihil  pcriculo  dcfuit,  ut  id  gloriua  rosrtjris  nil 
Quando  GniiD  alunnai  ipnui  mei^ret  fluvjus,  quoiii  eodem  die  [uia 
19  conBecrssKcL" — Acta  Sanctorum  ap.  BaUandiun.  Aug.  (om.  t.  p.  134. 
ibl.  Patrum,  Uiro.  vi.  p.  670. 
«  his  letter  to  Saliinn.  on  the  nnu-trrdom  of  St  MauritiuB  and  hi>  com- 

„ »,  whore  he  speaks  of  the  crowds  that  came  from  all  parts  lo  oflfer  gold 

t^.floid  iiilver  at  tbe  tombs  of  these  saiuui.    He,  on  his  port,  otTers  his  hiauirj  of 
ii  martyrdoui,  and  ontresta  their  protection  as  his  paCrona. 
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if  we  bring  in  Grod's  name,  this  is  supposed  to  make  the  case 
worse  than  ever,  as  implying  that  God  and  the  Saint  are 
equally  to  be  thanked  When  Gxxl^s  name  is  united  with 
that  of  two  Saints,  we  are  accused  of  setting  up  another 
Trinity,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  JNow  it  is 
charitable  to  think  that  the  good  people  who  talk  this  non- 
sense, to  say  no  worse,  are  ignorant,  not  only  that  all  the 
great  fathers  of  the  Church,  but  also  the  six  hundred  and 
thirty  bishops  composinsc  the  holy  and  ecumenical  council  of 
ChalWon,  «e  involved  in  their  4h  and  unthinking  censure. 
For  this  sacred  synod,  in  its  letter  to  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
ascribes  the  suppression  of  the  Eutychian  heresy  to  God  and 
St.  Euphemia.*  Not  a  word  is  said  to  intimate  that  they 
meant  her  intercession.  The  passage  which  we  quote  in  our 
notes  certainly  seems  to  mean  that  the  Saint  had  inspired  the 
emperor  and  empress  to  act  her  part. 

In  the  citation  we  gave  from  St.  Chrysostom's  homily  on 
SS.  Bemice  and  her  companions,  it  will  be  observed  that  he 
speaks  of  the  practice  of  prostrating  before  the  relics  of  the 
Saints.  St.  Rrudentiusf  is  a  witness  to  this  practice  in  the 
Western  Church.  And  St.  Hilary  of  Arles,f  in  describing 
the  religious  honours  paid  to  his  predecessor,  St.  Honoratus, 
mentions  the  offering  of  incense  and  odours  before  his  shrine. 
Eunapius,  the  pagan  sophist,  as  quoted  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
Heathen  Testimonies  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,^ 
speaks  of  the  Christians  of  his  day  as  carrying  the  bones  of 
the  martyrs,  "  showing  them  for  ffods,  and  kneeling  before 
them,  and  laying  prostrate  at  their  tombs."  JuEan  the 
Apostate§  also  accuses  Christians  of  prostrating  before  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  giving  them  divine  honours.  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  reply,  most  fully  allows  the  former 
charge,  and  concedes  that  the  martyrs  are  indeed  worshipped 
by  Christians,  though  not  with  divine  honours,  ov  XarpcvnicJc, 
&\Xa  ax^TiKuig  Kal  Ti^rirkug.  And  he  quotes  with  entire  appro- 
bation a  passage  from  Plato  in  favour  of  worshipping  the 
shrines  of  departed  heroes.     This  sounds  certainly  very  un- 

*  OfdQ  iiv  6  IvepyJv,  Kal  ij  t6  ffvXKoyov  rf  "Svftjpwvi  crt^voxxra  koSXIvikoq 
"Eixpriftia'  ^  litnrtp  oUiiav  bfioXoylav,  ttjq  Trtrrrfwc  irap' tffJtktp  ^c^a/ilvi;  t6v  hpop, 
T^i  ^avTrjc  Nw/i^iy  ^id  rov  tiffttfitar&Tov  /3ao'(Xeuic  Kal  TfJQ  ^i\oxp^<TTOV  fiafriKi^oQ 
vpofftiyayef  traoav  /iiv  rwv  AvrtKHfiivotv  rapax^^v  Kariwdftaoa^  rrlv  dk  n)f 
dXridtiag,  wq  ^i\t}V,  6fio\oyiav  Kparvyaoa^  Kal  x^pl  *«^  yXutrry  raiQ  Tedvrittv 
ij/ri^otc  l7r(>f/t}^c<Ta(ra  irpdf  dirSiti^iv, — Concilia,  Harduin.  torn.  ii.  p.  657. 

In  S.  Vincent,  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  1023.  Ed.  Arevalo. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Bolland.  Jan.  16,  p.  23. 

Ap.  B.  Cyril  Alex,  contra  Julian,  Ub.  10,  torn.  vii.  p.  339,  and  lib.  6,  p.  201. 
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Protestant,  and  Anglicans  may  call  it  cormpt.  But  the  cor- 
ruption must  have  arisen  before  the  time  of  St.  Cyril,  for 
otherwise  how  could  Julian,  who  died  about  fifty  years  before 
this,  have  described  practices  which  sprung  up  half  a  century 
after  his  time  ?  Nay,  we  have  direct  proof  that  this  corrup- 
tion was  of  a  date  prior  to  Julian  himself.  For  Eusebiua  of 
Caesarea,  in  his  Evangelical  Preparation*  quotes  the  very 
same  passage  of  Plato,  with  entire  approbation,  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  practice,  and  another  also  from  Hesiod,  which 
is  still  more  in  point : — 

0/  yitVy  ZalfioviQ  hyvoi  tTriydovioi  TeXldovtriv 

There  is  no  doubt  that  were  a  Catholic  of  the  present  day  to 
quote  passages  like  these  from  Plato  and  Hesiod,  **  Anglo- 
Catholic"  controversialists  would  at  once  pounce  down  upon 
the  fact  as  even  more  startling  than  their  citations  from  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori. 

We  shall  do  no  more  than  just  allude  to  the  ante-Nlcene 
acts  of  the  Martyrs,  which  are  full  of  important  evidence  in 
behalf  of  the  doctrines  we  are  defending,  though  it  would  be 
most  interesting,  did  our  space  permit,  to  exhibit,  from  these 
most  touching  and  authentic  sources,  the  feelings  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  towards  the  Saint  in  bliss.  But  we  snail 
refer  to  an  authority  as  ancient — for  Origen  began  to  flourish 
in  the  second  century — and  whose  name  is  familiar  to  readers 
of  all  dcnominiitions. 

In  his  treatise  on  prayer,t  he  comments  on  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  **  I 
desire,  therefore,  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
thanksgiving  be  made  for  all  men.''  He  says  that  interces- 
sions and  thanksgiving  may  be  made  to  men,  but  that  suppli- 
cations are  only  to  be  offered  to  the  Saints,  whilst  prayers 
are  due  to  God  alone.  He  teaches  that  we  may  supplicate  a 
Peter  or  a  Paul,  to  assist  us  and  make  us  worthy  to  profit  by 
the  power  given  them  to  remit  sin.  And  he  argues  a  fortiori 
from  this  that  Christ  is  to  be  supplicated.}  In  like  manner 
in  his  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  §  he  tells  us  that  the  Martyrs 

*  Lib.  xiii.  cap.  11.  ^  Tom.  i.  p.  221.  Ed.  Benedict 

X  Tho  foUowinp^  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  what  Origen  connden  a 
justlBablo  invocation  :   "  Vcni  angele  suscipc  sermonc  conversum  ab  emm 

pristine... ct  siiscipiens  cum  quasi  mcdicus  bonus  eonfove  atque  vutitme et 

suscipo  tribuens  ei  baptisnium  sccundao  regcncrationis,  et  advoca  tibi  alios  Boeioa 
miniKterii  tui,  ut  (;uncti  paritcr  cos  qui  oliquundo  dccepti  sunt  cmdurfu^  ad 
fidem." — Iloniil  i.  in  Ezcchicl. 
§  lb.  p.  293. 
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encompassing  the  heavenly  altar,  "  minister  to  suppliants  the 
remission  of  their  sins."  So  explicit,  indeed,  is  he  on  the 
subject,  that  in  three  different  places  *  he  distinctly  asserts 
that  a  martyr  expiates  not  only  his  own  sin,  but  that  of 
others.  This  sentiment  is  of  course  modified  by  the  rest  of 
his  teaching,  but  let  those  who  insist  upon  this,  give  us,  at 
least,  the  benefit  of  a  similar  consideration.  We  must  not 
conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without  reminding  our  rea- 
ders that  the  same  idea  is  twice  found  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Ignatiusjt  one  of  the  Apostolical  fathers. 

And  now  to  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  teaching  in  primi- 
tive times  respecting  the  greatest  of  all  saints — the  ever-blessed 
Virgin  Mother  of  God,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  protesting 
against  the  absurdity  of  those  persons  who  think  it  necessary 
to  write  controversial  books  on  that  subject,  as  if  the  honour 
paid  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  our  Blessed  Lady  differed  at  all 
in  kind  from  that  paid  to  other  saints.  That  they  differ  in  degree 
we  of  course  admit,  and  God  forbid  that  we,  or  any  other  Ca- 
tholics, should  hesitate  for  one  moment  in  acknowledging  her 
ineffable  and  incommunicable  privileges,  or  allow  that  any  one 
whose  faith  respecting  the  incarnation  was  sound,  coidd  pos- 
sibly go  too  far  in  honouring  her  who  is  blessed  among 
women.  But  the  ordinary  language  of  Anglicans,  when  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  betrays  the  most  extraordinary  ignorance 
of  our  belief.  No  one  before  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  had 
written  laboured  panegyrics  of  St.  Stephen,  or  described  the 
countless  miracles  wrought  by  that  Saint.  But  what  would 
St.  Augustine  have  said  to  an  Eunomian  heretic,  who  would 
have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  write  a  book  on  "  the  wor- 
ship of  St.  Stephen  as  practised  in  the  African  Church,  com- 
pared with  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  three  first  centuries  '7 
W  ould  St.  Augustine  have  thought  in  necessary  to  ransack 
the  earlier  fathers  for  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  worship  of 
St.  Stephen  ?  Or  would  it  not  have  been  sufficient  for  him 
to  reply,  that  the  African  Church  had  no  separate  doctrine 
relative  to  St.  Stephen ;  that  the  honours  paid  to  this  Saint 
were  based  on  a  principle  which  applied  equally  to  all  the 
Saints;  but  that  many  circumstances,  such  as  his  being  the 
first  martyr,  or  his  working  so  many  miracles,  when  combined 
with  this  principle,  produced  the  effects  of  which  the  Euno- 
mians  complained.  Now  this  is  precisely  our  answer  to  such 
books  as  Mr.  Tyler'^s.     We  have,  properly  speaking,  no  spe- 

*  P.  309,  et  not.  c  f  Ep.  ad  Trallenses,  §  13,  ad  Ephesios,  §  38. 
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cial  doctrine  rcBpecting  the  honour  due  to  our  Bleesed  Lad^. 
She  is  to  be  worahipped,  because  all  Sainta  are  to  be  wor- 
shipped, and  for  no  other  reason.  She  is  to  be  worshipped  more 
tlian  other  Saints,  because  certain  facts  are  revealed  to  us 
respecting  her,  both  in  holy  wiit  and  by  tradition,  from  which 
we  know  that  God  would  nave  us  chiefly  to  honour  her  whom 
He  ha8  chosen  to  honour  above  oU  other  Saints. 

And  if  little  be  revealed  concerning  her,  surely  at  least 
that  little  is  most  eloquent  !For  to  look  at  the  negative  side 
of  this  question  first,  nothing  certainly  is  revealed  to  her  dis- 
advantage. She  was  not  ambitious,  like  the  mother  of  James 
and  John.  She  never  denied  her  Son,  like  Peter.  She  never 
deserted  Him,  as  all  His  loved  apostles  did.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  every  thing  we  know  of  her  tells  to  her  ad- 
vantage! To  say  nothing  of  her  domestic  virtues,  though  in 
these  she  so  excelled  that  no  perfection  in  them  could  be  men- 
tioned which  she  had  not  attained,  let  us  cast  a  glance  at 
those  heroic  virtues  which  distinguish  the  favourites  of 
heaven.  To  what  creature  but  to  her  shall  we  look  in  Scrip- 
ture, who  shall  combine  the  most  perfect  cheerfulness,  meek- 
ness, and  contentment  in  holy  poverty,  witli  jiatience,  long- 
suffering,  and  satisfaction,  under  unjust  suspicion?  What 
mortal  ever  received  so  high  a  favour  from  God  as  she 
did?  What  mortal  e^-Br  received  a  favour  with  equal 
humility,  unsullied  by  a  single  thought  of  pride  ?  If  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith,  and  lie  that  believeth  in  Christ  Jesus  shall 
never  be  confounded,  who,  we  may  ask,  could  ever  believe  as 
she  did  ?  And  if  love  he  the  fulfilling  of  Uie  law,  and  the 
ffreatest  of  the  theological  virtues,  who  could  love  Jesus  witii 
the  love  Mary  bore  to  him  ?  And  if  the  greatest  reward  we 
con  aspire  to,  be  to  be  loved  of  Jesus,  how  can  we  estimate  the 
affection  He  bore  to  her  who  had  nursed  His  infancy,  and  to 
whom  for  many  years  H0  was  sulijectf*  If  our  blessed  Lord 
possessed  all  virtues  in  a  degree  which  transcends  all  human 
calculation  and  that  to  be  our  Model,  shall  we  believe  Him  to 
have  been  deficient  in  love  to  His  only  earthly  parent  ?  And 
shall  we  not  love  her  whom  He  loved?  And  if  it  be  impos- 
sible for  our  love  to  equal  His,  can  we  think  it  possible  to  love 
her  too  much  ?  Consider  agaui  her  relation  tx)wards  us,  and 
consequently  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  her.  If  Eve,  the  mother 


■  It  mty  be  «aid  ttut  much  of  thU  opplics  to  St  Joseph.  We  talty  *llow  it, 
and  have  DO  obieclinn  to  siood  to  all  the  conclusiotiE  dedacible  froui  iu  The 
CtUliolic  Cliurch  lias  eter  hanoured  St.  Joseph  with  eepecial  TeccralioD. 
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of  us  all,  by  her  disobedience  was  the  cause  of  all  our  woes, 
did  not  Mary  by  her  obedience  become  the  cause  of  our  sal- 
vation,* the  author  of  our  new  life,t  and  the  mother  of  the 
regenerate  ?  If  the  surpassing  love  of  God  to  man  be  shown 
in  this,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  our 
sins,  is  this  not  true  of  Mary  also?  And  if  a  mother'^s  love 
surpass  all  other  human  affection,  can  we  bear  to  contemplate 
the  agonizing  anguish  which  rent  her  tender  soul  at  the  foot 
of  His  cross,  and  think  how  all  that  sorrow  was  borne  for  us 
and  for  our  sins,  without  feeling  horror  and  disgust  at  the  cold 
and  heartless  blasphemies  of  modern  heretics?  And  if, 
according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  all  ages, 
*'  God  became  man  to  make  us  gods,"  and  if,  "on  account  of 
our  relationship  to  His  hody^  we  have  become  God's  temple,"J 
so  that  even  in  us  is  the  Lord  adored,"  what  shall  we  thmk  of 
her  to  whom  all  this  applies  in  so  infinitely  more  true  a  sense 
than  it  can  do  to  any  other  creature  ?  Once  more,  if  the  ark 
of  the  old  Testament  proved  so  terrible  to  those  who  treated 
it  with  irreverence,  let  us  beware  lest,  by  refusing  to  that  ho- 
noured vessel — the  ark  of  God's  new  covenant  § — the  worship 


*  It  has  been  conceded  both  by  Dr.  Pusey  (Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  p.  215)  and 
by  Mr.  Palmer  (Letter  v.  p.  26),  tnat  the  ancient  authorities  for  this  expression 
are  as  numerous  as  Dr.  Wiseman  had  represented  them.  Yet  neither  of  these 
Anglican  divines  seems  to  bear  in  mind  the  force  of  language  which  the 
fathers  used  when  speaking  on  this  subject.  They  never  say  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  the  cause  of  our  salvation,  as  they  would  talk  of  the  mother  of  a 
valuable  statesman,  who  had  no  share  in  her  son's  benefits  to  his  country ;  thejr, 
on  the  contrary,  invariably  imply  that  our  Blessed  Lady  had  a  share  by  her 
merits  in  the  world's  redemption.  Thus,  St  Irenseus,  **  Quod  alligavit  Virgo 
Eva  per  incredulitatem,  hoc  Virgo  Maria  tolvit  per  fidem."  So  again  Tertullian 
(De  Came  Christi,  cap.  17)  :  "  Quod  ilia  credendo  [serpenti]  delic[uit»  hsc  cre- 
dendo  delevit."  Or  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  (serm.  64) :  "Sine  Mana  nee  fiigari 
mors  poterat,  nee  vita  poterat  reparari."  Or  Sedulius  (Carmen  Paschal.  86)  : — 

**  Et  velut  e  spinis  mollis  rosa  surgit  acutis 
Nil,  quod  ladatf  habeniy  matremque  obscurat  honore : 
Sic  Evae  de  stirpe  sacra  veniente  Maria, 
Virginis  antiquce  facinus  nova  virgo  piaret.** 

+  S.  Augustin  (De  Sancta  Virginitate,  cap.  6):  "Plane  mater  membrorum 
ejus,  quod  nos  sumus ;  quia  cooperata  est  charitate  ut  fideles  in  Ecclesia  nasce- 
rentur.*'  So,  before  him,  St.  Epiphanius,  in  his  parallel  between  Eve  and  our 
Blessed  Lady,  bears  witness  that  she  was  called  the  "  mother  of  the  living :  '* — 
Avrri  Lariv  ri  iraod  fikv  rrj  Efi^  ffrjfiaivofikvijt  Si  aiviyfiaroc  Xapovaa  rd  ca- 
XilaOai  /ifiTrjp  l^iavTtav,  (Hseres.  78.) 

{  *^dk07coiri(n  Toiq  dvOputirovQ  yev6fi£V0Q  dvrbQ  dvOpotiroc .Ata  yap  n)v 

irpdQ  rb  fftSfia  ahrov  ffvyyiviiay  vabg  Qiov  yty ovanev  Kai  ^/i<7|p,...ui<Trf  Kal  iv 
tifiiv  tjBri  wpoffKvvtivifai  tov  Kvpiov.— S.  Athanas.  Orat.  L  contra  Arianos.  §  38, 
48. 

§  Our  Blessed  Lady  is  called  by  this  term  (so  offensive  to  Protestant  ears) 
by  St.  Methodius  (In  Symeon.  et  Annam.  pastm),  St.  Ephrem  (Op.  Syr.  JjbA, 
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which  is  due  to  her,  we  incur  the  vengeance  of  her  offended 
Son. 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  chain  of  thought  any  farther, 
though  it  were  easy  to  do  bo,  but  shall  return  to  our  purpose 

I  of  iiluatrating  the  teaching  of  primitive  times,  by  references 
to  the  writings  of  the  fathers.     We  observed  at  the  begin- 

I  ning  of  this  article,  that  the  legitimate  sources  of  inquiry 
reapecting  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  the  writings  of  those 
fathers  who  had  to  deal  with  heresies  of  which  she  was 
the  object.  Such  were  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  St, 
Epiphanius,  and  also  the  writers  who  flourished  during  the 
Kestorian  controversy.  Other  sources  indeed  exist,  though 
accidentally,  as  where  the  fathers  speak  of  her  without 
reference  to  any  controversy.  Of  course  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  with  anything  like  fulness  into  a  matter 
which  of  itself  would  deserve  a  volume ;  we  must  be  content 
with  pointing  out  a  few  remarkable  phenomena  which  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Anglican  controversialists. 

First  of  all,  how  is  it  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  be  identical  with  that  of  the  primitive  Church,  here- 
B  which  were  cast  out  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  primitive 
times,  with  execration  and  horror,  are  allowed  to  subsist 
without  interruption  within  the  pale  of  Anglicanism  ?  We 
almost  shrink  from  alluding  to  the  shocking  heresy  which 
denies  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God. 
It  is  notorious  that  all  who  held  this  opinion  were  considered 
heretics  by  the  Church,  in  the  time  of  the  fathers,  and  out  of 
the  pale  of  salvation.  The  mild  and  gentle  St.  Ambrose 
speaks  of  the  error  as  a  sacrilege,*  which  ought  scarcely  to 
be  mentioned,  and  in  a  letterf  to  the  pope,  he  and  his  fellow 
bishops  thank  his  holiness  for  having  driven  from  the  fold  of 
Christ  the  wohea  which  taught  tliis  shameful  doctrine.  St. 
Augustine^  includes  it  in  the  same  category  as  the  Gnostic, 
Cennthian,  Manichajan,  or  Arian  heresies.  St.  Jerome§  speaks 

£430),  St.  Proclas  C.P.  CUomil-  in  Annimtiiit),  and  Chrysippiis  llie- 
_     rm.  in  RM.V.),    It  is  moat  inlaresting  to  observe  how  very  locurilel; 
the  Old  Testament  t^^s  agree  (i.e.  what  the  fathers  of  tbe  Church  con«ider 
*uah)  iffToe  with  their  antitypes.    T)i  us,  to  giro  only  one  instanco  by  way  of 
ixemplilicatioii,  compare  n.  liegam  (Stomuel)  ri.  9,  with  Luc  i.  tS. 
*  De  lostitutionu  Virginia,  cap.  v. 

t  "  Rccognovimus  Utteris  BSDctLtatis  tuw  boni  Mitoris  encubias,  qui  Rdeliler 
Dommisssm  tibi  jinunmSGi-Teset  piasollicitUctineChrislJ  oWle  ciutodias,  digniu 

Juem  oves  Domini  audiant  et  sequanlur :  et  ideo  quia  nosli  oricuiaa  Christi. 
ipoa  facile  deprchendei,  et  occuiresiiuasi  providus  pastor,  ne  isti  moribus  per- 
]  fidis  auie  feranque  ululatu  DDmiiiicum  oviTe  disnerganc."  (Ctasa  t.  Ep.  i'i,} 
%  De  Hieresibus,  cap,  U.  §  AdvemuHelridioui. 
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of  it  as  an  intolerable  blasphemy,  and  of  those  who  maintain 
it  as  mad  to  their  perdition.  Protestants  are  familiar  with  a 
one-sided  quotation  from  the  attack  of  St.  Epiphanius  on  the 
CoUyridian  heretics,*  who  denied  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be  a 
woman,  asserted  her  to  be  a  goddess,  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
her.  But  they  strangely  forget  that  he  has  also  written 
against  a  heresy,  whicli  is  extensively  prevalent  in  England 
and  maintained  without  censure,  and  that  his  language  against 
the  Collyridians  is  mild  when  compared  with  that  directed 
against  the  Antidicomariae.  He  speaks  of  their  heresy  as 
"  the  poison  of  deadly  wickedness,"  and  as  a  pestilential  mad- 
ness. 

Now  it  is  true  that  Bishop  Pearson  and  a  few  other 
Anglican  divines  have  defended  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  that  others,  like  Patrick,  have  treated 
it  as  pious  belief,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Calvin  spoke  of 
episcopacy  and  its  concomitants,  as  "tolerabiles  ineptiae." 
But  how  utterly  different  is  the  tone  of  all  from  that  of  the 
early  fathers.  They  deal  with  their  subject  much  as  they 
would  do  were  they  examining  some  unimportant  critical 
question,  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews ;  not  as 
persons  who  felt  that  the  integrity  of  the  Catholic  faith  was 
being  violated  by  their  opponents.  But  what  would  the 
fathers  have  said  of  a  respectable  Anglican  clergyman,t  who 
talks  of  "  that  very  intimum  penetrate  of  Greek  superstition 
— the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  ?  Whenever  a  Greek  has 
been  brought  to  consider  this  as  a  point  of  no  great  im- 
portance, we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  prejudice  what- 
sover  which  he  will  not  surrender."  We  perfectly  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  latter  proposition,  and  so  would  the 
fathers;  but  what  would  these  holy  men  have  thought 
of  a  Church  which  could  tolerate  such  things,  —  of  a 
Church  which  allowed  its  clergy  to  preach  such  doctrine, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  prejudices  of  the  Greeks  in  favour  of 
baptismal  regeneration?  Or  again,  what  would  they  have 
thought  of  the  Catholicism  of  a  Church  which  allowed  its 
clergyt  to  deny  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  Mother  of 

*  St  Epiphanius  happily  refers  to  Jeremiah  vii.  18,  comparing  the  Collyri- 
dians to  the  Israelitish  women,  who  offered  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven.  From 
which  Mr.  Palmer  (Lottery,  p.  75)  most  logically  concludes  that  St.  Epiphanius 
would  now  condemn  the  title  of  **  Queen  of  Heayen,"  as  applied  by  the  Church 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

f  Researches  in  Greece  and  the  Leyant,  by  the  Key.  J.  Hartley,  p.  196.  This 
gentleman  travelled  for  the  **  Church  Missionary  Society." 

X  Like  Mr.  Close,  in  his  celebrated  sermon  at  Cheltenham.    The  **  Times  " 
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God?  What  would  St.  Cyril,  or  fit.  GregoTy  of  Nazianziim, 
have  rcpUed  to  the  noisy  chsimpions  of  such  a  comnninion  ? 

Our  argument,  then,  is  thia;  Anglicauiam  and  primitive 
Christianity  cannot  be  identical,  for  doctrines  which  are  con- 
Bistent  with  one  are  incousiatent  with  the  other.  And  as 
a  chemiatj  on  applying  to  two  litjuida  a  test  which  causes 
the  one  to  effcrveace,  whilst  it  produces  no  effect  on  the 
other,  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  two  liquids 
to  be  materially  different ;  so  wc,  obaerving  that  doctrines 
which  startled  and  shocked  tlie  minds  of  the  early  Church 
are  treated  by  Anglicans  as  innocent  or  trivial,  at  once  pro- 
nounce the  existence  of  principles  (whether  developed  or  not) 
in  primitive  times  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Anglican  system. 

Every  one  remembers  the  startling  effect  which  a  sermon 
of  Mr.  Newman's  produced  some  years  ago  upon  the  "re- 
ligious world,"  because  it  seemed  to  Bjieak  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  exempt  from  sia.f  And  even  our  friend,  Mr. 
Palmer,^  considers  this  doctrine  aa  peculiar  to  "  Romanists," 
although  the  opposite  doctrine  has  been  authoritatively  con- 
demned and  anathematized  as  a  heresy  by  the  schismatic 
Greek  Church. J  But  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  concede 
that  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Syriac  fathers,  who  agreed  with 
St.  Ambrose  in  speaking  of  the  Blessed  Virgiu  as  '*  per 
gratiam  ab  omni  Integra  labe  peccati,"[|  wore  as  thorough- 
going Romanists  as  oursolvea.  Indeed  has  not  St.  Ambrose 
himself  said,  "  non  habent  Petri  hiercditatem  qui  Petri  scdem 
non  habent  ?"f 

Now  while  the  voice  of  Catholic  antiquity  ia  clear  and 
distinct  in  asserting  the  sinless  purity  of  the  Blessed  \Trgin, 
Protestants  may  seem  to  gain  eome  advantage  by  what 
several  of  the  fathers  have  aaid  connected  with  this   enl>- 


newipoper,  ic  is  true.  ciJIed  him  «  KeilarUn  heretici  but  tba  biahoiu  took  Ihs 
BUttsr  >i  coolly  as  possible,  and  ihe  reverend  ^atlainui  conCiuues  Ui  clcctrifj^ 

,    hii  audieDoe  by  aiinilnr  £iiiibilion«  every  "  Lord's  day." 

I       *  "  Whmooier  denies  Mary  to  bu  the  Mother  of  6oA  is  cut  off  trom  God." 
&  Qng.  Naiiitat.  Om.  51. 

■f  Smi,  among  other  worka  of  the  kind,  "EaaayH  on  the  Church,"  p.  388. 
ed.  1B3S.  From  the  very  first,  Ur,  NewDiau'g  tone  in  Bpeakine  of  the  Bles«ed 
Til^n  indiuBteda  feeling  which  his  Ute  Sermons  prove  not  to  have  diminished. 
t  Narrative  of  Event*,  Ice.  p.  SG-  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Mr.  Palmer 
Hfely,  if  ever,  apeaka  of  the  Bleitad  Virgin,  ixcqit  uhen  Af  quota  /rant  oMtr^ 
See,  for  instance.  Letter  r.  to  Dr.  Wiseman,  pp.  10,  13,  14, 15, 16, 17.  Sicudio/: 
On  (he  game  low  Protegtant  principle  he  bIwbvs  laaei  out  the  Saint,  in  (juoting 
from  the  holy  fathers,  eioept  when  ha  thinks  th«t  they  fanuh  him  with  an 
inTincible  ar^ment.  §  In  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  i.d.  164!. 

J  lu  Fsalm  oxviiL  ^  Do  Pienitentia,  lib.  L  cap.  7. 
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ject  Origen,*  St.  Basil,t  and  his  friend  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen4  the  author  of  a  homily  attributed  to  Titus 
Bostrensis,  and  (stranger  than  all)  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,§ 
interpret  the  sword  which  passed  through  her  bosom,  as  if  she 
doubted  and  was  scandalized  at  the  death  of  her  Son.  When 
we  find  such  holy  men  maintaining  a  view  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  the  constant  and  clear  tradition  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  so  contrary  to  natural  feelings,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  expect  some  strange  solution — any  surely  but  a  pro- 
testant  one.  In  fact,  the  case  is  so :  for  here,  if  anywhere, 
4  XvatQ  TTjg  iLiropiar,  airdhiliz.  We  have  the  solution  at  once, 
on  referring  to  Origen,  ||  from  whom  the  later  writers  bor- 
rowed the  notion.  "  Si  scandalum  in  Domini  passione  non 
passa  est,  non  est  mortuus  Jesus  pro  peccatis  ejus.  Si  autem 
omnes  peccaverunt  et  egent  gloria  Dei,  justificati  gratia 
Ejus  et  redempti,  utique  et  Maria  illo  tempore  scandalizata 
est."  This  passage  shows  that  Origen  felt  a  difficulty  in 
reconciling  tne  sinless  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the 
doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  and  could  only  escape  from 
the  difficulty  by  supposing  her  to  have  fallen  into  a  sin  of 
doubt  at  the  crucifixion.  In  other  words,  he  took  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  for  granted,  for  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty.  If  St.  Mary  was  con- 
ceived in  original  sin,  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  die 
for  her,  even  though  she  committed  no  actual  sin.  But  it 
puzzled  Origen,  and  has  puzzled  many  theologians  since 
Origen,  to  explain  how  Christ  died  for  her,  if  exempt  from 
all  sm,  original  and  actual.  The  true  solution  of  course  is, 
that  she  was  so  exempt  from  a  special  application  of  the 
merits  of  Christ's  sacred  passion ;  but  the  difficulty  of  Origen, 
and  of  others,  on  this  pomt  is  perfectly  intelligible.  Our  ex- 
planation is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  well-Known  opinions 
of  St.  Ephrera,  the  friend  of  St.  Basil,  on  this  point,  who, 
although  rightly  considering  the  body  of  Mary  to  be  by 
nature  a  bodylT  of  sin,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  the  temple  of 
the  incarnate  God,  without  an  especial  intervention  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;   yet  distinctly  speaks**  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 

*  In  Lucam  Homil.  16. 

•f  Ep.  260.  I  In  TragCBdift,  Cfiri$to  Patiente.  §  In  Johan. 

|]  Ubi  supra. 

^  As  where  Bellarmine,  in  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, speaks  of  St  Biary  as  bj  nature  a  child  of  wrath. 
•*  S.  Ephrem  Oper.  Syr.  Lat.  torn,  il  p.  827.     Vid.  Asseman.  BibL  Oriental 
torn,  i  p.  90. 
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before  her  fall,  as  being  equally  in  a  state  of  einlesa 
So  that  what  seema  at  first  to  militate  ngainat 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  does  in  fact  but  greatly  strengthen  it. 

Nothing  is  more  offensive  to  modern  English  care,  than 
the  titles  which  the  CatlioHc  Church  has  long  giien  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Litany  of  Loretto.  But  the  lights  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  primitive  days,  delighted  aa  much  in 
proclaiming  these  titles,  especially  against  heretics,  as  St. 
Bernard  or  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  could  do. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  St,  Cyril's  apostrophe  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  aa  quoted  in  our  pages  a  few  numbers  back. 
A  very  similar  apostrophe  occurs  in  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  same  holy  father  before  the  council  of  EpUesus,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St  Mair  in  that  city.  We  think  most 
Anglican  congregations  would  be  startled  out  of  their  wits 
on  hearing  Dr,  Hook,  or  any  other  "  Anglo- Catholic"  clergy- 
man, thus  address  the  Blessed  Virgin.  "  Hail  Mary,  Mother 
of  God,  venerable  treasure  of  the  universe,  iuestingnishable 
lamp,  crown  of  virginity,  sceptre  of  orthodoxy,  temple  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  ....  through  wliom  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
glorified,  through  whom  the  precious  cross  is  celebrated  and 
adored  all  over  the  world ....  through  whom  churches  are 
founded  throughout  the  universe,  through  whom  nations  are 
brought  to  repentance.  . .  .  What  mortal  is  capable  of  ade- 
quately celehratinp  the  most  glorious  Maryf^" 

We  have  ourselves  heard  "  hisce  ipsis  aurthus"  many  ser- 
mons, and  read  many  more,  of  which  St.  Mary  was  the 
subject,  and  that  by  Ano;lican  clergymen  of  the  "highest 
Church  principles,"  but  it  never  was  our  fortune  to  come 
across  anything  like  this.  Indeed,  tlie  great  bulk  of  such 
eermona  turned  on  the  extreme  danger  of  giving  "too  much 
honour  to  the  Virgin  Mary;"  and  that  m  England  too! 
Controversialists  have  done  their  utmost  to  reduce  to 
minimum  of  their  meaning  the  strong  expressions  of 
fathers.  But  how  sliocked  and  horrified  would  the  same  con- 
troversialists be,  were  they  to  hear  a  bishop  at  Malta  or 
Palermo  address  the  Blessed  Virgin  in   the  words  of  St. 
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*  Labbe  Concilii,  [om.  iij.  p.  SS4.  The  last  sentence  is  snffioient  to  disprore 
tba  statement  of  Anglican  conlroverauliets,  tbac  St.  Cvril  meant,  not  to  exalt 
tile  Blessed  Virgin,  but  merely  le  speak  uf  the  blesBines  of  the  ^cRrnatiaa. 
I  iS«  other  sermon  is  equally  clcnr.  At  tbe  beginning  of  it  he  says  -.  'Eiri  rd 
-'-'■-  TVC^coTotovUTiviiuovTiv^iiyov.  (Op.tom.  vi,p.  379.)  StmrolOui 
above  cited  are  undoubtedly  consiBteni  with  AngUoiniam,  but  what 
Cnglican  aeiue  idll  such  no  eipresBion,  e.  j.  as  aKijrTpov  rije  tpBoloiias,  beat? 
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Cyril.*  '*  Hail,  Mary !  Mother  of  God,  for  through  thee  the 
waves  of  ocean  have  safely  and  peacefully  carried  our  fellow- 
servants  and  brethren  in  the  ministry"  [to  their  destination 
at  Ephesus.]  We  should  have  "  Anglo-Catholics"  writing 
to  the  English  Ohurchman^  and  descanting  on  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  reconciling  this  with  sound  doctrine.  In  St. 
Cyril,  however,  it  is  discovered  to  be  perfectly  sound.  We 
fear,  however,  that  there  are  in  the  same  sermon  other  pas- 
sages even  more  diflScult  for  Anglican  orthodoxy  to  get  over, 
as  where  St.  John  is  addressed  as  the  "  port  and  protector  of 
Ephesus,  the  nourisher  of  the  poor,  the  refuge  of  the  distressed^ 
the  source  of  quiet  and  repose  to  those  dwelling  near  and  at  a 

distance."t 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  St  Cyril  was  at  all  singular 
in  this.  Witness  the  following  from  the  celebrated  sermonj 
of  St.  Proclus  of  Constantinople,  which  bears  a  still  earlier 
date  than  that  of  St.  Cyril. 

"Behold,  the  land  and  sea  pay  homage§  to  the  Virgin;  the 
latter,  by  yielding  a  peaceful  surface  to  sailing  vessels,  and  the 
former,  by  supporting  without  impediment  the  steps  of  travellers. 
Let  nature  then  leap  for  joy,  and  let  the  human  race  rejoice,  since 
women  are  honoured  ;  and  let  humanity  dance  with  gladness,  since 
virgins  are  glorified.  For  where  sin  did  abound,  there  has  grace 
superabounded.  For  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  has 
this  day  called  us  here  together;  that  unstained  treasure  of  virginity, 
that  spiritual  paradise  of  the  second  Adam ; . .  .  .  that  living  bush 
which  the  fire  of  a  divine  birth  did  not  consume ;  that  truly  light- 
cloud  II  which  bore  him  bodily  who  sitteth  on  the  cherubim ;  that 
purest  fleece  of  a  celestial  shower  ;  Mary,  servant  and  mother, 
virgin  and  heaven  ;  that  only  bridge  between  God  and  man ;  that 
fearful  loom  of  the  dispensation,  with  which  was  ineffably  woven 
that  garment  of  the  union  [of  natures]  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  the  weaver.** 

Or  to  quote  from  another  sermon  of  the  same  father,  on 
the  feast  of  the  Annunciation.  After  saying  that  all  the 
festivals  of  the  saints  are  great  and  glorious  all  over  the 
earth,  he  continues : — 

"  But  though  the  memories  of  all  the  saints  are  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, yet  nothing  can  at  all  equal  the  glory  of  this  festival." 

♦  St.  Cyril,  Oper.  torn,  vi  p.  SSI. 

t  Ibid.  p.  3S0.    TJv  "R^taiuv  X(/ii}v  cat  frpofiaxogt  nSv  iCTiaxiiiv  TpO(J>dCf 
TiSv    9\ipo/Akvuw  Kara^vyr^f    rwv  iyyifg    Kai    rutv  fioKpdv    cfvaif/vxi)   gal 

t  Gallandi  Bibl.  Fatr.  torn.  ix.  p.  614. 

§  AA>po0of}fii,  lit.  **  bring  gifts.**  H  In  allusion  to  Isaias  ix.  1. 
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The  political  opinions  of  its  head  are  as  widely  remote  as  heaven 
aild  earth,  from  the  doctrines  of  the  revolution  ;  and  yet  it  counts 
very  many  republican  members,  and  has  christianized  the  remnants 
of  the  '  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Men,  *  and  the  dilapidated  of 
the  Archiepiscopal  palace. 

"Even  monasticism  is  spreading.  The  severest  order,  that  of  La 
Trappe,  has  numerous  houses  ;  and  in  France,  within  less  than 
twenty-five  years,  more  nunneries  have  been  founded  than  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"  The  religious  communities  that  devote  themselves  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  are  daily  on  the  increase ;  and  the 
Brothers  of  Christian  Doctrine  in  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
establishments,  impart  gratuitous  instruction  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  scholars." 

LIST  OF  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  OF  FEMALES  IN  FRANCE. 

1.  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Cross^  founded  in  the  year  1628. 
Their  principal  object  is  the  education  of  poor  girls.  They  possess 
only  one  house. 

2.  Dames  of  St,  Maur,  founded  in  the  year  1666,  by  Father 
Barre,  a  Minorite.  They  devote  themselves  at  present  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  in  the  colonies  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  They  take  no 
vows. 

3.  Sisters  of  Manfs  Sacrifice, — This  congregation  sprang  up 
during  the  present  century  in  the  rude  mountains  of  the  Cevennes. 
Its  foundress  was  Maria  Rivier,  and  it  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  poor 
children.  No  solemn  vows  are  taken.  They  now  possess  upwards 
of  sixty  houses  in  the  three  neighbouring  diocesses. 

4.  The  UrsuUne  Ladies  of  Chavagnef. — They  are  spread  through 
La  Vendue,  Foitou,  and  Saintange.  They  keep  schools  for  poor 
children,  and  very  well-conducted  houses  of  education  for  the 
higher  classes. 

5.  Sisters  of  St,  Andrew^  foimded  in  1806.  They  are  confined 
chiefiy  to  the  diocess  of  Poitiers.  Their  object  is  the  same  as  thai 
of  the  last-named  congregation. 

6.  Sisters  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  and  Mary, — They  owe  their 
rise  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  the  venerable  bishop  of  Metz,  Mon- 
seigneur  Jauffret,  in  the  year  1806.  They  possess  five-and-twenty 
houses  in  the  diocesses  of  Metz,  Reims,  and  Chalons.  They  are 
constantly  reminded  of  their  calling  by  the  words  engraven  on  the 
cross  which  hangs  on  their  breast:  ''Pauperes  evangelizantur : 
Charitas  Dei  urget  nos." 

7.  Dames  of  Loretto, — They  are  established  at  Bourdeaux ;  and 
their  object  is  to  train  up  poor  girls  for  domestic  service.  They 
take  them  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  instruct  them  in  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  household  economy,  impart  to  them  soUd  religious 
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lusts,  and  filling  with  thy  mercy  the  mouth  of  my  mind,  enahle  me 
to  penetrate  the  deep  secret  of  thy  Son's  birth,  that  by  the  light  of 
thy  mercy  I  may  find  in  thee  the  pearl  of  truth  ?  And  do  thou 
assist  my  conception,  that  being  taught  by  thee,  I  may  be  enabled 
to  speak  concerning  thee,  not  indeed  so  as  to  explain  the  Incarna- 
tion, which  is  impossible,  '  but  that  thou  becamest  a  mother,  and 
yet  didst  remain  a  virgin.' " 

"  What  tongue,  then,  is  sufficient  to  celebrate  her  worthily?  for 
through  her  we  have  become  partakers  of  great  benefits.  With 
what  flowers  of  language  shall  we  weave  a  crown  worthy  of  her  ? 
What  praises  can  we  utter,  worthy  of  one  of  whom  all  earthly 
things  are  unworthy?  For  when  Paul  said  of  other  saints,  *  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,'  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  who  surpasses  all  the  martyrs  in  glory,  as  much  as  the  sun 
outshines  all  other  stars  ?" 

"  Who,  then,  would  not  admire  the  great  powers  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  her  pre-eminence  over  all  the  saints  whom  we  venerate? 
For  if  God  has  given  so  much  grace  to  his  servants,  that  they  can 
heal  the  sick,  not  only  by  their  touch,  but  even  by  their  shadow, 
what  power  should  we  not  suppose  him  to  have  given  to  his  mother? 

**  Being  bound  together  therefore  in  the  bonds  of  charity,  let  us 
address  to  the  Mother  of  God  such  words  as  these :  O  most  holy 
Virgin  !  whosoever  shall  say  all  great  and  glorious  things  con- 
cerning thee  will  not  err  from  the  truth,  but  he  will  come  short  of 
thy  ments.  Do  thou  look  down  propitiously  upon  us  from  above, 
and  peacefully  direct  us  now  upon  earth ;  and  at  the  throne  of 
judgment  lead  us  forward  full  of  confidence,  and  make  us  to  stand 
at  the  right  hand  of  Christ,  having  been  taken  up  into  heaven  to 
celebrate  with  angels  the  uncreated  and  consubstantial  Trinity, 
which  in  the  Father,  and  the  Son,"  &c. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
was  fully  developed  when  sermons  like  these  were  preached. 
And  the  most  sceptical  persons  ought  to  be  satisfied  when 
told,  that  the  genuineness  of  all  the  sermons  we  have  referred 
to  is  considered  as  undoubted  by  such  critics  as  Cave  and 
Du  Pin.  But  we  are  moreover  convinced  that  St  Proclus 
and  his  contemporaries  preached  only  the  doctrines  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  them.  It  startled  none  but  heretics. 
Ncstorius  protested  against  one  of  the  sermons  we  quoted 
from  St.  Proclus,  and  was  considered,  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  an  innovator  for  so  doing.  But  we  have  the  strongest 
historical  evidence,  from  accidental  sources,  that  this  was  the 
case. 

Not  to  quote  many  and  intermediate  writers,  we  shall  give 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  teaching  of  the  great  St.  Ambrose  of 
Milan.     We  all  know  the  estimation  in  which  this   holy 
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father  holds  the  glorious  etate  of  holy  yirginity,  in  behalf  of 
which  some  of  his  most  bejiutifui  works  are  written  And 
of  tliis  angelic  state,  he  proposes  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the 
realized  ideal  to  bo  aimed  nt  nnd  imitated,  "  from  whom,  as 
from  a  mirror,  the  glory  of  chastity  and  ihc  beauty  of  virtue 
is  reflected. ""  For  "  what  can  be  more  noble  than  the 
Mother  ol'  God,  what  more  glorious  than  her  whom  Glory 
chose  for  himself?"  And  after  expatiating  at  great  length 
on  her  virtues,  St.  Ambrose  thus  concludes : — "  This  is  the 
representation  of  virginity.  For  such  was  Mary,  that  the 
liie  of  her  alone  is  a  source  of  instruction  for  all."  And  he 
encourages  virgins  by  the  thought  of  St.  Mary  presenting 
them  at  the  last  day  to  her  Son,  as  chaste  spousest  who  have 
preserved  their  bridal  chambers  inviolate.  So  full  was  she  of 
■  grace,  that  her  presence  was  sufficient  to  convey  the  gift  of 
chastity  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  And  from  the  riches  of  her 
virginity  "  she  rained  upon  the  earth  the  grace  of  Christ."' 
The  prophets  had  spoken  of  lier  in  the  figure  of  the  Church, 
and  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  heavenly  spouse  in  the  Canticles 
relates  to  his  blessed  mother.  She  is  prefigured  in  E\'e,  But 
in  Ece  beforti  her  fall,  she  is  the  eastern  gate,  the  rod  from 
the  root  of  Jesse,  the  paradise  of  God,  the  scaled  fountain, 
the  royal  dwclHng,  the  temple  of  God,  the  fountain  of  living 
waters-I  These,  and  many  other  similar  figures,  occur  at 
every  page  of  St.  Ambrose's  tracts  on  virginity,  and  afford  a 
eufficient  proof  of  the  identity  of  teaching  between  his  time 
and  that  of  St.  Proclus,  especially  when  we  connect  with  them 
the  very  strong  and  decisive  language  el8ewherc§  used 
St.  Ambrose,  on  the  invocation  of  saints  and  angels. 


•  Db  Virginibus,  lib.  i 

+  Mr.  Palmt'r,  like  nil  Proteatsnts  (he  gloriea  in  the  name),  is  shooVecl  it 

presMon  vrht'H  used  bv  Catholics.     Vid.  Letter  m.  to  Dr.  WUeman,  p.  _,. 

e  beg  to  Bpologiio  in  the  words  of  St.  Athanasius.  (Apol,  ad  Consuiit.  §  33.) 

**  The  Son  ot  God in  Rddilion  to  kll  his  otber  benefits,  bestowed  Ibia  aUo 

awn  ut,  that  we  should  nossens  upon  earth  in  the  stnte  oTrimnity,  >  picture 
of  lb*  holiness  of  angela.    Accordioglj  aiich  ns  have  att«itked  thii  »irtoe,  tho 

Cftlholic  Church  h*s  been  accustomcil  to  call  the  brides  of  Christ For 

indeed  this  holv  nnd  heavenlj'  profession  is  nowhere  establishnl  but  onljr 
among  us  ChriBUans,  md  it  h  a  wry  ttmag  at^iniml,  that  tnlh  Ma  it  lo  be  fixad 
Ae  SatHHu  and  Irut  rdigiim.''  (Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers,  Tol.  xiji.  p.  IBS.) 
See  alio  8.  Methodii  Palareu.  Convivium  iiauivi.  The  term  is  often  found  in 
f  the   Acta   of  the  Martjrs.     It  is  used  by  Tenulliau  with  referesce  la  holy 

[  widmrbood.   AdUnor.  i*. 

I       1  De  luslitutione  Virginia, 

g  l>e  Vidiiis,  cap.  ix.    "Vi^elisenim  quod  mngno  pcccato  obnoi 

'*""""  lit  quie  pro  sc  precetur,  certe  qiiiG  pro  se  inipelrol.    Adhibeit 

n  alius  precatores.    ..^ri  enim  niai  ad  eoa  aliorum  precibus 
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A  fragment  remains  to  us  of  St.  Athanasms'  Commentary 
on  St.  Luke,  which  is  well  calculated  to  make  us  regret  the 
loss  of  the  remainder.  The  following  is  from  the  commentary 
on  Luke  i.  48.* 

"  What  a  thing  is  virginity  I  For  any  one  wishing  to  exercise 
the  other  virtues  is  regulated  by  the  law,  but  virginity  being  above 
the  law,f  and  aiming  at  a  more  perfect  mode  of  life,  is  a  token  of 
the  life  to  come  and  an  image  of  the  purity  of  angels.J  And  we 
may  learn  from  this  how  great  is  the  glory  of  virgins,  and  how 
great  the  token  of  divinity  in  it.  If  the  parents  of  martyrs  are 
illustrious,  because  of  the  fortitude  of  their  sons  ;  if  Sara  rejoices 
for  having  brought  forth  Isaac ;  and  if  those  are  blessed  who  have 
seed  in  Sion  and  friends  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  prophet  saith ;  how 
great  is  the  glory  of  the  holy  Virgin  and  godlike  Mary,  who  both 
is,  and  is  reputed,  the  Mother  of  the  Word,  according  to  the 
generation  of  the  flesh  ? .  . .  .  And  that  which  happened  to  Mary 
is  a  glory  to  all  other  virgins.  §  For  they  hang  like  virginal 
branches  on  that  root." 

Still  earlier  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Purification,  by  St.  Methodius||  of  Patara,  who  suffered  a.  d. 
290.  This  brings  us  down  to  the  ante-Nicene  period,  where 
evidence  on  any  point  of  doctrine  is  most  difficult  to  be  at- 
tained. Anglicans  are  as  badly  off  In  this  matter  as  Catholics 
can  be,  and  that  too  with  reference  to  doctrines  of  the  utmost 
importance.  We  beg  those  gentlemen  who  talk  about  the 
silence  of  antiquity  respecting  points  where  they  differ  from 
us,  to  examine  how  many  testimonies  might  be  collected  from 
the  ante-Nicene  fathers  in  support  of  the  different  proposi- 
tions in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  We  think  many  of  them 
would  be  astonished  at  the  little  space  which  the  sum  total  of 

fuerit  invitatus,  pro  se  rogare  non  possunt ObsecrancU  sunt  angeli  pro 

nobis,  qui  nobis  ad  praesidium  dati  sunt :  martyres  obsecrandi,  quorum  videmor 
nobis  quodam  corporis  pignore  patrocinhtm  vindicare.  Possunt  pro  peccatis 
rogare  nostris,  qiu  propno  sanguine,  etiam  si  qua  habuerunt  peccata,  lavenmt ; 
isti  enim  sunt  Dei  martyres,  nostri  pnBmles,  speculatores  vita  actuumqve  nontrorum,** 
See  also  Class,  i.  Ep.  xxii.  on  the  Invention  of  the  Relics  of  SS.  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  his  **  defensores"  "  propugnatores"  and  patrons. 

*  S.  Athanasii,  Oper.  tom.  i.  p.  1270.    Ed.  Montfaucon. 

t  Compare  St.  Athanasius,  De  Incamatione,  §  51,  tom.  i.  p.  92.  Ttjv  vnlp 
rbv  vSfiov  TTapOtviav. 

X  Compare  Apolog.  ad  Constant  §  33,  tom.  i.  p.  317.  lUova  r^c  rJv  dyyk\iav 
ayidTTjTOQ, 

S  Ibid.  "  When  heathens  see  [the  consecrated  virgins]  they  admire  them 
as  being  the  temple  of  the  Word.  It  is  on  account  of  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  above  extracts,  that  St.  Athanasius  (in  Yit  S.  Antonii,  tom.  i.  p.  842) 
speaks  of  Polycratia,  a  virgin  of  Laodicea,  as  Oav/xaor^c  Kai  Xptoru^^pov 
vapOkvov. 

II  Quoted  at  length  in  Dr.  Wiseman's  Bemarks  on  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Palmer. 
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these  would  occupy.  And  the  difficultiea'  to  be  got  over 
infinitely  more  serious  tUan  any  that  have  yet  been 
brought  to  bear  against  any  exclusively  Catholic  doctrine. 
But  the  free  and  easy  way  with  which  the  subject  is  treated, 
■whenever  alluded  to,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
ante-Nicene  lathers  were  as  decisively  *'  Athaaasiau"  as  the 
Athauaaian  Creed  itself.  Whereas  it  is  perfectly  notonoud 
to  all  that  have  read  anything  about  the  matter,  that  every 
book  professing  to  be  written  by  an  ante-Kiceue  father, 
which  contains  a  direct  and  decisive  testiiuooy  against  the 
Arion,  Macedonian,  or  Eutychian  heresies,  is,  ipto  facto, 
tlirown  overboard  a^  spurious,  by  the  common  consent  of 
critics.  Socinians,  of  course,  appeal  to  this  as  a  proof  tliat  the 
Catholic  Church  has  added  tu  the  faith.  We  know  not  how 
Anglicans  are  prepared  to  answer  tlie  objection,  unless  they 
adopt  Mr.  Newman's  Theory  of  Detelopmmt»t\i\xt  of  one  thing 
we  are  quite  sure,  and  that  is,  that  any  solution  of  their  diffi- 
culty will  also  solve  what  they  consider  oura.  For  a  difficulty 
of  course  we  cannot  consider  it,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  our 
Lord  is  with  His  Church  aa  much  today  as  He  was  with  it  in 
the  days  of  Origen  or  St.  Methodius,  and  that  it  is  as  much 
the  "  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth"  as  in  the  times  of  St, 
IreniBus  or  St.  Cyprian.  Aud,  we  will  add,  that  now,  as  in 
the  Apostles'  days,  whosoever  will  not  hear  the  Church  is  to 
be  held,  of  the  multitude  of  the  faithful,  as  a  heathen  and  a 
publican.f 

■  Those  Anglicans  who  fancT  that  the  etady  of  the  uite-Niceoe  falhen, 
with  refereoue  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  one  continuid  conrae  of  plain 
MiUti^,  should  be  refcirred  to  b  clever  *Tlicle  in  Kn  Amoriou  Beriew  (Cbrulian 
Examiner,  Not.  1S37),  the  organ  of  [)r.  Cliaiining's  part]',  on  the  Bishop  of 
Ijncoln's  "  Clement  of  AlexnndriiL."  Thus — "  Wt  an  iulom$hed  tiiat  aaj  one 
Mn  Te«d  Clement  witli  ordinary  attention,  end  ima^ne  for  a  single  tooment 
thM  he  regarded  the  Son  as  numeric^ly  identica!,  one,  with  the  Father,  ilb 
depeadetll  and  Inferior  nature,  as  it  seems  to  na,  is  everyn-here  recognited." 
p.  I<4.  Those  alnne  who  have  never  read  SC  Clement  can  nfibrd  lo  despise 
the  American  objection,  or  to  sneer  at  Petaviua. 

I  May  we  be  allowed  to  protoBC  aeunst  that  frijthtfnl  heresy,  ao  Inaidions  to 
nhgtoni  minda  out  of  the  CathoUo  Church,  which  talks  aboat  tb«  preirat 
d^Tsded  BlBte  of  the  Church  with  regurd  (o  hollnesa,  and  thereby  explains 
irbt  they  coniiider  its  divided  state.  We  cannot  see  why  they  should  confer 
the  Church  more  degraded  than  in  the  times  of  St  AucustineorSl  Chrysoslom. 
Th«  Krmons  of  ^e  fktbers  ahotr  that  the  most  shocking  crimes  were  as  pre- 
Tklent  in  their  day  as  they  can  be  in  ours.  But  who  before  the  nineteenth 
century  ever  thought  of  meuuriDg  the  sinuiity  of  the  Church  by  the  lios  of 
har  children?  Of  course  the  worst  sins  are  committed  where  most  grace  is 
I  abnaed.  It  is  by  the  virtues  ofher  children  thit  the  holiness  of  God's  Church 
I  «ilgfat  to  be  measured.  And  have  we  not  had  since  the  Reformation,  as  hoi; 
^C3,  HB  glorious  virpns,  as  heroic  confessors,  u  noble  mwlyrs,  mid  the 
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We  have  been  \rritlng  no  orderly  dissertation^  but  merely 
illustrating  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  Church,  with  re- 
ference to  those  objections  which  happened  to  suggest  them- 
selves to  our  mind.  But  we  do  wish  that  some  work  were 
written,  not  only  giving  the  evidences  in  the  dry  and  un- 
edifying  manner  too  common  to  mere  controversial  works, 
but  showing  the  astonishing  connexion  between  the  Catholic 
doctrine  respecting  saints  and  angels,  and  the  other  doctrines 
of  the  pririutive  Church.  We  do  not,  and  cannot,— perhaps 
we  ought  not, — to  wish  Anglicans  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
doctrine  on  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  until  they  have 
got  rid  of  all  their  Protestant  notions  on  other  points.  Who 
Knows  what  monstrous  heresy  might  not  be  the  result  ?  But 
when  they,  as  a  body,  adopt  the  primitive  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, and  not  only  profess,  but  show  by  their  practice  that 
they  actually  believe  in,  the  whole  sacramental  system ;  when 
they  can  understand  holy  and  mortified  lives,  as  described 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  see  the  angelic  beauty  of 
holy  virginity ;  when  they  realize  the  value  of  intercessory 
prayer,  and  shrink  with  horror  from  every  heresy  which 
militates  against  the  doctrines  of  the  first  six  oecumenical 
councils,  we  need  not  fear  about  the  rest  following  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

In  the  meanwhile,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  sincerely 
and  honestly  wish  to  know  how  much  was  realized  in  primi- 
tive times,  of  the  Catholic  belief  and  practice  respecting  the 
saints,  we  maintain  that  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that, 
for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Christians 
believed  that  it  was  lawful — 

1.  To  invoke  the  saints,  not  only  asking  their  prayers,  but 
in  the  direct  manner  which  in  modem  Catholics  is  considered 
idolatrous. 

2.  To  have  confidence  in  their  patronage  and  protection. 

3.  To  make  pilgrimages  to  their  tombs,  and  to  expect  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  in  consequence. 

fourth  or  fifth  centuries  ?  It  is  most  painfiil  to  oppose  such  men  as  Dr.  Pusey, 
but  what  would  St  Augustine  have  said  to  the  assertion  ^Letter  to  the  Abp.  of 
Canterbury,  p.  23),  that  the  sins  of  the  Church  have  forfeited  the  notes  of 
holiness  and  unity  ?  **  If  holiness,  the  very  end  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  may  be  imperfect,  and  the  word  of  Scripture  not  be  broken,  much 
more  may  unity.**  By  no  means.  Holiness  is  more  essential  for  individual 
salvation,  but  unity  is  infinitely  more  essential  <i$  a  note  of  the  Church,  This  is 
said  by  St.  Aug^ustine  in  a  very  striking  passage,  which  we  cannot  find  iust  at 
present.  Indeed  the  doctrine  nudntauied  by  Di:.  Fuaey,  Mr.  Dodswortn,  and 
others,  is,  we  are  pained  to  say  it  but  must  not  minM  maUui,  thai  of  the  later 
DonatistB,  of  the  icbooL  of  l^oniiii. 


ver-  I 
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4.  To  believe  that  niiraclea  were  wrought  by  tbelr  relics. 

6.  To  show  their  veneration  for  their  relics  by  external 
actions,  as  prostrations,  &c. 

6.  To  address  tlie  Blessed  Virgin,  in  particular,  aa  the 
greatest  of  all  saints ;  in  other  words,  to  give  her  the  worship 
of  hyper-dulia. 

And  finally,  we  maintain  that  these  things  were  as  uoiver- 
sally  and  as  frequently  practised  as  in  our  own  times. 

We  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  an  Anglican  bisht 
whose   Smertations   on    the   Prophecins   have,    for    the    li 
century,   been   a  most  popular  and  approved  work   among 
members  of  bis  own  communion. 

"  Read  only  some  of  ihe  most  celebrated  fathers ;  read  the  ora- 
tions of  Basil  on  the  martyr  Mamas,  and  on  the  forty  martyrs ; 
read  the  orations  of  E^hraim  Syrus  on  the  death  of  Basil,  and  on 
the  forty  martyrs,  and  on  the  praises  ofthe  holy  martyrs  ;  read  tha 
orations  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  on  Athanaaius,  and  on  Basil,  and 
on  Cyprian;  read  the  orations  of  Gregory  Nyssen  on  Ephraiin 
Syrus,  and  on  the  martyr  Theodoma,  and  on  Meletius,  bishop  of 
Antioch  ;  read  the  sixty-sixth  and  other  homilies  of  Chrysostom  ; 
read  his  orations  on  the  martyrs  of  Egypt,  and  other  orations,  and 
you  will  be  greatly  astonished  to  find  how  full  they  are  of  this  sort 
of  superstition,  what  powers  and  miracles  are  ascribed  to  the  saints, 

what  prayers  and  praises  are  offered  up  to  thcra The  monks, 

then,  were  the  principal  promoters  of  the  worship  of  the  dead  in 
former  limes  ;  and  who  are  the  great  patrons  and  advocates  of  the 
same  worship  now  7    Ark  not  tueir  legitimate  succkssoes  and 

DEPENDANTS,    THE   MONKS,    AND    PKIEST8,    AND    BISHOPS    OP    TUH 

CauEca  of  Kome  ?"" 


Since  the  above  article  was  written  we  happened  to  stumble 
upon  the  following  specimen  of  Mr,  Palmer'a  dealing  with 
the  fathers, 

In  bis  work  against  Celsusj  Origent  is  extremely  severe 
against  that  pagan  philosopher  for  advocating  the  worship  of 
diBmons.  He  distinguishes  between  the  good  spirits  or  angel^ 
whose  province  it  is  to  guard  the  faithful,  and  the  "  daemon%^ 
"  whose  prince  is  Beelzebub."  la  short,  by  "  deemons"  Oiifi 
most  distinctly  understands  "  devUs.'"  Now  will  it  be  1 
lieved  that  in  spite  of  this  distinction  between  "angels"  and 
"  demons,"  and  after  the  rigid  exclusion  of  any  good  sense 
to  tlie  word  ial/iini',  Mr.  Palmer  thus  translates  "AToyt  3r}  r^c 
rou    Ke'Xffoii    aufijiouhijv,    Xiynvjvf;,    itfoaivtriov   iivai   AAl'MOZI, 


*  BUbop  Nowton,  DisBcrtatiuii  S3, 


t  Contra  CelB,  lib.  TuL  S6, 
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— "  Away  with  the  advice  of  Celsus^  saying  that  we  should 
pray  to  angels.**'* 

If  this  be  not  wilful  mistranslation  we  know  not  what  is ; 
and  it  is  repeated  in  the  next  passage.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  same  place  Origen  says  that  "  prayers,"  npotrevxah  are  to 
be  offered  to  God  done ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Origen  has  said  the  same  thing  in  another  passage,  where  he 
has  allowed  ^^  supplications/'  Beiiaeig,  to  be  made  to  the  Saints, 
and  we  have  also  quoted  a  prayer  of  his  addressed  to  his 
guardian  angeL 


Art.  m. — 1.  Theses  Theologicce  de  Deo  Creators  ac  Redemp^ 
tore.   Lovanii  in  Collegio  Societatis  Jesu.     Louvain :  1843. 

2.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Connexion  between  Science  and  Be- 
vealed  Beligion,  Delivered  in  Kome,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Melipotamus.  Lon- 
don.    Second  Edition.     1842. 

3.  Geology  and  Scripture.    By  Dr.  Pye  Smith.     1843. 

4.  Becreations  in  Geology.    By  Rosina  M.  Zornlin.     1843. 

5.  The  Wonders  of  the  Earth.    By  Professor  Silliman.     1842. 

THE  history  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  has  ever  been 
an  object  of  interest,  and  for  many  centuries  one  of 
incessant  investigation.  From  age  to  age  there  have  been 
found  men  to  record  the  actions  of  those  who  went  before 
them,  or  to  chronicle  the  events  they  saw  taking  place 
around  them,  and  in  which  they  themselves  not  unfrequently 
participated.  Vanity,  or  a  love  of  truth,  suggested  a  duty 
which,  judging  from  their  own  feelings,  they  thought  would 
be  useful  and  interesting  to  posterity.  Still  these  records, 
however  varied  or  volummous  they  may  be,  relate  but  to  the 
deeds  of  men.  They  have  reference  only  to  the  waves  that 
have  agitated  the  surface  of  the  stream  of  human  existence, 
that  is  ever  flowing  onward  to  eternity.  Still  in  these  our 
times  there  are  seen  far  other  histories  of  the  world.  There 
have  sprung  men,  aye,  and  women  too,t  as  may  be  seen  above, 
who  must  speak  to  us  of  other  things  than  have  been  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy ;  who,  prying  into  the  caverned  mine 
and  searching  the  recesses  of  the  everlasting  hills  that  lift 
their  cloud-capped  summits  and  snowy  heads  to  heaven,  and 

■  ■  ■      ■  I  ■   ^ 

*  Letter  v.  p.  76. 
f  Bosina  Zornlin  may  be  an  assumed  name,  as  we  suspect  it  is. 
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finding  there  the  remains  of  organic  life  and  the  monumente 
of  other  forms  of  existence,  tell  us  of  many  a  mighty  monc»t«r 
that  lived  in  the  primeval  waters,  or  that  once  moved  upon  tlie 
earth,  strange  and  monstrous  beyond  what  poet  ever  imaged  to 
bimself  in  lito  most  wayward  dreams.  The  characters  in  which 
these  supposed  records  are  written,  although  unknowu  to  the 
men  of  ancient  times,  are  inscribed,  they  tell  us,  upon  the 
hard  rock  with  a  fidelity  and  enduringness  beyond  what  man 
has  ever  written,  and  have  been  made  to  speak  a.  tale  more 
wondrous  than  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  has  written  on  tlie 
tombs  of  the  Pharaohs.  Need  we  say  that  we  allude  to  the 
recent  discoveries  of  geological  science  ?  Geology  is  eminently 
the  science  of  the  present  day,  both  for  the  strange  and  im- 
portant nature  of  its  discoveries,  the  ardour  with  which  they 
tiave  been  prosecuted,  the  interest  which  it  has  excited  in  the 
public  mind,  and,  we  shall  add,  the  vast  array  of  talent  which 
it  has  enlisted  in  its  cause. 

The  reader  need  not  expect  in  those  pages  any  very  original 
views,  nor  even  new  developments  of  those  which  are  already 
before  the  world.  Our  design  is  of  a  less  ambitious  character ; 
we  seek  merely  to  use  the  facts  and  views  collected  by  others, 
especially  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  order  to  supply  a  want  which 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  deplore.  The  popular  objec- 
tions from  geology,  or  the  facts  on  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  founded,  are  constantly  brought,  either  in  reading  or 
conversation,  under  the  notice  of  young  students,  while  the 
solutions  are  not  to  be  found  except  in  works  more  difficult 
of  access,  and  less  likely  to  attract  the  occasional  reader.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  throw  together,  in  a  brief  summary, 
the  leading  principles — especially  tliose  supplied  by  the  science 
itself  in  its  progress— for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  to 
which  it  gave  rise  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  geology  was  a  word  of  no 
good  repute  among  the  friends  and  advocates  of  religion;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  so,  when  we 
consider  the  purjwses  to  whicli  in  its  infancy  it  was  applied. 
"Voltaire  and  his  school,  in  their  persevering  hatred  of  the 
Christian  name,  hailed  every  auxiliary  in  their  unholy  task, 
whatever  might  be  its  character.  Whether  a  statement  was 
true  or  false  was  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence,  provided 
it  remained  for  the  time  unanswered,  or  provoked  a  laugh 
against  the  doctrines  or  tlie  defenders  of  Christianity.  In 
the  infancy  of  geology,  aa  haa  happened  in  so  many  other 
sciences,  many  particulars  were  seemingly  contradictory  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  of  the  opinions  regarding  it  thett 
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generally  received.  These  were  instantly  laid  hold  of,  because 
they  seemed  likely  to  answer  their  purposes.  Though  some  of 
the  points  that  seemed  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  their 
hands,  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  so  weak  and  unfounded 
that  no  geologist  could  venture  to  repeat  them  with  justice 
to  his  character,  it  was  not  so  much  the  ascertained  facts 
that  were  at  variance  with  the  received  opinions  as  the  theo- 
ries to  which  they  gave  rise.  For  the  real  facts,  not  alone  of 
geology,  but  of  any  science,  can  never  be  in  opposition  to  the 
Scripture  narrative ;  because  truth  can  never  be  contradictory 
of  itself.  One  volume  of  the  works  of  God  can  never  contra- 
dict the  assertions  of  another.  Facts,  however  disclosed  to 
us,  can  never  be  opposed  to  revelation ;  but  the  deductions 
from  those  facts,  eficited  by  man's  imperfect  vision,  may. 
Man  sees  but  a  part,  and  God  alone  knows  how  small  a  part, 
of  the  economy  of  nature.  Even  that  small  part,  in  how 
imperfect  a  light  is  it  contemplated,  and  how  difficult  to 
infer  therefrom  the  nature  of  the  whole.  The  theories  of 
dreaming  enthusiasts  or  speculative  visionaries  may  be,  and 
often  are,  at  variance  with  God's  word,  but  for  these  theories, 
however  ingeniously  constructed,  or  eloquently  propounded, 
or  universally  received,  true  science  is  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible, nor  should  religion  by  them  be  impugned.  Such  spe- 
culations are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  true  science  not  less 
than  of  religion.  For  science  is  only  a  classification  of  facts. 
If  we  begin  with  a  system  or  a  theory  before  we  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  facts,  we  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  Instead  of 
inferring  the  prmciples  of  a  science  from  the  harmonv  of 
judicious  and  accurate  experiments,  we  accommodate  these 
to  our  preconceived  theory ;  we  reject  them  or  we  distort 
them  from  their  legitimate  tendency,  and  thus  create  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  truth  which  can  with  difficulty  be 
removed.  The  more  pleasing  the  theory,  the  greater  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  and  the  greater  the  eloquence  with 
which  it  be  propounded,  the  greater  will  be  its  tenure  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  slower  will  be  the  development  of 
truth.  No  department  of  knowledge  has  had  more  serious 
difficulties  of  this  nature  to  contend  with  than  geology.  The 
first  apostles  of  this  science  began  by  theories  which  were 
long  maintained  by  the  weight  of  such  names  as  Leibnitz, 
Burnet,  BufFon,  Hooke,  Werner,  and  Hutton.  Each  of  these 
had  his  own  theory  for  the  construction  of  a  world,  and  the 
work  of  Buffijn  is  still  read  for  the  beauty  of  its  style,  though 
it  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  weight  in  philosophy.     Each 
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of  these  ejatems  was  the  science  of  ita  day,  and  being  sanc- 
tioned by  such  illustrioua  names,  it  was  no  ordinary  boldness, 
or  senee  of  duty,  that  could  suggest  a  doubt  or  hazard  a 
denial.  Yet  each  passed  away  and  waa  supplanted  in  its  turn 
by  another,  which  also  had  its  brief  tenure  of  public  opinion. 
Will  it  be  SEud  that  the  principles  of  this  science  have  even 
yet  acquired  consistence  ?  or  that  the  system  now  generally 
received  is  not  destined  at  some  future  and  not  remote  time 
to  give  place  to  another  ? 

The  greatest  advance  made  by  geology  has  been  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  has  enlisted  in  ita 
service  the  lud  of  many  other  sciences,  such  as  mineralogy, 
anatomy,  and  chemistry ;  and,  prosecuted  by  such  men  as 
Cuvier,  Brogniart,  Lamarck,  Agassiz,  it  has  made  more  pro- 
gress than  it  did  for  centuries  before.  The  usual  method  of 
beginning  by  a  theory  was  abandoned,  and  each  phenomenon 
was  subjected  to  a  rigorous  and  searching  examination. 
New  views  soon  began  to  be  developed,  and  new  discoveries 
made,  more  especially  in  the  nature  of  its  organic  remains. 
This  is  the  department  in  which  the  French  school  has  most 
distinguished  itself,  and  in  which  it  has  left  all  others  im- 
measurably behind.  Such  is  the  accuracy  which  the  atudy 
of  comparative  anatomy  is  believed  to  have  attained  in  ita 
application  to  fossils,  that  from  the  examination  of  the 
smallest  bone,  it  nrofeases  to  decide  with  certainty  on  the 
nature  and  form  ol  the  animal,  and  to  declare  the  very  genua 
and  species  to  which  it  once  belonged.  The  value  of  such 
an  assistant  to  the  geologist  will  be  at  once  perceived.  It 
baa  led  to  some  of  the  moat  important  and  wondrous  dia- 
coveries  yet  achieved.  Theee  men  have  been  assisted  by 
many  of  our  countrymen.  We  shall  mention  only  the  names 
of  Lyall,  Phillipps,  Smith,  Buckland,  in  England,  and  Port- 
lock  and  Griffiths  in  Ireland.  Judging  from  the  progress 
made  for  the  last  thirty  years,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  what 
its  advance  or  condition  shall  be  in  as  many  more.  It  is  not 
our  intention,  nor  would  our  limits  permit  us,  to  give  even 
an  outline  of  the  principles  which  are  now  generally  admitted. 
Those  who  seek  information  on  the  subject,  would  do  well  to 
consult  the  work  of  Dr.  Buckland,  in  the  Bridgewater  trea- 
tises, or  the  more  extended  details  in  Lyell's  Principlee  of 
Geology.  Our  purpose  is  with  the  particulars  of  this  science 
that  may  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  Scripture  narrative. 

In  describing  the  various  geological  phenomena,  we  do  not 
of  course  pretend  to  have  derived  our  knowledge  from  any 
personal  examination.     We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those 
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who  have  explored  the  Alpine  mountain  side,  or  scaled  the 
Cordilleras  oi  the  Andes.  We  have  never  penetrated  the 
caverned  mine,  even  to  the  depth  of  one  solitary  fathom ;  nor 
have  we  ever  sallied  forth  with  the  rising  sun,  with  basket 
on  back  and  hammer  in  hand,  smashing  the  boulders  along 
our  path — much  to  the  amazement  and  not  a  little  to  the 
amusement  of  the  good  simple  unscientific  country  folk — to 
return  at  the  close  of  day  with  good  store  of  fossfl  fish,  for- 
bidding indeed  to  the  cravings  of  our  carnal,  but  furnishing 
much  gratification  to  our  intellectual  appetite.  WTiatever 
little  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  condition  of  the  material 
world,  we  have  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  labours 
of  others.  Their  statements  are  before  the  public,  unques- 
tioned and  uncontradicted ;  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose, 
nor  are  we  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  have  assertea  any- 
thing untrue. 

Tne  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  the  geological 
student  are  principally  derived  from  the  distribution  of  organic 
life,  and  the  extent  of  time  which  seems  necessary  for  its  de- 
velopment. We  shall  endeavour  to  state  these  difficulties  as 
clearly,  yet  as  concisely,  as  we  can.  We  feel  that  we  should 
be  doing  an  injustice  to  our  cause,  and  practising  an  imposi- 
tion on  our  readers,  were  we  to  conceal  any  of  the  geo- 
logical phenomena,  or  suppress  one  tittle  of  the  difficulty 
which  they  are  supposed  to  present. 

The  part  of  the  substance  of  our  globe  which  man  has  yet 
penetrated  is  not  more  than  the  sixteen-thousandth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  that  diameter  being  very  nearly  eight 
thousand  mUes,  and  the  deepest  mine  ever  excavated  not  reach- 
ing more  than  half-a-mile  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 
If  a  person  were  to  run  his  n^  along  the  surface  of  a  ball  of 
wood  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  he  would  go  deeper  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  than  man  has  ever  done,  or  probably  ever  will 
do,  into  the  earth.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  can  know 
but  comparatively  little  of  what  is  contained  or  done  in  the 
unfathomable  and  unknown  depths  beneath  him.  The  small 
portion  to  which  his  observation  extends,  is  found  to  be  a 
crust  foliated  like  the  external  coating  of  an  onion — these 
foliations  consisting  of  strata  of  different  mineral  structure, 
and  each  containing  peculiar  organic  remains.  These  are 
distributed  with  such  regularity  &at  each  class  of  stratified 
rock  has  its  own  peculiar  remidns.  There  are  no  less  than 
twenty  principal  forms  of  stratification,  and  it  is  only  in  one 
or  two,  and  these  the  uppermost  of  all,  that  any  remains 
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reseinbling  those  of  existing  nnimale  are  to  be  found.  In  tii^^^H 
other  and,  as  they  are  called,  earlier  strata,  the  Bpecies,  aiid  in 
most  instances  the  genera,  are  altogether  estinct,  and  seem 
to  Iiave  been  extinct  before  man  or  any  of  the  existing  races 
of  animals  appeared  upon  the  earth.  It  is  only  in  the  very 
uppermost  and  latest  alluvial  dejwsite  that  any  TCatigea  of 
man  arc  to  be  found.  Each  of  these  masses  of  stratified 
rocks  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  aqueous  deposition,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  be  a  sediment  deposited  from  water,  some- 
times salt  and  sometimes  iresli,  ns  may  be  inferred  from  ita 
shells,  which  are  sometimes  of  marine  and  sometimes  of 
laoustrme  formation.  It  is  only  rarely  that  salt  and  fresh- 
water shells  are  mixed  up  together.  Each  of  these  strata  (and 
they  are  in  many  instances  thousands  of  yards  in  thickness), 
is  uie  result  of  slow  and  gradual  deposition,  for  the  sheila 
which  are  found  therein  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  in 
the  very  spot  in  which  they  are  discovered,  some  of  them 
being  of  so  frail  and  delicate  a  texture,  or  composed  of  eo 
many  delicate  articulations, — as,  for  instance,  the  enclinites 
and  crinoidcs," — or  so  covered  with  slender  and  finely  pointed 
prickles,  that  they  could  not  survive  uninjured  the  least 
violence  or  friction,  and  would  assuredly  be  broken  to  pieces 
if  removed  by  violence  to  any  distance ; — and  as  one  genera- 
tion can  be  proved  to  have  succeeded  another,  they  must, 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  production,  have  required 
ages  to  reach  their  present  numbers  and  immense  extent. 
Such  are  the  contents  of  the  oolitic  beds  of  England.  We 
have  still  more  remarkable  instances  of  this  state  of  things 
in  the  beds  of  the  cretaeioua  system.  The  chalk  is  found 
from  the  Giant's  Causeway  along  both  sides  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  very  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  interrupted  only 
by  a  few  mountain  chains,  and  is  in  many  places  more  than 
three  hundred  yards  in  thickness ;  yet  uiis  immense  mass 
has  been  demonstrated,  by  Dr.  Ehrenbcrg  of  Berlin,  after 
long  and  minute  microscopical  examination,  to  be  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  shells  of  small  animalculse  of  the  in- 
fusoria kind.  Some  of  tliese  shells  are  entire  and  perfect  as 
when  they  were  tenanted  by  their  diminutive  proprietors, 
but  the  greater  part  are  in  a  state  of  very  minute  disintegra- 
tion. They  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  indeed  so  minute 
are  they  that  more  than  a  million  are  contained  in  one  cubic 
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inch^  and  more  than  ten  millions  in  a  pomid  weight  of  chalk. 
The  manner  in  which  these  minute  artificers  raised  their 
stupendous  work,  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  coral 
formations  of  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Who  can 
tell  the  time  these  extensive  beds  occupied  in  their  forma- 
tion? while — 

"  Millions  of  millions  here  from  age  to  age, 
With  simplest  skill  and  toil  unweariable, 
No  moment  and  no  movement  unimproved, 
Laid  line  on  line,  on  terrace  terrace  spread. 
To  swell  the  heightening,  brightening,  gradual  mound. 
By  marvellous  structure  climbing  towards  the  day." 

Yet  it  is  a  more  remarkable  proposition  in  geology,  that, 
even  before  these  vast  formations  began,  there  was  anmaal  and 
vegetable  life  upon  the  earth.  The  very  bed  of  these  primeval 
oceans  was,  it  is  said,  at  some  earlier  period,  dry  and  solid 
land,  and  covered  thick  with  foliage  and  with  verdure,  such 
as  not  even  the  banks  of  the  Niger  or  the  Oronoko  can  equal 
in  luxuriance.  Such  it  was  when  the  coal  beds  of  England 
were  formed.  These  beds  are  exclusively  of  vegetable  origin. 
The  very  leaves  or  branches  can  still  be  traced,  and  the  species 
of  tree  to  which  they  belonged  can  still  be  discerned.  These 
species  are  found  nowhere  on  the  present  surface  of  the  globe. 
Their  nearest  living  types  are  found  only  beneath  the  burning 
sun  and  in  the  vigorous  vegetations  of  the  tropics.  Hence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  when  these  forests  grew,  the  climate  of 
England  was  of  a  far  different  and  higher  temperature  than 
it  is  at  the  present  day.  Nor  are  these  carboniferous  beds  the 
result  of  one  period,  or  of  one  uninterrupted  growth.  They  are 
found  one  above  the  other,  separated  by  thick  beds  of  sand- 
stone, and  sometimes  of  limestone  formation,  which  contain 
marine  fossils,  and  which,  in  any  ordinary  process,  must 
have  been  formed  by  aqueous  deposition.  These  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  land  which  bore  this  luxuriant  vege- 
table was  alternately  depressed  beneath,  and  elevated  above, 
the  sea.  Thus  it  is  that  geologists  account  for  the  alternating 
layers  of  the  carboniferous  strata.  Yet  how  great  a  period 
must,  according  to  all  the  known  laws  of  nature,  be  required 
for  such  mighty  and  stupendous  revolutions ;  and  these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  phenomena  which  the  geological  structure  of 
the  globe  exhibits  to  us,  and  which,  no  less  than  any  of  these 
would  appear  to  require  a  period  far  greater  than  tne  Mosaic 
record  seems  at  first  sight  to  allow  for  their  production. 

The  distribution  of  organic  life  is  also  very  remarkable.  In 
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the  very  earliest  and  most  ancient  rocka  no  organic  remains 
of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with.  The  first  to  be  seen  are  in 
the  upper  strata  of  the  silurian  aystem.  After  a  long  interva], 
— which  is  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  the  old  red  itandstone, 
and  during  wliich  but  few  fossils  are  discovered, — we  have  the 
umbrageous  forests  of  the  carboniferouB  period,  and  then  tlie 
new  red  sandstone  and  oolitic  beds,  which  are  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  variety  of  their  remains.  In  these  we  have 
the  earliest  specimejis  of  reptiles,  which  existed  and  multiplied 
in  great  abundance.  Some  of  these  were  of  a  size  and  form 
very  different  from  any  that  exist  at  the  present  day.  The 
icthyosauruB  is  said  by  Mr.  Owen  to  have  presented  the  exter- 
nal form  of  a  large  predatory  fiab.  It  resembled  the  dolphin 
in  the  form  of  its  scull,  and  the  crocodile  in  its  formidable  jaw 
and  teeth,  and  had  four  paddles  not  unlike  those  of  the  whale 
tribe.  TJie  eye  of  some  individuals  of  this  species  exceeded 
in  size  the  head  of  a  man,  and  the  body  must  have  been  at 
least  thirty  feet  m  lengtli.  The  plesiosaurua,  without  attiun- 
ing  this  size,  had  a  neck  equal  in  length  to  its  head  and  tul 
together,  and  equalling  in  flexibility  the  body  of  a  serpent. 
The  crocodiles  which  tenanted  the  waters  of  the  priinevat 
world  would  scarcely  admit  of  comparison  for  a  moment  with 
the  mightiest  ga\ial  of  the  Ganges.  Had  man  been  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  earth  at  this  period,  he  must  have  disputed  it« 
sovereignty  with  the  megalosaunis,  an  enormous  carnivorous 
lizard-like  animal  some  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  with  the 
pterodactyl  us,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  creatures  that  ever 
tenanted  this  world  of  ours.  It  was  a  flying  lizard,  with  tlie 
head  and  neck  of  a  bird ;  the  eyes  were  of  an  enormous  size. 
It  had  the  wings  of  a  bat  and  the  jaws  of  a  crocodile.  The 
iguanodon  of  a  later  period  differed  from  the  megalosaurus  in 
being  a  graniiniverous  animal.  It  sometimes  attained  the 
enormous  length  of  seventy  feet.  The  remains  of  all  these 
animals  are  ibund  embedded  in  the  solid  rock,  thousands  of 
feet  below  the  surface.  Subsequent  to  these,  and  seemingly 
when  they  had  all  lived  and  moved,  and  ceased  to  exist  upon 
the  earth,  are  found  the  remiuns  of  the  mammalia,  mostly  of 
extinct,  but  some  of  living  genera.  The  pachydermata,  ot 
thick-skinned  animals,  of  which  the  elephant  is  a  living  repre- 
sentative. The  paleotherium  somewhat  resembled  a  rfaino- 
oeroe.  The  living  but  diminutive  types  of  the  animals  of  this 
period  are  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  countries  bordering 
lOn  the  equator.  The  shells  of  this  period  also,  which  are  found 
ill  great  abundance  in  the  Apennines,  are  equalled  in  size  only 
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by  those  of  the  Indian  seas.    It  is,  as  before  observed,  onlj  in 
the  very  latest  formations  that  anv  remains  of  men  are  found 
upon  the  earth.    The  inference  which  some  would  draw  from 
these  facts, — and  they  are,  as  our  scientific  readers  wiU  imme- 
diately perceive,  but  indiscriminately  and  hastily  selected 
from  the  many  which  geological  science  furnishes, — is,  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  earth  is,  to  some  extent,  at  variance 
with  the  scriptural  record.     The  period  of  6000  years  said  to 
have  elapsed  since  the  creation,  will  not  afford  time  they  say 
for  the  production  of  such  results ;  nor  will  the  changes  whicn 
are  said  to  have  occurred  since  then,  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena we  witness.     The  one  would  not  have  afforded  sufficient 
time  for  the  formation  of  the  earth,  nor  the  deluge  for  the 
destruction  and  entombment  of  so  many  species  of  organic 
life,  and  so  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  solid  rock.     It  is  not  by 
one  sudden  convulsion  that  they  were  destroyed,  for  eacn 
such  division  of  organic  life  increased  and  multiplied  and  pos- 
sessed the  earth  for  an  indefinite,  but  long  period,  and  thus 
passed  away  before  it  was  succeeded  by  another. 

Such  are  the  leading  geological  difficulties  presented  by  the 
scriptural  narration  of  the  creation.  In  applying  ourselves 
to  the  examination  of  them,  we  must  carry  with  us  a  few  pre- 
liminary principles. 

I.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  numberless  co- 
incidences with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  which 
the  geological  phenomena  present.  The  earliest  and  most 
ancient  rocks  bear  on  their  surface,  and  in  their  mineral 
structure,  the  evidence  of  that  beginning  when  the  earth  was 
void  and  empty ;  and  in  the  total  absence  of  the  appearances 
of  Hfe,  that  once  there  was  darkness  upon  the  race  of  the 
abyss.  The  vast  geographical  extent  of  the  primary  stratified 
rocks,  and  the  proofs  they  afford  of  aqueous  deposition, 
bring  to  our  minds  the  primeval  condition  of  the  globe,  when 
the  spirit  of  God  was  abroad,  and  the  firm  earth  was  divided 
from  the  waters  of  the  deep.  As  we  ascend  through  each 
successive  stratum,  we  find  the  remains  of  life  in  the  very  order 
in  which  the  law-giver  of  Israel  declared  them  to  have  been 
created.  In  the  carboniferous  series,  the  green  herb  and  the 
tree  yielding  fruit  according  to  its  kind ;  in  the  oolitic  group 
the  creeping  things  that  have  life  in  the  waters,  and  the 
winged  fowl  that  was  to  fly  under  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
and  we  find  they  did  inc  e  and  multiply  and  fill  the  earth 
with  multitudinous  prof       n.    An  we  d  the  tertiary 

formations,  a  new  cuu    n  )verea ; 
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wit,  the  mammalia  of  Bcience,  the  beasts  of  the 
according  to  their  kinds,  and  cattle  and  things  that  walk  upon 
theearth:  and  when  these  tilings  were  done  and  were  seen  t«b© 
good,  a  new  and  n  more  perfect  organization  ia  developed, 
Buch  as  the  older  earth  did  not  witness,  and  such  as  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  formations  never  bore.  It  is  only  in  the 
latest  diluvial  deposits  of  the  tertiary  period,  and  which  are  the 
newest  on  the  earth's  crust,  that  the  remwns  of  men  are  to  be 
found.  We  thus  find  that  science  confirms  what  revelation 
had  previously  declared— that  the  palace  was  prepared  ere  the 
king  appeared;  tliat  the  empire  was  put  in  order  ere  the 
sovereign  was  appointed,  who  was  to  have  dominion  over  all, 
and  to  whom  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  whole  earth,  and  every  creeping  thing, 
were  to  be  subject  and  obey.  Cuvier  remarks  that  this  order 
of  the  succession  of  organic  life  ia  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  geological  world.  "  The 
books  of  Moses  shew  us,"  we  (^uote  bis  own  words,  "  tliat  he 
had  very  perfect  ideas  respecting  several  of  the  highest  ques- 
tions of  natural  philosophy.  His  cosmogony  especially,  con- 
sidered in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  is  extremely 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  order  which  he  assigns  to  the 
different  epochs  of  creation,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  whicli 
has  been  deduced  from  geological  considerations,"  He  also 
admits,  and  from  the  present  appeai-ance  of  the  earth  it 
imjioBsible  not  to  admit,  that  at  some  comparatively  r 
period,  it  was  the  scene  of  some  powerful  and  extensive 
vial  action."  The  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  rolled  pebbli 
which  in  all  regions  are  spread  over  its  surface ;  the  large* 
quantities  of  marine  shells  and  fishes  (often  of  the  saine 
species  as  now  inhabit  the  neighbouring  seas),  found  on  the 
summits  of  the  highest  mountains;  the  scooping  out  of  valleys 
in  horizontal  strata;  the  transporting  of  large  boulders  and 
massive  rocks  many  miles  from  the  hills  of  which  they  once 
formed  portions,  and  which  prove,  by  the  abradon  of  their 
sides  and  angles,  that  they  were  borne  along  by  a  rushing 
flood  ;t  the  undulating  surface  of  the  alluvial  strata  of  every 
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*  "  Je  pnnMt  done  avec  MM.  de  Luc  Gt  Dalomien  que  s'il  j  a  quelqUi 
de  conatati'  en  gfolocie,  e'esi  que  la  surface  de  notre  globe  s  ku  ncume  d* 
grukde  et  subite  revolalioli  dout  In  data  ne  peut 
cmij  (lu  sit  mille  aui." 

f  FroKnenta  of  the  rocks  QDrth  of  tbe  Cailadiui  lakes  are 
Uoiled  i^Uites,    Fra|;mont8Df  the  AlpaarefoiTiid  on  the  Jnni  monnluDS.  ttii 
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land,  which  exhibits  in  most  places  a  delicacy  of  flexion  and 
outline,  as  if  the  waters  had  but  just  retreated ; — are  all  con- 
vincing proofs  that  at  a  period,  comparatively  recent,  the 
earth  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  some  mighty  torrent,  by 
which  its  plains  were  inundated,  and  its  louiest  mountains 
submerged. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  many  important  particulars  geo- 
logy and  revelation  speak  the  same  language.  The  same 
narrative  told  by  the  ruler  of  Israel  4000  years  ago,  is  also 
told  in  its  own  expressive  and  intelligible  language  by  the  very 
earth  on  which  we  tread,  by  every  mountain  chain,  and  by 
every  stream  that  flows  onward  to  the  ocean.*  This  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  writer,  both  as  to  the  age  and  struc- 
ture of  the  globe,  could  not  be  obtained  by  any  scientific  en- 
quiry or  personal  investigation.  He  could  not  have  procured 
it  from  the  wise  men  of  Egypt  or  Chaldea.  He  could  not 
obtain  it  by  any  known  means  then  in  existence,  and  there- 
fore he  could  only  have  obtained  it  from  God.  And  if  he  was 
divinely  guided  in  any  one  important  statement  which  he  haa 
placed  upon  the  page  of  his  venerable  record,  shall  we  say  that 
he  is  not  inspired  and  divinely  led  in  all  ?  His  inspiration  ini 
any  one  particular  may  be  taken  as  a  conclusive  proof  that 
he  was  inspired  in  every  other;  and  that,  however  much  op- 
posed to  many  of  our  geological  conclusions  his  cosmogony 
may  seem  to  be,  more  accurate  investigation  and  more  enlargea 
knowledge,  will  prove  that  the  same  Spirit  which  suggestea  to 
him  the  order  of  the  creation,  has  not  forsaken  hun  in  the 
other  details  of  his  narration. 

II.  The  communication  of  physical  truth,  or  the  advancement 
of  science,  was  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  sacred  writers. 
Where  they  have  occasion  to  mention  any  natural  occurrence, 
they  do  not  express  themselves  in  the  language  of  the  schools. 
Their  words  were  addressed  to  a  simple,  uneducated,  pastoral 
people,  and  accordingly  their  language  was  adapted  to  their 
capacity.  It  is  thus  they  tell  us  that  the  sun  stood  still  over 
against  Gibaon,  and  the  moon  over  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  For 
it  is  only  such  an  expression  that  would  be  understood  by 

the  Baltic ;  and  stones  which  can  be  traced  to  the  hills  of  Cumberland^  lie  in 
vast  masses  on  the  plains  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

*  The  annual  increase  of  the  deltas  of  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Mississipi, 
the  Fo,  the  Rhone,  and  several  other  rivers,  has  been  nicely  calculated,  and  all 
the  measurements  combine  to  prove  that  the  commencement  of  their  growth 
cannot  be  dated  further  back  than  five  or  six  thousand  years.  The  same  con- 
clusion is  come  to  by  the  measured  annual  retreat  of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  con- 
sequent on  the  wasting  away  of  the  limestone  rock  over  which  it  flows. 
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those  for  wbora  it  ia  intended,  and  it  was  tlius  that  Moses,  in  his 
account  of  the  creation,  employed  only  the  popular  language 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Even  if  he  tnew  the  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  beginning  of  things, — and  he  may  have  known 
only  BO  much  as  he  was  appointed  to  communicate, — its  decla- 
ration was  no  part  of  the  mission  to  which  he  was  called.  His 
was  a  mission  of  far  other  and  higher  excellence  than  the  im- 
parting of  physical  truth ;  it  was  the  revealing  of  God's  mer- 
ciful and  wondrous  dispensations  to  men,  to  deliver  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  bondage,  to  rescue  them  from  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  that  idolatry  which,  in  the  gorgeous  fanes  of 
Thebes,  enchained  the  worshippers  of  Apis  and  Scrapis,  and 
whose  voluptuous  remembrance  followed  them  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  made  them  forget,  even  in  sight  of  Sinai's 
smoking  top,  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah.  Whatever  was  not 
subservient  to  that  object,  was  alien  to  his  purpose,  and  was 
banished  from  his  pages.  If  he  told  them  how  in  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  their 
varied  adornment,  it  was  because  the  Egyptian  priesthood 
told  them  how  that  earth  existed  for  ever,  and  had  been 
revolving  in  ever  recurring  cycles  of  liie  and  motion  from 
the  fathomless  depths  of  eternity.  If  he  told  them  how  the 
green  herb  and  flowering  tree  sprung  into  existence  from  the 
earth,  it  was  because  they  had  seen  the  dark-faced  man  of 
Egypt  and  of  Nubia  bend  him  down  before  the  lotus  flower  of 
the  Nile.  If  he  told  them  how  beasts  and  cattle  and  creeping 
things  were  made  of  old,  and  sent  forth  to  wander  and  mul- 
tiply upon  the  earth,  it  was  because  they  had  seen  them  deified 
and  worsliipped  in  gorgeous  temples,  and  honoured  in  many  a 
sanctuary  ol'that  land  from  which  they  came.  To  wean  them 
from  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  they  were  told  that  the 
sun  and  moon  and  host  of  heaven,  to  whom  sacrifice  was 
offered  on  every  mountain  top,  were  appointed  aa  the  serranta 
of  man  by  one  mightier  than  they,  and  placed  in  the  heavens 
to  be  untoIIitnaB  signs  forseasona,  for  years  and  for  days;  and 
that  the  veiy  corporeal  frame  which  they  would  degrade  by 
their  idolatry  before  the  likeness  of  any  graven  thing,  was 
that  which  alone  of  created  nature  was  made  to  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God.  The  object  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  was 
moral,  not  physical  truth.  The  writer  meant  to  make  his 
people  firm  in  their  faith,  not  proficients  in  philosophy. 

III.  Nor  shoidd  we  forget,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and 
when  we  are  called  on  to  reconcile  apparently  conflicting  statflj 
menta,  that  it  is  as  likely  that  opposition  may  he  the  result^ 
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our  ignorance  as  of  our  knowledge.  We  may  not  be  able 
with  our  present  information  to  explain  the  seeming  contra- 
diction, but  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
Elained  by  any  other  person^  or  at  any  other  time.  How  often 
as  some  recently  discovered  fact,  or  some  long  forgotten 
document  brought  to  light,  been  a  means  of  reconciling 
statements  which  had  long  been  in  opposition  to  one 
another  ?  How  many  particulars  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  in- 
explicable by  science  a  century  ago,  have  been  recently  con- 
firmed by  geology  I  The  Mosaic  record  is  but  a  chromcle  of 
certain  facts  rehiting  to  a  certain  purpose,  and  it  by  no  means 
excludes  the  possibility  of  other  facts,  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant in  themselves,  though  not  pertinent  to  his  purpose, 
having  occurred  in  the  interval  to  which  it  refers.  The  book 
of  Genesis  affords  us  but  a  partial  view  of  the  primeval  con- 
dition of  our  globe,  and  we  obtain  that  view  through  a  long 
and  distant  perspective;  but  how  many  circumstances  are 
there  that  come  not  within  the  line  of  vision  ?  And  the  path 
of  light  which  reaches  us  through  a  vista  of  six  thousand 
years,  leaves  much  that  is  dark  and  unexplored  extencUng 
immeasurably  on  every  side.  Shall  we  be  rash  enough  to 
speak  as  authoritatively  as  if  that  vast  expanse  were  accu- 
rately and  entirely  known  ? 

Having  premised  these  few  remarks,  we  shall  now  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  diflScultiespresented  by  geology, 
some  of  which  we  have  noticed.  For  many  years  these 
geological  phenomena  were  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Noachian  deluge ;  indeed  some  of  them 
have  been  but  just  now  alluded  to  by  ourselves,  as  illustrative 
of  that  event  Now  the  proofs  of  that  event,  and  the  phe- 
nomena which  may  be  considered  as  its  effects,  are  connned 
to  the  upper  strata  alone,  and  to  the  marks  of  recent  diluvial 
action  which  the  earth  bears  upon  its  surface.  But,  at  least 
judging  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  natural  agency,  it  is  very 
different  with  those  organic  remains  which  are  buried  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  deep  m  the  hardest  rocks,  and  which  in  many 
instances  are  covered  by  overlying  strata  of  a  flinty  hardness, 
which  no  passing  flood  of  waters  could  possibly  penetrate, 
and  particularly  a  flood  of  such  short  duration  as  that  of 
Noah.  Moreover,  the  effects  of  this  deluge  must  necessarily 
have  been  mechanical  If  it  produced  any  chemical  effects 
it  could  have  been  but  in  a  very  small  degree.  It  would  be 
able  to  transport  large  beds  oi  gravel  from  one  region  to 
another ;  to  scoop  out  deep  channels  for  itself  through  beds 
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that  had  previously  been  horizontal,  or  to  enlarge  valley 
that  had  been  partially  opened  before.  It  might  abrade  the 
sharp  corners  of  stones  by  friction,  and  make  the  granite 
rock,  many  tons  weight,  round  as  the  pebble  of  the  running 
brook.  It  might  sever  an  island  from  the  mainland  to  which  it 
was  joined,  or  lower  the  level  of  a  largo  tract  of  country,  by 
transporting  elsewhere  the  clay  and  sand  of  which  it  was  in 
great  part  corapoacd.  But  here  its  effects  must  end.  It  might 
disturb,  but  could  not  create.  It  might  abrade  or  denude 
rocks,  but  it  could  not  make  them.  If  it  created,  it  could  only 
be  by  mechanical  addition,  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  take 
place  in  the  formation  of  a  bank  of  sand  or  gravel.  But 
without  supposing  preternatural  agency,  we  cannot  conceive 
such  power  in  the  Noachian  flood  as  woidd  be  sufficient  to. 
dissolve  or  disturb,  or  alfect  to  any  considerable  degree 
bed  of  rock  thousands  of  miles  in  geographical  extent, 
thousands  of  yards  in  thieJcness.  Besides,  if  the  mil 
structure  of  these  rocks,  and  the  organic  remains  wliich 
included  in  them,  bo  owing  to  the  action  of  the  deluge,  still, 
considered  as  a  natural  agent,  it  must  have  dissolved  the 
substances  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  then  deposited 
them  as  a  chemical  precipitate  from  the  waters  which  held 
them  in  solution :  and  in  the  short  space  of  three  months 
which  it  endured,  such  a  result,  on  ordinary  principles, 
appears  as  impossible  as  the  solution  of  a  piece  of  limestone 
rock  in  a  bottle  of  water,  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  remain 
for  three  months.  If  we  cannot  ho]>c  for  the  one,  neither 
ciui  we  admit  the  other.  Even  if  they  were  dissolved  in  tlie 
waters  by  which  they  were  overflowed,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  fossils  should  have  resisted  its  influence.  The  matter 
of  which  they  are  in  great  part  composed  has  a  far  greater 
affinity  ior  water  than  the  stony  matter  in  which  they  are 
enveloped;  how  can  we  believe  that  they  were  preserved 
uninjured  while  tlie  more  stuhbom  material  was  compelled 
to  yield?  Again,  if  the  remains  of  organic  life  in  thevarioua 
primary  and  secondary  rocks  be  owing  to  such  a  cause,  how 
can  wo  account  for  their  orderly  and  r^ular  distribution? 
They  are  not  found  in  any  part  of  the  earth  in  that  confused 
and  disorderly  mass  to  which  they  would  be  reduced  by  such 
a  violent  mechanical  agitation.  Each  stratum  has  its  own 
pecidiar  fossils.  Some  of  these  strata  have  been  broken  and 
disturbed  by  some  powerful  subterranean  movement,  before 
the  incumbent  strata  were  deposited.  Many  of  the  foa " 
are  found  in  the  eame  spot  in  which  they  grew.   They  are 
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found  almost  as  scientifically  arranged^  according  to  their 
genera  and  species,  throughout  the  different  formations,  as 
they  would  be  in  the  museum  of  a  naturalist — the  most  ancient 
and  the  extinct  species  in  the  lower,  the  recent  and  existing 
species  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  is 
evident  to  any  one  who  has  observed  the  relative  positions  of 
the  rocks  in  many  of  our  mountain  valleys,  that  uiey  cannot 
be  owing  to  one  and  the  same  cause.  The  rocks  on  the 
mountain  side  are  generally  inclined  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the 
horizon,  while  the  valley  is  occupied  by  a  honzontel  bed  of 
limestone.  The  latter  must  be  more  modern  than  the  other, 
because  it  is  incumbent  upon  it,  and  cannot  be  owing  to  the 
same  cause, — unless  we  maintain  that  the  early  rocks  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  disintegration,  and  then  with  all  its 
fossils  solidified;  that  after  uiis  process  was  performed,  it 
was  upheaved  from  a  horizontal  position  and  fractured  by 
repeated  concussions ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the 
limestone  was  deposited,  which  is  made  up  of  different  ma- 
terials, and  contams  organic  remains  altogether  distinct  from 
the  other;  and  that  aU  these  mighty  changes  took  place  in 
the  short  space  of  three  months,  which  the  Noachian  deluge 
lasted.  We  need  hardly  say  that  such  a  supposition  seems 
very  difficult  to  be  admitted  on  the  recognized  principles  of 
science,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  manner  m  which  the 
laws  of  nature  are  now  known  to  operate. 

We  have  said  that  upon  the  recognized  principles  of  science, 
and  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  the  deluge  will 
not  account  for  these  phenomena.  But  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  are  not  always  observed. 
There  are  circumstances  and  times  in  which  the  Supreme 
Being  deviates  from  these  laws,  and  for  His  own  wise  ends 
brings  into  action  mighty  and  energetic  powers,  which  are 
"  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."  Such  there  have  been 
at  more  than  one  period  of  the  world's  history.  Is  it  for  us 
to  shorten  His  arm,  or  to  measure  the  marvellous  works  which 
in  His  justice,  or  in  His  mercy.  He  may  think  fit  to  achieve  ? 
The  very  deluge  itself  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  existing 
laws  that  regulate  the  world,  how  much  less  the  numberless 
consequences  which  such  an  event  must  have  brought  with 
it,  or  the  physical  anomalies  which  it  must  have  left  behind 
it  in  its  course  ?  How  many  mighty  forces  must  have  ope- 
rated to  produce  that  one  result,  which  swept  away  the  mil- 
lions of  living  men ;  destroyed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  every 
form  of  animal,  it  may  be  of  vegetable,  existence,  and  swelled 
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in  one  tremendous  flood  over  the  hills  and  moimtAina  of  tlie 
earth.  How  much  of  geological  derangement  and  of  con- 
cussion of  the  earth's  crust,  must  have  taken  place  when  the 
fountains  of  the  ^reat  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  cataracts 
of  heaven  poured  down  their  rushing  flood  upon  the  abodea 
of  men  !  When  such  mlghtr  and  supemntural  causes  were 
called  into  operatjon*  and  such  confessedly  miraculous  powers 
were  employed,  it  would  be  difficult  as  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  say  what  physical  plienomena  may  not,  and  could  not, 
have  been  prodiiced.  But  yet,  while  admitting  the  possibility 
of  these  diluvial  cousequencea,  mauy  of  the  advocates  and 
defenders  of  revelation  have  been  unwilling  to  rest  their 
cause  upon  this  event  alone,  and  liave  sought  the  solution  of 
terrestrial  phenomena  in  other  and  earlier  principles  of  action. 
It  is  quite  possible  and  very  probable  that  many  of  the  sedi- 
mentary deposits  which  have  attracted  the  atteution  of  geo- 
Ic^iets,  were  produced  by  the  slow  and  gradual  operatiou  of 
the  laws  of  nature  during  the  long  period  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  creation  and  the 
deluge.  It  is  quite  possible  that  many  extensive  tracts  of 
land  that  now  form  parts  of  our  continents,  were  during  this 
period  subinei^;ed,  and  being  below  the  level  of  the  antedilu- 
vian ocean,  became  covered  by  the  deposits,  wlilch,  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters,  were  found  hardened  into  stone. 
Great  pressure  and  altered  circumstances  of  temperature  will 
produce  results  in  an  incredibly  short  tiufie,  wliich  otherwise 
would  require  long  periods  for  their  production.  Thus  a 
piece  of  wood  which  by  accident  remained  immersed  in  the 
boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  and  subjected  to  the  enormous 
pressure  exerted  by  the  elastic  vapour,  was  found  by  pro- 
fessor Liebig  to  have  been  almost  converted  into  coal  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours. 

The  great  difficulty  presented  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
geological  world,  is  the  amount  of  time  said  to  be  necessary 
for  their  production.  This  difficulty,  however,  arises  in  great 
measure  from  the  supposition  that  the  intensity  of  the  forces  - 
in  action  at  present  in  the  earth,  is  precisely  or  nearly  the 
some  as  at  the  former  and  earlier  periods.  This  supposition 
seems  to  us  not  only  gratuitous,  but  even  opposed  to  ex- 
perience. IV^e  know,  for  instance,  and  are  assured  on  un- 
questionable and  admitted  authority,  that  the  duration  of 
human  life  in  the  earlr  periods  of  its  existence,  was  prolonged 
to  almost  an  incredible  extent.  There  is  no  law  at  present 
known  to  us  which  could  account  for  the  longevity  of  the 
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Patriarchs.  An  individual  nine  hundred  years  old^  would  in 
our  days  be  looked  on  not  onl^  as  a  curiosity,  but  as  a  miracle, 
yet  such  was  almost  the  ordmary  duration  of  human  life  in 
Its  primeval  condition.  How  greatly  must  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  duration  and  condition  of  animal  existence  have 
altered  since  then  1  And  if  in  one  instance,  why  not  in 
many  more  ?  Is  it  not  unsafe  to  measure  the  period  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  genera  and  species  in  former  times, 
by  the  same  standard  whicn  we  apply  at  present  ?  There  is 
no  point  more  warmly  debated  by  modem  geologists,  than 
the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  present  causes  of  change 
upon  the  earth's  surface,  with  those  of  the  olden  time.  Yet 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  on  this  controverted  ground,  that  the 
Scriptural  difficulties  are  raised. 

Again,  should  the  believing  mind,  with  many  eminent 
geologists  of  the  Italian  school,  rest  on  the  plain  statement 
and  literal  words  of  the  inspired  narration,  what  difficulty 
has  it  to  fear?  Should  the  scriptural  student  receive  the 
Mosaic  statement,  as  it  has  so  long  been  received,  and  say 
that  the  earth  came  such  as  it  is  from  the  hands  of  its  Maker, 
and  that  the  various  and  wondrous  phenomena  of  the  geolo- 
gical world  formed,  in  the  designs  oi  His  wise  and  farseeing 
economy,  part  of  the  furniture  with  which  it  was  to  be 
adorned,  what  inconsistency  or  inconvenience  would  it  in- 
volve ?  Clearly  none.  Its  Almighty  Creator  could  have  done 
so,  if  it  were  His  will.  He  could  have  His  own  wise  ends, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  discover  them.  The  smallest 
infusoria  of  the  chalk  may  be  intended  to  show  forth  His 
power  and  glory,  albeit  that  it  never  had  a  tenant  within  its 
diminutive  walls,  as  perfectly  as  the  scientific  geologist  who 
presumes  to  dictate  to  Him  what  His  ends  and  arrangements 
ought  to  be,  in  the  formation  of  the  universe.  Would  it 
answer  no  wise  ends  to  teach  us  humility  and  distrust  of  our 
own  powers?  would  it  not  be  worthy  of  Him,  in  his  material 
as  in  his  spiritual  dispensations,  to  lead  all  understanding 
captive  and  make  it  obedient  to  His  own  ?  Would  it  be  in- 
compatible with  His  attributes,  to  try  our  faith  and  docility, 
by  inculcating  a  salutary  distrust  of  ourselves  ?  Is  there  not 
some  such  purpose  implied  in  the  words  of  Scripture:  "  M nu- 
dum tradidit  disputationibus  eorum  ut  non  cognoscat  homo 
opus,  quod  operatus  est       ue  ad  finem."" 

While  the  believer  1      tl      nrinciple  to  rely  on,  he  need 
fear  notbinji:  from  the^  ns  of  Philosophy,  if 

the  conflict!]  ""^^  K^en  put  for 
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ward  even  in  our  time,  may  deserve  the  name.     The  MoBat^^^H 
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record  lias  survived  the  fall  of  many  once  popular  hypothesei 
it  is  destined  to  survive  the  fall  of  many  more.  But  while  the 
Christian's  faith  in  the  veracity  of  its  atatenients,  ia  firm  and 
unchanging,  it  is  yet  permiLted  hiin  to  look  abroad  over  the 
face  of  nature,  and  in  its  truths  and  hamionies  to  contemplate 
other  forms  of  the  Divine  power,  than  what  are  witnessed 
there,  knowing  that  tlie  facts  which  it  exhibits  to  his  view, 
must  ever  be  iu  accordance  witli  those  that  (rod  has  revealed. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  best  and  wisest  men  have  com- 
pared the  inspired  Word  with  tlie  works  which  that  Word 
records.  From  tlie  earliest  times  the  details  of  the  creation 
have  been  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the  learning 
and  ingenuity  of  many  of  the  Fathers  have  been  employed  in 
discussing  the  mode  and  order  in  which  that  creation  was 
achieved.  Since  the  science  of  geology  began  to  be  culti- 
vnted,  and  to  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  this 
branch  of  Scriptural  knowledge  has  attracted  the  notice,  and 
enlisted  the  services,  of  many  of  our  most  able  Cbristian 
writers.  It  was  matter  not  only  of  interest,  but  of  imjiort^ 
ance,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  book  of  Genesis  will  permit  ns 
to  go  to  meet  tlie  requirements  of  philosophy.  But  in  pro- 
posing to  our  readers  the  several  interpretations  which  have 
been  adopted  to  reconcile  geological  appearances  with  the 
sacred  writiugs,  we  would  impress  on  them,  in  conformity 
with  the  advice  of  St.  Thomae,  not  to  pin  their  faith  on  any. 
We  adopt  them  only  as  hypotheses,  which  the  Sciipture 
leaves  us  at  liberty  to  receive,  should  the  strong  evidence  of 
facts  (real,  not  imaginary)  render  it  necessary  to  deviate 
from  the  literal  and  popular  meaning  of  the  account  of  the 
work  of  the  six  days.  Much  inconvenience,  and  not  a  little 
of  evil  has  arisen  from  adhering  to  mere  opinions,  however 
widely  received,  as  if  they  were  part  of  tlie  deposit  of  the 
faith  entrusted  to  ns.  We  know  that  the  opinions  of  good 
and  wise  men,  and  the  universal  belief  of  mankind  before  the 
time  of  Copernicus,  with  respect  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  jiarts  of  our  planetary  system,  did  not  prevent  the  recep- 
tion of  his  hypothesis,  when  the  advance  of  scientific  know- 
ledge rendered  it  necessary.  And  in  like  manner,  the 
popular  belief  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  six  days, 
ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  adopting  any  other  supposition 
not  opposed  to  the  Divine  word,  should  the  strong  evidence 
offsets,  and  the  advance  of  sound  knowledge  render  suuh  a 
change  imperative.  We  shall  always  hail  the  progress  of 
real  knowledge,  and  rejoice  in  the  niauifeetatiou  of  the  truth. 
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A  third  method  of  reconciling  these  phenomena  with  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  may  be  said  to  date  its  origin  from  the 
time  of  St.  Augustine,  if  not  earlier.  Though  in  one  part  of 
his  writings  he  seems  of  opinion,  that  the  formation  of  the 
world,  with  all  various  adornment^  was  instantaneous,  and  that 
the  six  days  were  but  the  successive  manifestations  of  God's 
works  to  the  heavenly  intelligences ;  yet  in  his  City  of  God, 
he  suggests  that  the  six  days  of  creation  were  long  periods  of 
time,  at  the  ending  of  which,  the  earth  was  subjected  to  some 
great  change,  and  became  the  theatre  of  some  new  display  of 
the  creative  power.  This  interpretation,  which  for  many 
centuries  lay  almost  neglected  in  the  pages  of  the  holy 
father,  adverted  to,  but  not  approved  by  the  commentators, 
was  by  many  adopted  when  the  requirements  of  geology 
seemed  to  demand  some  modification  of  the  previously  and 
popularly  received  account  of  the  creation.  It  was  adopted 
by  many  writers  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  is  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  existing  appearance  of*  things ;  and 
as  these  periods  are  undetermined,  suflScient  time  is  afforded 
for  any  duration  which  the  necessities  of  geology  require, 
and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  i)resenting  to  us  the 
works  of  creation,  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  are  dis- 
closed to  us  by  the  succession  of  strata,  and  the  development 
of  organic  life.  The  only  obstacle  to  its  admission  seems  to 
be  the  generally  admitted  acceptation  of  the  word  "  day,"  and 
the  diflSculty  of  deviating  so  far  from  its  ordinary  meaning. 
But  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  recollect  that  the  word  day 
is  often  employed  in  a  wider  and  more  extended  signification. 
It  is  sometimes,  as  in  Job,  applied  to  express  the  entire  life 
of  man,  in  other  places  it  means  a  year.  In  the  very  second 
chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  used  to  express  the  entire  time  of 
creation.  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  This  extension  of  its  meaning  is  emi)loyed 
in  several  other  passages.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  duration 
of  a  solar  day,  by  the  words  morning  and  evening,  with 
which  it  is  said  to  be  synonymous.  For  there  could  be  no 
rising  or  setting  of  the  sun,  and,  therefore,  no  morning  or 
evening  before  the  sun  was  made,  which  was  only  on  the 
fourth  day.  There  is,  therefore,  no  absolute  and  insurmount^ 
able  diflSculty  in  our  interpreting  the  word  day  to  mean  a 
period  of  time,  which  was  occupied  in  the  production  of 
certain  events  upon  the  earth,  and  which  is  commensurate 
with  the  rise  and  decline  of  a  definite.  upon 
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ite  surface.  This  interpretation  is  able,  to  a  certun  extent, 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  geology,  and  was  at  one 
period  the  most  rational  and  aatjsfactory  solution  of  the  dif- 
ticulticB  we  encountered,  which  presented  itself  to  our  own 
minds.* 

But  we  confess  that  we  had  always  some  reluctance  to 
stray  so  far  from  the  literal  meanin?  of  the  text.  It  is  true 
that  the  word  is  often  used  in  other  significations  than  a 
mere  solar  day,  but  it  is  always  in  a  manner  that  can  leave  us 
no  doubt  as  to  its  real  meaning.  There  is  something  in  the 
context  to  define  its  signification.  The  morning  and  evening 
of  the  first  days  of  the  creation  mean  the  same  thing,  and  are 
intended  to  denote  the  some  duration  of  time,  as  the  morning 
and  evening  of  the  fif^h  and  sisth  days.  They  are  used  as  it 
were  by  anticipation.  If  Moses  meant  to  express  the  actual 
duration  of  twenty-four  hours,  what  other  more  pre<dBe  words 
could  he  make  use  of?  Moreover,  in  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  when  he  is  enforcing  the  Sabbatical  precept  he 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  days  of  the  week  and 
tliosc  of  the  creation,  "  Six  days  ahalt  thou  labour  and  do  all 
thy  works,  but  on  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  ihe 
Lord  thy  God.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
eartli,  and  all  things  that  are  in  them,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day,  therefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it."  If  the  meaning  were  not  the  same,  how  could 
the  analogy  bold  good,  or  where  would  be  the  lenity  of  his 
inference  ? 

We  should  therefore  be  disposed  to  prefer  another  intei^ 

*  "  Kondum  exploratum  est,  utTum  acx  dies  de  quibiu,  Qco.  i.  nt  MRUO  in 
enarmnilB  rerum  creBtionem  sint  rtien,  sex  dies  nktiiralei,  anpotin*,  Mi  Imfe- 
Unuiiiatic  atqiie  indvliniUF,  plurium  aut  dierum  ant  annonim  periodi.  patroni 
hujus  poslerioris  sent«uli(e  oicunL  '  Si  non  solum  PhUoni  JoMO^  aed  at  (3e- 
tnenti  Alex.  Ori|^ni.'  Procojiio  Gazrndi  ac  preserljiii  Aneiutiiio  Keoit  Mln 
fide  sex  dips  creadonis  ollegoricc  interpretari,  ac  totam  creatioDia  opw  nKMWOto 
temporis  pxpletutn  a.'js^rore,  si  nbsqite  temeritulin  noU  Sanctil*  Budbciim  LlV- 


dunensia,  Tonii,  Serrv,  Mocedo,  Bi-rti  aliiqu?  oandem  senteptiain  Umi  potMiuat, 
si  non  admodum  dimcitcm  cxposilionem  primi  Genescos  capitil,  C4*t*Blu  ** 
Melcbiar  Canus  impune  iledonint,  apcrtn  consequitur,  nihil  obean  goo  nimaa 
eipositio  de  sex  periodia  indciprminuiis,  admitutur,  eo  magj*  qnod  &  Ango*- 
tinus  specintitn  decent,  nil  temere  pronuncinnduin,  cimnatnnB  dMnBOoa- 
tionis,  sic  cnim  loquitur.  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  i.  cap.  G.  '  Qui  diet 
aut  pcrdiliicilc  nobis,  aiit  eliam  impos^ibile  est  eoji^tarc,  qoaato 

"  Ilsnc  pxposilioiicm  qiiun  nan  pnuei  ex  recentioribui  thea' 
pretibus  tiientur,  noa  ncquc  amplectlmus  neque  respuimna. 
est  in  pncscnCia  dicere,  ejusmodi  sentCDtiani,  non  aoha  *aba jIA  Mtf iH^  iia|Bt 
Irmtritata  mda  dofendi  posse."— />(r7W  fhrdogia,  toI.  iii.  p.  82. 

Wp  Hhonid  suppose  it  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readera  AM  F.  PmBTIIS  If 
the  prnfessor  of  theolDgy  in  the  Boman  College. 
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pretatlon,  which  we  perceive  to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground 
among  Catholic  theologians.*    According  to  this  supposition, 
the  six  days  were  of  ordinary  solar  duration,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  phenomena  of  geology  were  produced  before  they 
commenced,  and  during  a  period  which  may  have  elapsed 
between  the  beginning,  when  all  things  were  called  forth 
from   nothing,   and  the  formation  of  the  present  order  of 
things,  as  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.     It  dis- 
connects, in  the  order  of  time,  the  first  verse  from  those  that 
immediately  follow,  and  maintains  that  a  long,  and  to  us  im- 
measureable,  interval  took  place  between  them.     The  present 
formation  of  the  earth  is  related  immediately  after  the  creation, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  believe  that  it  was  immedi- 
ately consequent  thereon.     "  In  the.  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth"  is  the  prelude  by  which  the  sacred 
writer  commences  his  narrative,  and  in  which  he  vindicates 
the  power  and  sovereignty  of  God.     But  how  far  that  event 
preceded  the  events  recorded  in  the  next  sentence,  or  how 
many  revolutions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  may  have  taken 
place  upon  its  surface,  or  by  how  many  dread  and  fearful 
convulsions  these  changes  were  brought  about,  it  is  not  given 
to  us  to  know.     Compare  the  beginning  of  Genesis  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  how  striking  is  the 
resemblance  between  them?     If  the  words  of  the  apostle 
were  the  only  record  of  the  antecedent  world  that  reached 
our  time,  if  the  documents  of  sacred  and  profane  history 
were  destrojred,   would  it  not  be  as  rational  to  conclude, 
that  the  mission  of  the  Baptist  followed  immediately   or 
shortly  after  the  beginning  there  mentioned,   as  to   infer 
that  the  work  of  the   six  days  followed  immediately   on 
the  creation  of  the  world  ?     If  a  traveller,  with  no  know- 
ledge of  an  earlier  order  of  things,  and  no  other  document 
to  guide  him,  were  to  be  cast  on  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and 
to  contemplate   for  the  first  time  the  monuments  of  the 
cities  of  the  Nile  and  the  wondrous  achievements  of  the 
Pharaoh's,  would  he  not  be  justified  in  inferring  that  these 
were  the  works  of  men  who  lived  before  that  period,  and  that 
the  world  was  older  than  he  was  wont  to  believe  ?     Having 
obtained  suflScient  evidence,  would  he  not  be  justified  in  dis- 
connecting statements  which,  in  his  ignorance,  he  had  supposed 
to  be  immediately  consequent  upon  one  another  ?  It  is  no  un- 
usual thing  in   Scripture  to  have   events   thus  intimately 
connected  in  the  narrative  which  were  separated  by  others,  and 
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which  occurred  only  after  long  and  distant  intervals ;  and  our 
Scripture  readers  will  not  fail  to  bring  many  such  to  their 
recollection.  The  object  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  as  we 
before  observed,  was  man.  The  vicissitudes  by  which 
the  earth  was  remotely  prepared  for  his  reception,  did 
not  immediately  appertain  to  its  purpose,  and  may  have 
been,  j)crhaps,  therefore  omitted,  as  it  omits  any  mention 
of  the  angelic  spirits,  of  their  creation,  their  attributes,  their 
partial  defection  and  forfeiture  of  their  glorious  inherit- 
ance. These  are  intimately  connected  with  man;  they  are 
united  in  many  and  close  relations  with  him,  and  have 
many  important  functions  to  discharge  in  the  Divine  eco- 
nomy ;  yet  is  there  no  mention  of  them  in  the  record  of  the 
Divine  creations.  How  much  less  surprising  it  is,  that  Moses 
should  have  passed  over  in  silence  other  less  important,  and  less 
noble  forms  of  exist<^nce,  and  made  no  mention  of  the  Igna- 
nodon,  and  the  Pterodactylus,  and  the  Plesiosaurus,  or  the 
other  monsters  of  the  olden  time.  The  creation  of  all  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  material  world,  we  believe  to  have  been 
instantaneous ;  its  subsequent  organization,  to  have  been 
various,  and  successive, — produced  and  destroyed  at  different 
times,  and  it  may  be,  for  anything  that  we  know,  regulated 
by  laws  of  combination  and  of  motion,  different  in  intensity, 
if  not  in  kind,  from  anything  now  in  existence ;  though  this 
difference  can  be,  with  our  present  knowledge,  nothing  more 
than  a  conjecture.  The  simultaneous  creation  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  material  universe,  seems  to  be  declared 
by  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes :  "  creavit  omnia  sinml,**  and  in 
the  words  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  held  under 
Innocent  III:  '^Firma  fide  credendum  est,  Deum  ab 
initio  temporis,  simul  utramque  de  nihilo  condidisse  naturam, 
spiritualem  et  corpoream,  Angelicam  et  mundanam/'  In  con- 
formity with  this  express  and  solemn,  and  we  should  think, 
decisive  declaration,  A  Lapide,  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
fir8t  chapter  of  Genesis,  says,  "  Deus  proprie  prime  die  tantom 
creavit  omnia  creanda,  reliquis  vero  diebus  non  creavit  aedcre- 
ata  formavit  et  exornavit."  Hence  it  is,  that  the  word  which  is 
translated  "  creavit "  is  used  in  the  first  verse  only,  and  is 
not  met  with  again  imtil  we  arrive  at  the  creation  of  man. 
This  would  imply  a  distinction  between  the  nature  of  the  act 
described  in  the  first  and  subsequent  verses,  and  that  while 
the  first  was  a  creation  from  nothing,  the  other  was  a  making 
r)f  new  forms  and  combinations  out  of  already  existing  ele- 
ments. The  commentator  now  alluded  to  says,  in  like  man* 
ner,  with  reference  to  the  evoking  of  light,  "  PTota  hanc  Inoem 
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proprie  non  fuisse  creatam,  quia  Deus  primo  die  creavit  omuem 
materiam/'  The  light  may  have  been  in  existence  before 
this  command  was  issued,  and  the  sun  and  moon  may  have 
been  in  the  vault  of  heaven  before  they  were  bid  to  shine, 
and  yet  can  be  strictly  and  truly  said  to  be  made  for  the  earth 
when  the  specific  purpose  of  illumining  the  earth  was  ap- 
pointed for  them.  They  may  have  shone  on  many  a  monster 
of  form  uncouth,  and  guided  on  its  way  many  a  creature,  of 
former  times,  and  of  other  conditions  of  our  globe.  We  know 
that  some  luminary  must  have  shone  on  the  forms  of  organic 
life  which  are  found  in  the  primitive  and  secondary  strata, 
for  these  have  the  organs  of  vision  as  powerfully  developed 
as  those  of  the  present  time,  and  we  cannot  suppose  these 
faculties  to  have  been  given  by  infinite  wisdom  in  vain.  But 
when  the  earth  was  bemg  prepared  for  man,  they  got  another 
and  a  nobler  purpose ;  they  were  made  to  light  and  to  comfort 
him,  and  to  be  to  him  as  signs  for  days  and  for  seasons,  and 
for  years.  It  is  thus  that  the  serpent  was  made  to  creep  upon 
its  breast  because  of  the  fall  of  man ;  for  that  which  was  its 
natural  condition  before  then  became  its  punishment.  It  is  thus 
thatGrod  placed  His  bow  in  the  clouds  as  a  sign  to  Noah,  though 
it  must  have  been  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  laws  of 
refraction  throughout  all  time;  but  it  was  a  mere  natural 
phenomenon  before,  and  it  became  invested  with  a  purpose, 
and  pregnant  with  a  symbolical  meaning  to  the  patriarch  and 
his  posterity.  It  is  thus  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  planetary 
bodies  may  be  considered  to  be  made  when  they  acquired  a  pur- 
pose to  fulfil  in  the  natural  economy  of  our  globe.  They 
may  have  existed  before,  but  they  did  not  exist  for  man. 

According  to  this  interpretation,  therefore,  the  following 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  creation.  In 
the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  calling 
forth  from  nothing  the  material  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  in  their  full  integrity  the  angelic  intelligences 
with  which  the  heavens  are  filled.  The  material  creation  was 
then  subjected  to  various  laws,  moulded  into  various  forms, 
and  made  to  minister  to  many  a  purpose  hidden  from  human 
scrutiny.  But  in  what  manner  these  objects  were  effected, 
whether  by  an  instantaneous  exercise  of  power,  or,  as  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  tenour  of  God's  works,  by  a  gradual 
increase  and  growth,  and  by  what  agency,  or  the  operation  of 
what  laws  their  destruction  was  in  part  or  entirely  effected,  and 
for  what  immediate  end,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  a  preparation  for  that  yet 
nobler  and  more  perfect  being  by  which  in  after  times  the 
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earth  was  to  be  inhabited,  and  for  whose  use  and  benefit  the 
products  of  even  the  remotest  period  were  destined.  There 
was  no  human  eye  to  contemplate  the  shewing  forth  of  the 
Divine  power  and  wisdom,  but  there  were  celestial  intelligences 
to  witness  and  adore,  and  many  a  bright  spirit  and  child  of 
God  to  sing  with  joj  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
laid.  When  the  last  great  series  of  events,  immediatelj  pre- 
ceding the  present  order  of  things,  was  completed,  and  the 
vast  globe  itself  was  convulsed  to  its  centre  by  the  power  of 
that  Divine  command,  which  went  forth,  as  it  shall  again,  to 
proclaim  that  the  former  things  were  to  be  no  more,  and  ^lat 
all  things  were  to  be  made  new,  the  relations  that  existed  be- 
tween it  and  the  planetair  orbs  became  disturbed,  the  trans- 
mission of  light  impeded,  the  very  luminiferous  ether,  by 
whose  undulations  light  is  produced,  became  torpid  and  inac- 
tive ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  there  was  flarlcn^i^  on 
the  face  of  the  deep,  in  which  earth  and  sea  and  the  remains 
of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  existence,  and  every  green  tree  and 
shub,  were  confusedly  mixed  up  together,  Tnen  came  the 
creative  Spirit  brooding  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  the 
voice  heralding  the  dawn  of  our  present  world :  **  Let  there 
be  light,  and  tnere  was  light,"  quickening  into  activity  and 
motion  once  more  that  fluid  which  science  has  demonstrated  to 
be  the  medium  of  light,  and  to  be  distinct  from  any  of  those 
heavenly  bodies  whose  influence  can  impart  to  it  the  nndnl*- 
tions  by  which  the  sensation  of  light  is  caused.  Hence  the 
possibility  of  an  evening  and  a  morning  on  the  first  day.  On 
the  second,  God  made  the  firmament  or  terrestrial  atmosphere^ 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  earth  are  divided  from  those  that 
arc  above  the  earth.  On  the  third  day  was  the  separation  of 
land  and  sea ;  on  the  fourth  the  sun  and  moon  became  visible; 
on  the  fifth  the  living  and  creeping  things  of  the  waters,  and 
the  winged  fowls  according  to  their  kind  On  the  sixth  the 
beasts  and  cattle  of  the  earth ;  and  when  all  was  completed 
and  seen  to  be  good,  God  made  man  to  His  own  image  and 
likeness,  and  gave  him  power  and  dominion  over  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea. 

Tliis  is  the  opinion  adopted  by  Dr.  Wiseman. 

"  Had  the  scripture,"  he  says,  "allowed  no  interval  between 
creation  and  organization,  but  declared  that  they  were  simul- 
taneous, or  closely  consecutive  acts,  we  should  perhaps  Iwye 
stood  perplexed  between  its  assertions  and  modem  discoTeriee. 
But  when,  instead  of  this,  it  leaves  an  undecided  interval  be- 
tween the  two,  nay,  more,  informs  us  that  there  was  a  state 
of  confusion  and  conflict ;  of  waste  and  darkness,  and  a  went 
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of  a  proper  basin  for  the  sea,  which  then  would  cover 
first  one  part  of  the  earth  then  another ;  we  may  truly  say 
that  the  geologist  reads  in  these  few  lines  the  history  of  the 
earth,  such  as  his  monuments  have  recorded  it, — a  series  of 
disruptions,  elevations  and  dislocations,  sudden  inroads  of  the 
unchained  element,  entombing  successive  generations  of  am- 
phibious animals ;  calm,  but  unexpected  subsidences  of  the 
waters,  embalming  in  their  various  beds  their  myriads  of 
aquatic  inhabitants ;  alternations  of  sea  and  land  and  fresh- 
water lakes ;  an  atmosphere  obscured  by  dense  aquatic  vapours, 
which,  by  gradual  absorption  in  the  waters,  was  cleared  away, 
and  produced  the  pervading  mass  of  calcareous  formations,  till 
at  length  came  the  last  YQW(A\x\\on  preparatory  for  our  creation ; 
when  the  earth,  being  now  suflBciently  broken  for  that  beau- 
tiful diversity  which  God  intended  to  bestow  on  it,  or  to  pro- 
duce the  lanamarks  and  barriers  which  His  foreseeing  counsels 
had  designed,  the  work  of  ruin  was  suspended,  save  for  one 
more  great  scourge,  and  the  earth  remained  in  that  state  of 
gloomy  prostration  from  which  it  was  recalled  by  the  reproduce 
tion  of  light,  and  the  subsequent  work  of  the  six  days'  cre- 
ation.'''—Vol.  i.  p.  309. 

The  omission  in  this  narrative  of  any  thing  that  had  no 
immediate  and  necessary  connection  with  its  moral  purpose,  is, 
in  our  minds,  a  special  instance  of  that  infinite  wisdom  which 
presided  over  and  directed  its  inspired  author.  If  he  had 
spoken  to  his  people,  or  to  the  people  however  learned  of  his 
time  ;  or  yet  more,  if  he  had  spoken  to  the  people  of  modem 
times,  before  scientific  research  had  laid  bare  the  secrets  of  the 
earth,  or  the  forms  of  life  with  which  the  earth  formerly  teemed; 
if  he  had  spoken  to  them  of  the  paleotherium  and  the  icthyo- 
saurus,  those  great  monsters  of  the  ancient  world ;  if  he  had  had 
a  chapter  on  the  stupendous  dimensions  of  theiguanodon,  and 
a  paragraph  on  the  seemingly  incongruous  properties  of  the 
pterodactylus,  would  the  details  seem  credible  to  an  ignorant 
and  unscientific  generation  ?  Would  not  his  history  seem  to 
surpass  in  absurdity  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Koran,  or  the  insti- 
tutes of  Menu?  The  very  avataras  of  Buddha,  or  the 
transmigrations  of  Vishnu,  would  seem  more  reasonable  and 
more  worthy  of  belief.  If  Voltaire  had  found  it  laid  down 
in  Genesis,  before  science  seemed  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact,  that  such  things  formerly  existed  on  the  earth,  that  the 
vegetation  of  England  was  more  luxuriant,  and  its  climate 
warmer  than  it  is  now  beneath  the  line ;  if  he  had  found  there 
one-half  of  what  is  now  generally  admitted,  what   a  rich 
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annoury  would  it  not  have  furnished  him  for  his  unholy  pur- 

Eosos  ?  It  was,  therefore,  wise, — and  it  argued  a  more  than 
uman  prudence  in  the  sacred  writer, — to  pass  them  over  in 
silence,  and  to  leave  them  unnoticed  and  unknown  until  the 
persevering  zeal  of  other  times  revealed  them  to  the  world. 
His  narrative,  if  it  did  not  make  known  their  existence*  so 
neither  did  it  place  any  impediment  to  their  admission  when 
science  was  to  admit  them  within  its  privileged  domain. 

The  supposition  which  we  have  advanced  with  regard  to 
the  existence  and  mutations  of  the  earth  during  long  and  to 
us  unknown  periods  of  time,  before  the  work  of  the  six  days 
commenced,  is  by  no  means  new.  It  was  so  believed  by  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  able  of  the  early  Cmistiim 
fathers.*  It  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  suggested  by  Perrerius, 
in  his  learned  commentaries  on  Genesis,  and  has  been  adopted, 
as  we  have  just  now  seen,  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  and  by  the 
learned  editors  of  the  admirable  work  the  Cursus  Campleiut 
Sacrw  Scrlpiurce.  It  satisfactorily  meets  all  the  requirements 
of  science  without  offering  violence  to  the  obvious  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  It  may  be  objected  to  us  that 
the  extended  period  and  the  remote  antiquity  to  which  the 
creation  is  thus  assigned  (if  the  word  antiquity  be  at  all  appli- 
cable to  the  measureless  extent  of  duration  which  the  neoes- 
sary  geological  time  requires),  are  not  in  fit  accordance  with 
the  position  which  man  occupies  with  respect  to  it,  and  it  may 
seem  unreasonable  to  admit  that  the  earth  has  been  for 
ages  the  abode  of  living  beings  while  man  is  but  lately 
arrived  upon  its  surface.  If  the  earth  was  made  for  hnn»  as 
we  are  assured  it  was,  why  was  he  not  placed  upon  it  before? 
The  same,  or  a  similar  objection  was  made,  if  our  readers  re- 
collect, to  the  truths  of  astronomical  science,  when  the  depths 


*  The  following  are  the  words  of  Origen :  "  Nos  vero  conseqnenter  retponde* 
bitnus,  obscryentes  regtilam  pietatis  etdicentes  quouiam  non  tunc  priimim,eaD 
visibilcm  istum  munduin  fecit  Deus  cepcrit  operari,  sed  aiout  post  oommtioimK 
hujus  crit  alius  inundus,  ita  et  antequam  hie  esset,  fiUBse  aliM  credumu."^ 
Periarchony  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

Huet,  cninmenting  on  these  words  of  Origen,  says,  **  Bfateriam  witflni  a  Deo 
ante  mundiim  creatam,  posucrunt  Philo,  Tatianiis,  XiOCtantitita  el  allies  qua 
mundum  p  )Stea  fabricaverit/' — Origeniana,  lib.  ii.  questlo  IS. 

Compan  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  which  state  tbat  the  material 
and  spiritu  il  worlds  were  create<l  tog;ether,  with  the  following  <tf  St.  Jcroino^ 
lib.  i.  in  K|  ist  ad  Titum.  '*  Sex  milUa  necdum  nostri  orbis  impleator  anni  ci 
quantas  prias  icteniitati's,  quanta  tempora^  quautaa  saecnlomm  origiiiea  ftdiie 
arbitrandur.i  est,  in  quibus  angeli,  Throni,  Dominationes  oeteiMiie  Tirtatea 
servierint  Doo  et  absque  temporum  Wcibus  absque  meDBuria  Deo  jnbcBla 
sistcrint." 
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of  space  were  first  examined  with  the  telescope^  and  suns  and 
systems,  surpassing  in  beauty  and  magnificence  even  our  own, 
were  seen  scattered  over  the  fields  of  space  in  multitudinous 
profusion.  It  was  said  then,  as  it  is  said  now,  that  the  dimin- 
ished position  which  man  was  made  to  occupy  in  the  immen- 
sity of  God'*s  works,  was  also  a  diminishing  of  the  dignity 
which  religion  ascribed  to  him,  and  was  an  argument  against  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  redeemed  by  an  incarnate  God.  Why, 
it  was  asked,  should  the  inhabitant  of  a  second  or  third-rate 
planet  in  the  solar  system,  which  system  is  itself  but  a  minute 
speck  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  created  universe,  invisible 
perhaps  to  the  eye  of  an  individual  residing  in  some  distant 
star,  be  favoured  by  such  a  wondrous  deed  of  mercy  ?  And 
were  man  to  rest  his  claim  to  that  favour,  or  to  rely  for  the 
truth  of  that  mystery  on  his  own  excellence,  or  the  importance 
of  the  position  he  holds  in  the  scale  of  creation,  it  would  be 
an  argument  conclusive  against  him.  But  his  claim,  if  so  it  can 
be  called,  is  of  a  far  other  kind  and  ^rived  from  a  different 
principle,  and  becomes  so  much  the  stronger  as  science  extends 
its  empire.  His  title  is  derived  from  his  own  helplessness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  the  infinite  love  and 
mercy  of  Him  who  came  from  heaven  to  save.  If  that  love 
could  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  human  feeling,  if  it  were 
to  save  only  the  nobler  being  and  abandon  the  less  noble  to 
destruction ;  if  it  were  to  be  inclined  to  mercy  because  of  the 
high  qualities  of  that  being  towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  it 
might  be  such  as  man  could  conceive  and  estimate,  but  it 
would  not  be  the  mercy  of  God.  It  would  not  be  that  mercy 
of  which  man  knoweth  not  the  heigh th  nor  depth,  not  length 
nor  breadth, — a  mercy  which  left  the  angels  to  perish  while  it 
redeemed  men,  which  left  the  ninety-nine  sheep  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  seek  the  poor  truant, — it  may  be  the  least  valuable  of  the 
flock,  that  strayed  away  ;  which  preferred  the  dying  thief  on 
Calvary  to  the  great  and  the  beautiful  and  the  accomplished 
that  it  could  have  chosen  from  Jerusalem.  The  more  you 
diminish  man's  place  in  the  scale  of  the  Creator's  works,  and 
the  more  science  expands  that  creation  in  widening  circles 
around  him,  the  more  his  redemption  becomes  in  harmony 
with  that  Creator's  attributes,  and  the  deeper  and  more  grate- 
ful the  impression  which  is  left  upon  the  mind  for  that  love 
which  rescued  him  from  his  calamitous  doom.  The  more  you 
prove  that  there  is  no  measurable  proportion  between  the  Re- 
deemer and  the  redeemed,  the  more  will  that  redemption  be 
in  keeping  with  the  charity  which  passeth  all  human  under- 
standing, and  whose  ways  we  believe  to  be  incomprehensible. 
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The  same  conceasion  which  we  make  to  the  requireraenta 
of  astronomy  with  respect  to  apace,  it  is  scarcely  fair  io  refuse 
to  geology  with  respect  to  time,  when  the  ascprtaioed  facta 
require  that  concession.  How  far  soever  removed  the  hea- 
venly bodies  may  be  from  our  earth,  we  know  not  what 
influeace  they  may  exercise  In  the  adjustment  and  stability  of 
its  movemeats ;  and  though  destined  to  fulfil  other  objects  in 
the  economy  of  creationj  it  will  still  be  true  to  aay  that  they 
were  appointed  for  the  use  of  men.  So  also  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  of  geology,  however  remote  the  period  at 
vrhich  the  Q;lobe  had  its  origin ;  and  though  the  atratiScation 
and  mineral  structure  of  its  surface  may  have  required  many 
successive  revolutions  and  long  periods  of  time  for  their  pro- 
,  duction,  it  is  still  true  that  they  ministered  to  the  purposes  of 
man.  This  may  have  been  (if  even  no  other  immediate  or 
ulterior  object  was  attained)  the  course  and  mode  adopted  to 
prepare  the  earth  for  his  use,  and  comfort  and  subsietencc. 
The  coal  which  diffuses  warmth  round  hia  hearth,  the  glitter- 
ing gem  which  lends  its  charm  to  the  cheek  of  beauty,  the 
useful  and  ornamental  metala  which  arc  necessary  for  the 
wants  of  civilized  society,  the  marble  which  he  employs  for 
his  artistic  ]>urposeB,  the  stone  with  which  he  constnicts  his 
dwellings,  the  limestone  with  which  he  fertilizes  the  earth, 
aay,  the  very  earth  on  which  he  treads,  and  fram  which  he 
draws  subsistence,  were  all  prefKired  by  long  and  laborious 
processes  by  the  agents,  animate  and  inanimate,  of  God's 
bounUful  providence,  and  at  remote  times,  when  only  the  far- 
seeing  eye  of  God  could  tell  for  what  final  purpose  they  were 
destined, 

We  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  this  important  subject.  Wc 
could  wish  that  our  limits  permitted  us  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  of  central  heat,  without  which  our 
notice  must  be  imperfect.  But  we  think  that  it  is  not  here 
that  the  really  serious  diflSculty  is  to  be  met  witli,  and,  there- 
fore, have  the  leas  hesitation  in  passing  it  by  for  the  pre- 
sent unnoticed.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
Mosaic  narrative  presents  no  serious,  much  leas  inaurmount- 
able,  impediment  to  the  admission  or  onward  progress  of 
geologic^il  science.  In  its  infancy,  and  when  it  served  to  fur- 
nish ttie  materials  of  many  a  theory  to  dreaming  visionaries, 
and  invi'st  them  with  the  name  and  semblance  of  philosophy, 
it  was  c:ilculated  and  deserved  to  excite  hostility,  as  well  aa 
to  provr>ke  opposition,  from  the  ill-regulated  and  illegitimate 
mode  of   inquiry   which  it  adopted.     The  more  sdcntiiio 
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truth  is  known,  the  more  perceptible  becomes  its  harmony 
with  that  which  is  revealed.  But  we  should  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  the  researches  of  geology  can  never  unfold  to  us 
the  perfect  and  uniform  system  of  our  globe.  It  may  turn 
up  a  page  or  decypher  a  sentence  in  the  great  book  of  nature, 
but  it  can  never  spread  out  the  whole  (what  science  is  there 
that  can  ?) ;  and  in  the  part  that  remains  unexplored  may  not 
some  fossil  or  phenomenon  exist,  which  would  either  confirm 
or  unsettle  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  admitted  as 
certain.  We  should,  therefore,  proceed  onward  with  caution, 
gladly  receiving  any  addition  to  our  previous  stock  of  infor- 
mation, journeying  hopingly  and  perseveringlv,  but  yet  with 
a  salutary  diffidence.  To  take  a  metaphor  from  itself,  we 
would  say  that  the  progress  of  geology  has  been  like  that 
of  its  own  formations.  In  its  eocene  period,  truths  and 
established  principles,  like  the  fossil  types  of  the  existing 
order,  begin  to  dawn  upon  us,  and  to  present  themselves  the 
matin  harbingers  of  knowledge.  Then  come,  slowly  and  by 
degrees,  the  pliocene  period,  in  which  these  truths  and  princi- 
ples present  themselves  in  greater  abundance,  and  of  a  more 
decided  character.  Shall  we  say  that  we  have  yet  reached 
the  miocene,  in  which  the  ascertained  truths  are  to  prepon- 
derate over,  and  exceed  in  number,  the  unknown  ?  or  can  it 
be  that  we  are  yet  to  see  our  present  systems  again  exploded, 
and  the  human  mind,  like  the  Sysiphus  of  Grecian  story, 
doomed  again  to  the  same  sad  round  of  toil,  and  thought,  and 
fruitless  investigation  ?  for  has  it  not  been  said  of  man,  and 
of  the  earth  on  which  he  treads,  "  Mundum  tradidit  disputa- 
tionibus  eorum,  ut  non  cognoscat  homo  opus  quod  opera tus 
est  Deus  ab  initio  usque  ad  finem  ?'' 


Art.  IV. — Report  of  the  Recent  State  Trials,      Edited  by 
Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Trevor.     Dublin:  1844. 

IT  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  trial  of  O'Connell 
and  his  so-called  co-conspirators,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  state 
of  Ireland  at  the  time,  the  great  talent  arrayed  for  the  defence 
of  the  traversers,  the  unexampled  attention  paid  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, not  only  in  Ireland  and  England,  but  in  France 
and  America;  the  great  name  that  appeared  as  a  traverser 
on  the  front  of  the  indictment ; — all  conspired  to  give  that 
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trial  a  })crmanGnt  position  on  the  page  of  history,  as  well  as 
in  the  library  of  the  statesman  and  lawyer.  It  took  place  at 
an  auspicious  time.  There  was  no  contemporaneous  erent 
to  divide  the  public  interest  with  it.  There  was  peace  abroad, 
and  no  topic  of  paramount  imj)ortance  to  agitate  the  public 
mind  at  home.  The  press  was  at  its  wit's  end  to  furnish 
food  for  the  craving  appetites  of  its  supporters.  The  royal 
progresses,  the  speeches  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and 
even  the  diverting  vagaries  of  the  inimitable  Lord  Brougham 
himself,  had  ceased  to  attract  the  palled  attention  of  the 
newspai)cr-reading  community.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Where  was  some  new  excitement — an  atrocious  murder  or 
an  ^meute — to  be  looked  for?  All  eyes  were  turned  towards 
Ireland  in  expectation  and  in  hope. 

The  year  1843  was  a  remarkable  one  in  the  annals  of  that 
ill-governed  country.  Tory  misrule,  and  the  growing  auda- 
city of  the  Orange  party,— who,  under  the  milder  appellation 
of  Conservatives,  changing  their  name  but  not  their  nature, 
had  obtruded  themselves  into  the  high  places  of  the  land, — ^had 
fostered  the  seeds  of  general  discontent.  The  Whig  party, 
magnificent  in  their  promises,  but  scant  in  their  performances, 
had  failed  to  stifle  the  growing  wish  for  domestic  legislation. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded  them,  and  intended,  we  verily 
believe,  had  his  party  permitted  him,  to  try  a  conciliatory 
policy  towards  Ireland.  The  moment,  however,  that  Abra- 
ham Brewster  entered  upon  the  duties  of  law-adviser  to  the 
Castle,  it  became  evident  tliat  no  change  would  be  made  in 
the  old  Tory  tactique,  and  that  the  happiness  and  well-^being 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ireland  would  again 
be  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  machinations  of  a  few. 

The  cloud  that  had  so  long  hovered  over  the  mountain  now 
burst  upon  the  plain.  The  cry  for  Bepeal  became  louder 
and  more  general.  Meeting  followed  meeting  in  quick  suc- 
cession. The  ordinary  names  of  such  assemblies,  parish, 
county,  and  aggregate,  were  found  unsuitable;  and,  in  a 
happy  moment,  the  Times  designated  them  Monster  MeeHngs^ 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  name  insured  its  universal 
acceptance.  The  public  mind  was  stirred  from  its  lowest 
depths.  Vague  and  indefinite  hopes  of  change  filled  men^s 
thoughts.  Huge  n)a.'=ses  of  the  peasantry,  sober,  peaceable, 
and  detcrminccl,  met  together  in  the  North,  still  laif^r  in  the 
South  and  West ;  and  the  largest  of  all  assembled  under  the 
eye  of  the  viceroy,  and  beside  the  seat  of  the  government 
itself.     One  master  spirit  regulated  all.     In  whatever  part  of 
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the  island  those  assemblies  took  place,  the  name  of  O^Connell 
was  on  the  banners,  his  praises  were  in  men's  mouths,  his 
speeches  were  the  attraction.    No  victorious  general  ever  was 

Seeted  with  so  many  and  such  enthusiastic  ovations.  Ire- 
id  presented  an  extraordinary  study  to  the  philosopher. 
With  a  population  the  poorest  and  most  destitute  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  she  poured  in  thousands  of  pounds  into  the 
coffers  of  the  association.  Apparently  left  to  themselves  and 
to  their  own  impulses  by  the  government,  they  met  in  count- 
less numbers,  without  making  the  slighest  attack  on  the 
Eersons  or  property  of  their  opponents.  Old  men  shook  their 
eads  at  those  peaceful  meetings.  It  was  not  so  in  their  early 
days :  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  would  then  equally  end  in  a 
quarrel.  They  saw  the  foreshadowing  of  some  fearful  event 
in  this  unwonted  quietude.  They  began  to  turn  over  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  speculated 
on  an  outbreak.  They  forgot,  that  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment was  O'Connell,  and  that  his  weapons  were  those  of 
peace,  and  of  peace  alone.  It  became  evident,  that  the 
movement  would  not  pass  away,  as  a  mere  idle  pageant.  It 
must  either  be  arrested  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  executive, 
be  checked  by  timely  concession,  or  end  in  the  unconditional 
granting  of  what  the  Irish  people  demanded.  The  second 
course  would  have  been  the  one  taken  by  the  Whigs,  the 
former  was  the  policy  of  the  Tories. 

The  lion  of  England  was  roused  at  length,  cabinet  meetings 
were  convened; — the  lord-lieutenant  hastened  back  to  Ire- 
land;— the  Clontarf  meeting  was  proclaimed.  War-steamers 
and  forced  marches  brought  together  a  monster  meeting  of 
British  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery;  O'Connell  and  the 
other  traversers  were  arrested,  and  the  world  looked  calmly 
on  at  a  trial,  in  which  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  the  island  sympathized  with  the  accused.  The  question 
at  issue  had  an  interest  beyond  Ireland :  a  check  was  threat- 
ened to  the  onward  march  of  free  opinions  everywhere.  The 
French  king  and  the  Russian  Autocrat  were  as  interested  in 
the  result  as  the  Irish  peasant.  The  press  of  France  and 
England  had  their  reporters  in  the  gallery  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  and  the  news  of  each  day's  proceedings  was  looked 
for  with  the  most  intense  interest  in  America. 

If  ever  there  was  a  case,  then,  that  should  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  an  honourable  and  fair  spirit,  this  was  the  case. 
No  small  manoeuvres,  no  pettifogging  tricks,  should  have 
disgraced  the  conduct  of  such  a  trial.     Every  little  rivulet 
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that  goea  to  feed  Uie  OTeat  stream  of  justice  ahoulcl  have  been 
free  from  pollution.  The  puniBhrnent  of  the  accused  is  not  the 
object  of  the  criminal  law,  but  the  reformation  of  the  com- 
munity. The  slightest  imputation  on  the  faimeaa  of  a  trial, 
defeats  the  end  for  which  it  is  originated.  We  pity  the  con- 
victed and  execrate  his  accuser.  At  the  very  outset  of  this 
trial,  n  fraud,  or  »  mistake!  as  injurious  as  a  fraud,  was  per- 
petrated on  the  accused:  a  number  of  names,  by  an  ki^ 
toward  accident !  disappeared  from  the  jury  list.  It  is  stated, 
by  the  traversers,  that  there  were  sixty.  It  is  admitted,  by 
the  crown,  that  there  were  twenty-four,  and  three-fourths 
of  those  Catholics,  although  the  relative  proportion  of  Catho- 
lics to  Frotestanta  on  the  entire  list  was  as  one  to  three. 
Taking  this  fact  in  connexion  with  the  refusal  to  allow  the 
name  of  a  single  Catholic  to  remain  upon  the  special  jury 
list  aa  struck,  now  strange  if  the  omission  was  accidental ! 
If  it  was  not  fraudulent,  at  least,  how  likely  was  it  to  preju- 
dice the  traversers  on  their  trial  I  The  &ct  was  discoveted  in 
time ;  the  crown  was  urged  to  set  the  matter  right,  and 
refused.  They  bad  a  jury  to  their  mind,  and  would  not 
forego  their  advantage  That  it  was  instrumental  in  obtun- 
ing  ue  verdict  they  ultimately  obtained  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  ia  equally  true,  that  it  took  awny  from  that  verdict  all 
moral  weight.  Truly  did  Mr.  Henn,  himself  a  Tory  and  a 
judge,  remark,  that  "  Punishment  inflicted  in  consequence  of 
such  n  verdict,  would  be  unjust  and  oppressive  to  the  accused, 
and  amount  to  an  exercise  of  legal  tyranny  which  ought  not 
to  he  known  to  the  English  law."  The  learned  gentleman 
might  have  added,  "  except  aa  it  is  administered  in  Ireland ;" 
but  we  pass  away  from  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  with  disgust. 

Another  point  upon  which  a  clear  distinction  was  dmvn 
between  the  law  ns  administered  in  England  and  Ireland, 
was  the  refusal  to  give  t)ie  nnmes  of  the  witnesses  on  whose 
testimony  the  indictment  had  been  found.  The  application 
was  founded  on  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Gartlan,  wno  swore 
that  he  considered  the  names  essential  to  his  client's  defenoe; 
and  that  of  Mr.  Coppock,  an  English  solicitor,  who  nron 
that  it  was  the  invariable  practice  m  England  to  aflTord  this 
facility  to  the  accused.  The  motion  was  pressed  most  ably 
by  Messrs.  Whiteside  and  O'Hagan.  It  was  resisted  by  the 
Attorney- General,  and  refiised  by  the  majority  of  the  juJgi 
of  the  Queen's  Bench — Mr.  Justice  Perriu  dissenting. 
pus  over  the  otlier  motions  made  previous  to  the  trialT  ' 
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would  poaaess  little  of  interest  to  the  non-professional  reader, 
and  we  are  anxious  to  devote  all  our  available  space  to  an 
outline  of  the  trial  itself. 

The  hall  of  the  Four  Courts  ia,  generally  speaking,  a  dull 
place  enough.  It  ia  the  common  hall  for  the  two  branches  of 
the  legal  profeasion,  Kow  and  then  an  anxious  or  litigious 
client  is  seen  to  mingle  in  the  crowd  that  paces  along  its 
paveoicnt.  Seldom,  except  at  the  approach  of  the  circuits, 
are  more  than  three  or  four  persona  aeen  grouped  together ; 
and  still  more  seldom  under  its  ample  dome  does  any  great 
political  question  afford  matter  for  more  than  a  paasing 
joke,  or  an  idle  rumour.  The  approach  of  the  State  Trial 
worked  a  temporary  revolution  there.  Strange  faces  were 
seen  to  flit  across  the  ball.  Keporters  with  pallid  faces  and 
blood-ehot  eyes  were  seen  waiting  at  the  threehold  of  the 
court:  all  ordinary  busineas  aeemed  by  common  consent 
to  be  suspended.  The  excitement  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  judgment  seat  itself  The  chancellor's  secretary  waa 
seen  to  wait  in  the  Queen's  Bench  during  the  argument 
of  the  aeveral  motions,  and  to  depart  the  moment 
the  judges  gave  their  decision.  One  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  publicly  asked  from  the  bench  what  had 
been  done  in  a  certain  motion  that  day  by  the  judges  in  the 
other  court,  proving  that  even  judges  can  be  curious  aa  well 
as  other  antiquated  personages.  The  gossip  and  idle  jokes  of 
the  hall  ceased  for  a  space,  and  a  grave  and  anxious  suspense 
sat  upon  every  brow.  The  coming  trial  waa  the  common 
topic  of  converaation  with  aU, 

Neither  terror  nor  dismay  was  visible  in  the  camp  of  the 
Kepealcrs,  Many  regretted  that  the  eagle  of  the  Iriah  agi- 
tation should  be  hawked  at  by  such  owls  as  Smith  and 
Brewster.  The  Hotspurs  of  the  agitation,  who  looked  upon 
the  movement  aa  a  step  in  advance  towards  higher  aims  and 
bolder  measures,  grieved  to  find  the  public  mind  intent  ex- 
clusively on  the  coming  trial.  Many  rejoioed  that  matters 
had  come  to  ttua  iaaue.  "  The  English  government,"  said 
they,  "  are  now  on  trial,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  will 
ait  in  judgment  upon  them.  The  wronga  of  Ireland  must 
now  be  heard,  and  her  sufferings  he  known.  We  have  at 
leng^  got  a  resting  place  from  which  we  can  move  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  good  men,  of  every  oreed,  and  of  every  clime." 

Every  preliminary  ex  on  1  been  made  by  the  agents 
for  the  traversers.     Th  the  very  outset  retained 

some  *>f  f^ ''  '---^'-  Irien  bar.     They  had 
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selected  tbem  without  reference  to  their  politics  or  reli^on. 
In  points  of  eloquence,  in  bursts  of  pathos  and  humour,  and, 
we  think  we  may  add,  in  zeal  for  their  clients,  the  Irish  bar 
have  been  at  all  times  considered  superior  to  their  English 
brethren.  There  is  not  the  same  division  of  labour  in  the 
one  country  as  in  the  other.  The  paucity  of  cases  in  each 
court  compels  the  Irish  lawyer  to  range  in  search  of  business 
through  all,  and,  therefore,  however  generally  gifted  each 
may  be,  the  best  of  them  are  not  ashamed  to  yield  to  the 
leading  men  in  their  respective  courts  in  England,  in  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  branch  that  the  English  barristen 
confine  themselves  to.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  better  if  it 
were  otherwise.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  public,  to  compel 
gentlemen  to  confine  themselves  to  one  department  of  the 
law,  by  stopping  the  supplies  on  those  who  pursue  a  difierent 
course.  Until,  however,  the  "  pressure  from  without"  makes 
this  salutary  change,  it  is  clear  things  will  remain  as  they  are. 
In  criminal  cases,  however,  this  erratic  routine  of  practice^ 
so  far  from  distracting  the  attention  of  the  practitioner, 
eminently  fits  him  for  conducting  his  client's  case  with  sue* 
cess.  In  such  cases,  great  constitutional  questions  will  arise, 
to  test  the  deepest  research  of  the  most  black-letter  reader. 
Discussions  on  the  law  of  evidence  will  occur  in  every  case, 
which  require  the  advocate  to  be  acquainted  with  modem 
text  books  and  modern  reports ;  and  without  a  deep  insight 
into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart — an  insight  only  to  be 
had  from  actual  contact  with  mankind,  and  never  to  be 
learned  from  mere  books — the  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
will  ordinarily  turn  out  more  hurtful  than  serviceable  to  the 
client.  The  general  and  varied  practice  of  the  Irish  lawyer 
in  good  business  is  the  best  school  for  leamin^the  criminallaw. 

From  among  the  best  men  at  that  bar  tne  agents  for  the 
traversers  selected  their  counsel — men  on  whom  the  public 
had  long  set  the  stamp  of  their  approval,  the  only  safe  test  of 
merit. — Such  men  as  Sheil,  Henn,  Moore,  HatcheU,  White- 
side, Fitzgibbon,  and  M'Donagh.  among  the  Queen's  counsel, 
and  O'Hagan,  O'Loghlen,  and  O'Hea,  three  reial  Irish  names, 
whom  we  have  selected  from  the  stuff  gowns,  not  from  any 
love  of  alliteration,  but  for  the  sterling  merits  of  the  men, 
have  rarely  been  concerned  on  the  same  side  in  any  trial 
before  the  present.  Of  the  peculiar  merits  of  those  gentle- 
men, we  shall  not  now  speak.  We  shall  devote  some  observ»- 
tions  to  them  when  reviewing  the  speeches  made  at  the  trial 

The  chief  burden  of  the  prosecution  fell  upon  the  shonldMrs 
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of  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  and  Mr.  Brewster.  A 
number  of  other  counsel — able  and  distinguished  men,  too — 
Messrs.  Warren,  Tomb,  Freeman,  Martley,  and  Napier,  sat 
beside  the  law  officers;  but  whatever  part  they  may  have 
taken  in  private,  had  not  much  responsibility  or  labour  thrown 
on  them  during  the  progress  of  the  trial  in  court. 

No  one  expected  any  display  of  forensic  eloquence  from 
the  attorney-general,  and  no  one,  therefore,  was  disappointed. 
Ireland  had  boasted  of  having  had  law  officers  in  days  gone 
by  who  had  won  and  were  worthy  of  extended  fame.  The 
manly  bearing  and  sound  discretion  of  Saurin~the  classic 
and  imaginative  mind  of  Bushe, — and  the  vigorous  and  com- 
manding eloquence  of  Plunkett,  had  shed  a  lustre  on  the 
offices  which  they  held.  On  Smith,  Greene,  and  Brewster, 
no  shred  of  their  mantles  had  descended.  All  the  eloquence 
and  all  the  talent  was  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  traversers. 
Names  fit  to  rival  those  we  have  enumerated  above  might 
have  been  found  among  the  close  array  of  the  counsel  of  the 
accused.  Henn  might  have  paired  off  with  Saurin  ;  White- 
side may  yet  rival  Plunkett ;  and  if  his  admirers  have  not 
grossly  miscalculated  O'Hagan's  powers,  his  name  may  yet 
be  as  time-honoured  as  Bushe's.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  in  different  times,  IVIr.  Smith  might  have  made 
a  passable  law-officer.  Had  not  the  necessities  of  his  position 
compelled  him  to  take  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
might  have  passed  a  couple  of  years  as  Irish  attorney-general 
on  his  transit  to  the  bench,  with  great  satisfaction  to  himself 
and  very  little  annoyance  to  the  public.  He  would  not  have 
been  so  methodical  or  money-making  as  Blackbume,  so  safe 
as  Brady,  or  so  pains-taking  as  Pigott ;  still  he  would  have 
excited  but  little  attention,  and  perhaps  little  censure.  In  an 
evil  hour  for  his  fame,  he  got  intoParliament,  and  added 
another  to  the  numerous  list  of  Irish  lawyers,  from  Wallace 
to  Lefroy,  that  have  failed  in  that  House.  Perrin  and 
O'Loghlen,  neither  of  them  eloquent  men,  succeeded ;  but 
they  were  both  men  of  sound  discretion,  and  never  taxed  to 
any  great  extent  the  patience  of  the  House.  We  fear  the 
members  of  that  august  assembly  (we  write  in  wholesoi 
dread  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  and  the  House  fees)  are  n 
such  patient  listeners,  as  those  elderly  gentlemen  m  fl 
robes  and  ample  continuity  of  wigs,  wio  n  ve  i 
cellent  salaries  in  our  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
to  long-winded  and  prosy  arguments.  The  j 
limited  time  to  sit.     Indifferent,  therefore,  to  t 
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addresses  them.  If  Mr.  Napier's  argument  is  dull,  the  matter 
will  not  be  mended,  when  he  sita  down,  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
or  Mr.  M'Donagh  rises  to  address  them.  There  they  ait, 
like  statues  of  Patience  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  coun- 
terbalancing sweets  of  quarter-day,  would  command  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  world.  No  man  (Mr.  Napier  perhaps  excepted) 
ever  taxed  the  patience  of  those  dignitaries  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Mr.  Smith.  Once  begun,  you  would  think  the  principle 
of  perpetual  motion  liad  beon  transferred  to  his  tongue. 
He  ranged  through  black-letter  books  and  old  reports  aa  yon 
Would  through  a  garden.  Delightful  was  the  bouquet  which 
he  had  ready  to  delight  the  senaea  of  the  judges.  Here  was 
an  authority  from  the  Year  Books,  there  a  passage  from 
Noy'a  Maxims.  What  a  smile  of  triumph  would  light  up  hia 
countenance  aa  he  placed  close  to  his  eyes — (for  the  man  has 
nearly  blinded  himself  in  the  perusal  of  the  law)  some  old 
dusty  book,  which  had  slumbered  for  years  in  the  library 
undisturbed  by  other  hand  than  his.  No  man  could  approach 
him  in  the  argument  of  a  demurrer.  There  was  no  case  in 
the  books  bearing  on  this  pleasant  subject  that  he  had  not  in 
his  memory,  or  that  he  could  not,  at  least  on  a  minute's 
notice,  drag  from  its  dark  abode.  It  was  refreshing  to  see 
him  when  engaged  in  a  law  argument.  What  a  multitude  of 
authorities  were  dotted  down  in  cramp  hand  on  his  paper  I 
What  a  quantity  of  legal  missiles  had  he  not  ready  to  hurl 
at  the  judges,  or  to  fling  on  the  heads  of  his  stapified  anta- 

fonists.  Half  the  law  library  was  spread  on  the  table  before 
im,  and,  from  the  exits  and  entrances  of  attorneys'  clerks 
and  attorneys'  apprentices  book-laden,  you  would  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  other  moiety  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  Still 
he  was  never  beyond  hia  depth.  He  had  words  (such  as  they 
were,  and  they  were  peculiar  to  himself)  at  will.  In  the 
midst  of  this  labyrinth  of  eases,  he  had  a  lucid  order  of  his 
own :  he  marshalled  them  in  single  filea,  or  formed  them  into 
compact  squares,  at  his  own  mere  will  and  pleasure.  They 
were  the  slaves  of  his  lamp.  He  wended  hia  way  through 
them  rejoicing.  They  might  perplex  his  adversary  or  mystify 
the  judges ;  they  could  not  puzzle  him.  Now  and  again  you 
woiud  observe  a  strange  jumbling  of  words,  the  constant 
iteration  of  the  same  expression,  but  there  was  no  confusion 
of  ideas.  He  drew  distinctions  the  most  minute,  and  displayed 
analogies,  imperceptible  to  al]  other  eyes  than  his,  with  the 
reined  subtlety  of  an  acute  lawyer.  Still  these  were  not 
Acuities  to  fit  him  to  conduct  a  state  prosecu  '         It  is  not 
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from  Buch  blocks  that  great  crown  lawyers  are  framed.  The 
crowD  prosecutor  should  be  a  man  of  enlarged  ideas  and  of 
extended  views.  Not  only  the  legal,  but  tne  political  con- 
sequences of  a  state  prosecution,  should  be  matters  within 
his  observation  :  he  should  look  beyond  the  present  day. 
What  to  ordinary  understandings  might  seem  a  defeat,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  consider  perhaps  a  victory.  Where 
email  officials  would  chuckle  over  a  petty  advantage,  he 
should  be  inclined  to  conciliat«  public  favour,  by  yielding 
gracefully  what  it  was  in  his  power  to  withhold. 

No  one  ever  imagined  Mr.  Smith  capable  of  performiug  the 
higher  functions  of  crown  prosecutor.  Had  he  any  one  about 
him  who  could  direct  him  ?  was  now  the  question  in  every 
man's  mouth.  They  who  knew  him,  said  the  attorney- 
general  was  a  self-wiUed  man,  and  would  take  direction  from 
no  one.  The  solicitor-general  would  have  been  a  fitting 
Mentor,  but  Mr.  Greeoe  was  an  unobtrusive  man,  and  would 
only  give  advice  when  it  was  asked.  One  bold  and  forward 
official  seemed  constantly  to  dog  the  steps  of  the  attorney- 
general,  to  follow  him,  as  the  principal  clown  in  the  circus 
follows  the  chief  performer.  Mr.  Smith  could  not  have 
selected  a  more  unfortunate  assistant  than  this  Irish  Theraites, 
Abraham  Brewster. 

Coarse  in  mind,  and  mde  and  unpolished  in  speech,  Mr. 
Brewster's  fame  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Recorder's 
Court,  and  the  defence  of  prisoners  at  ageizca.  If  a  ]>arty 
was  to  be  abused,  or  a  witness  brow-beat,  Brewster  was 
rough  and  ready  for  the  service.  Good  men  were  disgusted, 
timid  men  shrunk  from  coming  in  contact  with  such  a  man, 
and  Mr.  Brewster  earned  the  general  dislike  of  the  respect- 
able men  among  the  bar  and  the  attorneys.  Wisely  and 
prudently  did  the  chancellor  act,  when  he  tried  to  keep  the 
Irish  executive  safe  from  the  contamination  of  such  an  ad- 
viser. Well  would  it  have  been  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  that 
he  had  been  more  firm  I  This  was  the  man  who  acted  as  the 
Attorney-general's  squire  in  the  legal  combat.  In  person  and 
manner,  he  might  have  sat  as  a  model  for  that  time-honoured 
personage,  Sancho  Panza.  There  was  a  mixture  of  buffoon- 
ery and  cunning  in  his  countenance,  of  good  humour  and 
acerbity,  that  plainly  indicated  the  character  of  the  man.  His 
abuse  generally  sprung  from  no  personal  antipathy,  but  was 
induAgcil  in  siiaply  be  ise  that  style  of  eloquence  had  a 
tendency  to  fill  the  bac  He  has  also  an  abundant  share  of 
throw  aside  the  habits  he  ac- 
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qaired  in  his  early  practice  in  the  Recorder's  Court,  The 
stains  he  there  contracted  have  never  been  pu^ed  out  of  his 
robe.  He  could  see  no  distinction  between  a  State  Trial,  in 
which  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  was  a  traverser,  and  the 
arraignment  of  John  Nokes  or  John  Stiles  for  petty  larceny: 
both  were  to  be  measured  by  the  same  foot-rule.  It  would, 
according  to  the  refined  notions  of  Abraham  Brewster,  be  an 
important  point  to  subject  Daniel  O'Connell  to  all  kinds  of 
small  indignities.  If  there  had  been  a  dock  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  most  assuredly  Brewster  would  have  applied  that  he 
should  have  remained  inside  it.  He  would  nave  made  a 
merit  of  accommodating  him  with  a  chair.  He  would  have 
insisted  on  his  being  locked  up  for  the  night,  and  would  have 
winked  familiarly  at  the  court  as  he  applied,  that,  unless  in 
case  of  resistance,  the  unfortunate  gentleman  might  not  be 
hand-cuffed  I  Scarcely  had  the  indictment  been  found,  when 
Mr.  Brewster,  on  a  motion  relative  to  the  four-day  rule, 
thundered  forth  an  attack  on  Messrs.  M ahony,  Forde,  Cant- 
well,  and  Grartlan,  the  agents  for  the  traversers.  He  reckoned, 
however,  without  his  host,  in  this  instance.  Those  gentlemen 
were  by  no  means  so  patient  and  forbearing  as  the  persons 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  abusing.  They  rose  upon  him  in  a 
mass,  and  had  not  the  court  interfered,  and  had  not  Mr. 
Brewster  apologized,  he  would  have  heard  a  character  of 
himself  too  true  to  be  pleasing.  It  was  his  last  public  ex- 
hibition during  the  progress  of  the  trial.  Thenceforward, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  promptings  behind  the  scenes,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  appear  before  the  public.  Rumour,  however, 
said  he  was  not  idle.  We  know,  that  in  all  well  regulated 
households,  when  anything  valuable  is  broken  or  injured, 
either  Mr.  Nobody  or  the  cat  are  sure  to  be  the  delinquents. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  state  trials,  Mr.  Brewster  got  credit 
from  the  public  for  representing  both  those  damaging  function- 
aries. If  anything  went  wrong  which  no  one  would  take 
the  responsibility  of,  it  was  sure  to  be  attributed  to  Mr. 
Brewster.  No  one  thought  of  accusing  the  Attomey-genend 
of  anything  but  a  certain  petulance  of  manner  and  indiscre- 
tion. The  Solicitor-general  earned  golden  opinions  from  all 
men ;  but  even  his  own  party  never  had  a  good  word  to  say 
of  Mr.  Brewster. 

No  matter  how  conducted,  state  prosecutions,  particularly 
in  Ireland  (where  the  law  for  centuries  has  been  the  swoxd 
to  strike,  instead  of  the  shield  to  protect,  the  people)^  must 
be,  from  their  ver\-  nature,  unpopular.     They  are  ever 
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ciated  with  ideas  of  grievances  unredressed,  complaints  un-« 
heeded,  and  crimes,  the  result  of  momentary  excitement, 
avenged  with  cold-blooded  malignity.  They  are  the  natural 
attendants  upon  bad  laws,  badly  administered,  as  the  birds  of 
prey  hover  round  the  track  of  a  devastating  army.  Rarely 
should  they  be  had  recourse  to,  and  still  more  rarely  should 
they  be  carried  on  in  any  other  than  in  a  conciliatory  spirit ; 
never  should  their  management  be  entrusted  to  such  rude 
hands  as  those  of  Abraham  Brewster.  ^^  Non  tali  auxilio  nee 
defensoribus  istis  tempm  egit  ;^ — a  quotation  so  trite  and  com- 
mon-place is  well  worthy  such  a  subject 

Two  days  were  consumed  in  the  attorney-general's  opening 
speech.  Bad  in  manner,  and  ill-digested  in  matter,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  listened  to  with  attention.  Every  one  held  his 
breath,  in  expectation  of  the  frightful  conspiracy  that  the 
Attorney-general  had  promised  to  drag  from  its  filthy  lair  to 
the  light  of  day  I  Dark  rumours  had  spread  through  the 
town ;  *the  names  of  respectable  men  had  been  mentioned 
as  having  been  in  communication  with  the  crown  solicitor  and 
closeted  with  Brewster  !  Frightful  disclosures  were  ex- 
pected I  Old  ladies  had  provided  themselves  with  a  relay  of 
spectacles,  and  the  newsmen  never  expected  to  outlive  the 
crisis  I  A  war-steamer  was  said  to  be  puffing  in  the  bay, 
laden  with  witnesses  from  America  and  from  France,  and  a 
whole  house,  it  was  reported,  hardly  would  contain  the  do- 
mestic informers  I  Who  were  the  traitors  ?  was  in  every 
one's  mouth.  No  member  of  the  association  could,  without 
danger,  be  seen  near  the  residence  of  the  crown  solicitor! 
The  public  were  disappointed.  To  use  the  jargon  of  one  of 
the  sages  of  the  law,  there  was  no  treachery  or  no  secrecy.  The 
attorney-general  confined  himself  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
several  meetings  attended  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  read  (very 
badly,  by  the  way)  a  multitude  of  speeches,  or  rather  extracts 
from  speeches  of  Mr.  O'Connell's.  One  thing  he  did  well — 
inimitably — he  read  with  great  correctness  and  precision  the 
verses  on  "  The  Memorv  of  the  Dead."  Whatever  exception 
Mr.  O'Connell  might  have  to  make  to  the  reading  of  his 
speeches,  the  author  of  these  remarkable  and  original  verses 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  recital  of  his  poem.  With 
these  "  varicB  lectioneSy^  and  a  brief  exposition  of  the  law  of 
conspiracy,  intended  exclusively  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
judges,  the  attorney-general  closed  the  worst  speech,  we  well 
believe,  ever  made  in  opening  a  crown  prosecution. 

It  was  a  comical  conspiracy  that  he  brought  under  the  notice 
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of  the  court.  It  had  existed  before  the  eyes  of  successive  lord- 
lieutenants,  at  the  very  muzzles  of  the  castle  cannon.  Small 
at  first,  it  had  grown  to  a  height  and  expanded  its  branches 
80  as  to  adumbrate  the  land.  It  ^rew  up  amidst  the  blessings 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Irish  people.  When  it  was  small  of 
stature,  and  when  it  might  have  been  felled  without  difficulty, 
the  vice-regal  axe  had  studiously  avoided  lopping  even  its 
most  insignificant  branches.  Now,  fearless  of  the  rebound, 
they  were  about  to  rend  it  asunder  when  in  its  fall  it  must 
inevitably  crush  some  of  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  the 
constitution.  They  admitted  that  the  meetmgs  were  l^al ; 
that  they  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  officials  of  the 
government;  that  the  seditious  manifestos  of  this  conspiracy) 
so  far  from  being  concocted  in  secret,  had  been  all  safely 
filed  by  them  in  the  stamp-office.  The  crown  did  not  impugn 
the  "  monster  meetings  "  as  contrary  to  law.  They  did  not 
indict  the  newspapers  for  the  publication  of  sedition ;  but  they 
conglomerated  meetings,  speeches,  songs,  and  prose 'articles 
into  one  vast  and  cumbrous  indictment,  and  brought  together 
nine  persons,  the  acts  and  speeches  of  each  of  whom,  whether 
spoken  or  written  in  concert  with  others,  they  sought  to  make 
evidence  against  alL  Mr.  Duffy,  sitting  in  his  quiet  study  at 
his  retired  residence  at  Bathnines,  his  mind  stored  with  the 
history  of  the  |)almy  days  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics, 
writes  an  article  which  the  lynx-eyed  attorney-general  con- 
siders has  a  tendency  to  shake  the  thn)ne.  This  article  is 
read  in  evidence  against  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  carries  loyalty 
to  the  verge  of  enthusiasm.  A  poet,  a  true  poet,  one  who 
has  earned  the  name,  should  he  never  write  another 
line,  chooses  to  express  his  sympathies  in  ^^  thoughts  that 
brcatlie,  and  words  that  burn,"  for  those  bold,  but 
unfortunate  men  who  fell  in  1798.  Those  verses,  long 
before  tlie  prosecution  was  dreamt  of,  received  the  public 
censure  of  Mr.  O'Connell;  yet,  by  a  rule  of  law,  without  the 
semblance  of  reason,  they  are  read  in  evidence  againtt  him. 
Again,  Mr.  O'Connell  attends  a  meeting  at  Mallow ;  he  is 
surrounded  by  multitudes  of  enthusiastic  and  devoted  men. 
He  is  excited  by  tlieir  applause.  He  reads  a  truculent  article 
in  the  Tunes  newspaper,  and  speaking  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  makes  statements  too  strong  for  the  delicate  nerves 
of  constitutional  lawyers.  For  this.  Mr.  Duffy,  whose  inclina- 
tion and  whose  health  equally  unfit  him  for  attending  public 
meetings,  is  lield  responsible,  and  the  jury  are  desired  to  place 
that  s[)cech  in  the  balance  when  considering  the  question  of 
his  guilt  or  innocence.     An  unobtrusive  clergyman  from  the 
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north,  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  performance  of  the  simple 
duties  of  his  mission,  finds  himself  associated  as  a  co-conspira- 
tor with  a  newspaper  proprietor  in  Dublin,  with  whom  per- 
haps he  had  never  exchanged  a  word;  and  this  because  the 
clergyman  had  attended  a  meeting  in  his  own  parish,  and  the 
newspaper  proprietor  had  published  the  speeches  as  a  matter 
of  newSi  and  the  resolution  as  advertisements.  "  They  are  conspi- 
rators," said  the  irritable  attorney-general  "  They  are  wicked 
conspirators,"  charged  the  chief-justice.  Judge  Cramptori 
smiled  one  of  his  blandest  smiles,  and  nodded  assent.  Judge 
Perrin  looked  gloomy,  but  said  nothing. 

The  trial  progressed.  Mere  formal  proofs  were  given  of  the 
lodgment  of  the  newspapers  at  the  stamp  office.  Policemen 
were  called  who  attended  the  meetings,  and  who  had  listened 
to  the  idle  gossip  of  those  who  were  going  to,  or  returning 
from  them.  Reporters,  who  had  taken  down  the  words  of  the 
speakers,  and  printers,  who  had  put  in  type  certain  docu- 
ments of  the  association ;  and  then  the  crown  closed.  Never 
was  there  a  lamer  case.  An  English  jury  would  have  hardly 
sat  it  out  They  would  never  have  asked  the  traversers  for  a 
defence.  All  parties  were  disappointed.  The  tories  marvel- 
led at  the  recklessness  of  the  attorney-generaFs  prejudgment 
of  the  case  some  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  trial ; 
when  he  stated  that  he  would  prove  as  foul  a  conspiracy  as 
ever  existed  in  the  world. 

The  traversers  were  in  amazement  at  the  narrow  range 
within  which  the  case  was  now  confined.  The  agents  for  the  de  • 
fence  had  made  incredible  exertions  to  collect  a  vast  mass  of 
evidence  from  all  quarters  of  the  island  to  prove  the  perfect 
peacefulness  and  good  order  of  the  meetings,  and  that  the 
repeal  movement  had  had  a  strong  tendency  to  repress,  instead 
of  to  foster  crime.  All  this  labour  and  expense  went  for 
nothing.  Still,  though  others  looked  discomfited,  there  was 
a  leer  of  triumph  in  Brewster's  "  evil  eye,"  as  he  looked  alter- 
nately from  the  bench  to  the  jury  box.     He  knew  Ms  men. 

The  case  for  the  traversers  opened  with  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Sheil,  who  was  counsel  for  Mr.  John  O'ConnelL  For  a  long 
period,  Mr.  Sheil  had  retired  from  bar  practice,  and  had  be- 
taken himself  to  another  field  where  there  was  more  scope  for 
his  talents,  and  where  he  could  cultivate  with  greater  ease 
those  literary  tastes  for  which  his  mind  was  so  fitted.  As  a 
mere  lawyer  he  never  enjoyed  any  great  reputation.  One  of 
the  legal  text  writers,  whose  name  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
mention, — even  if  we  recollect  it,  which  we  do  not, — has  said 
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^H^  tfaat  "  Lady  Common  Law  must  lie  down  alone."  blie  wifl 
^H  neither  brook  literature  nor  politics  as  bed-fellows.  Now, 
^V  Mr.  Sheil  had  a  stroog  antipathy  to  the  former,  and  an  ea- 
during  love  for  the  two  latter  ladies.  The  moment  he  got  an 
opportunity,  he  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  conrtB  of  law  and 
equity,  with  a  firm  determmation,  we  believe,  of  never  enter- 
ing them  again.  We  cannot  soy  with  certainty  whether  Mr. 
I  Sheil  was  asked,  or  whether  he  volunteered  his  ser^-ices  as 
counsel  for  Mr,  John  O'Connell.  It  matters  little,  for  in 
either  event  be  exerted  himself  more  like  a  warm  and  attached 
personal  friend  than  a  paid  advocate.  He  was  evidently 
labouring  under  serioutt  bodily  illness  for  some  days  before 
the  trial,  and  the  over-exertion  he  made  in  delivering  his 
speech,  it  was  feared,  might  peril  his  life.  Ofthat  speech  we 
shall  say  but  little.  There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  heard  him ;  it  will  therefore  be  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  it  was  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  It  vfos  glittering, 
vivid,  and  polished,  to  as  great  as  an  extent  perhaps  as  human 
ingenuity  could  make  it.  It  was  the  speech  of  the  statesman 
and  the  practised  debater  more  than  that  of  the  mere  lawyer. 
He  took  a  broad  and  expansive  view  of  the  government  of 
Ireland  for  years ;  showed  that  England  had  never  treated  her 
as  she  ought ;  that  the  quiescence  of  Ireland  under  oppression 
had  only  led  her  to  greater  degradation,  while  sturdy  bcotland 
remonstrated  boldly,  and  not  in  vain.  He  appealed  to  their 
sense  of  justice  and  their  love  of  country;  but  these  were 
topics  which  would  have  more  weight  with  an  English  jury 
than  with  one  impanuelled  in  the  court  of  Queen's  bench  in 
Ireland.  The  action  of  the  orator  was  perfect ;  Kean  or 
Macready  might  have  seen  him  with  profit ;  indeed,  reading 
his  speech  calmly  over  in  the  study,  we  think  we  can  detect 
much  of  the  dramatic  art  in  it.  Vou  would  guess  that  it  had 
been  delivered  by  the  writer  of  Evadm,  We  think  we  can 
divide  it  into  several  separate  acts,  and  the  exquisite  peroration 
has  all  the  chastening  effect  of  the  last  scene  of  a  tragedy. 
O'Connell,  bent  with  years,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  liis  favourite 
eon,  with  the  broad  A  tiantic  before  hira,  and  his  native  moun- 
tain under  his  feetl  Would  such  a  thought  have  occurred  to 
M'Donagh  or  Fitzgibbon,  or  to  any  other  lawyer  but  Sheil 
himself,  or  Sergeant  Talfourd — a  brother  dramatist  and 
barrister  ? 

he  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Moore,  the  whig  solicitor-g« 
lor  Ireland,  and  the  man  who  shares  with  Mr,  Tomb 
itcter  of  being  the  most  prudent 
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Mr.  Moore  has  a  high  name  as  a  general  lawyer.  No  one  id 
listened  to  more  attentively  by  Sir  Edward  Sugden.  He  is, 
besides,  an  admirable  Nisi  Prius  advocate ;  and,  upon  ques- 
tions of  property,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  soundest  opinions 
in  Ireland.  He  has  long  enjoyed  a  most  extensive  and  re- 
munerative practice,  and  has  the  name  of  having  amassed 
great  wealth.  His  speech  on  the  present  occasion  was  short, 
but  extremely  able,  clear,  and  lucid. 

Mr.  Hatchell  foUowed  Mr.  Moore.  This  gentleman  also, 
has  been  long  favoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
though  in  a  somewhat  more  limited  sphere  than  Mr. 
Moore.  His  forte  is  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  he  is  admitted 
to  be  unrivalled.  He  narrowed  his  speech  to  the  defence  of 
his  own  client,  Mr.  Ray,  for  whom  he  made  a  strong  appeal. 

Mr  Fitzgibbon,  being  the  next  in  seniority  to  Mr.  Hatchell, 
made  a  speech  of  two  days'  length  for  his  client.  Dr.  Gray. 
It  was  a  very  laboured,  though  somewhat  lengthy  display. 
No  one  earns  more  honestly  his  fee  than  Mr.  Fitzgibbon. 
He  is  always  well  prepared,  and  never  leaves  a  particle  of  his 
case  that  he  does  not  thresh  out.  A  very  remarkable  and 
unprecedented  circumstance  occurred  during  the  delivery  of 
the  learned  gentleman's  speech.  He  had  animadverted  very 
strongly,  but  truly,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  attorney  gene- 
ral. That  dignitary  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  asking 
him  to  retract  his  observations,  or  to  name  a  friend.  Prose- 
cuting parties  for  a  misdemeanor^  he  himself  sought  to  com- 
mit SL  felony !  Hardly  dealt  with  in  a  court  of  law,  he  wished 
to  try  his  opponent's  metal  in  a  court  of  honour !  This  truly 
Irish  scene  created  a  great  bustle  in  court  for  some  time ;  but 
the  judges,  under  whose  eyes  it  occurred,  passed  it  over  with 
very  little  comment.  Their  conduct  on  the  occasion  proved, 
that  what  may  be  very  reprehensible  in  an  ordinary  indivi- 
dual, may  be  very  innocent  in  an  Attorney-general  and  a 
Crown  prosecutor.  In  our  "crass"  ignorance,  we  should  have 
contended  for  the  converse  of  the  proposition ;  but,  of  course, 
we  mmt  be  in  error.     Such  judges  could  not  be  wrong ! 

The  case  of  Mr.  Duffy  had  next  to  be  stated.  It  was  a 
peculiar  one.  Mr.  Duffy  is  the  proprietor,  the  editor,  and 
one  of  the  principal  writers  for  the  Nation  newspaper.  To 
this  fact  is  attributable  his  name  figuring  in  the  indictment. 
The  growth  of  this  paper  was  rapid  beyond  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  press.  It  was  scarcely  six  months  in  being, 
before  it  enjoyed  the  largest  circulation  of  any  journal  in  Ire- 
land. Its  effect  on  public  opinion  was  equally  extraordinary.  It 
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created  a  spirit  of  nationality  before  unknown  in  Ireland. 
The  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  the  contributions  of  young 
and  comparatively  unknown  men,  displayed  talent  of  the 
highest  order.  They  were  the  product  of  ardent,  enthu- 
siastic and  highly  cultivated  minds.  The  paper  circulated 
among  all  ranks  and  classes.  It  was  found  on  the  table  of 
the  peasant,  and  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  wealthy.  It 
was  the  organ  of  the  movement  party,  and,  as  such,  was  the 
object  of  the  special  aversion  of  Her  Majesty's  Attorney- 
general.  Some  of  the  strongest  passages  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment had  been  selected  from  its  columns. 

Mr.  Duffy  chose  his  leading  counsel  from  the  Tory  bar. 
He  could  not  have  made  a  happier  selection.  James  Whiteside 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  an  occasion.  Bold>  high- 
minded,  and  uncompromising,  he  had  ever  postponed  all 
petty  considerations  of  personal  interest  to  the  performance 
of  his  duty  as  counsel.  At  a  former  period,  when  Mr. 
Blackburn  was  attorney-general,  he  had  denounced  the  Tory 
Government  for  sending  spies  among  the  peasantry. 

Of  his  speech  on  the  present  occasion,  we  fear  the  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  when  we  can  treat  it  in  that  calm  and  critical 
spirit  in  which  it  is  our  duty,  as  reviewers,  to  consider  it. 
The  writer  of  this  article  heard  him  deliver  it.  He  stood  up 
in  that  court,  the  fixed  object  of  the  keen  glances  of  his  pro- 
fessional rivals,  and  of  the  hopeful  looks  of  his  personal 
friends — those  friends,  that  for  years  had  been  saymjg  that 
when  a  great  occasion  arose,  he  would  be  found  equal  to  it* 
He  knew  they  had  spoken  of  him  thus.  He  knew  he  had  it 
in  him  to  acquit  himself  so  as  not  to  disappoint  their  high 
hopes,  and  his  own  still  higher  ambition.  Sheil  had  spoken 
before  him,  and  the  bar  and  the  judges  had  listened,  entranced, 
to  one  who  had  earned  almost  an  European  fame.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  excitable  nature  of  Mr.  Whiteside  felt 
and  felt  intensely  the  ordeal  he  was  about  to  pass  through* 
No  wonder  that  days  of  previous  labour,  and  "  nights  of  un- 
rest," had  left  their  traces  on  the  lines  of  his  thoughtful  face. 
No  wonder  his  voice  was  husky,  and  his  frame  shook,  as  he 
rose  to  commence  his  speech.  The  death-like  stiUneaa  that 
])ervadcd  the  crowded  court,  as  he  rose,  rather  seemed  to  add 
to,  than  diminish,  his  temporary  embarrassment.  Happy,  we 
are  convinced,  would  he  have  been,  had  a  bustie,  such  as 
usually  attx}nds  the  progress  of  Nisi  Prius  trials,  pervaded  the 
court.  He  had  spoken  but  a  short  time,  however,  when  the 
triumphant  glance  of  one  friend,  as  he  telegraphed  his  feelings 
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to  another,  showed  that  all  danger  was  at  an  end.  ^'  He  is 
fairly  under  weigh  now,''  whispered  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
traversers,  who  belonged  to  the  same  circuit,  to  another; 
"  the  shallows  and  rocks  are  past,  and  he  is  in  deep  water.'' 
Few,  who  were  present,  will  ever  forget  the  delivery  of  that 
part  of  Mr.  Whiteside's  speech,  whida  closed,  by  his  sinking 
down,  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Henn,  on  the  first  day. 
No  description  could  do  it  justice.  We,  at  least,  are  unequal 
to  the  task.  Our  readers  must  judge  of  it  by  its  effect.  A 
cheer,  such  as  never  before,  we  believe,  was  heard  in  a  court 
of  justice;  a  loud  hearty  involuntary  cheer;  the  outburst  of 
feelings  wrought  upon  to  the  highest,  arose  from  the  entire 
bar,  and  from  the  thronged  galleries,  without  distinction  of 
sect,  or  politics,  or  sex  ;  for  the  court,  and  even  the 
judgment  seat,  was  thronged  with  ladies.  It  was  taken  up 
in  the  hall  without,  and  found  a  gigantic  echo  in  the  crowded 
avenues  to  the  court.  It  was  so  intense  and  so  general,  that 
neither  the  oflScers  of  the  court,  nor  the  judges  attempted  to 
check  it.  The  chief-justice  expressed  his  disapprobation  the 
next  morning.  Had  he  interfered  the  evening  before,  he 
would  have  had  little  chance  of  making  himself  heard.  He 
wisely  waited  till  the  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  or  at  least  had 
somewhat  cooled.  For  our  own  part,  though  in  this  we 
believe  we  stand  alone,  we  would  have  preferred  that  Mr. 
Whiteside  had  added  nothing  to  his  first-day's  speech.  Not 
that  we  do  not  admire  every  sentence  he  spoke  on  both 
days ;  not  that  we  can  point  out  any  inferiority  in  the  latter 
to  the  former  part ;  but  somehow  or  other,  men  in  hear- 
ing a  speech,  or  reading  a  book,  are  always  prepared  to 
find  the  conclusion  the  best.  Now,  the  first  day's  portion  of 
the  speech  could  not,  in  our  mind,  be  excelled — at  least  by 
him ;  and  we  doubt  much  whether  it  could  be  equalled  by 
any  living  orator,  and  therefore  we  felt  disappointed  at 
finding  that  the  latter  part  of  the  learned  gentleman's  address 
was  not  much  superior  to  the  first.  We  have  already 
candidly  stated,  that  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  as 
yet  to  pronounce  an  unprejudiced  opinion  on  Mr.  Whiteside's 
speech.  It  is  upon  record,  however.  Every  one  can  read  it, 
and  form  a  judgment  upon  it  for  himself.  Its  merits  do  not 
depend  on  hearsay,  nor  will  it  be  judged  through  the  shadowy 
haze  of  tradition,  as  Chatham's,  and  Sheridan's,  and  so  many 
of  Curran's  speeches,  are  judged.  We  shall  not  seek  to  fore- 
shadow the  final  result  of  pubuc  opinion.  We  have,  however, 
written  on  the  margin  of  our  own  copy  of  it  the  words  which 
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Home  Tooke  wrote  upon  the  speech  which  Erskine  spoke 
for  him — "  This  speech  will  live  for  ever  J* 

We  have  spoken  so  fully  of  Mr.  Whiteside,  and  we  intend 
to  devote  so  much  space  to  Mr.  Henn  and  Mr.  O^Connell, 
that  we  must  pass  over  Mr.  M^Donagh  very  briefly.  A 
better  Nisi  Prius  lawyer,  we  verily  believe,  the  world  has 
never  produced.  Laborious,  and  yet  ready — deeply  read  in 
the  common  law,  to  which  he  has  confined  his  practice,  and 
yet  as  flippant  of  tongue  as  a  pert  schoolboy ;  always  over- 
burdened with  business,  and  still  the  best  prepared  man  in  the 
profession,  in  the  minute  details  of  every  case ;  an  admirable 
cross-examiner,  and  a  facile  and  pleasing  speaker ;  with  un- 
rivalled self-possession  and  coolness,  he  is  the  very  model  of 
a  Nisi  Prius  lawyer.  He  is  courteous  to  the  Bench,  courteous 
to  the  attorneys,  and  courteous  to  his  opponents.  Still,  in 
the  midst  of  this  general  politeness.  Heaven  help  his  un- 
fortunate adversary  if  he  has  to  ask  an  admission  from  him  in 
the  course  of  the  case !  What  deep  regrets  does  he  not 
express  at  being  compelled  to  refuse.  If  you  saw  him  for  the 
first  time,  you  would  imagine  he  was  in  earnest.  It  is  plea- 
sant, too,  to  behold  him  where  he  is  engaged  for  a  defenaant^ 
who  lias  no  other  defence  than  his  counsel  can  make  out  for 
him.  How  he  watches  for  a  flaw  in  the  plaintiff's  proof. 
What  a  snap  he  makes  at  a  non-suit !  And  then,  when  aziven 
from  all  his  legal  quibbles,  how  gallantly,  like  an  old  fox, 
that  has  tried  all  the  earths,  and  found  them  shut,  and  is  then 
obliged  to  break  into  the  open  country,  does  he  throw  his 
client's  case  into  the  hands  of  the  junr  I  How  he  rejoices  that 
the  plaintifl*  was  not  non-suited  I  How  much  preferable  it 
would  be,  both  to  his  client's  feelings,  and  his  own,  to  have  a 
verdict  upon  the  merits,  and  not  upon  a  legal  technicality ! 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  M'Donagh  made  an  excellent 
lawyer-like  speech.  At  any  other  time  it  would  have 
attracted  attention,  but  Sheil  and  Whiteside  had  rendered  the 

1>ublic  taste  fastidious,  and  M^Donagh  was  consequently  not 
istened  to  with  the  attention  he  deserved. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Henn.  Up  to  the  last  moment  he 
had  refused  to  speak.  He  thought  there  had  been  speeches 
enough,  and  wished  to  decline.  A  suggestion,  however, 
that,  if  he  persisted,  IVIr.  Steele  would  be  left  without  an 
advocate,  overcame  his  scruples,  and  he  consented.  Mr. 
Henn  was  always  known  as  a  Tory,  and  a  Tory  too  of  the 
first  water ;  a  Tory  from  principle,  and  in  sincerityi  and  not 
from  position  or  expediency.     He  had  a  high  repntation  on 
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his  own  circuit,  where  he  was  the  idol  of  the  bar,  and  the  in- 
exhaustible theme  of  commendation  to  the  attorneys.  He  was 
little  known,  however,  in  Dublin.  He  was  not  solicitous  to 
extend  his  business.  He  shrunk  from  the  "  toil  and  turmoil, 
cark  and  care  "  of  a  lawyer's  life  in  general  business.  Many 
a  brief  had  he  returned,  with  an  intimation  that  he  could  not 
accept  it  The  attorney,  good  easy  man,  never  calculating 
that  a  barrister  could  refuse  a  good  fee,  except  in  the  prospect 
of  getting  a  better,  would  look  with  anxiety  the  next  morning 
to  see  what  great  case  Mr.  Henn  had  in  hand.  At  mid-day, 
however,  to  his  astonishment,  he  would  see  him  in  the  hall, 
surrounded  by  some  briefless  barristers,  "  the  broad  Atlantic 
of  his  countenance  rippled  with  a  smile,"  as  he  listened  to 
some  execrable  pun,  or  some  middling  jokes — two  com- 
modities very  plentiful  in  that  locality.  The  world  made  up 
its  mind  that  Mr.  Henn  was  a  lazy  man.  The  bar  and  the 
attorneys  said  he  was  an  eccentric  one.  We  rather  think  he 
should  be  esteemed  a  wise  man,  for  not  taxing  his  energies  to 
their  utmost,  and  for  preferring  to  do  a  little,  and  do  it  well, 
rather  than  do  a  great  deal  indifferently.  Never  was  human 
body  more  in  keeping  with  the  mind  it  encased,  than  Mr. 
Henn''s.  Of  commanding  exterior,  and  powerful  frame,  he 
towers  above  his  compeers  as  much  in  person  as  in  intellect. 
Like  most  great  men,  too,  he  is  simple  and  retiring  in  his 
manner.  He  appears  to  hesitate  as  he  begins  to  speak ;  but 
that  wears  off,  as  his  subject  grows  upon  him.  There  is  no 
studied  action  about  him  as  with  Sheil.  No  bursts  of  decla- 
mation like  Whiteside's  or  O'Hagan's ;  but  stately,  solemn, 
and  condensed,  he  pours  forth  his  thoughts  in  the  finest  and 
most  nervous  language,  which  gains  ten-fold  weight  from  the 
high  character  and  spotless  reputation  of  the  speaker.  It 
will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  threshed  out  as  the  subject  had 
been  by  those  who  had  preceded  him,  every  one  was  anxious 
to  hear  what  new  light  would  be  poured  upon  it  from  the 
powerful  intellect  of  Jonathan  Henn.  His  speech  was  a 
short  one — it  scarcely  consumed  two  hours;  but,  in  that 
space,  he  compressed  as  much  matter  as  would  make  a  two 
day's  speech  for  ordinary  men.  There  was  no  repetition,  not 
a  superfluous  word,  nor  a  redundant  expression.  It  was 
admitted  to  be  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  He  spoke  solemnly 
and  deliberately,  and  appeared  more  like  a  judge  propounding 
the  law,  than  an  advocate  addressing  a  jury.  It  is  now 
admitted,  that  the  "  fama  clamosa  '"^  of  his  own  circuit  had  not 
overrated  Mr.  Henn's  merits ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  it  were 
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understood,  that  he  would  accept  general  business,  Mr. 
Hena'a  would  be  the  heaviest  hag  in  the  hall ;  Mr.  Moores 
not  excepted.  We  have  already  expressed  our  own  pre- 
ference of  Mr.  Whiteside's  speecli — a  preference  in  which  the 
public  will  be  inclined  to  concur  with  us.  It  is  only  fiur, 
towever,  to  add,  that  many  of  the  bar  have  expressed  higher 
approbation  of  Mr.  Henn'a.  We  may  compare  the  one  to  a 
Grecian  temple,  with  its  Corinthian  pillars,  and  gorgeous 
statues ;  the  other,  to  a  stately  but  simple  Doric  column. 

CConnell's  speech  was  the  last  on  the  jiart  of  the 
traversers.  lie  that  bad  so  often  with  matchless  power 
pleaded  for  others,  was  now  to  speak  in  his  own  behalf.  He 
to  raise  his  voice,  for  the  last  time,  perhaps,  in  the  scene 
of  many  a  former  triumph.  No  greater  cause  had  ever  been 
entrusted  to  his  advocacy.  He  himself,  and  the  Irish  people 
who  acknowledged  him  as  their  leader,  were  the  parties 
accused,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  waited  impatiently  for 
his  defence.  He  displayed  liis  usual  wisdom  in  bis  address. 
It  was  not  a  showy  speech,  but  one  to  be  read  and  studied. 
Those  who  foolishly  expected  to  bear  an  impassioned  and 
declamatory  harangue,  were  sadly  disappoint^.  He  knew 
the  men  who  were  empanitelled  (we  were  going  to  use 
another  word),  to  try  him.  He  knew  they  personally  dis- 
liked him.  He  defied  them.  He  reminded  them  of  what  he 
had  done  against  them  and  their  order.  He  boasted  to  them, 
that  he  had  achieved  Catholic  Emancipation,  in  spite  of  their 
opposition.  That  he  hod  spent  the  best  part  of  his  Ufe  tn 
endeavours  to  destroy  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  old 
corporation  of  which  most  of  them  were  members.  He 
attempted  to  palliate  no  acts,  to  soften  down  no  opinion  he 
had  ever  uttered.  He  showed,  that  his  first  speech  was  made 
against  the  Union ;  that  he  )iad  always  protested  against  iL 
That  he  had  offered,  to  cease  to  agitat«  for  it,  if  the  English 
Government  would  cease  to  be  unjust  to  Ireland.  He 
showed  them  how  that  offer  had  been  rejected.  He  appealed.  ,J 
from  the  verdict  he  knew  would  pass  against  him  tber^  ti 
the  decision  of  the  civilized  world  and  to  posterity.  Nei 
in  any  scene  of  his  varied  life  did  the  great  leader  of  t 
Irish  people  prove  bis  fitness  to  m^nt^n  that  position  better 
than  upon  that  memorable  occasion. 

The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  traversers  was  very  short. 
They  had  scarcely  any  case  to  combat.     The  ( 
admitted    the   greater  part  of  what  they  had  : 
porations  to  prove. 
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The  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Greene,  replied  for  the  crown  in 
a  very  able,  laborious,  and  judicious  speech,  contrasting  very 
favourably  with  that  of  his  leader.  His  conduct,  during  the 
entire  trial,  while  it  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  own 
party,  left  no  feeling  of  acrimony  on  the  minds  of  those 
opposed  to  him.  He  did  his  duty  throughout  like  an  able 
lawyer  and  an  accomplished  gentleman.  He  displayed 
neither  the  captious  petulance  of  the  attorney-general,  nor 
the  vulgar  ofFensiveness  of  Mr.  Brewster. 

We  nave  left  ourselves  little  space  to  remark  upon  the 
celebrated  charge  of  the  chief-justice.  His  lordship  seemed 
to  have  forgot  where  he  was,  and  imagined  himself  once  more 
an  advocate.  He  read  backwards  that  maxim  of  the  law  that  the 
judge  should  be  the  counsel  for  the  accused.  Most  ably  did  he 
comment  on  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  forgetting  that 
there  was  evidence,  too,  for  the  defence.  He  read  the  strong- 
est passages  in  the  newspapers  put  in  by  the  crown,  but 
Eassed  over  those  read  for  the  traversers.  Truly  he  earned  for 
imself  an  undying  name  among  those  constitutional  judges, 
who,  in  days  gone  by,  had  thrown  the  weight  of  their  ermine 
into  the  scale  against  the  accused.  We  are  not  believers  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  we  might  have  thought  that 
the  spirit  of  the  revered  Norbury  still  haunted  the  precincts 
of  a  court  of  justice. 

After  listening  to  the  chief-justice,  and  recollecting  how  the 
jury  had  been  selected,  one  could  scarcely  doubt  what  would 
be  the  verdict.  Late  on  that  Saturday  evening,  the  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  four  courts  were  as  densely  crowded  as  men  could 
pack  together.  Those  who  despaired  of  getting  near  the  court, 
remained  in  sleepless  suspense  at  home.  Never  was  public 
curiosity  more  excited.  Steamers  were  in  the  bay  ready  to 
convey  the  intelligence  to  England,  and  mounted  messengers 
waited  outside  the  gates  to  bring  the  news  to  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  Within  the  court  all  was  anxiety  and  suspense. 
The  most  desponding  would  not  relinquish  all  hopes  till  the 
issue-paper  was  handed  down.  At  midnight  the  jury  virtu- 
ally, though  not  formally,  gave  in  their  verdict ; — so  far  as 
they  could,  they  stamped  the  brand  of  guilt  on  two-thirds  of 
the  Irish  people.  We  throw  no  aspersion  on  that  verdict ;  we 
impugn  not  the  motives  or  the  probity  of  those  who  delivered 
it  But  we  do  say  with  Mr.  Henn,  that  that  verdict  is  not  a 
satisfactory  one.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  good  men  and 
the  just  men  in  either  hemisphere.  The  bigoted  and  narrow- 
minded  may  rejoice  at  it,  but  their  joy  may  be  short-lived. 
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The  poiBoned  chalice  may  be  presented  to  their  own  lips, 
they  may  have  to  drink  deep  of  the  bitter  cup  they  had 
intended  for  others,  Thia  is  not  a  place  to  discuss  tlie  quee- 
tion  of  the  repeal  of  the  unioa.  It  may,  or  may  not  be,  a 
practicable  and  UBeful  measure.  There  are  diiferencea  of 
opinion  among  good  men  on  the  subject.  Of  this,  however, 
we  are  certain,  that  the  manner  in  wnieb  the  state  prosecution 
against  O'Connell  and  others  has  been  conducted,  has  flashed 
conviction  on  many  minds,  that  Ireland  cannot  much  longer 
be  ruled  as  she  has  been.  The  symptoms  of  the  coming  earth- 
quake have  been  felt — not  the  earthquake  itself.  The  accu- 
mulated wrongs  of  centuries  of  bad  government  are  not  to  be 
cured  by  a  trial ;  but  especially  sach  a  trial  as  that  in  the 
court  of  Queen's  bench ! 

We  have  hurried  rapidly  over  the  outline  of  this  eventful 
trial.  We  have  not  stopped  to  remark  upon  many  interesting 
episodes  that  might  have  too  long  (^tnicted  our  attention 
from  the  main  object.  We  could  have  wished  to  have  paused 
and  pondered  over  many  matters  which  we  may,  perhaps,  take 
up  at  some  future  time.  The  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  the 
bold  and  manly  tone  in  which  the  counsel  for  the  traversers — 
particularly  Messrs.  Wbiteside,  Henn,  and  O'Hagan — can- 
vassed the  charge  of  the  chief-justice,  are  worthy  of  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  We  must  not,  however,  while  treating  of 
monster  meetings  and  monster  indictments,  sutler  ourselves  to 
catch  the  contagion,  and  inflict  a  monster  ariich  on  our  unof- 
fending readers. 
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Abt.  v. — Hierohgut ;  or,  the  Church  TourUis.    By  tlie 
J,  M.  Neale,  London :  IS-IS. 

OUR  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  charming  little 
by  an  extract  from  it  which  we  met  in  one  of  the  lit 
journals.      We  purpose  to  devote  to  it  a  few  pages  of  our 
present  number ;   and  in  order  to  secure  in  our  reader  the 
same  feeling  with  which  we  ourselves  perused  the  volume, 
shall  commence  by  transcribing  the  passage. 
"  Oh.  the  good  old  times  of  Er^lmd  I  ere,  in  her  ei-i]  day, 
Froni  tbeir  holy  lyih  and  their  ancient  riles  lier  people  fell  vny 
When  her  gentlemen  had  hands  to  gi'e,  and  her  yeomea  hewta  to  CmI' 
Aud  ihey  raised  up  many  a  bead-h-ouse,  but  ne'er  a  hostile ; 
And  the  poor  they  honoured,  for  they  knew  that  He  who  for  nil  bled. 
Had  seldom,  nhen  He  come  on  earth,  whereon  to  lay  Hia  hnidi 
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And  by  the  poor  man's  dyin^  bed  the  holy  pastor  stood. 

To  fortify  the  parting  soul  with  that  celestial  food ; 

And  in  the  mortal  agony  the  priest  ye  might  behold. 

Commending  to  his  Father's  nands  a  sheep  of  His  own  fold ; 

And  when  the  soul  was  fled  from  earth,  the  Church  could  do  yet  more. 

For  the  chaunting  priests  came  slow  in  front,  and  the  cross  went  on  before ; 

And  o'er  the  poor  num's  pall  they  bade  the  sacred  banner  wave. 

To  teach  her  sons  that  Holy  Church  hath  victory  o'er  the  grave. 

**  But  times  and  things  are  altered  now ;  and  Englishmen  begin 
To  class  the  beggar  with  the  knave,  and  poverty  with  sin : 
We  shut  them  up  from  tree  and  flower,  and  from  the  blessed  sun  ; 
We  tear  in  twain  the  hearts  that  God  in  wedlock  had  made  one, — 
The  hearts  that  beat  so  faithfully,  reposing  side  by  side. 
For  fifty  years  of  weal  and  woe  from  eve  till  monung-tide: 
No  gentle  nun  with  her  comfort  sweet,  no  friar  standeth  nigh, 
Wiw  ghostly  strength  and  holy  love  to  close  the  poor  man's  eye ; 
But  the  corpse  is  thrown  into  the  ground,  when  the  prayers  are  hurried  o'er. 
To  rest  in  peace  a  little  while,  and  then  make  way  for  more ! 

**  We  mourn  not  for  our  abbey-lands ;  e'en  pass  they  as  they  may ! 
But  we  moan  because  the  tyrant  found  a  richer  spoil  than  they : 
He  cast  away,  as  a  thing  defiled,  the  remembrance  of  the  just ; 
And  the  relics  of  our  martyrs  he  scattered  to  the  dust; 
Tet  two  at  least,  in  their  holy  shrines,  escaped  the  spoiler's  hand. 
And  St.  Cuthbert  and  SL  Edward  might  alone  redeem  a  land ! 

**  And  still  our  litanies  ascend  like  incense,  as  before ; 
And  still  we  hold  the  one  full  faith  Nicsa  taught  of  yore ; 
And  still  our  children,  duly  plunged  in  the  baptismal  flood, 
'  Of  water  and  the  Holy  Gnost,  are  bom  the  sons  of  God  ; ' 
And  still  our  solemn  festivals  from  age  to  age  endure. 
And  wedded  troth  remains  as  firm,  and  wedded  love  as  pure ; 
And  many  an  earnest  prayer  ascends  from  many  a  hidden  spot ; 
And  England's  Church  is  Catholic,  though  England's  self  be  not  I 

'*  England  of  Saints  I  the  hour  is  nigh — ^far  nigher  may  it  be 
Than  yet  I  deem,  albeit  that  day  I  may  not  hve  to  see, — 
When  all  thy  commerce,  all  thy  arts,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame, 
Shall  melt  away — at  thy  most  need— like  wax  before  uie  flame ; 
Then  shalt  thou  find  thy  truest  strength  thy  martyrs'  prayers  above ; 
Then  shalt  thou  find  thpr  truest  wealth  thine  holy  deeds  of  love ; 
And  thy  Church,  awaking  from  her  sleep,  come  glorious  forth  at  length, 
And  ill  sight  of  men  and  angels  display  her  hidden  strength  : 
Again  shall  long  processions  sweep  through  Lincoln's  minster  pile ; 
Again  shall  banner,  cross,  and  cope,  gleam  through  the  incensed  aisle  ; 
And  the  faithful  dead  shall  claim  their  part  in  the  Church's  thoughtful  prayer. 
And  the  daily  sacrifice  to  God  be  duly  offered  there  ; 
And  tierce,  and  nones,  and  matins,  shall  have  each  their  holy  lay ; 
And  the  Ajigelus  at  Compline  shall  sweetly  close  the  day  I 

**  England  of  Saints!  the  peace  will  dawn,~but  not  without  the  fight ; 
So,  come  the  contest  when  it  may,— and  God  defend  the  right ! " — pp.  102-3. 

So  thoroughly  Catholic  is  the  tone  that  pervades  this  beau- 
tiful ballad,  so  undisguised  the  regret  for  the  religious  revo- 
lution which  England  has  undergone,  and  so  unconcealed  the 
longing  for  the  return  of  the  "holy  faith  and  ancient  rites " 
which  have  passed  away,  that  it  needs  the  assurance  of  the  title- 
page  to  make  one  believe  that  the  author  is  a  zealous  Angli- 
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can  cler^ijonan,  vho  begins  his  work  with  a  formal  eabmission 
of  all  it  contains  to  the  judgiuent  of  Saactiatimw  Matris 
Nostrw  EcrUiiw  AwtUeanw !  Ten  years  since,  which  of  us 
would  have  credited  this?  We  live,  indeed,  in  wondrous 
times, — full  of  conBolntion,  but  still  more  of  responsibility, 
for  U9  all.  Pray  God  there  bo  no  coldness,  or  ill  example,  or 
other  deficiency  on  our  part,  to  neutralise  or  impede  the  e^^^, 
traordinary  impulse  which  the  truth  is  daily  receiving  ft 
quarters  where  it  would  least  be  expected  to  possess  a  re] 
sentative  1 

We  have  long  been  watching  with  secret  pleasure, 
gradual  spread  among  the  Anglican  body,  of  tlio  feeling 
which  is  represented  in  Mr.  Neale's  volume — a  love  of  what 
they  call  the  "sestbetics  of  Cittholie  art."  The  architectural 
articles  in  the  British  Critic,  the  Quarterly  Bevtew,  the  EccU- 
eiolotfist,  and  the  other  publications  of  the  Camden  Society,  have 
insensibly  produced  a  eomplete  revolution  among  the  clei^ ; 
and  the  numberless  churches  dally  erected  or  restored  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  art  which  it  thus  sought  to 
revive,  arc  exerting  a  corresponding  influence  upon  the  less 
educated  classes,  to  an  extent  which  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
from  any  amount  of  instruction.  We  are  far  from  attaching 
any  great  importance  to  this  revolution  of  sentiment  for  its 
own  sake.  Unquestionably  with  many  it  is  a  thing  of  fashion 
or  of  impulse.  We  think  it  is  Wieland,  who  tells  that  the 
people  of  Abdera, — the  butt  of  all  the  humourists  of  the 
classic  times, — once  took  it  into  their  heads  to  build  a  foun- 
tain in  one  of  the  squares  of  their  city.  It  was  to  surpass 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  erected.  The  most  cele- 
brated artists  of  Greece  were  employed  in  the  work.  All  tlie 
finest  attic  models  were  canvaj^sed  and  compared.  Parosand 
Pentelicus  gave  their  richest  marbles ;  Corinth  supplied  its 
choicest  brass,  and  the  studioa  of  Athens  were  ransacked  for 
appropriate  ornaments.  Public  expectation  was  excited  to 
the  highest  pitch ;  the  public  purse  was  stretched  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  liberality  ;  and  when  at  length  the  scaffolds  were 
taken  down  and  the  screens  removed,  it  was  universally  ad- 
mitted that  the  artists  had  surpassed  themselves.  The  design 
of  the  fountain  was  inimitable,  the  materials  were  of  the 
finest  quality,  the  execution  was  perfect.  In  a  word,  only 
one  thing  had  been  forgotten — there  iKos  no  water !  Now  we 
believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  numbers  of  the 
noisiest  advocates  of  Catholic  art  who  are  precisely  in  this 
predicament ; — who  devote  their  whole  energies  to  its  external 
ibnns — to  rood-screens  and  cast  windows,  and   choir-stalls 
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and  sedilia — and  lavish  all  their  care  on  the  decoration  of  the 
material  fountain,  forgetting  that  its  only  real  value  is  to  pre- 
serve and  transmit  the  "  water  springing  up  into  life  ever- 
lasting." But  we  also  believe,  and  Mr.  Neale's  book  is  a 
gratifying  evidence,  that  there  are  many  more  with  whom  the 
feeling  lies  deeper — in  whose  minds  the  external  symbols 
have  a  profound  meaning,  and  in  whose  hearts  the  beautiful 
and  expressive  forms  of  Catholic  art  have  awakened  a  loving, 
longing  desire,  to  know  and  realize  the  great  truths  which 
are  symbolised  therein.  We  agree  with  Mr,  Neale,  that 
"  although  the  re-introduction  of  copes  will  not  give  a  man 
faith  or  penitence,  or  put  him  into  that  frame  of  mind  in 
which  he  may  be  a  meet  receiver  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  it 
will  teach  him  that  those  who  order  its  use,  and  those  who 
minister  in  it,  consider  that  mystery  as  something  apart  from, 
and  higher  than  the  other  offices  of  their  Church.  We  do 
not  say  that  a  golden  chalice  and  paten  will  of  themselves 
lead  any  one  to  realize  the  awfulness  of  "  verily  and  indeed 
taking  and  receiving  "  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Saviour ; 
but  it  will,  at  least,  teach  him,  that  those  who  have  provided 
them,  consider  that  bread  and  that  wine  as  worthy  of  all 
reverence.  We  do  not  imagine  that  altar  candlesticks  can  by 
themselves  lead  a  man  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  Him  that  is 
the  Light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Israel ;  but  they 
will,  at  least,  set  before  him  the  altar  as  a  most  sacred  spot, — 
a  spot  not  only,  as  the  rest  of  the  church,  to  be  kept  from 
profanation,  but  to  be  looked  on  as  even  more  holy  than  the 
other  portions  of  God's  temple.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
rood-screen,  by  itself,  will  make  any  man  feel  the  essentiality 
of  an  apostolical  succession,  or  the  benefit  of  priestly  absolu- 
tion ;  but  it  will,  at  least,  practically  teach  him  the  difference 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  when  he  sees  the  different 
position  of  the  two  classes  in  the  church."  It  is  for  these  and 
other  ulterior  consequences  to  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  in- 
evitably leads,  and  not  for  any  extraordinary  value  which 
attaches  to  itself,  that  we  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  study  of 
Ecclesiology,  so  popular  of  late  years  with  all  classes  of 
English  churchmen. 

The  Hierologusy  however,  is  not  a  regular  treatise  on  the 
subject.  Its  plan  is  very  simple.  Though  the  author  ma- 
nages to  convey,  in  a  familiar  and  attractive  form,  most  of 
the  principles  of  Christian  art  as  applied  to  church  architec- 
ture, yet  he  does  not  profess  to  lay  down  rules,  or  enter  into 
technical  details,  but  simply  to  inspire  a  love  for  the  study, 
and  a  due  appreciation  of  its  excellence  and  importance.  With 
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this  view,  therefore,  he  lins  put  together,  eometvhat  aft«r  the 
manner  of  Isaac  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  a  series  of  con- 
versatinns  descriptive  of  a  tour  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  English  churches,  in  which  he  contrives,  with  much 
eimpUcity,  but  yet,  we  think,  with  very  considerable  success, 
to  develop,  partly  from  the  churcliea  which  he  vieits,  partly 
from  an  immense  number  of  others  with  which  he  compares 
them,  the  most  important  characteristics  of  theGothic  and  ^mixod 
nrchitecture.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  industry  and 
research,  from  the  fact  that  he  refers,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, to  more  than  three  hundred  churches  (the  greater 
number  of  which  he  has  himself  visited),  not  only  in  these 
countries,  but  in  France,  SpMn,  Belgium,  and  wherever  else 
the  Gothic  architecture  has  Icfl  traces  of  its  existence. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  Mr,  Neale's  book  in  a 
criticftl  spirit ;  for  although  there  are  a  few — indeed  very 
few — expressions  which  we  had  rather  seen  omitted,  and  a 
few  technical  details  in  which  wc  should  feel  obliged  to  dis- 
sent from  him  ;  yet  we  do  not  think  it  fair  to  detain  the 
reader  by  punctihoiis  exceptions,  or  over-nice  discussions  of 
questions  of  art,  from  the  far  more  interesting  matter  with 
which  his  pages  abound.  VVe  shall  not  pretend,  therefore,  to 
follow  the  order  of  his  tour,  or  to  dwell  upon  those  parta  of 
it  which  lire  technical  or  descriptive:  our  business  is  with  hia 
own  views  and  opinions,  I'ar  more  than  with  the  niattciMjf- 
fact  information  he  has  collected.  And,  indeed,  the  Catholic 
reader  can  so  seldom  meet  any  book  of  tliia  description  which 
does  not  contain,  in  every  page,  an  admixture  of  bigotry  far 
more  than  neutralizing  all  the  pleasure  or  pro6t  to  he  derived 
from  its  perusal,  that  we  shall  readily  be  excused  if  we  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  showing  that  there  are  some  who  can 
write  in  a  kindlier  strain  ;  and  who,  thoiigh  they  be  not  of  our 
body,  yet  can  sympathise  with  us  under  the  calumnies  to 
which  we  arc  constantly  exposed,  and  share  our  indignation 
at  the  "  horrible  profanity"  of  the  olden  school  of  "  church 
tourists."' 

The  contrast  will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  which 
the  author  himself  takes  occasion  to  relate.  He  is  speakine, 
of  the  numberless  representations  of  the  passion  of  our  "^  ' 
viour  which  are  to  bo  met  in  all  the  ancient  ecclesiai 
monuments : 

"  1  think  the  pipty  of  anv  ancestors  shines  more  conspicuously  in 
nothing  than  in  those  constBnt  references  to  the  passion  of  our 
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Saviour.  I  remember  once  at  Cambridge,  after  having  been  in- 
formed, in  the  Sunday  afternoon  sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  that  till 
the  Reformation,  nothing  whatever  was  known  or  thought  of  the 
Atonement,  that  I  went  into  King's  CoUege  chapeL  It  was  a 
bright  evening  in  autumn  :  and  there  at  the  east  end,  as  if  closing 
the  magnificent  vista  of  the  deeds  of  saints  and  martyrs  pourtrayed 
in  the  side  windows,  and  forming  the  life  and  soul  of  all,  and 
attracting  the  eye  through  all  the  rest  to  itself,  brought  out  into 
the  strongest  possible  relief,  hung  the  image  of  our  crucified 
Redeemer,  as  if  to  convict  the  preacher  of  the  calumny  he  had  just 
uttered." — p.  73. 

The  following  conversation  among  the  ruins  of  the  abbey 
of  Croyland  is  even  more  interesting.  We  should  premise 
that  the  main  weight  of  the  dialogue  is  borne  by  two  imagi- 
nary personages,  Paloeophilus  (the  author)  and  Catholicus ; — 
two  or  three  other  characters  being  occasionally  introduced, 
all  of  whom,  however,  except  one  named  Practicus,  belong  to 
the  same  school  with  the  writer  himself: 

"  ^Catholicus, — And  so  this  is  all  that  remains  of  the  once  mitred 
abbey  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Cuthbert !  And  so  it  was  to  this  spot 
that  cavalcades  of  pilgrims  came  up,  and  paid  their  devotions  at 
that  splendid  shrine,  glittering  magnificently  with  rubies  and  sap- 
phires and  pearls  of  the  East,  set  in  their  fretwork  of  gold;  where 
the  unquenched  lamps  hung  carved  in  the  same  precious  metal, 
and  fragrant  with  the  costliest  oils;  where,  day  by  day,  the  comme- 
morative sacrifice  was  offered  up — day  by  day,  at  sunrise,  Te  Deum 
was  sung— day  by  day  prayers  arose  for  all  sects  and  conditions  of 
men  in  holy  Church— -day  by  day  remembrance  was  made  of  the 
departed  faithful— day  by  day  alms  and  ghostly  consolations  were 
dispensed  to  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  no  helper. 
And  now  the  altar  and  its  gorgeous  screens  are  passed,  as  a  fret- 
work of  rubied  clouds  fades  away  at  nightfall;  the  shrine  has  been 
parted  among  the  rapacious  destroyers, — ^the  holy  dust  it  contained 
scattered  to  the  winds, — the  daily  sacrifice  taken  away, — ^the  glo- 
rious church  a  dangerous  ruin,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  the 
niggardliness  of  the  inhabitants  is  legally  compelled  to  keep  up, — 
the  nave,  where  the  solemn  procession  swept  forth,  tenanted  by 
nettles  and  reptiles, — and  the  choir  scarcely  to  be  traced  by  the 
green  mound  which  marks  the  boundary  foundations.' 

"  ^PaUBophUiM, — I  have  often  thought  how  admirably  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  prophet.  The  abomination  that  maketh  desolate, 
{which  the  fanatics  of  Exeter  Hall  apply,  I  believe,  to  the  Roman 
Church,)  describes  the  feelings  and  acts  of  Puritanism.  Desolation 
there  is,  indeed,  in  all  of  them :  man  is  isolated  by  them — cut  off 
from  communion  with  bygone  ages, — forbidden  to  believe  in  his 
fellowship  with  departed  saints, — scoffed  at  for  showing  care  for 
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future  generations,  by  providing  enduring  shrines  for  their  worship^ 
— his  warmest  feelings,  his  brightest  hopes,  his  highest  affections, 
are  all  made  desolate.' " — pp.  16, 17. 

There  are  many  in  whose  moutha  this  would  be  little  more 
than  an  idle  outburst  of  poetical  indignation,  without  any 
higher  object  than  to  enliven  a  tedious  chapter  or  round  off 
a  pretty  paragraph.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Mr.  Neale.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  enthuaioem.  He 
pursues  through  the  remiuning  portion  of  this  chapter — and 
with  n  degree  of  warmth  which  cannot  but  be  real — the 
melancholy  history  of  the  aacrilegea  which  accompanied  the 
change  of  religion  in  England,  and  of  the  visible  judgments 
with  which  Providence  appears,  in  many  cases,  to  have  visited 
their  perpetrators.  One  of  the  instances  to  which  he  refers 
is  that  of  Brcadsall  Priorj-,  in  Derbyshire.  The  old  religioua 
occupants,  a  body  of  Augustinian  monks,  were  ejected  in 
1553 ;  and  it  would  aeem  as  if  from  that  hour  the  property 
brought  a  eurse  with  it  to  every  subsequent  possessor.  The 
original  grantee,  under  Edward  VI,  was  Henry  Duke  of 
Suffulk.  He  was  beheaded  for  high  treason,  and  since  his 
time  the  property  has  changed  hands,  by  a  variety  of  visita- 
tions and  fatalities,  no  less  than  thirteen  times ;  having  passed, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  through 
the  hands  of  twelve  different  families  I 

But  the  best  evidence  of  Mr.  Neale's  sincerity  in  deploring 
that  "the  former  things  have  passed  away,"  is  the  satisfaction 
witli  which  he  contemplates  the  prospect  of  their  restoration. 

"Pal.    I  have  Bometimes  amused  myself  with  imsginiog  litfc< 
effect  which  would  be  produced,  could  the  old  religious,  their  r«    ' ' ' 
nucs,  edifices,  and  inhabitants  start  up  at  once  into  full  vigour 
activity. 

"  Cath.  Imagine,  for  example,  the  impulse  which  would  be  given 
to  the  Church  principle  in  a  place  like  Leeds,  if  Kirkatall,  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  two  miles,  were  suddenly  restored  1  The  con- 
tinual services,  the  active  exertions  of  the  religious  in  the  haunts 
of  vice  and  misery,  the  alms-giving,  the  attendance  on  diseases  as 
well  spiritual  as  corporeal, — to  what  huppy  elli;cts  might  they  not 

"  Pal.  Tou  have  chosen  a  happy  instance  for  producing  imme- 
diate elfect.  But  there  is  no  doubt  the  manufacturing  dbtricta 
would  be  the  first  to  profit  from  ao  glorious  a  revival.  Cells  would 
be  planted  from  the  larger  houses,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  such  towns  as  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Rochdale,  Menchf 
and  Bradford  ;  and  such  counties  as  Cornwall — where 
churcA'town  there  ore  five  or  six  hamlets  without  a  churcb- 
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derive  immediate  benefit.  The  system  must  be  a  little  altered : 
the  Church  would  adapt  herself,  as  she  has  ever  done,  to  the  ex- 
isting wants  of  the  country  ;  the  ceremonial  in  the  larger  houses 
would  be  less  splendid  at  first ;  the  attendance  of  priests  less  nu- 
merous ;  for  even  the  immense  resources  of  St.  Alban's,  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury,  or  Reading,  or  Westminster,  or  Glastonbury,  would 
be  unequal  at  first  to  the  providing  new  churches,  or  sending 
forth  those  whom  we  might  almost  call  missionaries,  in  sufficient 
numbers. 

'*  Cath,  The  hospitals,  too,  and  free  chapels,  destroyed  at  the 
Reformation,  would  be  of  inestimable  value.  Well,  though  these 
things  cannot  be  restored,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  monastic 
system  will,  sooner  or  later — but  I  think  very  soon — find  its  way 
into  the  English  Church.  Difficulties  there  will  be  at  first; 
imagine  the  horrible  outcry  which  will  be  raised,  from  John 
O'Groat's  house  to  the  Land's  End,  against  it.  But  was  it 
not  St.  Philip  Neri,  who,  when  asked  to  join  in  any  scheme,  was 
wont  to  ask,  *  Is  it  much  opposed  ?'  And  if  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, then  he  would  reply,  *  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  it 
cannot  be  good.*  " — pp.  27-8. 

The  dialogue  is  interspersed  with  poetical  pieces,  some  of 
them  original,  and  some  extracted  from  the  older  and  less 
known  poets — especially  those  in  which  the  author  thinks  he 
can  discover  what  he  considers  the  Catholic  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Under  this  head  we  should  have  expected  to 
meet  more  of  Chaucer,  who,  however  objectionable  many  of 
his  tales  must  be  admitted  to  be,  yet  has  done  more  in  his 
devotional  poetry  to  illustrate  the  Catholic  usages  and  feelings 
of  England  in  the  fourteenth  century  than  any  other  writer  of 
the  language.  Among  the  original  pieces,  we  would  particu- 
larize a  hymn  to  St.  Lucy,  some  very  beautiful  lines  upon  a 
nameless  old  stone  in  the  vale  of  Llaneltydd  in  Wales,  with 
the  simple  words  Homo  Christianus  erat^  and  a  translation  of 
St  Hildebert's  hymn,  Extra  postam  jam  delatum.  We  must 
be  content  with  the  first : — 

"  We  watched  as  she  lingered  all  the  day 

Beneath  the  torturer's  skill; 
And  we  prayed  that  the  spirit  might  pass  away. 

And  the  weary  frame  be  stilL 
'Twas  a  long  sharp  struggle  from  darkness  to  light, 

And  the  pain  was  fierce  and  sore; 
But  she,  we  knew,  in  her  latest  fight, 

Must  be  more  than  conqueror  I 

*^  Oh,  what  a  change  had  the  prison  wrought 
Since  we  gazed  upon  her  last  [ 
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How  mournful  the  lesson  her  thin  firune  tanght 

Of  the  sufferings  she  had  past : 
or  pain  and  sickness — not  of  fear  ! 

There  was  courage  in  her  eje. 
And  she  entered  the  amphitheatre 

As  to  triumph,  and  not  to  die  ! 

'*  And  once,  when  we  could  not  bear  to  see 

Her  sufferings,  and  turned  the  head, 
*'  This  rod  and  this  staff  thej  comfort  me," 

The  virgin  martyr  said  : 
It  was  near  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

And  her  voice  waxed  faint  and  low; 
And  we  knew  that  her  race  was  well  nigh  run. 

And  her  time  drew  near  to  go. 

"  We  could  almost  deem  the  clouds  that  rolled 

In  the  ruddy  sun's  decline. 
To  be  chariots  of  fire  and  horses  of  gold, 

On  the  steep  of  Mount  Aventine, 
Yea,  guardian  angels  bent  their  way 

From  their  own  skies'  cloudless  blue. 
And  a  triumph  more  glorious  was  thine  to-day 

Than  ever  the  Cassar  knew  ! 

"  We  lay  thee  here  in  the  narrow  cell, 

Where  thy  friends  and  brethren  sleep ; 
And  we  carve  the  palm,  of  thy  lot  to  tell, 

And  we  do  not  dare  to  weep. 
Hopefully  wait  we  God's  holy  time 

That  shall  call  us  to  share  thy  rest ; 
Till  then  we  must  dwell  in  an  alien  dime, 
While  thou  art  in  Abraham's  breast !" 

— ^pp.  195-6. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  however, 
is  that  devoted  to  ancient  monuments  and  monumental  in- 
scriptions. Some  of  the  specimens  selected  are  extremely 
striking  and  impressive,  especially  when  contraated  with  the 
tawdry  though  elaborate  compositions  of  more  modem  times. 
Mr.  Neale  does  not  shrink  from  avowing  his  anxiety  for  a 
return,  not  alone  to  the  olden  simplicity,  but  to  the  faith 
which  inspired  it,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  beauty  and  signi- 
ficance. He  is  afraid  that  the  form  ^^  Orate  pro  anvna,^  tiiough 
sanctioned,  nay  adopted,  by  some  of  the  great  divines,  womd 
hardly  meet  with  general  acceptance ;  but  ''why"  he  asks^  ^not 
restore  Citjus  animce  prcpicietur  Deus  f  or  CujuM  aninu 
Deo  f  or  Cttjtis  animce  et  omnium  fidelium  defunetanm 
reatur  Deus  ?  or,  agdn,  the  prayer  JeiuJUi  Dm  mi9&r0r§  mm^ 
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or  Sancta  Trtnitas^  Unus  Deus^  miserere  nobis ;  or^  in  plain 
English,  Jesu  mercy  r — (p.  230.) 

Nothing  could  be  happier  than  his  description  of  a  proces- 
sion in  a  Gothic  cathedral  He  is  speaking  of  what  he  saw 
in  Amiens. 

*'  I  can  almost  fancy  that  I  see  it  now,  as  I  saw  it  for  the  first 
time,  on  much  such  an  evening  as  this.  The  stupendous  height 
of  the  vaulted  roof ;  the  rich  foliage  of  the  piers  ;  the  tall  lancet 
arches  throwing  themselves  upwards  ;  the  interlacings  of  the  deco- 
rated window -tracery  ;  the  richness  of  the  stained  glass  ;  the  glow 
of  the  sun-light  on  the  southern  chapels  ;  the  knotted  intricacies  of 
the  vaulting  ribs  ;  the  flowers  and  wreaths  and  holy  symbols,  that 
hung  self-poised  over  the  head;  the  graceful  shafts  of  the  triforium; 
the  carved  angels,  that  with  outstretched  wings  keep  guard  over  the 
sacred  building  ;  the  low,  yet  delicately  carved  choir-stalls ;  the 
gorgeous  altar,  faintly  seen  beyond  them  ;  the  sublime  apse,  with 
its  inimitably  slim  lancets,  carrying  the  eye  up  higher  and  higher 
through  the  dark  cloister-gallery,  through  the  blaze  of  the  crimson 
clerestory  to  the  marble  grandeur  of  the  fretted  roof;  lights  and  carv- 
ing and  jewels,  and  gold,  and  the  sunny  brightness  of  the  nave,  and 
the  solemn  grayness  of  the  choir ;  these  all  are  but  accessories  to 
the  scene.  The  huge  nave-piers  rise  from  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
multitude  ;  the  high-bom  lady  ;  the  peasant  mother,  with  her  in- 
fant ;  the  grey-headed  labourer  ;  the  gay  bourgeoise  ;  the  child, 
that  knows  only  the  sanctity  of  the  place  ;  the  strong  man  and  the 
cripple  ;  the  wise  and  the  unlearned  ;  the  great  and  the  small ;  the 
rich  and  the  poor  ;  all  meet  as  equals.  The  sweet  music  floats 
along  from  the  choir  ;  the  amen  bursts  from  the  congregation. 
Now  the  organ,  at  the  west-end,  takes  up  the  strain,  sweetly  and 
solemnly,  like  the  music  of  far  off  angels,  and  as  the  holy  doors 
open,  pours  forth  the  hymn  *  The  banners  of  the  King  come  forth.' 
White-robed  boys  strew  the  way  with  rose-leaves  ;  there  is  the 
gleaming  and  the  perfume  of  silver  censers  ;  there  are  the  rich 
silver  crosses  and  the  pastoral  staff ;  there  is  the  sumptuous  pall 
that  covers  the  Host  ;  there  is  an  endless  train  of  priests  with 
copes  and  vestments  bright  as  the  hues  of  a  summer  sunset,  gemmed 
with  the  jewels  of  many  lands,  lustrous  with  gold,  and  chased  with 
flowers,  and  wreaths,  and  devices  of  pearl ;  but  each  and  all  bear- 
ing, though  in  different  forms,  that  one  symbol,  the  cross.  Right 
and  left  the  crowd  part  as  the  train  passes,  and  as  the  pall  is  borne 
by,  every  knee  is  bent,  every  head  bowed.  And  now  the  soft 
breathings  of  the  organ  die  away  ;  voice,  and  clarionet,  and  flute 
take  up  the  hymn.  '  The  banners  of  the  King '  move  statelilj 
down  the  nave  ;  and  in  every  pause  of  the  strain,  not  a  sound  is  to 
be  heard  save  the  silver  chime  of  the  falling  censer  chains.  Now 
they  enter  the  north  aisle :  now  they  bear  up  again  towards  the 
choir :  now  they  wind  among  its  chapels  :  fainter  and  fainter  arises 
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quired  in  his  early  practice  in  the  Recorder's  Court  The 
stains  he  there  contracted  have  never  been  purged  out  of  his 
robe.  He  could  see  no  distinction  between  a  State  Trial,  in 
which  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  was  a  traverser,  and  the 
arraignment  of  John  Nokes  or  John  Stiles  for  petty  larceny : 
both  were  to  be  measured  by  the  same  foot-rule.  It  would, 
according  to  the  refined  notions  of  Abraham  Brewster,  be  an 
important  point  to  subject  Daniel  O'Connell  to  all  kinds  of 
small  indignities.  If  there  had  been  a  dock  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  most  assuredly  Brewster  would  have  applied  that  he 
should  have  remained  inside  it.  He  would  have  made  a 
merit  of  accommodating  him  with  a  chair.  He  would  have 
insisted  on  his  being  locted  up  for  the  night,  and  would  have 
winked  familiarly  at  the  court  as  he  applied,  that,  unless  in 
case  of  resistance,  the  unfortunate  gentleman  might  not  be 
hand-cuffed  I  Scarcely  had  the  indictment  been  found,  when 
Mr.  Brewster,  on  a  motion  relative  to  the  four-day  rule, 
thundered  forth  an  attack  on  Messrs.  Mahony,  Forde,  Cant- 
well,  and  Grartlan,  the  agents  for  the  traversers.  He  reckoned, 
however,  without  his  host,  in  this  instance.  Those  gentlemen 
were  by  no  means  so  patient  and  forbearing  as  the  persons 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  abusing.  They  rose  upon  him  in  a 
mass,  and  had  not  the  court  interfered,  and  had  not  Mr. 
Brewster  apologized,  he  would  have  heard  a  character  of 
himself  too  true  to  be  pleasing.  It  was  his  last  public  ex- 
hibition during  the  progress  of  the  trial.  Thenceforward, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  promptings  behind  the  scenes,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  appear  before  the  public.  Rumour,  however, 
said  he  was  not  idle.  We  know,  that  in  all  well  regulated 
households,  when  anything  valuable  is  broken  or  injured, 
either  Mr.  Nobody  or  the  cat  are  sure  to  be  the  delinquents. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  state  trials,  Mr.  Brewster  got  credit 
from  the  public  for  representing  both  those  damaging  function- 
aries. If  anything  went  wrong  which  no  one  would  take 
the  responsibility  of,  it  was  sure  to  be  attributed  to  Mr. 
Brewster.  No  one  thought  of  accusing  the  Attorney-general 
of  anything  but  a  certain  petulance  of  manner  and  indiscre- 
tion. The  Solicitor-general  earned  golden  opinions  from  all 
men ;  but  even  his  own  party  never  had  a  good  word  to  say 
of  Mr.  Brewster. 

No  matter  how  conducted,  state  prosecutions,  particularly 
in  Ireland  (where  the  law  for  centuries  has  been  the  sworn 
to  strike,  instead  of  the  shield  to  protect,  the  people),  must 
be,  from  their  very  nature,  unpopular.     They  are  ever  asso- 
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dated  with  ideas  of  grievances  unredressed^  complaints  un- 
heeded, and  orimes,  the  result  of  momentary  excitement, 
avenged  with  cold-blooded  malignity.  They  are  the  natural 
attendants  upon  bad  laws,  badly  administered,  as  the  birds  of 
prey  hover  round  the  track  of  a  devastating  army.  Rarely 
should  they  be  had  recourse  to,  and  still  more  rarely  should 
they  be  carried  on  in  any  other  than  in  a  conciliatory  spirit; 
never  should  their  management  be  entrusted  to  such  rude 
hands  as  those  of  Abraham  Brewster.  ^^  Non  tali  auxilio  nee 
de/ensoribus  istis  tempus  egit  ;^ — a  quotation  so  trite  and  com- 
mon-place is  well  worthy  such  a  subject. 

Two  dOTS  were  consumed  in  the  attorney-general's  opening 
speech.  Bad  in  manner,  and  ill-digested  in  matter,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  listened  to  with  attention.  Every  one  held  his 
breath,  in  expectation  of  the  frightful  conspiracy  that  the 
Attorney-general  had  promised  to  drag  from  its  filthy  lair  to 
the  light  of  day  I  Dark  rumours  had  spread  through  the 
town;  the  names  of  respectable  men  had  been  mentioned 
as  having  been  in  communication  with  the  crown  solicitor  and 
doseied  with  Brewster  !  Frightful  disclosures  were  ex- 
pected 1  Old  ladies  had  provided  themselves  with  a  relay  of 
spectacles,  and  the  newsmen  never  expected  to  outlive  the 
crisis  1  A  war-steamer  was  said  to  be  puflSng  in  the  bay, 
laden  with  witnesses  from  America  and  from  France,  and  a 
whole  house,  it  was  reported,  hardly  would  contain  the  do- 
mestic informers  I  Who  were  the  traitors  ?  was  in  every 
one's  mouth.  No  member  of  the  association  could,  without 
danger,  be  seen  near  the  residence  of  the  crown  solicitor  I 
The  public  were  disappointed.  To  use  the  jargon  of  one  of 
the  sages  of  the  law,  there  was  no  treachery  or  no  secrecy.  The 
attorney-general  confined  himself  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
several  meetings  attended  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  read  (very 
badly,  by  the  way)  a  multitude  of  speeches,  or  rather  extracts 
from  speeches  of  Mr.  O'Connell's.  One  thing  he  did  well — 
inimitably — he  read  with  great  correctness  and  precision  the 
verses  on  "  The  Memory  of  the  Dead."  Whatever  exception 
Mr.  O'Connell  might  have  to  make  to  the  reading  of  his 
speeches,  the  author  of  these  remarkable  and  original  verses 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  recital  of  his  poem.  With 
these  "  varies  lectiones,^  and  a  brief  exposition  of  the  law  of 
conspiracy,  intended  exclusively  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
judges,  the  attorney-general  closed  the  worst  speech,  we  well 
believe,  ever  made  in  opening  a  crown  prosecution. 

It  was  a  comical  conspiracy  that  he  brought  under  the  notice 
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which  she  imposes,  against  a  relapse  into  the  same  feelinga 
and  the  same  usages  which  existed  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  when  vestries  and  rural  deans  were  content  to  "putty 
up  "  the  holes  in  the  rickety  deal  table  used  for  the  communion 
service  (p.  x),  and  when  a  pulpit  or  reading  desk  for  the  par- 
son's wue,  was  to  be  seen  vissl-vis  tu  that  in  which  the  parson 
himself  officiated  I  (p.  243.)  It  is  perfectly  plain  tliat  no 
amount  of  external  decoration,  no  degree  of  exactness  in 
restoring  the  ancient  forms,  will  ever  afford  any  such  security. 
At  the  time  when 

"  From  ihe'iT  holji  fiiith  and  tbeir  ancient  rites,  her  people  fall  anuj-," 

tike  external  appointments  of  the  Englkh  Church — the  mate- 
riel, BO  to  speak,  of  Divine  worship — was  all  but  perfect ; — 
oertiuoly  far  nearer  to  perfection  than  all  the  resources  at 
the  command  of  the  present  generation  of  the  lovers  of 
antiquity  could  ever  hope  to  bring  it.  And  yet,  when  once 
the  bond  of  unity  waa  severed,  and  the  allegiance  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter  discarded,  how  long  did  the  splendour  of 
ceremonial,  and  the  imposing  array  of  external  symbols,  and 
the  solemnity  of  public  worship,  avail  as  a  bulwark  to  protect 
the  faith  with  which  they  had  from  immemorial  ages  been 
associated,  or  rather  identified?  For  a  few  short  years  it 
remained  as  oi  old.  But  tJie  storm  came,  and  the  flood  rose ; 
aud  if  the  weak  bulwarks  which  the  established  forms  pre- 
sented, had  the  effect  of  checking  its  onward  course  for  a 
moment,  it  was  but  to  delay,  without  averting,  the  threatened 
ruin ;  and  the  fatal  torrent,  concentrating  its  strength  by  the 
interruption,  gradually  swelled  beyond  the  feeble  barrier,  till 
at  length,  overthrowing  every  obstacle,  it  swept  away  all — 
the  ancient  faith  and  the  ancient  rites, — the  symbols  and  the 
reality,  the  substance  and  the  form, — in  one  common,  and,  to 
human  power,  irreparable  ruin. 

Nor  need  we  remind  Mr.  Neale,  that  in  the  England  of  that 
period  every  thing  was  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  the  in- 
novation. The  Catholic  doctrines  were  then  the  public  creed 
of  the  English  Church :  there  waa  nothing  in  the  whole  circle 
of  English  life, — reUgious,  social,  and  political, — which  did  not 
perfectly  harmonize  and  assort  with  their  spirit.  The  very 
courtesies  of  every-day  life,  the  forms  of  ordinary  salutation, 
were  Catholic  in  uieii"  tone.  Men  were  habituated,  from  their 
youth  upwards,  to  hear  Catholic  language,  to  witness  Catholic 
usages,  and,  as  it  were,  almost  to  breathe  a  Catholic  atmosphere:. 
The  truths   they  were  required  to  believe  were  constantly 
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brought  before  their  eyes,  and  kept  alive  in  tlioir  nirnioi-uvi 
by  a  thousand  palpable  and  obvious  fonn^.     How  coniplt^h^ly 
is  the  picture  now-ardays  reTersed  I     And  if  tlirno  loriim,  nil 
perfect  as  they  were,  could  not  avail  to  koop  KngUnd  ('ntlinlit^ 
when  she  was  and  had  for  ages  been  m),  how  mtit^li  loi«4  ImtMi 
thatafeeble  imitation  of  them  can  now  ront^irr  lirr(  'ntli(irM*itf , 
after  three  centuries  of  rampant  and  nnbridird  Vm^^^iMiUnuti 
Alas,  when  England  tore  her^ilf  froin   tim  ftldi^  nl'  fh^ 
parent  Church,  she  madly  ca«t  away  all  i\w.  ^rrf^t-utwi  (fri Al- 
leges of  membership, — the  holy  faith,  ihn  ftMufUytu^  nrrt/i 
tices,  the  sublime  and  majestic  (u\TfMuhri]fi.h     'I  h/*:3A  /•/'  h^^ 
members  who  would  now  re^^ain  th^rrn,  mii^f.  r^4M>?/  h  Mr^rfr 
selves  in  the  bonds  of  oWlicnc^;  Up  thp.  7«^»^r>*M/i  M/r^W^f, 
under  whose  arrn    England    f',n}/>yf/\    fh^ut    U^    fK/*   /,l/7Afr 
time.     Until  thi-j  is  donr;  ail  th^,  r'^t  U  or.*  raiil/.;/.      If/.  \^ 
but  a  sorry  leech  who  would  f}fi>^.  t}*fi\  wv,/,/!  w^.;;/.  tf,/.  i.^>^t., 
still  remains  unextract/srL     And  fhf:j  ^Xrt,,  w^,.!>.  K/.^  Tv^./.  . 
laries  remain  Pn^t^j^tant,  and  hi'nr  r*vr;*''/*^<,  *<./J  '.  r*.^  //,:,»,;  ^ 
ters,  fearlessly  proff'jv^  hmj  m/^r   l',*vv.sA^^'r  '.y:^;//^...  ^,u/.< 
their  tru»t  in   *tAt/;Ir  *';hrir''i,A5*,    n.'v*   >/,    *//*/  */t  ••>,  '.-vJi^ul 
Catholic  ap|rl iar.^/i«, -  - '': t.^* *v p. L<    » ^..•:  ^.v*^' a /  v*>» *',x    * /./i   ^ « u ^ 
plate,  and   ^y/^j^.   »r.i'!    '::'j*j*^:*;    <t^*'^.   v-.*.   i*-*,.,/./.^   «»^    ;/Ja:;* 

mournful] T»r:^•^/fr:»V:f;   Vv  W«    f*/A-«    ,%  ;.,^  /'///*;>///'///// 1///.^  . 

they  Lav^  *^  n^^  *>  t^-^tf^^J.^A^  ///.  >////A;/.//jf-*'//  h*i.i.tf,itjt.nLif 


IL  P-  a»r  iUi.*  ^^^Jt,T..    Lf^uv/f*  '/a.  hi .  'I*  Kv/  //■-'  *///  c/.y  hi  A<ih 

'*"  iyuiju^jr  praw^  that  tiie\  riLould.  ut  lili  liuiCir.  huttcj' 
perw^^uti'A' :  und  ^veu  in  toeir  hoiu'  of  pi'OepuJ'it/  itiid  jjiobt 
ygik^vi  ^iory.  tiiev  were  ^uflerin^ persecution  iu i»omo  '^uaitci' 
'Lrf'  tii^  ^Iu\a:'  'J'iiey  are  now  threateoad  with  ex^uLuoii  from 
Fruno^. :  and  even  the  6lo4iM^aoe<if  tfaeir  gifted  ^l^otitu^,  JM.  de 
iUivijtruuL.  may  not  be  Me  to  avert  IraBljlKHr^HMUiUy^^ 
di«i^Taot  of  vM>latiug  in  their  penmii  the  /iM^^Mn^'  /digiouis 
liU^y  wiiicb  aha  has  punduued  et  ep  IpiP*''^**^  ^  {Mricc. 
The  eauM;  of  the  i-'cencb  Jemut  mwJ"  ^u*^ 

of  libertv.  defeodcid  in  the  imhm  JV^  ^ 

urmk  ijlt  iiberiy,  aDd  eDtitledip4lie#  —  -  "^ 
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of  freedom,  whatever  bo  his  oreed,  or  his  estimate  of  the 
services  of  the  Jesuits  to  civilization  and  science. 

The  anti-Jesuit  league  presents,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
formidable  array  of  names.  It  is  headed  in  the  Chambers  by 
Messrs.  Cousin,  Villemain,  Dupin,  &c.  &c. ;  it  is  supported 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  so-called  liberal  press,  and  by 
all  the  anti-Christian  philosophers  and  upholders  of  University 
monopoly.    The  philosophers  know  full  well,  that  the  liberty 
of  public  education  once  granted,  the  Jesuit  school  would 
be  a  fonnidable  rival  to  the  Royal  College ;  they  believe,  or 
affect  to  believe,  that  the  Jesuits  are  the  authors  of  the 
animated  resistance  of  the  French  clergy  to  the  university ; 
they  accordingly  endeavour  to  identify  the  claims  of  the 
clergy  with  the  claims  of  the  Jesuits,  in  order  more  effec- 
tually to  enslave  both.     Unfortunately,  the  Jansenistic  and 
irreligious  prejudices  against  the  Jesuits  are  easily  excited, 
and  are  now  called  into  fearful  play.     Their  history  is  mis- 
represented,— their  institutions  distorted, — their  religious  ex- 
ercises ridiculed, — their  doctrines  condemned.     No  charge 
of  disaffection  or  disloyalty  to  the  present  constitution  or 
dynasty  of  France  is  urged :  the  great  charge  is,  that  to  be 
a  Jesuit  is  to  abuse  religious  liberty  !     If  any  apology  were 
required  for  discussing  in  our  pages  a  topic  so  interesting  to 
Catholics,  as  the  fate  of  an  illustrious  religious  order,  that 
apology  could  be  found  in  the  very  arguments  of  M.  Cousin 
himself.    He  denounces  the  Jesuits,  as  anti-national,  because 
they  are  cosmopolites :  but  if  they  are  cosmopolites,  if  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  world  they  have  been  useful 
citizens,  they  cannot  be  persecuted  with  impunity,  by  those 
who  profess  a  regard  for  public  opinion.     Citizens  of  the 
world,  if  unjustly  persecuted,  should  have  the  sympathy  of 
the  world ;  and  that  such  sympathy  has  been  already  given  in 
the  country  where  it  is  most  valuable,  we  infer  from  the 
rapid  sale  of  three  editions  of  the  little  work  at  the  head  of 
our  article.     The  work  is  not  a  defence  of  the  Jesuits,  it 
does  not  profess  to  examine  all  the  accusations  against  them ; 
it  merely  states,  in  the  first  part,  a  few  of  the  reasons  that 
induced  M.  Ravignan  to  renounce  the  highest  honours  of  the 
bar,  for  the  obscurity  of  the  Jesuit :  and  in  the  second,  sub- 
joins two  legal  consultations  of  M.  Vatimesnil,  in  which,  the 
present  French  legislation  on  religious  orders  is  expounded ; 
and  unanswerable  arguments  prove  that  the  Jesuits,  thouffh 
not  an  authorized,  are  not  an  illegal  society  in  France. 

As  few  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  been  more  frequently 
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accused  of  insatiable  ambition  than  the  Jesuits,  we  think  it 
right,  before  we  proceed  to  the  substance  of  the  work,  to 
state,  in  the  words  of  M.  Ravignan,  the  precise  nature  of 
their  claims : 

"  A  Catholic  and  Frenchman,  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen, 
entitled  to  liberty  of  conscience  by  a  fundamental  law,  I  felt  a 
desire  to  embrace  evangelical  perfection,  as  far  as  it  might  be  in  my 
power  to  attain  it.     The  religious  state  appeared  to  me  to  be  that 

path  to  perfection  which  I  desired If  then  I,  a  Frenchman, 

wish  to  become  in  France  a  Benedictine,  a  Dominican,  or  a  Jesuit, 
by  what  law  can  you  prevent  me  ?  I  ask  of  you  neither  a  legal 
and  recognized  existence,  nor  the  least  fraction  of  the  property  of 
the  state — I  ask  only  to  breathe,  like  yourselves,  the  free  air  of  my 
country.  For  the  regulation  of  my  private  life  and  of  my  con- 
science, I  claim  the  right  of  making  religious  vows,  and  of  obeying 
with  my  brethren,  under  the  same  roof  and  in  common  peace,  rules 
approved  by  the  Catholic  Church.  In  what,  I  demand,  does  this 
liberty  restrict  yours  ?  does  it  restrict  the  liberty  of  any  individual 
whatsoever  ?  In  England,  in  Belgium,  in  the  United  States,  where 
liberty  of  conscience  is  a  reality, — the  religious  orders,  Jesuits  as 
well  as  others,  have  public  colleges  and  numerous  establishments  of 
every  kind;  yet  no  man  imagines  that  it  is  just  or  legal  to  expel 
them.  Why  should  it  be  so  in  France,  where,  certainly,  they  do 
not  enjoy  so  largely  the  rights  of  common -law  ?" 

It  is  strange  that  claims  so  evidently  just, — claims  not  for 
privilege  or  exemption,  but  for  the  common  protection  of  a 
fundamental  law,  can  be  contested  in  modern  Fr<ance.  The 
proscription  of  the  French  Jesuits  would  be  a  very  different 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
from  what  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  France  was 
then  subject  to  an  absolute  monarch  ;  she  now  enjoys  a  free 
constitution  :  she  was  then  the  advocate  of  passive  obedience ; 
she  now  fills  the  world  with  her  praises  of  liberty.  Her  sons 
boast,  that  nature's  nobility  is  predominant  amongst  them, — 
that  they  have  no  aristocracy  of  blood, — that  they  have  no 
aristocracy  of  money,  but  they  have  an  aristocracy  of  genius 
and  learning ;  that  the  penniless  provincial,  who  economizes 
hiB  petit  pain^  and  shivers  during  the  rigours  of  a  Paris  winter 
on  the  benches  of  the  university,  may  hope  to  be,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  if  God  has  given  him  talent,  an  university  professor, 
then  minister  of  public  instruction,  perhaps  first  minister  of 
the  crown,  or  at  least  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
The  great  nation  preaches  the  supremacy  of  intellect, — uni- 
versal freedom  of  conscience, — the  blessings  of  representative 
government,  and  of  free  civil  institutions.      For  whatever 
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good'  she  poesesses  ahc  has  our  sincere  congratulations 
admiro  French  genius,  French  valour,  French  patriotiani 
we  never  relished  ailly  British  epigrams  on  the  national  de- 
fects of  our  lively  neighbours ;  but  it  is  because  we  do  admire 
them,  because  we  aro  grateful  for  the  generous  protection 
extended  to  ourselves  in  days  of  persecution,  that  we  grieve 
to  find  them  desecrating  the  ehrine  of  liberty  to  which  they 
have  waded  through  oceans  of  blood.  If  we  could  credit 
the  general  imputations  against  the  personal  integrity  of 
French  statesmen, — if  we  could  suppose  that  the  gold  of  the 
Oural  mines  had  found  its  way,  in  the  shape  of  Hussiaa  coin, 
into  the  pockets  of  M.  Villemain,  or  M.  Cousin,  we  could  easily 
imagine  the  Russian  emiasary  stipulating  for  the  expulsion 
of  a  society  dear  to  science  and  civilization,  and  the  Catholic 
heart, — a  society,  to  which  France  owes  the  education  of 
her  most  celebrated  sons ;  whose  suppression,  eighty  years 
ago,  is  confessed  on  all  hands  to  have  boeu  the  work  of  foul 
injustice  and  of  infidel  intrigue ;  we  could  easily  imagine, 
MM.  Cousin  and  Villemain  earning  their  pay,  by  stereotyped 
periods  on  the  rdle  civilatrice  of  France, — proclaiming  liberty 
and  equality,  and  in  the  samo  breath  proscribing  the  Jesuits, 
• — extolling  the  heaven-born  claims  of  genius  and  learning, 
and  persecuting  a  society  linked  immortally  with  both  ;  then, 
indeed,  would  they  have  exposed  France  to  the  pity  of  the 
free,  and  the  ridicule  of  slaves  and  tyrants ;  then  would  they 
have  exhibited  her  constitution,  like  the  coins  of  Napoleon, — 
a  flat  contradiction :  S^publique  Frantj^aise,  the  bonnet  rouge 
and  liberty,  on  one  side ;  Napoleon  Empereur,  and  despotism 
on  the  other. 

M.  Cousin  is  an  eclectic  philosopher, — we  should  rather  say, 
the  founder  of  eclecticism.  Every  creed  and  system,  Indian 
theology  and  Platonic  philosophy,  are  sure  of  his  impartial  or 
indulgent  appreciation;  but  for  his  206  countrymen,  the 
French  Jesuits  resident  in  France,  the  following  principles 
and  facts  cannot  secure  even  one  pitying  smile  of  toleration : 

"  St.  Ignatina  of  Loyola  wished  to  educate  men  of  solid  leara- 
ing — men  who  wander  not,  but  walk  with  a  firm  step  in  the  way 
of  truth,  and  who  are  always  conducted  and  enlightened  by  sound 
doctrine — men  who  know  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  known, 
who  take  their  stand  in  advance  of  the  progress  of  science,  am! 
keep  themselves  to  its  level,  who  in  every  thing,  in  history,  or 
physics,  in  philosophy,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  theology,  are  not 
behind  the  age  in  which  they  live,  but  can  follow  or  perhaps  even 
wd  its  progress — never  for  one  instant  forgetting  that  they  are 
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devoted  to  the  defence  of  religion  and  to  the  salvation  of  souls/ 
We  have  been  charged  with  having  never  educated  men  of  genius. 
The  most  illustrious  names  of  France  are,  I  think,  Corneille,  Racine, 
Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Conde, 
Turenne,  Descartes,  and  Pascal ;  now,  of  these  twelve  great  men, 
seven  were  pupils  of  the  Jesuits.  With  regard  to  our  own  mem- 
bers, we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  with  pride  to  the  immense 
number  of  useful  men,  whom  our  society  has  produced  in  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  all  the  functions  of 
evangelical  duty.  The  impartial  judge  must  acknowledge  the 
theological  genius  of  Bellarmine  and  De  Lugo,  of  Suarez  and 
Yasquez,  called  by  Benedict  XIV  the  two  lights  of  theology, 
dieo  luminaria  theolocfUB — the  oratorical  genius  of  Segneri  and  of 
Bourdaloue,  of  whom  Bossuet  said,  '  this  man  will  ever  be  all  our 
masters' — finally,  the  literary  or  scientific  genius  of  Petavius, 
Sirmond,  Kircher,  Clavis,  Gaubil,  and  Grimaldi.  St.  Ignatius 
wished  to  form  apostolical  men,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  society  has  at  all  times  realized  the  wish  of  its  founder.*  We 
have  had  more  than  twelve  thousand  Jesuit  authors  ;  but  we  dwell 
with  more  delight  on  our  eight  hundred  martyrs  immolated  for 
the  faith  ;  on  our  eight  thousand  missionaries,  whose  life,  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God,  was  spent  in  zealous  labours  among  savages 
and  unbelievers ;  and  on  our  fathers,  those  cherished  and  venerated 
brethren  whom  the  Church  has  canonized  and  solemnly  placed  on 
our  altars." 

Nothing  but  the  most  cogent  arguments  can  justify 
the  suppreflsion  of  such  a  society,  in  a  country  where  the 
Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  immense  majority, 
and  where  liberty  of  conscience  is  an  universal  right.  M 
Vatimenil,  in  his  Consultations^  clearly  proves  that  such  sup- 
pression is  directly  opposed,  not  only  to  the  charter  and  to 
the  special  laws  on  liberty  of  conscience,  but  also  to  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  courts  since  1814.  As  these  con- 
sultations briefly  and  clearly  explain  what  is  meant  by 
religious  liberty  in  France,  and  place  the  anti-Jesuit  league 
in  its  true  light,  as  the  enemy  of  Catholicity  and  of  civil  and 
religious  lilMBrty,  we  proceed  to  lay  their  substance  briefly 
before  our  readers. 

Before  the  year  1762,  the  Jesuits  existed  in  France  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  religious  orders,  recognized  legal 
bodies,  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  a  religious  corporation. 
The  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  13th  of  February, 
1762,  and  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  7th  of  August,  same 
year,  by  which  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  all  their 
schools  and  colleges,  their  vows  and  oaths  declared  invalid, 
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their  rules  and  constitutions  condemned,  were  followed 
quiok  succession  by  other  acts  sliU  more  oppressivu  ;  till, 
1767,  the  parliaraeDt  oF  Paris  ordered  all  who  had  been 
Jesuits   in    1761    to  depart  the   kingdom   under    pain    of 
prosecution,  by  extraordinary  means,  "  not  only  against  tht 
but  against  all  who  dared  to  harbour  them  or  hold  any 
respondence   with   them."     Ou  the   13th  of  May,   177' 
royal  edict  permitted  the  oi-devant  Jesuits  to  live  in  Franco 
as  private  persous,  but  at  the  same  time  expressly  prohibitetl 
two  or  more  of  them  from  living  together  on  any  pretext 
whatsoever, — prohibited  all  correspondence  with  foreignenb, 
members  of  the  society,  and  in  a  more   especial  mann 
excluded  even  individual  Jesuits  from  colleges  and  schools 

Such  were  the  principal  acts  of  government  and  of 
judicial  authority  in  force  when  the  revolution  broke 
The  other  religious  congregations  then  shared  the  confisca- 
tion, suppression,  and  Toss  of  all  privileges  and  corporate 
rights,  already  inflicted  on  the  Jesuits;  but  there  was  this 
striking  difference  between  the  anti- Jesuit  legislation  of  the 
old  regime  and  the  anti-monastic  legislation  of  the  republic, 
that  the  latter  did  not,  even  in  its  wildest  frenzy,  proscribe 
private  associations  for  religious  purposes,  provided  that 
such  associations  laid  no  claim  to  the  legal  privileges  and 
corporate  rights  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  monastic  orders. 
M.  Vatimend  shows  that  neither  the  law  of  the  19th  of 
February,  which  suppresses  solemn  vows,  nor  the  law  of  the 
]8th  of  August  1792,  which  suppresses  collegiate  and  charit- 
able corporations,  ever  regarded  private  associations  as  au 
illegal  offence.     Speaking  of  the  former  law,  he  says : — 

"The  law  of  the  17th  of  February  1790,  was  therefore  n  law 
of  liberty,  and  not  a  law  of  prohibition.  It  enacted,  that  in  a  court 
of  law,  vows  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  legal  obligation  ;  bat  it  did 
not  prolubit  a  person  to  make  them,  provided  their  sanction  wns 
confined  to  the  conscience  of  him  who  made  them.  The  authors  of 
this  law  perfectly  understood  the  line  of  demarcation  between  cor- 
porations recognised  aa  public  establiBhraents,  and  simple  aggrega- 
tions or  associations,  having  no  other  legal  bond  of  union  than  the 
will  of  the  persons  who  compose  them,  and  the  civil  contracts 
which  perhaps  they  may  have  drawn  up  for  their  own  regulation." 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  law  of  1792; 

"  The  law  ordered  the  suppressed  congregations  to  quit, 
the  Ist  of  October,  the  national  houses  which  they  occupied 
ll  did  not  prohibit  them  from  meeting  in  private  houses.     Ha 
legislator  intended  depriving  ihem  of  such  power,  he  would 
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said  it,  and  would  have  inflicted  penalties  on  those  who  dared  to 
form  such  associations.  There  was,  therefore,  no  prohibition 
against  the  members  of  religious  orders  assembling  and  observing 
the  rule  of  their  order.  So  evident  was  this  truth,  that  even  the 
terrible  conmiission,  established  in  Lyons  by  Collot  d'Herbois,  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  it.  *  No  person  hinders  you  from  fol- 
lowing your  religion,'  said  the  president  of  that  commission  to  a 
nun  who  was  brought  before  him  ;  *  you  may  read  your  books,  keep 
your  crucifix,  rise  at  night,  pray  all  day  and  all  night,  take  the  dis- 
cipline as  often  as  you  like,  and  count  your  beads.' " 

Shall  it  be  said  that  CoUot  d'*Herbois  had  sounder  ideas  of 
religious  liberty  than  M.  Guizot  or  M.  Villemain,  that  the  fiends 
of  the  republic  were  more  tolerant  to  religious  orders  than 
the  men  of  the  monarchy  of  July  ?  No  change  was  made  in 
the  republican  legislation,  until  the  publication  of  the  decree 
of  the  third  Messidor,  an  xii. ;  in  which  art.  4  ordains, 
that  no  congregation  or  association  of  men  or  women,  can 
be  henceforward  formed  under  pretext  of  religion,  unless  it 
has  been  formally  authorized  by  an  Imperial  decree,  after  an 
inspection  of  the  statutes  and  rules.  If  this  act  of  Napoleon'^s 
iron  tyranny  were  still  in  force,  the  Jesuits  certainly  are  an 
illegal  body,  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  decree  not  only  denies 
to  religious  associations  a  corporate  existence,  but  absolutely 
declares  them  illegal.  But  M.  Vatemenil  proves  that  the 
decree  was  abrogated  both  by  articles  291,  292,  293,  and 
294,  of  the  civil  code,  and  also  by  the  5th  article  of  the 
constitutional  charter.     The  articles  arc, — 

"291.  No  association  of  more  than  twenty  members,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  meet  every  day  or  on  certain  days,  for  religious  or  lite- 
rary, political  or  other  purposes,  can  be  formed  without  the  consent 
of  the  government,  and  without  those  conditions  which  the  govern- 
ment may  please  to  prescribe.  In  the  above  specified  number,  those 
persons  are  not  included  who  reside  in  the  house  where  the  members 
assemble. — 292.  Every  association  of  the  character  above  specified, 
which  is  either  established  without  authorization,  or  violates  the 
conditions  prescribed,  shall  be  dissolved.  The  chief  directors  or 
administrators  of  the  association  shall  be  punished  in  a  fine  of  from 
sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs. — 293.  If  by  discourse,  exhortation, 
invocation,  or  prayers,  in  whatever  language  it  may  be  ;  either  by 
reading,  advertisement,  publication,  or  distribution  of  any  writings  ; 
any  instigation  be  given  in  those  assemblies,  to  crimes,  &c.,  the  pe- 
nalty shall  be,  &c. — 294.  Whoever  shall,  without  the  permission  of 
municipal  authority,  give  the  use  of  his  house  or  apartment,  whole  or 
in  part,  for  the  meeting  of  an  association  though  authorised,  or  for 
the  celebration  of  any  worship,  shall  be  punished  in  a  fine  of  from 
sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs." 
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From  tbeso  articlos  it  appears  that  a  religious  association 
needs  no  authorization,  provided  tho  meniberB,  though  ex- 
ceeding twenty,  all  roBide  in  tho  same  dwelling.  The  civil 
code,  therefore,  abrogates  the  decree  of  an.  xil.  The  decree 
prescribed  tho  necessity  of  authorization,  and  declares  un- 
authorized asBOciatioDfi  of  persona  now  living  in  the  same 
house,  illegal.  The  civil  code  neither  requires  authorization 
nor  pronounces  tho  dissolution. 

But  even  though  the  imperial  code  of  1810  had  not  abro- 
gated the  oppressive  enactment  of  an.  xii.  the  fifth  article  of 
the  conetitutional  charter  of  French  liberty  abrogates  it, 
and  guarantees  the  toleration  of  religious  associations. 

"  Chacun  (says  this  article),  profease  sa  religion  aveo  une  libertf 
pgale,  et  obtieut  pour  eon  culte  la  rafime  protection." 

M.  Vatimenjl's  reasoning  on  this  article  is  clear  and  con- 
clusive. 

"  The  religious  life  is  not  a  pr€cept  nmong  Catholics,  but  it  is  s 
counsel  for  those  who  believe  thcmBclvcB  called  to  it  by  Providence. 
To  proliibit  them  to  embrace  it,  is  to  deprive  them  of  that  liberty 
of  professing  their  faith  which  the  charter  guarantees.  . 
What  answer  could  you  give  to  a  Catholic  who  should  say  to  you, 
'  After  having  studied  myself,  I  am  satisfied  that  my  salvation  will 
be  easy  in  a  religious  life,  and  that  it  would  be  very  doubtful  in  the 
world  ?*  Do  you  know  better  than  he  does,  what  suits  that  moral 
organization  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  give  him  ?  Have  you 
a  right  to  deprive  him  of  that  path  to  heaven  in  which  he  places  a 
firm  confidence,  and  to  compromise  his  eternity  by  the  prohibitions 
to  which  you  pretend  to  subject  him  here  ?  .  .  .  It  is  as  ty- 
rannical to  compel  a  man  to  live  in  the  world,  who  wishes  to  live  in 
a  cloister  ;  as  it  19  to  compel  a  man  who  wished  to  remain  in  the 
world,  to  retire  to  a  cloister." 

This  article  of  the  charter,  it  is  true,  is  restricted  by  police 
regulations  on  public  worship,  but  they  do  not  regard  private 
worship  of  societies  residing  in  the  same  house.      The  Cour 
de   Cassation,  by  a  decree  22nd  July  1837,  though  it  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  no  worship  whatsoever  can   bo  publicly 
exercised  without  a  special  authorization  of  government,  does 
not  extend  police  surveillance  to  religious  worship  in  a  private 
I    house  from  which  strangers  are  excluded.     The  police  laws 
I    cannot,  therefore,  justify  the  suppression  of  those  societiee. 
I    whose  members  live  in    common  in  the    same  house,  and 
I    observe  a  religious  rule ;  and  such  has  been  tho  invariable 
I   practice  of  the  royal  courts  in  all  their  decisions,  a  practice 
I    by  whose   sanction  Trappist   monasteries  and  others   have 
I    been  long  since  established  in  several  parts  of  France. 
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Why  should  the  Jesuits  be  deprived  of  this  scanty  share 
of  liberty  accorded  to  other  orders  ?  Why  should  they  be 
denied  the  poor  privilege  of  celebrating  mass  in  their  private 
chapel  with  closed  doors,  or  with  one  of  the  fathers  cau- 
tiously counting  the  strangers,  lest  if  the  fatal  twenty  were 
exceeded,  the  myrmidons  of  the  Paris  police  should  enforce 
the  laws  against  unauthorized  associations?  What  crime 
of  the  Jesuits  draws  on  them  the  calumnies  and  proscription 
of  our  French  philosophers  I  Neither  the  Assemblee  Con- 
stituante,  nor  the  National  Convention,  neither  the  Directory, 
nor  the  Consulate — the  Empire,  nor  "  the  three  days  ;"  not  all 
the  anarchy  or  the  tyranny,  nor  the  constitutional  monarchies 
of  France  for  the  last  fifty  years,  give  the  University  in- 
quisitors and  Jansenistic  lawyers  arms  to  crush  the  Jesuits. 
They  must  be  crushed  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
that  old  regime,  whose  whole  frame  revolutions  have  an- 
nihilated. This  monstrous  doctrine,  which  perpetuates  the 
worst  principles  of  old  French  tyranny,  is  exposed  in  its  true 
colours  by  M.  Vatimenil,  who  establishes  the  two  following 
positions — Ist,  that  the  special  anti- Jesuit  enactments  of 
the  old  regime  were  destroyed  by  the  general  enactments  of 
1790  and  1792,  which  placed  all  religious  orders  on  the  same 
footing  of  indiscriminate  suppressioH ; — 2nd,  that  the  anti- 
Jesuit  enactments  did  not  revive  with  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  renewal  of  friendly  relations  between 
Church  and  State.  For  his  reasoning  on  the  first  point,  we 
refer  to  the  work  itself,  and  conclude  with  his  proof  of  the 
second,  and  his  statement  of  the  present  legal  position  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  of  the  other  religious  orders  in  France. 

"  A  penal  and  prohibitory  enactment  existed  at  a  certain  epoch ; 
it  formed  part  of  a  system  ;  this  system  was  afterwards  destroyed, 
and  the  penal  and  prohibitory  enactment  involved  in  its  destruc- 
tion. In  course  of  time  the  legislator  established  a  new  system, 
more  or  less  analogous  to  the  old :  can  it  be  said,  that  by 
the  mere  fact  of  the  creation  of  the  new  system,  the  prohibitory 
and  penal  enactment,  which  was  part  of  the  old,  has  recovered  its 

force  ?    No  ;  abrogated  laws  do  not  revive  in  that  manner 

The  principle  of  non-revival  is  incontestable,  even  when  the  new 
system  resembles  the  old;  and  with  how  much  greater  reason 
should  it  not  be  admitted  when  they  are  essentially  different. 
Under  the  ancient  regime,  the  religious  orders  were  in  many 
respects  governed  by  the  decisions  of  the  temporal  power.  The 
law  recognized  vows,  it  considered  them  as  obligatory  engagements, 
not  only  in  a  spiritual,  but  in  a  civil  respect.  If  a  religious 
reclaimed  against  his  vows,  the  action  was  in  the  ^  first  instance 
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The  poisoned  chalice  may  be  presented  to  their  own  lips,  and 
they  may  have  to  drink  deep  of  the  bitter  cup  they  had 
intended  for  others.  This  is  not  a  place  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  the  union.  It  may,  or  may  not  be,  a 
practicable  and  useful  measure.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  among  good  men  on  the  subject.  Of  this,  however, 
we  are  certain,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  state  prosecution 
against  O'Connell  and  others  has  been  conducted,  has  flashed 
conviction  on  many  minds,  that  Ireland  cannot  much  longer 
be  ruled  as  she  has  been.  The  symptoms  of  the  coming  earth- 
quake have  been  felt — not  the  earthquake  itself.  The  accu- 
mulated wrongs  of  centuries  of  bad  government  are  not  to  be 
cured  by  a  trial ;  but  especially  mch  a  trial  as  that  in  the 
court  of  Queen's  bench ! 

We  have  hurried  rapidly  over  the  outline  of  this  eventful 
triaL  We  have  not  stopped  to  remark  upon  many  interesting 
episodes  that  might  have  too  long  distracted  our  attention 
from  the  main  object.  We  could  have  wished  to  have  paused 
and  pondered  over  many  matters  which  we  may,  perhaps,  take 
up  at  some  future  time.  The  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  the 
bold  and  manly  tone  in  which  the  counsel  for  the  traversers — 
particularly  Messrs.  Whiteside,  Henn,  and  O'Hagan— can- 
vassed the  charge  of  the  chief-justice,  are  worthy  of  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  We  must  not,  however,  while  treating  of 
monster  meetings  and  monster  indictments,  suffer  ourselves  to 
catch  the  contagion,  and  inflict  a  monster  article  on  our  unof- 
fending readers. 


Art.  V. — Hierologus ;  or^  the  Church  Tourists.    By  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale,  London :  1843. 

OUR  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  charming  little  work 
by  an  extract  from  it  which  we  met  in  one  oi  the  literary 
journals.  We  purpose  to  devote  to  it  a  few  pages  of  our 
present  number ;  and  in  order  to  secure  in  our  reader  the 
same  feeling  with  which  we  ourselves  perused  the  volume,  we 
shall  commence  by  transcribing  the  passage. 

'*  Oh,  the  good  old  times  of  En^Und  I  ere,  in  her  evil  day, 
From  their  holy  faith  and  their  ancient  rites  her  people  fell  away  I 
When  her  gentlemen  had  hands  to  give,  and  her  yeomen  hearts  to  feel ; 
And  they  raised  up  many  a  bead-house,  but  never  a  bastile ; 
And  the  poor  they  honoured,  for  they  knew  that  He  who  for  ns  bled. 
Had  seldom,  when  He  came  on  earth,  whereon  to  lay  ffia  head ; 
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example  ;  but  if  P^re  de  Bavignan,  whom  all  France  knew 
to  be  a  Jesuit,  proclaims  himself  a  Jesuit^  exile  to  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  or  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  is 
too  slight  a  punishment  for  so  tremendous  an  oifence.  Exile 
has  its  pangs,  even  for  the  "  cosmopolite  '^  Jesuit,  whatever 
M.  Cousin  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

"  No  ;  the  Jesuit  does  not  renounce  his  country.  It  is  very  true 
that  Catholic  charity,  embracing  in  its  ardent  expansion  the  whole 
human  race,  inspires  her  apostles  with  a  devotion  more  comprehen- 
sive than  patriotism.  It  is  true,  that  the  missionary  who  carries 
the  light  of  faith  to  his  idolatrous  brethren  in  the  Corea,  or  in  the 
solitudes  of  America,  sometimes  runs  the  risk,  while  absorbed  in 
those  eternal  interests,  of  neglecting  those  interests  of  the  hour 
that  agitate  his  country.  But  does  he  forget  his  country  herself  ? 
does  he  cease  to  bear  her   dear  image   in   his  heart  ?  does   he 


racter  we  find  on  this  subject^  we  conclude  to  be  holy  figures  and  poetry  ! '  {Essai  sur 
VHistoire  de  la  Phihsophie  en  France,  au  I9eme  siecle,  par  M.  I)amlron,  Si^me  edit. 

torn.  ii.  p.  219.) Such  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  this  new  doctrine  which  afflicts, 

which  revolts,  which  terrifies  all  Christians  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  other  civi- 
Uzed  nations.  But  this  is  not  all,  this  philosophy  propounds  most  injurious 
opinions  on  the  Divine  nature,  it  establishes  Pantheism — then  it  modifies  and 
disowns  that  fatal  error — again  it  flin^  aside  the  veil  which  it  had  used  for  a 
time,  and  reprints  all  its  pantheistic  blasphemies,  without  any  modification  or 
the  slightest  corrective.  It  repeats  incessantly,  God  has  not  made  the  world 
out  of  nothing."  {Introduction  a  VHist.  de  la  PhUosnphie,  par  M.  Cousin,  nouv.  edit. 
5e.  lib.  p.  145.) 

The  archbishop  of  Paris,  in  his  memoir  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
(May  2,  Univers),  states,  "  that  M.  Cousin  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years  taught, 
1^  that  God  is  not  distinct  from  the  universe ;  2^*.  that  God  is  distinct  from  it, 
and  even  its  creator,  but  a  necessary  creator ;  3*.  that  he  is  its  free  creator. 
In  1828  this  God  is,  at  the  same  time,  beginning,  end,  and  middle  ;  the  sum- 
mit as  well  as  the  lowest  grade  of  being  ;  infinite  and  finite  at  the  same  time  ; 
finally  triple,  namely,  God,  nature,  humanity.  If  God  is  not  everything,  he 
adds,  he  is  nothing.  Five  years  later  the  great  philosopher  is  content  to  admit 
a  creation,  provided  it  be  necessary.  *  God,'  he  said,  *  could  no  more  exist 
without  the  world,  than  the  world  could  exist  without  God.*  In  1838  this  ne- 
cessity disappears,  and  M.  Cousin  admits  the  immaterial  and  free  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians; but,  incomprehensibly  enough,  this  free  God  is  necessarily  a  creator.  In 
1842  the  creation  ceases  to  be  a  necessary  act,  and  is  only  more  conformable  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  Which  of  those  opinions  will  the  many  professors 
dependent  on  M.  Cousin  adopt  ?  Will  they  dare  to  expose  his  variations,  to 
combat  his  errors,  to  return  to  sounder  doctrines  when  he  returns  himself." 

These  variations  practically  illustrate  M.  Cousin*s  great  principle,  namely, 
that  all  philosophical  systems,  and  all  rehgions,  succeed  each  other  like  the 
various  transformations  of  the  caterpillar,  and  are  all  true  in  their  turn.  When 
charged  with  these  doctrines  by  M.  Segur  de  Lamoignon,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  he  professed  himself  the  champion  of  Catholicity,  and  said  that  whatever 
opinions  he  held  in  his  philosophical  works  he  held  as  a  philosopher ;  thereby 
plainly  embracing  the  error  of  Bayle,  that  what  was  philosophically  false  might 
be  theologically  true.  This  is  the  M.  Cousin  who  holds  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  France  in  his  hands,  under  the  infernal  university  system, — this  the 
enlightened  philosopher,  who  devotes  to  exile  the  brethren  of  Vico,  of  Bourda- 
loue,  of  Petavius,  in  the  name  of  reason,  of  moral  dignity,  of  civil  liberty,  and 
of  the  Frenoh  constitution. 
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oease  to  pray  for  her  happiness  ?  doca  he  cease  to 
the  blessings  of  the  Most  High  on  thosQ  who  bear  the  hi 
burden  of  the  government  of  nations  ?  Ah  1  little  do 
men  who  interdict  the  Jesuit  from  the  love  of  hia  countiy, — ItttlC' 
they  know  what  a  delicious  emotion  of  joy  he  feels,  when 
the  savage  tribes  of  the  new  world  he  catches  a  few  soui 
of  his  native  tongue,  or  when  in  the  seas  of  China  or  Japan 
hears  the  distant  echo  of  the  glory  of  our  arras.  Can  France 
less  dear  to  ua  who  have  not  left  lier  ?     Shall  we  not  be  proud 

.riumphs  in  peace  and  in  war  ?  of  ber  genius  in  literature 
the  arts  ?  of  her  daring  achievements  in  the  domain  of  science, 
in  regions  lately  thrown  open  to  human  industry  ?  Shall  we 
love  Iter  as  the  true  centre  of  Christian  tuvilizatiou  ?  Shall  we 
be  happy  in  those  ineffable  consolations  which  even  still  she  gives 
to  the  Church  ?" 

Wtatmust  thovforld  thinkoF  French  patriotism, if  men  like 
M.  de  Kavignan  are  banished,  while  Voltaire  haa  a  statue  in 
the  Pantheon.  Voltaire  belied,  ridiculed,  denied  his  country. 
He  approved  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  advised  Catherine 
II.  to  banish  to  Siberia  the  gallant  Frenchmen  who  volun- 
teered thoir  eer vices  against  that  partition.  Ho  went 
farther.  He  complimented  Frederic  the  Great !  on  his 
victory  over  the  French  at  Itosbach — the  Waterloo  of  the 
18tli  century  ;  and  yet  Voltaire  is  canonized  by  our  philoso- 
phical patriots  as  the  father  of  hie  country.  A  few  extracts 
and  references  substantiate  these  charges.  "  Every  time  I 
write  to  your  Majesty  on  any  important  matter,  I  tremble 
like  our  soldiers  at  Roebach."  (Let.  au  Iloi  de  Pruaso,  28th 
March,  1775.)  "  Do  you  remember  the  charming  piece 
condescended  to  give  mo  about  fifteen  years  ago,  (i 
Rosbach,)   in   which   you    describe    so     graphically     ' 

I  foolish  and  volatile  nation,  as  valiant  in  piSage,  as  they 
cowardly  in  combat ;"  (to  same,  7  Dec,  1 77^)  ;  and  agaii 
"  H£tos  du  nord,  je  savaia  bien 
Que  vous  aviez  vu  lea  derriers 
Des  goerriera  du  roi  tr6a  Chrfticn, 
A  qui  voustaillcz  des  croupiers." — 3nd  May,  1' 
"  Tout  Welche  (Frenchman)  qui  vous  examine 
Du  terreur  paniqua  est  atteint, 
Et  dit,  en  voyant  votre  mine. 
Que  dims  Rosbach  on  vous  a  peint." — April  27, 1 
J  7 


"  They  say  (ho  writes  to  the  same,)  that  you  planned 
krtition  of  Poland  ; — I  believe  it — because  there  was  genius 

it,  and  tho  treaty  was  formed  at  Potsdam."  (18  Nov. 
773.)    Who  wotdd  dare  to  r^se  his  voice  in  France  against 
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Lafayette,  fdr  volunteering  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans ; — 
yet  Voltaire,  the  great  idol  of  the  French  Pantheon,  thus 
writes  to  Catherine  II.   of  the  French  volunteers    in  the 
cause  of  unfortunate  Poland  :  "  The  confederates  of  Poland 
are  another  plague ;  I  trust  your  Majesty  will  cure  them 
of    their  contagious  distemper.     Our   Welches  (French) 
cavaliers,  who  indulged  their  restlessness  and  curiosity  in  a 
journey  to  the  Sarmatians,  ought  to  die  of  hunger,  if  they 
don't  die  of  powder.     What  a  pleasant  crusade  they  have 
made.     It  will  not  raise  the  prudence  or  gallantry  of  my  dear 
nation."     (Let.  1st  January  1 772.)     "  If  these  foolish  con- 
federates had  any  sense,  you  would  have  persuaded  them, 
you  would  have  made  them  listen  to  reason ;  but  I  know  a 
cure  for  them.     I  have  one  also  for  the  petits  mattres  who 
leave  Paris  to  be  preceptors  of  brigands.     Ce  dernier  remade 
vient  en  Siberie :  ih  leprendront  sur  les  lieux.'^     (30  March, 
1772.)     So  far  did  his  Russian  sympathies    absorb  every 
other,  that  in  his  letter,  18  Oct.,  1771,  he  begs  Catharine  to 
remember,  ^'  that  he  is  not  a  Frenchman,  that  he  is  a  Swiss ; 
and  that,  were  he  younger,  he  would  become  a  Russian ;" — 
three  years  later  he  w  "a  Russian,"  and  signs  himself, 
9th  April,  1774, — "Votre  vieux  Russe  de  Femey ;"  and 
Catherine  answered — "  I  know  you  are  a  good  Russian.^ 
In  the  writings  of  12,000  Jesuit  authors,  can  anything  be 
found  so  anti-national — so  disgraceful  to  French  honour! 
Messrs.  Cousin,  Quizot,  and  Ua,  before  they  oppress  the 
Jesuits,  ought  to  perform  a  lustration  in  the    Pantheon; 
they  ought  to  avenge  the  memory  of  the  French  soldiers  of 
Rosbach,  and  the  extinction  of  Poland,  instead  of  banishing 
men  against  whom  there  is  no  solid  charge.     France  cannot 
plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  oppression  ;    for    if  M. 
V  atimesnil  throws  the  shield  of  the  constitution  over  the 
Jesuits,  M.  de  Ravignan  refutes  the  calumnies  against  them. 
To  examine  each  accusation  singly,  would  be  an  impossible, 
or  at  least  a  very  confused  operation — nothing  being  more 
contradictory  than  the  accusations  of  different  enemies.   The 
anti- Jesuits  of  the  present  day  appear  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Janscnistic  parliaments,  which  accused  the  Jesuits  of 
having,  at  all  times,  perseveringly,  with  the  approbation  of 
their  superiors  and   generals,    taught    simony,   blasphemy, 
sacrilege,  magic,  maleficium,  astrology,  irreligion  of  every 
kind,  idolatry,  superstition,  impiety,  perjury,  false  testimony, 
prevarication  of  judges,  robbery,  parricide,  homicide,  suicide, 
and  regicide, — in  a  word,  every  crime  over  committed  by  man, 
except  Jansenism. 
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this  view,  therefore,  he  has  put  together,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Isaac  Walton's  Complete  Angler ^  a  series  of  con- 
versations descriptive  of  a  tour  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  English  churches,  in  which  he  contrives,  with  much 
simplicity,  but  yet,  we  think,  with  very  considerable  success, 
to  develop,  partly  from  the  churches  which  he  visits,  partly 
from  an  immense  number  of  others  with  which  he  compares 
them,  the  most  important  characteristics  of  theGothic  and  &LXon 
architecture.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  industry  and 
research,  from  the  fact  that  he  refers,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, to  more  than  three  hundred  churches  (the  greater 
number  of  which  he  has  himself  visited),  not  only  in  these 
countries,  but  in  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  wherever  else 
the  Gothic  architecture  has  left  traces  of  its  existence. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  Mr.  Neale'*s  book  in  a 
critical  spirit ;  for  although  there  are  a  few — indeed  very 
few — expressions  which  we  had  rather  seen  omitted,  and  a 
few  technical  details  in  which  wc  should  feel  obliged  to  dis- 
sent from  him ;  yet  we  do  not  think  it  fair  to  detun  the 
reader  by  punctilious  exceptions,  or  over-nice  discussions  of 
questions  of  art,  from  the  far  more  interesting  matter  with 
which  his  pages  abound.  We  shall  not  pretend,  therefore,  to 
follow  the  order  of  his  tour,  or  to  dwell  upon  those  parts  of 
it  which  are  technical  or  descriptive :  our  business  is  with  his 
own  views  and  opinions,  far  more  than  with  the  matter-of- 
fact  information  he  has  collected.  And,  indeed,  the  Catholic 
reader  can  so  seldom  meet  any  book  of  this  description  which 
does  not  contain,  in  eveiy  page,  an  admixture  of  bigotry  far 
more  than  neutralizing  all  the  pleasure  or  profit  to  be  derived 
from  its  i)erusal,  that  we  shall  readily  be  excused  if  we  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  showing  that  there  are  some  who  can 
write  in  a  kindlier  strain ;  and  who,  though  they  be  not  of  our 
body,  yet  can  sympathise  with  us  under  the  calumnies  to 
wliich  we  arc  constantly  exposed,  and  share  our  indignation 
at  the  "  horrible  profanity**  of  the  olden  school  of  "  church 
tourists."* 

The  contrast  will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  which 
the  author  himself  takes  occasion  to  relate.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  numberless  representations  of  the  passion  of  our  S«r 
viour  which  are  to  be  met  in  all  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
monuments : 

''  I  think  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  shines  more  conspicuously  in 
ilothing  than  in  those  constant  references  to  the  passion  of  our 


♦  Sre  pp.  11-12  ;  also  9-10,  &c. 
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of  fear.     Even  travesty  and  ridicule,  that  weapon  so  formid- 
able in  France,  has  been  called  to  the  aid  of  irreligion. 

"In  1520,  Ignatius  of  Loyola  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pam- 
peluna.  To  amuse  himself  during  the  necessary  inaction  to  which 
he  was  reduced  by  his  wound,  he  asked  some  romances  from  his 
attendants.  There  were  probably  but  few  books  in  his  father's 
castle,  the  lives  of  Christ  and  his  saints  were  brought.  Ignatius 
read  them.  His  soul  was  affected.  A  brilliant  light  flashes  on  his 
mind.  He  abandons  his  paternal  home  ;  the  converted  soldier, 
now  a  pilgrim  and  mendicant,  seeks  some  solitude,  where,  far  from 
the  society  of  man,  he  might  converse  with  God,  and  study  and 
sound  the  depths  of  his  own  soul.  The  grotto  of  Manreza  serves 
as  his  asylum.  There,  arming  himself  with  the  persevering  energy 
of  prayer,  amidst  all  the  rigours  of  penance,  he  seeks  and  struggles. 
He  undergoes  trials  that  transform  his  whole  being.  Pale  and 
emaciated  by  corporal  austerities,  prostrate  in  dust  and  ashes,  he 
appears  almost  reduced  to  extremity.  A  powerful  hand  raises  and 
conducts  him  to  the  bright  sunshine  of  divine  illumination,  even  to 
the  most  exalted  regions  of  apostolical  charity.  Then  turning  back 
and  counting  all  his  trades,  Ignatius  reviewed  the  path  he  had  fol- 
lowed ;  he  discovered  an  admirable  concatenation  of  truths  and  of 
interior  conflicts  that  purify  the  soul,  that  place  it  in  presence  of  the 
divine  will  so  often  contemned,  and  that  make  it  generous  and  de- 
voted to  God.  After  having  experienced  their  efficacy  in  his  own 
person  in  the  grotto  of  Manreza,  Ignatius  thought  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  retrace  for  others,  that  succession  of  truths,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  those  ways  ;  this  was  what  gave  rise  to  the  *  spiritual 
exercises." 

When  we  consider  the  immense  influence  of  those  spiritual 
exercises  on  the  destinies  of  the  modem  world,  we  can 
scarcely  apologize,  even  to  a  Protestant  reader,  for  introduc- 
ing M.  de  Ravignan  to  tell  what  they  are,  now  particularly 
that  they  are  under  the  ban  of  philosophic  inquisition.  They 
are  the  welling  fount  of  that  zeal  that  has  overflowed  the 
world,  and  produced  in  the  palaces  of  China  and  in  the 
plains  of  Paraguay  the  miracles  of  the  grotto  of  Manreza. 

"  A  man  takes  a  false  course  in  life ;  he  wanders  in  tortuous 
paths  through  foolish  opinions  and  disordered  passions.  Ambition, 
the  warm  affections  of  youth,  perhaps  success,  have  lavished  on  him 
all  their  enjoyments — he  has  exhausted  them  all;  and  now,  like  a 
weary  and  disappointed  traveller,  he  sits  down  sorrowful  by  the 

way  side Impelled  by  an  indefinable  desire,  he  bursts  his 

bonds.  In  one  of  those  moments  which  God  foreknows  and  marks 
with  the  seal  of  his  infinite  predilection,  the  new  disciple  of  repent- 
ance flies  into  solitude,  whither  the  Lord  calls  him  to  speak  to  his 
heart Then  follows  that  course  of  exterior  and  spiritual 
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apprenticeship  that  occupies  four  weeks.    But  we  must  ever  bear  ^^^^ 
mind — what  sometimes  escapes  the  superficial  reader — that  all  thww 
necessary  forms  of  examination,  of  meditation,  of  contemplation,  of 
vocal  or  mental  prayer,  and  the  other  acts  which  are  called  '  fpiri- 

■  tual exercises'  are  pious  and  reg^ular  movements,  leading  the  soul 
to  the  grand  object — and  this  object,  I  repeat,  is — to  tear  up  all  the 
bad  passions  timt  have  troubled  and  dishononred  our  life  ;  itnd  to 
mark  for  each  that  state  of  life  wUch  suits  him  for  the  free  accom- 
■■  plishmcnt  of  hia  eternal  destinies." 

We  do  not  intend  todetailthediffurentoxoruisesorthorour 

I  weeks  retreat.  Whoever  reads  them  will  at  once  see  how 
wrong  the  philosophers  are  wlien  they  represent  them  as  a 
system  of  ascetic  piety  peculiar  to  the  Jesuits,  In  them  we 
trace  in  truth,  the  hand  of  a  great  master ;  we  see  that  they 
form  a  book  which  well  deserved  to  be  the  favourite  of  St. 
Charloa  Borromeo ;  and  which,  in  the  words  of  St.  Francis 
of  Sales,  '  saved  as  many  souls  as  it  contained  letters ;'  hut 

I  then,  through  the  writings  of  St.  Francis  himself,  and  before  as 
well  assince  liis  tim(\  through  the  writings  of  other  saints,  the 
substance  of  the  spiritual  exercises  was  in  the  hands,  as  it  ia 
as  present,  of  the  Catholic  faithful,  differing  only  in  form,  in 
method,  in  arrangement  of  hours.  We  hope  Catholics,  to 
whom  those  subjects  are  familiar,  will  pardon  us  the  follow- 
ing extracts  on  the  general  order,  the  form,  and  the  objects 
of  the  retreat, 

"  The  more  I  advance,  the  more  clearly  I  perceive  that  I  speak  a 
language  which  would  better  suit  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit. 
But  since  they  have  attempted  to  brand  with  the  seal  of  ridicule 
the  book  of  exercises,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  make  knon-n  the 
important  and  sublime  matter  it  contains  .  ,  .  An  evil  enemy,  a 
tyrant  oppresses  us,  the  same  that  enslaved  the  first  man,  and  stiU 
ravages  mankind  i  a  fatal  revolt  that  draws  the  soul  far  from  the 
infinite  Majesty  and  beauty,  and  degrades  and  pollutes  our  noblest 
faculties.  To  burst  these  bonds,  and  also  to  atone  for  the  long  reign 
of  evil,  the  combatant  in  the  exercises  must  arm  himself  with  his  own 
humiliation  and  moat  painful  recollections.  With  the  torch  of  the 
divine  justice  in  his  hand,  he  shall  descend  into  the  depths  of  his 
conscience,  he  sliall  examine  with  a  scrutinizing  glance  the  traces 
which  it  may  have  left  on  hia  soul  during  past  years.  He  shall 
take  up,  as  it  were,  one  after  another,  and  weigh  in  the  scales  of  tlie 

sanctuary  the  abused  powers  of  his  soul Such  is  the 

meditation  of  St.  Ignatius  as  it  is  performed  in  the  ejfercises.  It  is 
made  by  day — it  ia  made  by  night :  It  regularly  divides  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  allows  the  necessary  intervals  of  rest  and 
of  silent  repose.  When  this  mysterious  combat  is  cordially 
accepted,  it  requires  constant  energy,  but  n  wise  and  intelligent 
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director  watches  near  the  combatant  ....  Of  course  the  pre- 
siding rule  during  the  whole  course  of  the  exercises  is  the  grand 
rule  of  silence :  it  must  be  religiously  observed,  solitude  and 
silence,  the  two  great  tilings  that  draw  us  so  near  to  God  I  that 
seems  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  divine  nature  itself,  and  to 
plunge  us  deeper  into  his  immensity  to  invigorate  our  enervated 
souls.  Solitude  is  the  country  of  the  strong,  silence  is  their 
prayer.  There  God  speaks  and  acts  with  them,  and  forms  them 
for  generous  and  energetic  enterprises." 

Such  is  the  first  phase  of  the  exercises^  during  which  the 
soul,  fixed  by  meditation  in  the  presence  of  God,  conceives  a 
profound  hatred  of  the  evil  that  has  oppressed  her,  and  a 
contempt  for  herself  and  the  world.  The  following  week 
the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Christ  are  the  subjects  of 
meditation. 

"  Christ  then  appears  under  the  figure  of  a  military  parable, 
which  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  warrior  and  of  the  apostle.  St. 
Ignatius  was  both,  and  those  who  do  not  trace  the  strict  union  of 
these  two  characters  in  his  constitutions,  completely  mistake  his 
spirit  ....  Christ  appears  under  the  figure  of  a  king,  marching 
to  the  conquest  of  infidel  nations,  and  looking  for  courageous 
soldiers  to  devote  themselves  to  follow  his  steps  and  to  share  his 
fatigues.  He  who  falters  when  Christ  summons,  is  a  coward — 
"ignavus  miles  aestimandus."  (St.  Ignatius.)  The  book  of  ex- 
ercises prescribes  that  the  soul  in  solitude,  during  the  hours 
devoted  to  meditation  should  keep  herself  constantly  in  presence  of 
the  divine  model."  All  the  adorable  mysteries  of  the  gospel 
history  pass  in  succession    before  her    eye8.     These  mysteries 

should  be  to  her  as  it  were  actually  present And  here  an 

important  observation  occurs,  it  not  only  reveals  the  secret  and 
efficacy  of  the  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  but  also  explains  the 
economy  and  principle  of  the  liturgy  and  of  the  sacred  feasts  of 
Christianity :  the  actions  of  the  man  of  God,  at  all  times  are 
working  the  redemption  of  the  world,  they  are  not  merely  com- 
memorations and  histories  of  the  past :  their  truth,  their  infinite 
efficacy,  lives  and  remains  ever  present,  ready  to  heal,  ready  to 
regenerate  at  all  times  the  docile  soul.  These  things  have  been 
misapprehended.  Men  unacquainted  with  these  interior  ways,  and 
with  their  meaning,  imagine  them  to  be  a  gloomy  and  chilling 
mechanism,  fit  only  to  repress  the  aspirations  of  religious  emotion. 
Ah  !  that  they  had  experienced,  as  it  was  one  day  given  to  me  to 
experience,  what  a  holy  and  noble  liberty  the  soul  enjoys  under 
this  salutary  arrangement  of  the  exercises." 

The  object  of  the  exercises  is  not  merely  to  repair  the 
past,  but  to  determine  the  future  ;  to  decide  for  time  and  for 
eternity.     The  soldier  of  Pampeluna  prescribed  his  exercisey 
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that  it  might  8orvo  as  a  preparation  for  war;  and  if  our 
French  philosophers  admit  the  plainest  notions  of  tho  duty 
and  destiny  of  a  Christian,  it  is  hard  to  find  what  they  can 
bhime  in  the  plan  prescribed  by  St.  Ignatius  for  the  choice  of 
a  state  of  life. 

"  That  choice  is  the  central  point  of  the  CKercises  ;  the  object 
to  which  all  else  is  subservient ;  the  influential  knot  to  wliicli  our 
holies  and  our  destinies  are  attached.  How  many  reckless  and 
blasted  careers  are  in  the  world  !  what  a  long  and  melancboly 
Iiistory  would  they  make  !  They  were  not  duly  considered  and 
chosen  at  the  feet  of  the  aovereign  Master  of  life, — at  the  source  of 
religious  reflection.  Ah !  if  coup*assionate  to  ourselves,  and 
generous  towards  our  Creator,  we  condescended  ia  snatch  from  the 
wliirling  Tortex  some  thoughtful  hours  and  da^rs  before  we  rushed 
headlong  into  the  different  functions  of  sodul  order  ;  if  while 
yet  young,  we  made  choice  of  our  future  state  in  presence  of  him 
who  gave  his  blood  and  his  life  for  the  good  of  us  all,  then  should 
we  clearly  comprehend  the  noble  mission  of  every  Christian, — of 
every  enlightened  man  in  this  world,  magistrate,  soldier,  statesman, 
father,  spouse,  characters  literary  or  scientific,  pontiff,  priest,  or 
monk,  then  should  we  march  under  the  standard  of  faith,  able  and 
resolved  to  remedy  the  evils,  and  increase  the  good  of  society ; 
and  that  would  be  Christianity  realized  in  its  greatest  influence  for 
the  good  of  humanity  ;  but  men  no  longer  dcltborate,  choose,  nor 
pray,  and  '  desolation  covers  the  earth.'  It  was  this  lamentable 
indifference  of  the  most  part  of  men  that  induced  St.  Ignatius  to 

place  in  the  centre  of  his  exercises  the  decisive  deliberation 

The  soul,  therefore,  is  at  that  moment  placed  in  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  his  gospel ;  in  presence  of  the  last  end  of  every 
mortal  wanderer  here  below  i  in  presence  of  all  legitimate  states 
and  conditions  of  life.  She  is  free,  but  nevertheless  subject  to  tlie 
internal  operation  of  two  principles  and  of  conflicting  influences. 
What  agitations  and  violent  storms  sometimes  arise  !  what  hesita- 
tions and  combats  !  It  is  like  the  agitated  ocean;  waves  swell, 
waves  subside  ;  two  worlds  are,  as  it  were,  felt  to  tremble  in  the 
balance  ;  and  really  the  soul  is  placed  between  two  worlds,  between 
two  elemities." 

Whatever  the  choice  may  have  boen,  one  thing  alono  can 
lead  it  to  happy  issue.  The  third  and  fourth  works  are 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  that  one  thing  necessary.  The 
exorcises  commenced  with  tho  principle  of  all  moral  good — 
namely,  that  man  was  created  by  God  for  God,  They  close 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  his  love. 

The  French  philosophers  aro  shown  by  M.  de  Ravigi 
be  not  less  opposed  to  the  views  even  of  Socratoa  and 
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than  to  the  Ohristian  philosophy  of  Fen^Ion ;  or  the ''  thoughts  " 
of  Leibnitz  on  the  nature  of  man^s  first  duty  to  heaven.  By 
St.  Ignatius — 

^<  Two  active  and  practical  principles  are  laid  down  :  love  con- 
sists in  works  ;  love  consists  in  the  reciprocal  communication  of 
good.  God  himself  shall  serve  as  our  rule  and  measure.  What 
God  does,  what  he  confers  on  us,  we  should  endeavour  to  do,  and 
to  give  to  him — ^that  is  but  justice :  the  soul  transports  herself 
into  the  presence  of  the  angels,  in  order  to  contemplate  with  them 
the  inexhaustible  treasures,  which  in  his  love  for  man  God  has 

lavished  on  her. God  lives,  God  dwells  in  his  creatures  ; 

he  lives  and  dwells  in  me  ;  he  sustains  within  me,  every  moment, 
life,  feeling,  intelligence :  he  has  made  me  his  solemn  temple,  in 
which  his  divine  image  is  reflected  ;  therefore  I  will  live  with  his 
life  :  I  will  live  for  him,  always  united  to  his  all-pervading  immen- 
sity. God  operates  ;  he  works  for  my  benefit  on  created  things  : 
his  hand  opens,  and  by  his  action  he  fills  with  benediction  every- 
thing that  breathes.  Therefore  I  shall  labour  ;  I  shall  work  in  my 
turn  ;  I  shall  devote  all  my  energies  to  God  ;  thus  shall  there  be  a 
legitimate  correspondence  of  love." 

We  know  that  the  few  selections  we  have  made,  have 
nothing  novel  to  recommend  them  to  most  of  our  readers. 
But  since  M.  de  Bavignan  thought  himself  bound  to  give  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  his  work  to  the  vindication  of 
the  "  Exercises,**'  we  could  not  pass  thiBm  over  in  silence ; 
especially,  because  many  of  our  popular  journals  show  a  much 
more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  French  anti-Catholic 
press,  than  with  the  writings  of  the  defenders  of  our  faith. 

An  analysis  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  Jesuits,  M.  de 
Bavignan  thinks  as  indispensable  as  an  analysis  of  the  Exer- 
cises. The  Constitutions,  also,  are  the  work  of  St.  Ignatius. 
They  regulate  the  noviciate,  the  studies,  the  third  year  of 
probation  ;  the  various  offices,  the  government  of  the  society, 
the  vow  of  obedience.  Much  has  been  written  by  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  men  on  these  constitutions.  They  were 
approved  by  twenty  popes ;  and  though  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed by  Clement  XIV,  the  constitutions  were  not  con- 
demned. They  were  again  approved  by  Pius  the  Seventh  on 
the  restoration  of  the  order.  They  are,  therefore,  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  every  Catholic,  and  to  the  attentive  study 
of  every  man  who  wishes  to  form  a  serious  opinion  on  what 
both  friends  and  enemies  allow  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able societies  that  ever  arose  in  the  Christian  Church.  Biche- 
lieu  and  other  politicians  regarded  the  constitutions  as  the 
chef  dCamvre  of  genius;  but  M.  de  Bavignan  shows  that  their 
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wisdom  ia  Dot  tho  wiadom  of  this  world  ;  that  their  spirit  ia 
a  spirit  of  Chriatian  nelf-deaial,  and  of  apostolic  zeaL  In 
those  days  we  hear  much  of  monastic  institutions.  Some 
eimple  Protestants  even  speak  of  their  establishments  in  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  project  appears  to  us  so  visionary, 
that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  its  authors  to  have  ever  seriously 
contemplated,  on  the  one  hand,  the  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
and  on  the  other  the  stern,  and,  to  human  nature,  the  revolt- 
ing, realities  of  the  religious  life.  There  is,  in  truth,  much 
to  strike  the  fancy,  even  of  tho  worldly-minded  and  the  cold, 
in  the  religious  orders,  and  in  the  countless  hlesslngg  they 
confer  on  society :  but  our  Protestant  monks  have,  we  fear, 
nothing  more  than  fancy.  They  are  poets.  They  are  caught 
by  the  swell  of  the  monastic  choir  in  the  still  midnight,  or 
by  tho  monastic  spire  rising  over  the  rugged  mountain  and 
aeoluded  valley ;  or,  more  than  all,  by  tho  gorgeous  offerings 
of  every  science,  and  of  every  art,  concentrated  in  the  mo- 
nastic chapel ;  but  admiration  of  those  accessories  ia  not 
the  spirit  of  the  monk ;  a  few  days'  residence  would  take 
from  the  ohoir,  and  tho  solitude,  and  the  offerings  of  art,  the 
power  of  awakening  hitman  enthusbsm  ;  imagination  would 
lose  her  wings ;  the  heart  would  fail,  if  not  fed  by  that 
spirit  of  poverty,  that  spirit  of  chastity,  that  spirit  of  obe- 
dience, which  renounces  the  world's  goods,  the  oody's  plea- 
sures, the  will's  independence ;  a  spirit,  which.  Churches  that 
laugh  at  the  evangelical  counsels,  and  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, cannot  have,  and  to  which,  indeed,  they  do  not  put  forth 
any  pretensions.  This  spirit  is  common  to  all  the  religious 
orders.  The  candidate  who  wishes  to  be  a  Jesuit,  ia  at  o~""~ 
informed  of  the  whole  extent  of  Ins  future  obligatioi 

"  '  Are  you  ready,'  lie  is  aske<i,  '  to  renounce  Iho  world — all  ^ 
session  and  iill  hope  of  temporal  goods  ?  are  you  ready,  if  necessi 
to  beg  your  bread  from  door  to  door  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ 
'Yes.'— (p.  44.) 

"  '  Are  you  prepared  to  live  in  any  country  in  the  world,  and  fi 
any  employment  whatsoever,  in  which  your  superiors  may  juc^ 
you  would  be  most  useful  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls  ?' — '  Yes.' 

"  '  Are  you  resolved  to  obey  your  superiora.  who  hold  in  your 
regard  the  place  of  God,  in  all  things  except  what  your  conscience 
tells  you  would  be  sinful  ? ' — '  Yes.' 

'■ '  Do  you  feel  yourself  generously  determined  to  reject  with 
horror  and  without  exception,  all  that  men,  enslaved  by  worldly 
pr^udices,  love  and  embrace  P  and  do  you  wish  to  accept  and 
desire,  with  all  your  power,  what  Jesus  Christ  loved  and  embraced  V ' 
—'Yea.' 
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*'  ^  Do  you  consent  to  wear  that  habit  of  ignominy  which  he 
wore  ?  to  suffer  like  him,  through  love  and  respect  for  him,  oppro- 
brium, false  testimony,  and  injuries,  without,  however,  giving  any 
occasion  to  them  ? ' .  .  •  • 

"  Never  did  stranger  questions  strike  human  ears ;  never, 
perhaps,  were  the  gospel  of  the  cross  and  its  sacred  folly  better 
presented  in  their  naked  rudeness.  So  well  did  St.  Ignatius  know 
that  the  soldiers  of  his  company  should  be  true  disciples  of  a  cru- 
cified God,  that  he  incessantly  prayed  during  his  life  that  they 
should  at  all  times  suffer  persecution.  Beyond  doubt  his  prayer 
was  heard,  as  all  must  allow." 

When  he  has  answered  the  preceding  questions,  the  can- 
didate is  admitted  to  the  noviciate,  which  lasts  two  years. 
During  this  time  all  study  is  forbidden.  This  regulation 
lays  the  best  foundation  for  studies,  humility,  and  all  the 
solid  virtues.     For — 

"  Prayer,  protracted  meditation,  the  practical  study  of  perfec-r 
tion,  and  particularly  of  the  most  sincere  self-denial,  the  courageous 
reform  of  our  natural  propensities,  the  daily  struggle  against  the 
love  of  vain  honour  and  of  false  enjoyments,  the  familiar  use  of 
the  spiritual  exercises  and  of  converse  with  God,  the  knowledge  of 
a  world  within  ourselves,  and  of  a  life  entirely  interior  ;  these 

are  the  occupations  of  the  noviciate It  is  there  that  the 

last  sounds  of  the  world  and  its  vain  agitations  die  away.  In  the 
school  of  penance  and  of  prayer  are  renounced,  by  degrees,  that 
false  life,  those  factitious  interests,  those  debased  affections,  that 
check  the  aspirations  after  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the  con- 
quest of  souls The  novice,  thus  removed  from  the  illusions 

of  the  life  of  this  world,  and  fortified  for  the  future  against  the 
danger  of  their  return,  is  not  yet  bound  by  any  engagement ;  he 
is  still  free.  Often,  very  often,  is  his  attention  directed  to  the 
onerous  obligations  which  the  vows  impose.  He  must  pass 
through  repeated  and  decisive  trials.  He  deliberates,  he  is  ex- 
amined, he  is  judged ;  he  judges  with  unrestricted  liberty.  He 
offers  himself,  at  length  ;  the  society  receives  him.  After  two 
years  he  gives  himself  to  the  Lord,  by  an  irrevocable  consecration. 
The  vows  are  pronounced," 

After  the  noviciate,  studies  commence,  and  open  a  new 
career,  widely  different  from  the  preceding;  this  course  of 
studies  must  be  regularly  made,  unless  age,  or  infirmity,  the 
necessities  of  the  ministry,  or  evil  days,  prevent  it. 

"  The  two  years  that  follow  the  noviciate  are  devoted  to  rhetoric 
and  literature  :  three  years  to  philosophy  and  the  physical  and  ma- 
thematical sciences  ;  and  sometimes  more.    Then  follows  what  is 
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called  la  rtgenee,  or  the  teacJiing  of  a  claas  in  some  college. 
>o  an-flnged,  that  the  young  profesRor,  commencing  >  '  ' 
of  grammar,  ascends  gradually  and  passes  through  all  the  de{ 
of  professor,  one  after  another.  Five  or  six  years  are  thus  spent 
in  ^e  rfgenet.  ....  About  the  ago  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  the 
religious  is  sent  to  the  Uieotogy  class.  This  study,  together  nith 
sacred  Scripture,  canon-law,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  oriental 
languages,  occupies  four  yews,  and  even  six  for  those  who  give 
proofs  of  peculiar  abilities.  PrieBthood  is  not  conferred  until  the 
close  of  the  theolt^ical  studies  ;  rarely  before  the  thirty-second  or 
thirty-third  year.  After  each  year  of  this  long  course  of  studies, 
there  is  o  severe  examination  ;  no  one  can  ascend  lo  a  higher  course 
until  a  favourable  return  has  been  made  by  the  examiners  of  the 
preceding  year.  At  the  close  of  the  whole  course,  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  the  yearly  examinations  are  subjected  to  n  general 
examination  on  the  whole  range  of  philosophy,  science,  and  l'  '^ 
logy.  Three  votes  out  of  four,  in  this  last  examination,  are  i 
quired  as  a  necessary  condition  for  admission  to  the  'pr^eti 
Such  is  the  order  of  studies  for  the  young  religious  of  the  F 
of  Jesns." 

But  the  daya  of  probation  are  not  yet  over.  Though 
years'  noviciate,  nine  years  of  study,  and  four  or  five  _ 
teaching,  have  preceded  his  ordination,  the  Jesuit,  before  he 
enters  on  the  functions  of  the  Dninistry,  renounces  once  more, 
during  a  whole  year  all  study.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
third  year  of  probation,  during  which — 

"  The  religious  exercises  of  thir^  days  are  once  more  performed; 
prayer  and  meditation  are  prolonged;  the  spirit  of  the  institute, — 
the  qualities  of  the  apostleship, — poverty,  suffering,  obedience, — 
all  that  constitute  the  duties  of  a  religious,  are  once  more  studied 
and  seriously  examined.  Catechetical  instructions  to  little  children, 
or  some  missions  in  a  country  church,  alone  interrupt  the  solitude 
of  the  retreat,  and  serve  as  preludes  to  the  functions  most  dear 
the  heart  of  an  apostle.  I  look  back,  with  delight,  I  confeK, 
the  time  when  I  was  first  permitted  to  preach  to  a  poor  congi 
tion  in  the  mountains;  often,  indeed,  have  I  regretted  those  da; 
often  has  the  preaching  in  great  cities  saddened  my  spirit  and 
pressed  my  heart ;  and  the  young  gentlemen  whom  I  bi 
happiness  of  seeing  so  frequently  assembled  round  the  pulpit  will 
pu^on  me  this  allusion  to  past  times,  and  this  regret,  when  I 
declare,  in  the  full  sincerity  of  my  heart,  that  from  ihrm  I  have 
always  received  consolations.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  supe- 
ipulously  examine  the  progress  made  in  virtue  and  learning, 
and  according  to  tbe  decision  of  the  general  of  the  order, 
information  laid  before  him,  the  degree  {gradus)  is  given — that 
in  other  words,  the  religious  is  permitted  to  pronounce  the  fii 
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vows  of  spiritual  eoac^utOTy  or  'professed:'  for  we  have  two  classes 
of  religious.  Both  are  equal  in  everything — no  privilege  or  pre- 
rogative belongs  to  any  member  of  the  society.  The  offices  of 
superiors  are  given  to  the  spiritual  coadjutors,  in  preference,  and 
the  professed  are  most  frequently  placed  under  them.  Some  ap- 
pointments, but  verj  few,  are  especially  reserved  for  the  latter ; 
they  have  also  the  right  of  assisting,  together  with  certain  superiors 
appointed  by  the  rule,  at  congregations,  or  provincial  and  general 
assemblies  of  the  order.  These  congregations  are  very  rare,  and 
confined  to  certain  emergencies.  Thus,  after  the  two  years  of  the 
first  noviciate,  come  the  three  vows  of  religion,  simple  but  perpetual; 
after  fifteen  or  seventeen  years  of  probation  and  study — and  after 
a  third  year  of  noviciate,  come  the  solemn  vows  of  the  *  professed,* 
or  the  fi[nal  vows  of  *  the  coadjutor  :'  such  is  the  regular  gradation." 

Such  was  the  series  of  trials  and  preparatory  labours  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitutions  of  St.  Ignatius  for  the  religious 
training  of  his  disciples.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  men  so  formed  nave  left  proofs  of  their  energy  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ?  and  must  it  not  bo  a  subject  of  regret 
that  such  men  are  in  danger  of  being  driven  from  France,  at 
a  time  when  solid  learning — the  learning  of  the  Mabillons  and 
Petavius's— was  never  more  indispensable,  not  only  for  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  but  for  the  interests  of  human  learning 
itself?  The  following  is  a  simple  r^sum^  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitutions : 

"  The  day  for  action  being  at  length  come,  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God,  for  the  service  of  his  brethren,  the  Jesuit  shall  be  more 
than  ever  indifferent  to  places,  employments,  offices.  Honours  and 
dignities  alone  he  shall  reject  with  unconquerable  perseverance. 
He  respects  and  admires  them  in  othejrs,  as  the  sunmiit  of  self- 
devotion,  and  a  glorious  slavery.  He,  too,  devotes  himself  never 
to  command,  but  always  to  obey,  without  reserve,  without  excep- 
tion, for  ever.  The  class  of  the  seventh  form  in  the  college — 
painful  superintendence,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  a  study-hall  or 
dormitory ;  China,  India,  savages,  infidels ;  the  Arab  and  the 
Greek ;  republics,  monarchies;  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  the  ices  of 
the  north;  heresy,  infidelity;  countries,  cities;  the  sanguinary  arms 
of  barbarians,  the  refined  contests  of  civilization;  the  mission,  the 
confessional ;  the  pulpit,  studious  researches  ;  prisons,  hospitals, 
lazarettos;  camps,  honour,  disgrace;  persecution,  justice;  liberty, 
chains;  favour,  martyrdom — all  shall  be  equally  indifferent  to  the 
Jesuit,  provided  that  Jesus  Christ  be  announced,  the  glory  of  God 
extended,  and  souls  saved.  Such  is  the  man  whom  the  Constitutions 
design  to  present  to  the  Catholic  apostleship.  It  is  true,  we  must 
sorrowfully  confess  before  Grod,  that  we  do  not  always  pursue  this 
object  with  the  persevering  courage  it  deserves;  but,-  at  least,  it 
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muBt  b«  allowed  that  tho  object  U  noble ;  and  ihat 
odc'b  life  to  it,  is  jterliaps  to  ect  some  value  on  iu" 

No  part  of  the  Conatitutiona  has  been  more  bitterly  osBailed 
than  tho  form  of  government,     M.  do  Ravignan  enters 
details,  of  which  tho  following  are  tho  principal : 

"  Tho  general  of  the  society  ia  the  depository  of  the  chief  aul 
rity.     He  always  eserciBCB  it  (whatever  has  been  said  to  the  c 
trary)  in  accordance  with  the  grand  CathoHc  law,  namely,  the  moat 
perfect  dependence  on  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  «upremo  head 

of  the  Church When  a  general  is  to  be  appointed,  the  society 

assembles  in  provincial  congregations,  that  is,  in  each  province  of 
the  society  tlie  '  professed'  and  certain  auperiors  are  convoked  and 
assemble.  The  provincial  and  two  "  professed,"  elected  by  the  pro- 
vineial  congregation,  go  to  Rome  to  form  the  general  congrega- 
tjon,  which  also  acts  by  election,  and  thus  the  society,  represented 
by  the  provincial  deputies,  elects  its  general.  A  certain  number 
of  asaiatants,  selected  from  the  various  nations,  are  also  appointed 
for  the  general,  who  is  bound  to  consult  them  on  matters  that 
regard  his  administration.  An  '  admonitor '  is  also  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  admonish  tlie  general,  particularly  in  what 
regards  his  private  and  personal  conduct.  The  authority  of  tlie 
general  has  no  other  regular  and  ordiaary  control;  he  is  obliged 
to  ask  and  receive  counsel  j  he  is  sole  judge  of  his  final  de- 
termination. In  one  extreme  case,  which  never  occurred,  and 
which,  with  the  help  of  God,  never  will  on^cur,  the  provinces  can 
elect  deputies,  and  the  assistants  convoke  them,  in  order  to  depose 
an  unworthy  or  unfit  general.  All  tlie  superiors,  all  the  members 
of  the  society,  are  subject  to  the  general,  and  owe  him  obedience. 
All  have  full  access  and  may  write  to  him  as  well  as  to  tho  other 

superiors The  society,  like  other  religious  orders,  is  divided 

into  provinces.  In  each  province,  or  sub-division  of  territory,  a 
provincial  is  the  superior  of  all  the  houses  it  contains ;  he  visits 
them  in  person  punctually  every  year  j  all  can  lay  their  wants  or 
their  troubles  before  liim.  The  provincial  lias  his  cousultors  and 
his  admonitor  named  by  the  general,  and  must  ask  and  hear  their 
advice.  Finally,  each  house  has,  under  some  title  or  other,  its  own 
superior,  subject  to  the  provincial  and  the  general.  The  superior 
of  each  house  has  also  lila  counsel  and  his  admonitor.     Such  is  tlie 

form  of  the  government  of '  the  company The  general  ia  for 

life;  all  tho  other  superiors,  without  exception,  are  appointed  only 

for  tlirce  years;  they  may,  however,  be  reelected This  simple 

organization  combines  much  energy  and  mildness ;  many  elements 

of  order  and  peace  {  many  conservative  checks  and  supports 

The  rules,  the  councils,  free  communication,  remedies  always  at 
hand,  and  the  interior  principle  of  charity,  which  is  the  eout  of 
all,  combine  to  produce  a  state  of  things  in  wiiich  no  authority  is 
independent  or  absolute.     The  laws  alone  have  a  sovereign  power." 
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This  is  the  system  which  our  French  philosophers  denounce 
as  unmitigated  despotism.  Should  a  Protestant  reader  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  them,  the  following  may  perhaps  check 
indiscriminate  censure : — 

"  With  regard  to  those  who  wish  to  judge  everything  according 
to  the  narrow  views  of  human  policy,  and  who,  where  a  religious 
society  is  concerned,  make  no  account  either  of  the  sacred  element 
deposited  in  its  laws,  or  of  the  regulating  influence  of  true  charity, 
their  reasonings  must  be  always  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  our 
institute,  its  vital  force,  and  internal  government.  You  imagine 
that  our  life  is  one  of  mutual  distrust  and  wretched  slavery ;  you 
know  nothing  about  it.  In  all  yoiu:  judgments  there  is  not  one 
single  just  observation.  You  have  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and 
many  speeches,  devoid  of  truth.  You  knew  not  your  subject; 
but  when  a  person  is  ignorant,  silence  is  the  law  of  honour.** 

In  a  most  interesting  section,  entitled  '*  Joum6e  du  Jesuite,^' 
we  have  a  minute  account  of  the  nature  and  order  of  the 
various  occupations  that  fill  up  the  hours  of  the  day,  from 
four  o'clock  m  the  morning,  the  hour  for  rising,  to  nine  at 
night,  the  hour  of  repose.  The  close  of  our  next  extract  will 
be  at  once  recognized  by  even  the  casual  visitor  of  the  Paris 
Jesuits,  as  a  faithful  picture  of  their  pa/rloir.  But  we  cer- 
tainly never  dreamed  that  we  were  brought  into  such  close 
contact  with  the  French  police. 

"  Some  hours  are  always  reserved  for  private  study ;  some  of  us, 
and  these  generally  the  majority,  are  engaged  in  the  slow  and  labo- 
rious preparation  required  for  preaching ;  others  are  employed  in 
scientific  or  historical  researches ;  all  are  engaged  in  the  active  func- 
tions of  the  sacred  ministry,  which  generally  leaves  but  little  time  to 
tranquil  leisure.  Accordingly,  unless  imperative  necessity  compel 
the  religious  to  deny  access  to  his  humble  cell,  it  is  almost  con- 
stantly besieged;  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  opinions  present  them- 
selves, without  any  restriction ;  all  sorts  of  misfortune,  all  the 
afflictions  of  the  soul,  come  in  turn  to  excite  our  compassion  and 
our  zeal.  The  statistics  of  the  visitors,  to  some  of  us,  even  of  one 
day,  would  be  often  a  most  curious  history.  The  police  often 
figure  there  ;  intriguers,  too,  are  not  wanting ;  but  the  greater 
number  are  those  who  are  in  affliction,  and  who  come  with  confi- 
dence to  seek  consolation  and  truth.  We  endeavoiu:  to  speak  to 
all  persons  the  language  of  faith  and  charity ;  those  who  come  to 
tempt  us  and  to  ensnare  us  in  our  answers,  retire  frequently  con- 
founded, and  sometimes  disabused ;  others,  and  we  hope  in  much 
greater  numbers,  consoled  in  their  afflictions.  Enemies  have  thus 
become  the  devoted  friends  of  those  whom  they  knew  not^  and 
whom  they  thus  became  better  acquainted  with." 
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^K  We  must  omit  the  account  of  the  different  duties  of  the 
^1  day,  to  make  room  For  the  principle  from  which  they  spring 
^1    and  by  which  they  are  directed. 

^H         "  I  conclude  my  itnalysis  of  our  conetitutions,  by  giving  a,  correct 
^H    notion  of  the  great  law  of  obedience.      It  is,  1  acknowledge,  our 
^H     eoul,  our  life,  our  strength,  our  glory.    It  is  the  capital  point  of  our 
^f     institute,  and  the  capital  point  of  attnck.     Here  are  the  words  of 
St.  Ignatius.     I  tTanslatc  them  literally.     'All  shall  study  princi- 
pally to  practise  obedience,  and  to  excel  in  it.     .     .     .     We  must 
always  keep  before  our  eyes,  God,  our  Creator  and  Lord,  for  whoso 
snke  we  are  obedient  to  men.     .     .     .     What,  then,  is  the  meaning 
^L     of  the  Jesuits'  obedience  ;  or,  to   speak  more  correctly,  of  every 
^1     religious,  without  exception  ?  Here,  it  is  in  thelightof  faith,  which 
^V     on  this  subject  is  the  only  true  and  practical  light.      God,  by  his 
^^      supernatural  and  special  providence,  has  established  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church,  amodeof  life  and  of  evangelical  perfection,  of  which  the 
vow  of  obedience  is  both  the  foundation  and  the  essential  character. 
It  is  to  GoA  himself  that  the  religious  vows  obedience.     God  ae- 

Icepts  it,  and  thus,  in  a  manner,  hinds  himself  to  direct  and  govern 
by  an  ever-presiding  authority,  the  actions  of  him  who  wishes  and 
is  bound  to  obey.  God  lives,  God  acts,  and  presides  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  ;  but  especially  ia  the  func- 
tions of  the  hierarchy.  This  hierarchy, — a  divine,  not  a  human 
institution, — establishes,  approves,  inspires  the  rulor  and  the  supe- 
riors of  religious  orders,  so  that  the  obedience  of  each  member,  does, 
in  the  clear  and  certain  view  of  faith,  ascend  to  the  authority  of 
God  himself.  I  obey  God,  and  not  man  ;  I  see  God,  I  hear  Jesua 
Christ  in  my  superior.  Such  is  my  practical  faith,  such  ia  the  sense 
of  my  vow  of  obedience  and  of  the  rules  which  explain  it." 

This  principle,  this  abaoluto  and  aovercign  prinoiplti  of  the 
obedience  of  the  religious  life,  has  been  often  represented  as 
peculiar  to  the  Jesuits,  and  stigmatized  as  the  soul-debasing 
engine  of  papal  despotism;  but  the  world  ts  now  vindicating 
tho  monks,  to  whom  Europe  owes  her  agriculture,  her  arte, 
her  sciences,  and  hor  clasaical  learning;  and  theso  monks  all 
professed  an  obedience  as  unreserved  as  was  ever  inculcated 
by  St.  Ignatius.  He  allowed  humble  representations  to  be 
made  to  superiors,  and  prudent  and  respectful  manifestations 
of  opinions  contrary  to  theirs,  while  other  great  patriarohs 

I  lay  down  monastic  obedience  in  all  its  naked  stringency  i 
universal  extent. 
"  Si.  Benedict,  the  patriarch  of  the  monastic  orders  in  the  wes 
he  whose  disciples  cleared  the  soil  of  Europe,  and  to  whom  lit 
lure  and  science  owe  their  most  precious  treasures, — St  Benedict, 
whose  Spirit  hovered  over  innumerable  generations  to  civilize  and  in- 
struct them, — St,  Benedict,  the  founder  of  the  monastic  life:,  ordered 
hisdisciplestoohey  literally,  even  in  impossible  things  ;  thisw 
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theechoof  theVords  of  the  gospel ;  it  is  found  in  the  preface  of  his 
rules,  and  in  the  5th  and  68th  chapters... St.  Ignatius  exhorts  us  to  let 
ourselves  be  carried  and  led  by  Divine  Providence,  as  if  we  were 
dead  bodies,  ^  perinde  ac  si  cadaver  essent.'  This  image  is  not  his ; 
he  has  evidently  borrowed  it  from  the  great  and  admirable  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisium.  That  extraordinary  man,  so  mild  and  yet  so 
powerful,  who  worked  so  many  wonders,  who  in  a  true  and  brilliant 
apostleship,  exhibited  to  the  world  the  living  gospel  of  poverty  and 
of  the  cross,  St.  Francis  of  Assisium,  regarded  as  truly  obedient 
those  alone  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  moved  and  removed^ 
placed  and  displaced,  without  any  resistance,  as  if  they  were  lifeless 

bodies,  *  corpus  exanime.' Finally,  to  pass  over  others, 

St.  Basil,  the  legislator  of  the  eastern  monks  and  one  of  the  most 
masculine  figures  of  the  ancient  Church,  as  well]as  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  episcopal  order  and  of  sacred  learning, — St.  Basil, 
in  the  23rd  chap,  of  his  monastic  constitutions,  prescribes  that  the 
obedient  monk  should  be  like  the  implement  in  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  or  like  the  axe  in  the  hand  of  the  forester.  This  illus- 
tration is,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  more  formidable,  than  that 
taken  from  the  old  man's  staff,  which  has  drawn  such  censure  on 
St.  Ignatius." 

The  eloquence  even  of  M.  de  Eavignan,  may  not  enable 
the  world  to  comprehend  the  wisdom  of  an  obedience  so  hu- 
miliating to  human  pride.  Catholics  know  that  the  religious 
life  is  not  within  the  reach  of  all,  they  know  that  it  is  a 
special  favour  of  heaven,  and  a  true  and  living  holocaust,  by 
which  man  immolates  himself  to  God  and  dies  to  every  thing 
in  this  world,  except  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  eternal  good. 
If  Protestants  cannot  comprehend  this,  if  they  contemn  the 
moral  courage  of  the  man  who  braves  the  obloquy  and  per- 
secution of  French  infidelity  by  becoming  a  Jesuit,  perhaps  a 
familiar  illustration  may  suggest  more  imprejudiced  views. 

**  *  Soldier,  go  take  your  position  in  front  of  that  bridge,  remain 
there,  you  must  die  ;  we  shall  advance.' — *  Yes,  General.'  This  is 
the  obedience  of  a  soldier,  perinde  ac  cculaver,  *  It  serves,  it  dies  ;' 
and  for  that  very  reason  our  country  has  not  enough  of  rewards, 
means,  or  of  encomiums  to  lavish  on  its  heroism  and  magnanimity. 
*  Tomorrow  ypu  depart  for  China  ;  persecution  awaits  you  there, 
perhaps  martyrdom.'  Yes,  father,  *  perinde  etc  cadaver,^  Such  is  the 
obedience  of  the  religious.  It  makes  an  apostle  a  martyr  ;  it  sends 
its  noble  victims  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  die  for  the  salvation  of 
unknown  brethren;  and  for  that  reason  the  Church  erects  an  altar 
and  decrees  him  honour,  a  solemn  feast,  and  hymns  of  glory.  Such 
is  the  obedience  required  of  the  Jesuit.  You  thought  it  a  suitable 
object  for  public  derision,  you  were  pleased  to  contemn  it,  allow  me 
to  hope  that  until  this  hour  you  knew  not  what  it  was." 
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No  doDbt  the  title  of  M.  do  Rangnan's  tlurd  chapter,  the 
doetriwa  of  the  Jetuits,  coDJures  up  hideous  images  to  the  Pro- 
testant who  has  heard — and  what  Protestant  has  not  heard? — 
of  Jesuitical  casuistry.  Jesuitical  casuistry'  one  of  those 
shadowy  monetera  fostered  by  ignorance  and  bigotry.  How- 
many  Protestant  matrons  has  it  affrighted  with  visions  of  dark 
plots,  gunpowder  explosions,  or  muffled  Italians  whetting  the 
stiletto  for  the  good  of  the  Church  ;  how  often  has  the  wily 
and  unprincipled  statesman  availed  himself  of  this  popular 
dread  of  Jesuitical  casuiatrj',  to  tutor  the  British  people  iu 
the  casuistry  of  penal  laws,  confiscation,  and  judicial  murder. 
In  the  English  vocabulary,  Jesuitical  casuistry  has  a  most 
convenient  latitude  ;  in  morals,  it  can  mean  either  laxity  or 
severity ;  in  argument,  solid  reasoning  or  fine  spun  nonsense ; 
in  politics,  anything  you  please,  whether  bold  or  crafty,  un- 
compromising or  cringing.  Now  it  is  personified  in  a  lank, 
sallo w- visage d  ecclesiastic,  whispering  into  the  ear  of  a  weak 
monarch  the  annihilation  of  all  laws  of  morality,  of  all 
civil  and  political  order,  and  of  all  order  except  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits ;  at  another  time  it  appears  as  a  rosy  abbe, 
with  a  sliding  scale  of  morality  for  the  special  use  of  silken 
lords  and  of  munificent  bourgeois,  but  with  a  bull  under  his 
girdle  for  the  banishment  of  roast  beef  and  plumpudding 
from  every  Protestant  house  in  the  land.  This  JcsuiticiU 
casuistry  has  been  a  hutt  for  all  our  great  Protestant  wits 
and  moralists.  Grave  writers  in  Encyclopedias  and  eloquent 
writers  in  Reviews,  by  turns  tremble  and  rage  at  its  grasping 
ambition,  its  inexliaustible  expedients,  its  profligate  maxima. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  these  terrors  of  the  nursery  haunt 
many  a  victim  to  the  grave,  and  make  the  venerable  misses 
and  gray-haired  boys  of  the  British  isles  start  from  their 
dreams,  thanking  heaven  that  the  docks  are  not  on  fire,  nor 
St.  Paurs  nor  St.  James's  really  blown  into  the  air,  by 
Jesuitical  casuists. 

M.  do  Bavignan  disposes  of  this  point  satisfactorily.    Tho 

Jesuits  have  no  peculiar  doctrine ;  they  follow  the  common 

opinions  of  Catholic  doctors ;  tho  Jesuits,  as  a  body,  have  boon 

unjustly  hold  responsible  for  the  reprehensible  opinions  of 

individuals  ;  the  very  opinions  which  are  charged  especially 

against  the  Jesuits,  were  taught  before  the  foundation  of 

their  order,  wore  oombated  by  many  members  of  the  order ; 

I  and  though  taught  by  many  others,  are  falsely  called  Jesuit- 

Moal,  if  by  that  term  it  be  implied,  that  they  were  not  taught 

7  many  members  of  other  roligious  orders. 
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<<  What  are  in  reality  the  doctriDes  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  ? 
Those  that  are  most  approved  in  the  Church,  those  that  are  the 
common  voice  of  her  doctors,  and  especiallj  of  him  who  has  been 
so  deservedly  entitled  the  prince  and  angel  of  all  the  schools.  In 
this  sage  direction  given  to  oiu:  moral  and  dogmatical  teaching,  I 
see  no  trace  of  the  slavery  said  to  be  imposed  on  our  minds.  I  see, 
on  the  contrary,  a  salutary  liberty, — a  liberty  uncircumscribed 
except  by  order  and  charity, — ^the  true  and  living  translation  of  the 
beautiful  maxim  of  St.  Augustin,  *  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis 
libertas,  in  omnibus  charitas.'  Here,  then,  is  the  sense  of  the  words 
of  our  constitutions, — our  members  shall  in  every  department  adopt 
the  most  approved  and  most  secure  doctrine, — ^securiorem  et  magis 
approbatam  doctrinam.'  In  theology,  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  the  Church  and  the  pride  of  the  illustrious  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  is  declared  the  special  master  of  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  though  they  are  not  slavishly 
bound  to  adopt  blindly  all  his  opinions.  For  in  all  those  questions 
which  remain  as  yet  undecided,  the  Jesuit  is  free  to  adopt  whatso- 
ever opinion  he  pleases.  The  authors  in  oiu:  society  are  full  of 
those  conflicting  opinions.  Read  them;  and  in  the  face  of  facts  so 
easily  verified,  what,  I  ask,  becomes  of  this  peculiar  doctrine  of  the 
Jesuits — of  this  corporate  doctrine,  that  belongs  to  them  alone. 
INo — once  more  I  repeat  it — ^we  have  no  peculiar  doctrines.     We 

may  have  a  peculiar  spirit,  which  is  a  very  different  thiug 

Every  religious  order  necessarily  has  a  spirit  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  harmonizes  with  its  object,  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  founded,  with  the  necessities  to  which  it  owes  its  institution 
and  propagation.  For  some  this  spirit  regards  the  relief  of  the 
poor — the  release  of  captives — ^manual  labour  or  solitary  prayer; 
for  us  and  for  others,  it  is  a  zeal  for  souls,  the  defence  of  truth,  the 
propagation  of  the  sacred  reign  of  the  gospel.** 

From  the  mass  of  reputed  Jesuitical  doctrines,  M.  de 
Ravignan  selects  two ;  the  first,  probabilism,  the  supposed 
source  of  all  their  evil  opinions  ;  the  second,  the  lawfulness 
of  killing  tyrants.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a 
theological  discussion  on  probabilism ;  but  as  it  was  one  of 
the  heaviest  accusations  levelled  against  the  Jesuits  by  the 
Jansenists,  and  perhaps,  owing  to  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters, 
gave  rise  to  the  popular  notion  of  Jesuitical  casuistry,  we 
think  it  right  to  state,  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Ravignan,  what 
probabilism  is ;  first  observing  that,  certainly  it  was  taught 
before  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  next,  that 
it  was  violently  opposed  by  several  Jesuit  writers;  and,  lastly, 
that  M.  de  Ravignan  explains  probabilism,  not  to  defend  it, 
but  to  refute  the  calumnious  misrepresentations  by  which  the 
French  philosophers  now  endeavour  to  revive  old  Jansenistic 
prejudices,  to  the  ruin  of  his  order : — 
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"I  state  simply  the  orgumeat  by  trhicli  many  respectable  tbeo- 
logitms  have  been  led  to  adopt  probabiliam :  the  argument  is  sot 
contemptible ;  probabilism  is  not  tbat  absurd  folly  whicb  maoy 
jwrsone  suppose,  namely,  that  good  and  evil  are  in  all  cages  equa!^ 
probable,  Man  is  free :  tKe  law  of  duty  cannot  chain  his  littert^, 
except  when  the  obligation  is  certain.  An  uncertain  or  otikDown 
law  is  no  law :  it  does  not  deprive  man  of  the  certain  liberty  of  bis 
acts.  When,  therefore,  we  have  in  conscience  a  prudent  and  weU- 
foundcd  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  law  or  of  an  obligation ;  when 
there  are  weighty  motives  and  weighty  authorities,  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  to  influence  a  prudent  man,  and  which  tend  to  prove  tbat 
the  obligation  does  not  exist,  that  it  is,  at  least,  doubtful  and 
uncertain !  then  there  exists  in  favour  of  liberty  what  ia  called  a 
probable  opinion.  Thus,  continue  these  theoli^iims,  in  doubt,  aAer 
mature  examination,  and  in  those  remote  and  obscure  conclaaions 
of  the  primitive  law,  in  which  the  obligation  is  not  sufficiently 
certain  and  definite,  man  Is  free  and  is  not  bound  by  the  precept,— 
the  precept  is  not  a  law,  it  is  really  probable  that  it  doea  not  exist 
at  all  1  liberty  continues,  therefore,  and  is  not  restricted.  Such  is 
the  real  sense  of  probabilism.  It  merely  enounces  a  sound  phSo' 
sophical  and  moral  principle,  namely,  that  every  certain  law  binds, 
but  that  an  uncertain  law  does  not  bind.  We  may,  indeed,  co¥iad 
the  more  perfect  and  the  safer  opinion,  encourage  others  to  adopt 
it,  and,  above  all,  adopt  it  for  ourselves,  but  to  bind  perpetjtaOg 
others  to  adopt  it,  is  a  rigour  countenanced  by  none  of  our  divine 
codes.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  those  theologians  of  whom  I  speak. 
And  what  I  have  said  may  perhsips  prove  that  the  disputed  question 
was  one  really  serious,  and  should  not  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  profane  ridicule." 

In  17G2,  all  the  Jeauita  wero  condemned  in  France  aa 
favourers  of  regicide.  The  same  accusation  is  made  against 
them  still  by  the  loyal  philosophers  of  the  univorsity.  A  charge 
so  tremendous  deserves  that  its  refutation  should  be  given 
uncurtailed : — 

"  There  ia  another  doctrine  whose  name  is  like  a  tempest,  and 
which  appears  even  still  to  concentrate  dark  clouds  over  us — I 
mean  regicide.  On  this  point  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion. A  severe  law  of  our  society  strictly  prohibits  me.  On  the 
1st  August,  IGH.l'ire-General  Aquarinaraade  a  regulation,  which 
is  still  in  force.  By  this  decree,  it  is  forbidden,  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience,  and  under  pain  of  excorarounication,  to  every  religious 
of  our  society,  to  assert  in  public  or  in  private,  in  our  teaching,  or 
writings,  or  in  answering  those  who  may  consult  ns — that  it  is 
lawful  to  kill  kings  under  pretext  of  tyranny.  1  shall  not,  ^ 
(ore,  discuss  the  subject  as  a  theologian — I  merely  relate  i 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  question,  whether  it  wnu,  i: 


:s — mat  It  IS  I 
11  not,  djvt^^ 
relate  ftoog^H 
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circumstances,  lawful  to  kill  a  tyrant,  had  engaged  the  first  in- 
tellects of  the  day.  And  St.  Thomas  (de  Regimine  Principum, 
lib.  i,  cap.  6  and  8)  answered,  without  hesitation,  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  perfect  stability  of  the  principle  of  governments  was 
then  consistent  with  the  perfect  independence  of  theories  in  philo- 
sophical and  theological  subjects.  The  times  came  when  this 
formidable  doctrine,  which  had,  as  it  were,  slumbered  in  books, 
was  brought  forward  in  the  arena  of  political  and  religious  passions 
— that  is,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  An  ardent,  sometimes  a 
merciless  zeal,  had  then,  as  it  were,  absorbed  charity,  and  left 
nothing  in  men's  hearts  but  the  instincts  of  self-defence — instincts 
as  formidable  in  bodies  of  men  as  in  individuals.  Every  thing 
then  became  a  weapon — ^how  could  the  doctrine  of  *  tyrannicide' 
escape  ?  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  the  ardour  of  their  in- 
flamed passions,  laid  hold  of  it.  But  this  doctrine,  imputed  to  the 
Jesuits,  was  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  them,  that  it  was  the 
Sorbonne  which,  in  January  1589,  gave  the  signal  for  the  outburst 

of  regicide  passions  against   Henry  III It  was  not  till 

sometime  later  that  we  hear  of  any  adhesion  of  the  Jesuits  to  this 
doctrine  :  even  then,  they  did  no  more  than  propound  the  opinion 
of  St.  Thomas.  One  alone,  among  them  sJl,  Mariana,  a  man  of 
superior  intellect,  but  of  an  ardent  and  untractable  character, 
passed  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  illustrious  and  holy  doctor.  The 
book  ^de  Rege^  appeared:  it  was  censured  at  Rome  by  the  General 
Aqua  viva,  and  the  edition  was  suppressed.  But  a  copy  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants  :  it  was  welcome :  it  was  to  be  made 
an  eternal  charge  against  the  Jesuits.  The  book  *  de  Rege '  was, 
accordingly,  by  the  special  care  of  the  Protestants,  reprinted  and 
circulated." 

From  the  1st  August,  the  date  of  Aquaviva'^s  decree,  to 
the  present  hour,  not  one  Jesuit  author  has  spoken  or  written 
on  this  subject,  and  yet  the  French  Jesuits  are  now  accused 
of  tyrannicide.  This  accusation  shews  such  an  intrepid  con- 
tempt of  all  forms  of  justice  and  decency,  that  it  is  really  sur- 
prising that  Fieschi  and  Darmes  and  other  regicides,  have  not 
been  declared  to  be  pupils  of  the  Jesuits.  Respect  for  Louis 
Philippe,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  love  of  justice  or  fair 
play,  may  have  averted  the  imputation. 

M.  de  Ravignan's  fourth  and  last  chapter  on  the  missions 
of  the  society,  is  as  appropriate  and  conclusive  an  appeal  as 
was  ever  urged  in  defence  of  a  calumniated  body  of  French  citi- 
zens. In  any  Christian  country,  the  appeal  would  scarcely  be 
resisted;  but  in  France  it  cannot  be  resisted  without  reversing 
notions  which,  whatever  we  may  think  of  them,  are  by  the 
French  regarded  as  undoubted  truths.  France  looks  upon  herself 
as  the  first  Christian  kingdom  in  the  world.     It  is  an  honour 
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subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but  it  could  come  before 
the  parliament  as  an  appel  d'abus.  A  religious  was  not  at  liberty 
to  leave  his  convent ;  his  superiors  could  have  recourse  to  the 

secular  arm  to  bring  him  back Such  is   not  the  case  at 

present.  The  law  sees  men  living  together,  engaged  in  religious 
concerns  :  it  asks  but  one  question — namely,  do  they  violate  the 
articles  of  the  civil  code  ?  and  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
they  do  not,  they  are  not  asked  what  are  their  rules  or  doctrines. 
The  actual  system,  therefore,  is  entirely  different  from  the  old.  In 
the  latter,  there  could  be  no  congregations  which  are  not  either 
recognized  and  protected,  or  congregations  which  were  prohibited 
and  illegal.  But  at  present  we  have  congregations  which  are  in 
neither  of  these  categories  ;  they  exist  under  the  triple  shield  of 
individual  liberty,  of  religious  liberty,  and  of  liberty  of  association. 
Their  members  do  not  form  a  legal  corporation  :  they  are  only 
individuals  living  together,  connected  by  a  contract,  or  qiMsi  con- 
tract, purely  civil,  and  subject  to  the  common  law.  Religion,  it  is 
true,  views  them  in  a  different  light ;  but  human  laws  regard  them 
only  as  described  above." 

The  Jesuits  claim  neither  the  rights  of  a  legal  corporation, 
nor  the  authorization  of  the  chambers ;  they  claim  what  the  law 
does  not  deny  to  the  Fourrierists,  or  St  Simonians— or  any 
sect  of  Protestants  that  associates  in  France ;  and  yet  Ai. 
Cousin  speaks  of  their  audacity ^  because  M.  do  Bavignan 
declares  himself  a  Jesuit.  Audacity  of  another  kind  ;  au- 
dacity in  denying  clear  passages  in  his  own  works  ;  audacity 
in  rejecting  the  Incarnation,  and  still  professing  himself  a 
Catholic  ;*  such  audacity  M.  Cousin  sanctions  by  his  own 

*  We  hope  to  be  soon  able  to  make  known  to  our  readers  a  valuable  work  of 
M.  Dapheny,  professor  of  philosopb}*  in  the  Royal  College,  Bourbon.  He  ex- 
poses tne  contradictions  and  impiety  of  M.  Cousin's  eclecticism.  For  the  pre- 
sent we  give  a  sketch  of  that  nad  system  by  the  bishop  of  Chartres  ana  the 
archbishop  of  Paris.  The  former  in  a  letter,  SOth  of  April,  1S44  (Univers), 
gives  the  following  view  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  philosophy: 
'*  According  to  its  principles  all  religions  are  the  growth  of  enthusiasm,  whose 
character  is  a  want  of  reflection^  and  consequently  whose  dogmas  are  only  mythet^ 
or  fabulous  opinions.  But  the  time  is  come  whon  those  opinions  are  to  be  dis- 
engaged by  tne  new  philosophy  from  the  fictions  that  envelop  and  encumber 
them,  there  will  then  remain  nothing  but  human  reason  left  to  itself ;  there 
shall  be  no  more  uny  faith  in  the  world.  This  is  the  substance  of  that  lament- 
able system  which  the  honourable  M.  Carno  so  justly  exposed  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  on  the  24th  of  January  last.  It  supposes  that  Christ  is  only  a 
my  the,  whose  invention  embodies  a  fundamental  idea ;  namely,  that  rtammuth* 
necessary  mediator  between  God  and  man^  the  word  made  fleshy  both  God  and  man  ai 
the  same  time.*  {Fraymens  PhUo9ophi(pteSy  par  M.  Cousin,  3d  edit  tom.  i.  p^  78.) 
This  absolute  suppression  of  the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  is  put  fortli 
in  a  way  not  less  formal  by  one  of  the  principal  disciples  of  M.  Cousin,  in 
a  book  intended  for  the  use  of  colleges.  Here  are  the  words:  *■  Not  that  Ood 
has  really  taken  a  body,  or  put  on  this  or  that  form ;  whatever  exprtukms  of  thai  cAo- 
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example  ;  but  if  P^re  de  Bavignan,  whom  all  France  knew 
to  be  a  Jesuit,  proclaims  himself  a  Jesuit,  exile  to  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  or  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  is 
too  slight  a  punishment  for  so  tremendous  an  offence.  Exile 
has  its  pangs,  even  for  the  "  cosmopolite  ****  Jesuit,  whatever 
M.  Cousin  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

"  No  ;  the  Jesuit  does  not  renounce  his  country.  It  is  very  true 
that  Catholic  charity,  embracing  in  its  ardent  expansion  the  whole 
human  race,  inspires  her  apostles  with  a  devotion  more  comprehen- 
sive than  patriotism.  It  is  true,  that  the  missionary  who  carries 
the  light  of  faith  to  his  idolatrous  brethren  in  the  Corea,  or  in  the 
solitudes  of  America,  sometimes  runs  the  risk,  while  absorbed  in 
those  eternal  interests,  of  neglecting  those  interests  of  the  hour 
that  agitate  his  country.  But  does  he  forget  his  country  herself  ? 
does  he  cease  to  bear  her  dear  image  in  his  heart  ?  does  he 

raeter  we  find  on  this  tubjecty  we  conclude  to  be  holy  figures  and  poetry  1  *  (^Essai  ntr 
VHuUnre  de  la  PhUotophie  en  France,  au  19eme  stecUy  par  M.  Damiron,  3^me  edit. 

torn.  iL  p.  219.) Such  is,  bejond  all  doubt,  this  new  doctrine  which  afiBicts, 

which  revolts,  which  terrifies  all  Christians  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  other  civi- 
lized nations.  But  this  is  not  aU,  this  philosophy  propounds  most  injurious 
opinions  on  the  Divine  nature,  it  establishes  Pantheism — then  it  modines  and 
disowns  that  fatal  error — again  it  fllns^  aside  the  veil  which  it  had  used  for  a 
time,  and  reprints  all  its  pantheistic  blasphemies,  without  any  modification  or 
the  slightest  corrective.  It  repeats  incessantly,  God  has  not  made  the  world 
out  of  nothing."  (^Introduction  a  VHist,  de  la  Philosophie,  par  M.  Cousin,  nouv.  edit. 
5e.  lib.  p.  145.) 

The  archbishop  of  Paris,  in  his  memoir  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
(May  2,  Uhivers),  states,  **  that  M.  Cousin  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years  taught, 
1*.  that  God  is  not  distinct  from  the  universe ;  2^  that  God  is  distinct  from  it, 
and  even  its  creator,  but  a  necessary  creator ;  3^  that  he  is  its  free  creator. 
In  1828  this  God  is,  at  the  same  time,  beginning,  end,  and  middle  ;  the  sum- 
mit as  well  as  the  lowest  grade  of  being  ;  infinite  and  finite  at  the  same  time  ; 
finally  triple,  namely,  God,  nature,  humanity.  If  God  is  not  everything,  he 
adds,  he  is  nothing.  Five  years  later  the  great  philosopher  is  content  to  admit 
a  creation,  provided  it  be  necessary.  *■  God,'  ne  said,  *■  could  no  more  exist 
without  the  world,  than  the  world  could  exist  without  God.'  In  1838  this  ne- 
cessity disappears,  and  M.  Cousin  cidmits  the  immaterial  and  free  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians; but,  incomprehensibly  enough,  this  free  God  is  necessarily  a  creator.  In 
1842  the  creation  ceases  to  bo  a  necessary  act,  and  is  only  more  conformable  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Which  of  those  opinions  will  the  many  professors 
dependent  on  M.  Cousin  adopt  ?  Will  they  dare  to  expose  his  variations,  to 
combat  his  errors,  to  return  to  sounder  doctrines  when  he  returns  himselfl" 

These  variations  practically  illustrate  M.  Cousin*s  great  principle,  namely, 
that  all  philosophical  systems,  and  all  religions,  succeed  each  other  like  the 
various  transformations  of  the  caterpillar,  and  are  all  true  in  their  turn.  When 
charged  with  these  doctrines  by  M.  Segur  de  Lamoignon,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  he  professed  himself  the  champion  of  Catholicity,  and  said  that  whatever 
opinions  he  held  in  his  philosophical  works  ho  held  as  a  philosopher ;  thereby 
plainly  embracing  the  error  of  Bayle,  that  what  was  philosophically  false  might 
oe  theologically  true.  This  is  the  M.  Cousin  who  holds  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  France  in  his  hands,  under  the  infernal  university  system, — this  the 
enlightened  philosopher,  who  devotes  to  exile  the  brethren  of  Vico,  of  Bourda- 
loue,  of  Petavius,  in  the  name  of  reason,  of  moral  dignity,  of  civil  liberty,  and 
of  the  French  constitution. 
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won  the  eateem  of  its  moat  iUuatrious  adversariea.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  do  say,  would  to  heaven  that  the  unhappy 
divisions  nhich  have  torn  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  liad  not  con- 
demned ua  to  that  persevering  war  against  erring  brethren, 
always  dear  to  ^e  hearts  of  Apostles.  It  was  a  painrul  duty,  but 
imperatively  necessary." 

Prom  the  concise  and  comprohonaive  history  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  among  Pagan  nations,  we- select  those  that  are  less 

fanerally  known.  The  conversion  of  India  and  Japan  by 
t.  Francis  Xavier,  and  the  Christian  republic  of  Paraguay, 
founded  by  Jesuits,  are  familiar  to  all  our  readers  j  we 
therefore  omit  them. 

"Xavier  had  sighed  ardently  for  the  converdon  of  China:  he 
proceeded  towards  it,  and  died  within  sight  of  its  shores,  in  a 
deserted  hut  of  the  island  of  Sancian.  Following  his  track.  Father 
Ricci,  a  Jesuit,  first  ventured  on  the  inhospitable  soil  of  that  vast 
empire,  and  after  infinite  tronhEe,  sncceeded  in  opening  a  path  fur 
the  preachers  of  the  gospeL  Persons  forget  to-day  who  were  the 
first  that  penetrated  into  that  region,  that  unknown  world,  I  may 
say,  and  made  it  known  to  the  learned  of  Europe.  There,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  civilization,  proud  of  itself,  and  armed  with  a  jealoos  dis- 
trust against  the  foreigner,  all  the  wonders  of  art  and  science  were 
called  into  requisition,  to  secure  permission  to  preach  the  gospeL 
The  Jesuit,  tolerated  for  his  learning,  after  coming  forth  from  the 
emperor's  presence,  or  from  the  school  of  mathematics,  catechized 
the  children,  visited  the  sick,  and  instructed  the  people.  Thus  many 
churches  were  founded  in  China,  as  well  as  in  India,  by  our  society. 

But  Asia  still  presented  to   the   succession  of  apostles 

immense  regions  covered  with  the  heavy  clouds  of  idolatry,  \Vhile 
our  missions  extended  over  China,  India,  and  Japan,  Jesuits  were 
also  labouring  to  reduce  to  the  Christian  law  the  isles  of  Sunda, 
Thibet,  the  Mongol  Tartary,  Coehinchina,  Campeachy,  Malacca, 
Siam,  Tonquin,  Syria,  Persia,  and  other  regions,  forming  altogether 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  missionary  establishments  spread  over 
the  surface  of  Asia.  And  in  no  place  did  the  hght  of  tlic  gospel 
appear  without  enkindling  the  lights  of  civiUEation.  The  conquests 
of  science  kept  pace  with  the  conquests  of  faith.  A  very  large 
library  could  be  formed  of  the  writings  of  Jesuits  on  the  dilferent 
nations  of  Asia — on  their  origin,  on  their  languages,  their  manners, 
their  histories,  their  arts,  their  institutions,  "ftie  "  Bibliotheque 
Koyale"  possesses  inedited  treasures  of  great  value  on  these  sub- 
jects. Commerce,  industry,  medicine,  astronomy,  and  natural 
science,  owe  many  useful  discoveries  to  these  calumniated  Jesuits. 
But  posterity  has  a  faithless  neniOTy.  Heaven,  which  does  not 
forgeC  gave  to  these  poor  religious  the  sole  recompense  they  de- 
sired ;  three  or  four  hundred  different  nations  converted  by  their 
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zeal,  millions  of  martyrs  whom  they  formed  by  shedding  their  own 
blood  with  that  of  their  disciples,  innumerable  multitudes  of  infidels 
converted  in  the  course  of  two  centuries.  Such  were  their  works  ; 
and  for  these  works,  heaven  alone  has  rewarded  them." 

Missions  were  also  founded  in  the  burning  sands  of  Africa ; 
in  Abyssinia,  Congo,  Angola,  Mozambique,  most  of  which 
subsisted  until  the  suppression  of  the  society  in  the  last 
century. 

'^  But  I  must  be  pardoned  a  family  predilection  for  the  labours 

of  our  society  in  the  New  World It  was  impossible  that 

the  regions  just  opened  there  to  European  genius  would  not  become 
for  the  Jesuits  a  vast  scene  of  apostolical  labours.  We  see  them, 
accordingly,  arriving  in  numerous  bodies,  and  spreading  over  the 
whole  extent  of  those  immense  regions.  What  sufierings  they 
endured  ;  what  beneficial  and  generous  exertions  they  made  to 
civilize  the  conquest,  to  control  the  pride  of  a  fierce  domination, 
to  rescue  savage  hordes  from  superstition  and  barbarism,  cannot  be 
described.  I  shall  give  only  figures.  At  the  time  of  our  suppres- 
sion, there  were  in  America,  exclusive  of  noviciates  and  colleges, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  missions,  of  which  thirty-five  were 
in  Brazil,  thirty  in  Maragnon,  ten  in  Chili,  three  in  New  Gra- 
nada, ten  in  Mexico,  including  California  and  Guatimala,  twelve 
in  Paraguay,  Usuquay,  and  Quito ;  eight  French  missions  in 
North  America  among  the  Hurons,  the  Illinois,  Algonkins, 
and  at  New  Orleans,  &c.  &c. ;  eight  French  missions  in  South 
America,  in  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Cayenne,  &c.  This  was  an 
extensive  field  :  it  presented  dangers  of  all  sorts  ;  all  the  varieties 

of  civilized  and  of  savage  life What  contests  did  we  not 

sustain  against  the  blind  and  oppressive  tyranny  of  Europeans. 
No  exertion  was  spared ;  and  the  conquered  Indians  found,  when 
set  up  for  sale,  a  defender,  a  father,  a  comforter,  a  support.  In 
this  noble  enterprise  many  bishops,  priests,  and  religious,  gloriously 
concurred  for  the  same  end.  The  name  of  Barthelemi  de  las 
Casas,  of  the  Dominican  order,  shall,  in  spite  of  unjust  attack, 
rank  immortally  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind.  Our 
own  society  gave  us,  among  others,  a  P^re  Clavier,  sumamed  at 
Carthagena  the  Apostle  of  the  Negroes.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  what  heroism  can  be  inspired  by  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the 
most  degraded  beings,  should  read  the  life  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  in  which  will  be  found  abundant  matter  of  surprise  and  as- 
tonishment on  reviewing  those  horrible  tortures  to  which  this  new 
martyr  voluntarily  condemned  himself,  by  sharing  the  destiny  of 
the  most  wretched  slaves,  in  order  to  soothe  their  anguish,  and  lead 
them  to  the  virtues  of  the  cross.  Brebeuf,  Lallemain,  Azeredo, 
Anchrita,  your  names  shall  ever  remain  cherished  and  venerated 
amongst  us,  and  the  power  of  your  sufferings  and  of  your 
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examples,  shall  ever  speak  eloqnentlj  to  our  hearts!  The  missions 
of  Canada — ^those  which  propagated  the  word  of  the  gospel  among 
the  most  remote  Indian  tribes  of  the  north — ^produced,  in  particular, 
admirable  fruits,  and  gave  numerous  martyrs  to  the  cross.  Even 
at  this  day  these  savage  tribes  preserve  and  venerate  the  memory 
of  our  ancient  fathers:  they  call  for  ^'the  black  robes^  again. 
Our  society  has  already  responded  to  their  call.  Strange!  should  it 
be  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  Oregon,  and  among  the  "  Flat  Heads, " 
that  we  may  be  compelled  to  seek  what  is  denied  us  here — ^liberty 
to  teach,  an  asylum  in  which  to  live  and  to  die.'' 

Assuredly,  if  M .  de  Ravignan**8  book  contained  nothing  more 
than  the  extracts  we  have  given,  an  enlightened  government 
should  hesitate  before  sentence  of  banishment  is  allowed 
to  be  passed  on  the  Jesuits.  The  following  is  an  appeal 
which  ought  to  find  its  way  to  the  heart  ot  every  French 
Catholic : 

*^  I  demand  the  revision  of  an  unjust  sentence:  I  demand  it  for  my 
fathers  who  are  no  more :  I  demand  it  for  myself.  I  feel  the  most 
unhesitating  conviction  that  they  were  innocent, — ^that  we  are  in- 
nocent, They  were  neither  tried  nor  heard:  let  us  at  length  be  heard, 
let  us  be  tried  to-day. . .  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  my  country,  which  can 
no  longer  look  on  with  indiiference,  while,  in  open  contempt  of  all 
laws,  the  honour  of  those  who  have  ever  been  her  children,  is  de- 
famed and  outraged.  I  demand  it  for  the  millions  of  Catholics 
whom  they  intend  to  insult,  by  giving  them  a  name  which  is  not 
theirs,  which  is  ours,  and  which  ought  now  to  cease  to  be  an  insult. 
I  demand  it  for  all  the  religious  societies  which  have  pitched  their 
tent  under  the  protecting  sun  of  France;  and  on  which,  in  spite  of 
all  our  exertions,  falls  that  animosity  which  persecutes  us.  I  de- 
mand it  in  the  name  of  those  venerable  bishops,  whose  voices  were 
three  times  solemnly  raised  against  the  unjust  proscription  of  a 
whole  family  of  religious — who  were  faithful  to  Grod,  to  the  Church, 
to  the  laws,  to  their  country.  I  demand  it  in  the  name  of  twenty 
popes,  who  all  approved,  confirmed,  praised  the  proscribed  institute. 
I  demand  it  in  the  name  of  the  holy  pontiff  who  twice  blessed  the 
soil  of  France  with  his  presence;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
tracted sorrows  of  his  exile,  consoled  himself  with  the  detennina- 
tion  of  giving  glory  to  God,  by  restoring  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Has  this  venerable  old  man,  who  was  for  us  all,  so  mild,  so  intrepid 
a  restorer — has  he  then  lost  in  his  grave  all  the  rights  of  virtue,  and 
all  the  authority  of  his  memory?  I  demand  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Universal  Church,  which,  by  the  voice  of  the  immortal  Council  of 
Trent,  pronounced  an  irrevocable  approbation — pium  mttiiuium. 
I  demand  it — and  in  demanding  it,  I  merely  claim  for  my  brethren 
and  myself  what  belongs  to  all — ^the  air  of  my  native  land, — ^the 
right  to  live  and  to  labour, — the  right  to  devote  onrselves-^ber^ 
and  order — ^liberty  and  justice."  .... 
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As  yet,  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  have  not  succeeded  in 
banishing  them.  Time  may  bring  reflection, — and  reflection, 
whether  on  the  history,  or  constitutions,  or  present  state  of 
the  French  Jesuits,  or  on  the  constitutional  liberty  and  real 
interests  of  France, — cannot  but  convince  all,  except  a  few 
interested  Voltairians  and  jealous  University  professors,  that 
the  Jesuits  ought  not  to  be  outlawed.  The  day — still  distant, 
we  hope — that  sees  the  key  of  the  Jesuits'*  establishment 
in  Paris  carried  to  the  prefect  of  police,  will  inflict  upon 
religion  an  injury  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate. 
It  will  sever. in  thousands  of  young  hearts — in  the  young 
gentlemen  who  are  not  ashamed  to  be  good  Catholics — spiri- 
tual ties,  of  which  the  strength  and  the  tenderness  are  un- 
known to  the  heartless  and  grovelling  infidels  that  never  look 
beyond  the  grave.  It  will  suppress  an  asylum  in  which,  reli- 
gion and  learning,  good  counsel  and  good  example,  braced 
inexperienced  youth  against  the  seductive  allurements  of  a 
great  and  voluptuous  city.  Each  professor  of  science  in  Paris 
will  have  a  clerical  auditor  the  less ;  for  the  young  Jesuits 
were  always  found  attending  all  the  sciences  and  following 
their  progress.  The  churches  of  Paris  will  mourn  the  lost  elo- 

Juence  of  M.  de  Bavignan  and  of  several  of  his  brethren.  The 
nstitute  of  France,  and  its  most  distinguished  members,  will 
lose  rivals  and  associates ;  and  all  those  evils  are  to  be  inflicted 
on  Parisian  society  in  the  name  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of 
liberty,  and  of  the  French  constitution.  If  we  had  no  other  rea- 
son to  cry  out  against  such  barbarity,  respect  for  the  cherished 
name  of  our  British  constitution — of  wnich  the  French  pre- 
tends to  bo  an  imitation — would  make  us  raise  our  voices 
against  the  prostitution  of  the  sacred  name  of  constitutional 
liberty  to  the  low  jealousy  of  a  club  of  infidel  professors, 
and  of  narrow-minded  policemen,  politely  misnomed  French 
constitutional  statesmen.* 

*  The  Chapter  of  Mans,  in  an  address  to  Count  Montalembcrt  (Univers,  4 
June,  1844),  says, "  In  a  debate  the  9th  May,  we  heard  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
(M.  Guizot),  demand  and  obtain  the  exclusion  of  all  religious  societies,  and  es« 
pecially  of  the  Jesuits,  from  public  teaching;  because  they^  the  Jesuits j  were  es- 
tahlished  to  defend  the  faith  against  privcUe  judgment !  !  I  M.  Guizot  may  be  a  great 
statesman ;  but  does  not  the  charter  say,  that  Catholicity  is  the  creed  of  the  im- 
mense majority  of  Frenchmen  ? 
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Art.  VII.— 1.  JV«  Chin^a  War,  vnih  an  Account  of  all  tht 
operatiom  of  the  British  Army,  from  the  cominencement  to 
the  Treaty  of  Nankin.  By  Lieut.  J.  Ouchteriony,  F.O.S. 
Madras  Engineers.     1  Vol.     London:  1844, 

2.  The  Voyaget  and  Services  of  the  Nenwns,  dfc.  ^c./rorn  ths 
Notes  of  Cavmandtr  W.  Hall.  By  G.  Bernard,  M.A. 
Oxon.     2  Vols.     London:   1844. 

THE  return  of  the  Chinese  expedition  has  been,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  signal  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  host  of  works,  both  historical  and  descriptive,  upon 
the  new  world,  which  it  haa  laid  open  to  the  wondering  gaz« 
of  Europeans,  so  long  and  so  jealously  excluded.  W©  arw 
not,  of  course,  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  the  brief  and 
hurried  opportunities  of  examining  the  country,  as  yet 
enjoyed  by  the  English  visitors  who  describe  it,  can  furnish 
materials  for  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  customs, 
manners,  and  resources  of  this  extraordinary  people.  We 
must  be  content  to  wait  a  few  years  longer  for  such  a 
work ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  wish  to  record  as  much  a&  is 
already  known ;  and  with  that  view  we  select  one  or  two  of 
the  numerous  publications  which  havo  appeared  upon  the 
subject ;  proposing  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  their  contents 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  liistory  of  the  war,  and  to  the 
present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Chinese  people. 

In  presenting  the  supplementary  treaty  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  Lord  Aberdeen  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
merits  of  the  plenipotentiary.  Sir  H.  Pottinger.  We  mean 
not  to  detract  from  the  praises  of  an  useful  public  servant, 
when  we  state  our  convictiba  that,  had  the  resources  of  the 
British  power  been  equally  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessor. 
Captain  Eliot,  the  result  would  have  been  equally  glorious. 
To  comprehend  the  position  of  this  distinguished  officer,  it 
must  bo  remembered  that  the  opium  was  but  one  ingredient 
in  the  cup  of  bitterness ;  there  were  many  other  causes  of 
quarrel.  The  East  India  Company  possessed  but  the  single 
virtue  of  mercantile  integrity;  it^  factors  were  otherwisn 
quite  unfitted  to  bo  the  representatives  of  a  great  empire. 
Stooping  to  all  compliances,  for  the  sake  of  their  trading 
interests,  they  fostered  the  overweening  pride  of  a  eemibar- 
barous  people,  as  in  the  scandalous  instance  of  the  surrender 
of  the  gunner  of  the  io(^y //«p^M,  in  1784,  to  the  certain 
death  that  awaited  him  (the  Chinese  code  requiring  the 
sacrifice  of  life,  for  even  the  unintentional  homicide  of  a 
native),  as  in  the  more  recent  case  of  the  Topaz,  where 
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permitted  the  miserable  Hong  merchants  to  relieve  their 
embarrassment  by  falsehood.  Captain  Eliot  might  almost 
see  from  the  windows  of  the  factory,  a  monumental  trophy 
to  commemorate  the  retirement  of  a  British  Admiral 
Drury,  and  of  the  army  landed  by  his  orders  in  1808;  and 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  crisis  of  his  own 
difficulties,  another  admiral  (Maitland)  had  contented  him- 
self with  receiving  an  apology  from  the  Chinese  connnander 
for  an  insult  to  the  British  flag,  and  immediately  after  sailed 
away,  leaving  no  protection  to  the  subjects  ot  the  British 
crown,  who  were  standing  as  it  were  on  the  threshold  of  an 
infuriated  enemy,  but  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  this  one 

fallant  and  heroic  man.  The  first  superintendent,  Lord 
fapier,  had  sunk  under  the  difficulties  of  his  novel  position, 
when  Captain  Eliot  succeeded  him  in  1838,  and  found  himself, 
all  at  once,  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  English  honour, 
and  with  the  protection  of  British  interest;  for  he  had  to  try 
and  secure  the  payment  of  the  enormous  debt  due  by  the 
Hong  merchants.  Guided  then  by  no  precise  instructions 
from  the  Home  Government,  not  supported  by  an  imposing 
display  of  British  power,  anxious  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
dignity  in  presence  of  an  antagonist  (with  whom  he  believed 
it  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  country  to  commence  a  war); 
knowing  too  the  great  unpopularity  of  a  war  on  such  grounds 
in  England,  desiring  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  and  to 
discriminate  between  the  people  and  its  government,  he  still 
succeeded  in  opening  up  the  way  to  safety  and  honour.  The 
opium  trade  had  merely  been  conducted  with  a  little  more 
caution  under  the  Company's  control ;  being  confined  to  the 
island  of  Lintin,  whence  it  was  transshipped  into  the  junks. 
But  the  imports  reached  the  amount  of  23,000  chests  in 
J  833 ;  and  it  is  some  palliation  perhaps  of  the  cupidity  of 
the  dealers,  that  the  Chinese  authorities  shared  the  profits 
of  the  illicit  traffic  (the  nephew  of  the  notorious  Kwang,  the 
prefect  of  Canton,  was  himself  a  smuggler),  and  that  every 
edict  against  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  expedient  to  extort 
money.  It  is  not  the  least  of  Captain  Eliofs  merits,  that 
while  he  perilled  his  own  life  for  the  safety  of  his  countrymen, 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  conscientious  objection  to  the 
trade,  and  even  strove  to  impress  on  the  Chinese  court  the 
proper  mode  of  restraining  its  abuses.  It  was  impossible, 
for  one  reason,  to  comply  with  their  demand,  that  its  growth 
should  be  prohibited  in  India,  as  it  is  chiefly  the  produce  of 
the  province  of  Malwah,  which  is  independent ;  it  was  highly 
inconvenient    for  another,  as  the    transit    duty  yields   a 
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rorenuo  of  a  million  to  tlio  British  government.  The 
arrival  of  the  atrocious  Linn,  was  the  signal  for  tho  violation 
of  every  law  of  nations ;  as  ho  usod  hie  powers  of  High  Com- 
missioner to  stimulate  the  populace  of  Canton,  the  moat 
corrupt  in  China,  to  the  murder  of  tho  foreign  merchanfa. 
Capt.  Eliot  had  recommended  all  British  subjects  to  remove 
to  Hong-Kong,  whon  upon  learning  that  Linn  had  sum- 
moned Mr.  Dent  to  appear  before  hia  tribunal  in  the 
city,  he  hurried  up  to  Canton,  escorted  Mr.  Dent  to 
the  hall  of  the  superintendents,  and  rchoieted  the  British 
flag  for  the  protection  of  hia  countrymen.  He  was  im- 
mediately placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  supply  of  provisions 
cut  off, — sixteen  obnoxious  individuals  being  specially  marked 
out  for  destruction  by  the  monster  Linn, — and  it  was  then 
that  Captain  Eliot  took  upon  himself  to  issue  that  momentous 
circular,  by  which  such  a  lose  of  life  was  prevented,  requiring 
all  the  opium  in  the  Chinese  waters  to  be  surrendered  to  him 
in  Her  Majesty's  name.  The  opium  being  destroyed,  Capt. 
Eliot  finaUy  quitted  tho  factory  on  the  4th  May  1839,  having 
sent  off  in  safety  every  one  of  the  devoted  sixteen.  We 
scarcely  remember  a  nobler  incident  in  history  than  the 
heroic  stand  made  by  this  unaided  individual  for  the  defence 
of  a  whole  community,  which  drew  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington this  flattering  testimony  :■ — ^"  He  performed  a  service 
for  which  the  country  and  the  government  owed  him  thanks ; 
an  act  of  courage  and  of  self-devotion,  such  as  few  men  had 
ever  an  opportunity  of  shewing,  and  fewer  still  would  have 
shewn." 

From  July  until  September  there  was  no  British  ship  of 
war  in  the  bay  of  Canton,  when  upon  the  arrival  of  H.  M.  S. 
Volage,  Captain  Smith,  Captain  Eliot  required  him  to  esta- 
blish a  blockade.  After  the  arrival  of  II.  M.  S,  Hyacinth, 
the  treacherous  attempt  of  Admiral  Kwan  to  destroy  the 
vessels,  after  negotiating  for  their  retirement  to  the  outer 
bay,  led  to  the  total  destruction  of  his  fleet  of  twenty-nine 
war-junks.  Thenceforward  peace  cotdd  scarcely  be  hoped 
for ;  the  Earl  of  Auckland  had  lost  no  time  in  despatching  a 
fleet  and  army  from  the  Indian  presidencies,  upon  the  appeal 
of  Capt.  Eliot ;  and  in  June  1840  the  expedition  sailed  from 
the  bay  of  Canton  to  the  northward.  The  5th  of  July  1840, 
was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  When  a  British  force 
approached  the  shores  of  China  as  invaders,  the  18th  Boyal 
Irish  (for  when  did  the  aliens  blench)  had  the  honour  of  being 
flrst  to  land,  and  lead  in  the  storming  of  Tinghae,  the  capitiU 
of  tho  island  of  Chusan.     Alas!  that  five  hundred  of  the 
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gallant  band,  who  feared  no  enemy  in  the  field,  fell  victims  to 
its  pestilential  climate,  before  its  subsequent  evacuation. 
Gapt.  Eliot  next  directed  the  expedition  to  the  gulf  of  Pe- 
cheli,  it  being  all  along  his  object,  if  war  became  inevitable, 
to  strike  a  blow  upon  the  heart  of  the  empire.  During  the 
absence  of  the  force,  Capt.  Smith  performed  a  dashing  ex- 
ploit, in  the  destruction  of  the  Chinese  force  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  violating  the  neutrality  of  Macao,  and  driving 
the  Europeans  into  the  sea.  The  Commissioner  Keshen  was 
now  despatched  to  negociate  with  Capt.  Eliot,  and  on  pretence 
that  all  matters  could  be  arranged  more  satisfactorily  at 
Canton,  procured  the  return  of  the  expedition  in  the  month 
of  November.  The  celebrated  war-steamer  Nemesis^  which 
was  so  soon  to  earn  the  title  of  the  "  Devil  Ship,''  from  the 
startled  natives  of  the  Celestial  empire,  had  now  arrived,  and 
commenced  her  brilliant  services  in  the  storming  of  Chuenpee, 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  on  the  7th  January 
1841.  After  landing  a  regiment  on  the  beach,  she  threw 
shells  into  the  upper  fort,  and  from  her  light  draught  of 
water,  was  then  able  to  range  up  alongside,  and  pour  de- 
structive rounds  of  grape  into  the  embrasures  of  the  sea 
battery,  and  finally  "  walked  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life" 
among  the  war  junks  in  Anson''s  bay,  throwing  rockets  with 
such  fearful  effect,  that  the  largest  instantly  blew  up  with  all 
its  crew.  The  gallant  captain  of  the  steamer,  finding  that 
two  only  had  escaped  into  the  shallows,  dashed  in  after  them^ 
grappled  with,  and  towed  them  into  deep  water.  Among  the 
conquerors  there  was  not  a  single  casualty ;  four  hundred  of 
the  Chinese  perished ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  before  the 
engagement,  the  science  of  this  ingenious  people  could  suggest 
no  more  notable  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  English 
ships,  than  the  project  of  dispatching  expert  divers  to  bore 
holes  in  their  bottoms.  This  action  led  to  an  armistice, 
during  which  Keshen  and  Eliot  had  a  conference  on  the  26th, 
at  which  the  essential  conditions  of  the  future  treaty  were 
assented  to  by  the  former,  viz.  perfect  equality  of  the  nations, 
six  millions  of  compensation,  and  the  cession  of  Hong  Kong. 
But  during  this  very  time  the  Chinese  authorities  had  offered 
a  reward  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  heads  of  Eliot  and 
Bremer.  The  grand  attaek  of  the  27th  February  upon  the 
Bogue  Forts  was  the  natural  result,  during  which,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard says  : — "  Capt.  E.  repaired  on  board  the  Nemesis,  and 
on  this  and  all  other  occasions  exposed  himself,  with  a  true 
sailor'^s  courage,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement.'*' 
But  forty  of  the  English  were  wounded  in  the  <       ure  of  all 
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th«  forts,  while  of  the  Chioese  five  hundred  were  kiDed, 
although  no  lesa  than  four  hundred  and  sixty  guns  were  found 
in  the  batteries.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  had  nrrivad  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  and  in  the  month  of  May  were  commenced  the  opera- 
tions for  the  reduction  of  Canton  itaelf.  The  iron-eteamer, 
of  course,  took  a.  conspicuous  part  i  her  gallant  commander 
exploring  every  portion  of  the  curious  net-work  of  waters 
formed  by  tlio  river  of  Canton ;  sometimea  tearing  up  the 
pilea  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  Broadway  channS,  by  an 
operation  not  very  different  from  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
until  on  the  21st  he  found  himself  in  conjunction  with  the 
fleet,  and  muzzle  to  muzzle  with  the  Shameen  l>attery,  on  the 
west  faco  of  the  city.  The  Nemesis  was  here  in  singular 
peril,  while  under  the  close  fire  of  the  battery,  for  her  bow- 
gun  was  for  the  while  unserviceablo  from  an  accident ;  and 
a  rocket  hung  fire  in  the  tube,  which  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  conser^uences,  but  that  Captain  Hall, 
with  imminent  danger  to  himself,  boldly  pushed  it  out  from 
the  back.  The  convention  of  the  27th  prevented  the  British 
troops  from  entering  the  city,  and  we  think  Lieut.  Ouchter- 
lony  BuccessfuUy  vindicates  Captain  Eliofs  policy.  General 
Burrell  might  have  bad  reason,  to  be  sure,  to  confide  in  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  but  the  plenipotentiary  justly  appre- 
hended that  the  smallest  disorganization  would  have  exposed 
a  small  force  of  two  thousand  men  to  certain  destruction, 
in  a  vast  city,  whose  labyrinthine  mazes  we  are  aware  from 
itther  sources,  it  is  so  difficult  to  tliruad.  The  heat,  too,  waa 
insupportable ;  and  further,  Eliot  was  eager  for  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  trade.  Mr.  Bernard  thinks  that  the  Captain  was 
in  error  in  consenting  to  an  interview,  upon  any  occasion, 
with  the  Hang  Choow  Foo,  or  prefect  of  Canton.  We  beliere 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  not  disdain,  upon  fittine 
occasions,  to  hold  intorcourso  with  the  Ak^uldo  of  a  Spanish 
village  ;  and  can  it  bo  forgotton,  that  Captain  Eliot  was  the 
first  Knglishman  who  L'stahlishod  a  direct  communication  with 
the  mandarins,  and  steadily  refused  to  attach  the  de^radin;; 
term/>in  (petition)  to  his  communications?  Diplomatists  are 
often  driven  to  strange  shifts ;  and,  with  our  barbarian  tastes, 
we  fear  we  should  have  forgotten  the  dignity  of  Sir  H.  Pot- 
tiuger,  when  the  grave  plenipotentiary,  with  a  martyred  air, 
sat  with  open  mouth,  as  Elipoo,  to  cement  the  friendship  of 
i  the  two  nations,  jerked  forced  balls  into  it  at  the  peace  baij- 
L -fjuot.  Mr,  Bernards  work  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the 
B^^'phonB  of  the  21st  of  July,  so  severely  felt  in  the  island  of 
I  Epung  Kong.     The  Nemeais  escaped  the  danger,  by  s 
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across  betimes  to  the  bay  of  Kow  Lone,  in  the  mainland. 
The  terror  of  the  poor  Chinaman  in  his  little  junk  has  a 
ludicrous  effect  upon  the  reader,  as  his  attempts  to  escape 
are  narrated,  letting  off  his  puny  squibs  to  quell  the  fury  of 
the  ocean,  which  sends  him — 


a 


Shivering  in  its  playful  spray 


And  howling  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay." 

Gapt.  Eliot  being  then  on  the  way  to  Hong  Kong,  en- 
countered the  whole  fury  of  the  tempest ;  and  it  was  only 
by  his  admirable  presence  of  mind,  and  nautical  skill,  that 
he  saved  the  entire  crew  of  his  cutter  from  destruction.  He 
escaped  another  peril  as  he  and  his  companions  lay  concealed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  Chinese  boat,  which  conveyed  them  to 
Macao  ;  for  they  passed  a  mandarin  boat,  to  which  they  would 
have  been  a  valuable  prize,  a  price  being  set  upon  their  heads. 
Captain  Eliot  was  superseded  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger  in  August, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  the  war  recommenced. 
Amoy  was  taken  on  the  24th,  the  battery  being  stormed  by 
the  Royal  Irish  before  the  rest  of  the  troops  had  reached 
their  positions.  The  taking  of  Chinhae  derives  a  melan- 
choly notoriety  from  the  fearful  slaughter  of  a  body  of 
Chinese,  who  were  intercepted  in  their  retreat,  and  could 
not  understand  the  commands  of  the  British  officers  who 
were  eager  to  spare  their  lives,  requiring  them  to  surrender. 
The  horrid  crime  of  suicide  was  here  exhibited  in  its  most 
ghastly  form,  fourteen  mandarins,  including  Yu-Keen,  the 
governor,  cutting  their  throats  before  the  eyes  of  the  British. 
Mr.  B.  was  informed,  that  the  emperor  subsequently  honoured 
the  memory  of  Yu-Keen  by  pardoning  himself  and  his  descen- 
dants, who  would  otherwise  have  been  visited  with  the  conse- 
quences for  all  offences  committed  in  office ;  which  leads  Mr. 
B.  to  suppose,  that  every  Chinese  official  must  necessarily  be 
a  rogue.  Chinhae  being  the  port  of  Ningpo,  that  great  city 
immediately  capitulated.  We  remember  how,  like  sweet 
music  to  our  ears,  upon  our  first  reading  Homer,  came  that 
touching  image  of  the  infant  maiden  hanging  by  its  mother's 
robes,  and,  with  tearful  eyes,  looking  up  beseechingly  to  be 
taken  to  her  arms,  interrupting,  as  it  does,  a  tale  of  mas- 
sacre and  blood.  An  incident  which  occurred  during  the 
stay  of  the  troops  at  Ningi)o,  show  that  gallant  men,  brave 
as  lions  in  the  hour  of  danger,  are  deeply  sensible  of  the 
finest  impulses  of  humanity.     Mr.  B.  relates : — 

"  One  evening,  when   a  party  from  Ningpo  were  returning 
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towards  thetr  boats,  tliey  were  just  passing  a  joss  hoaee,  or  temple, 
when  something  attracted  thera  lyiog  upon  the  steps  leading  to 
the  entrance.  On  examination,  it  proved  to  be  a  ftmnlc  infant 
(always  female),  recently  abandoned,  aud,  though  extremely  cold, 
still  living." — A'emesis,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

The  rough  warriors  bore  it  to  their  eliip  with  more  than 
matomal  tenderness,  but,  unhappily,  it  was  too  lato  to  save  it. 

A  desperate  attempt  to  regain  the  city  was  made  on  the 
night  of  th«  9th  March,  184-2.  A  party  of  Tartars  had 
scaled  one  comparatively  exposed  part  of  the  rampart,  when 
a  soldier  of  the  Royal  Irish  eoized  their  stalwart  chief,  and 
pitched  liim  over.  The  different  brigades  had  been  timely 
alarmed ;  and  when  eouie  field-pieces  played  upon  the  raass 
of  Chinese,  pent  up  in  a  narrow  street,  Lieut.  O.  compares 
the  heap  of  carnage  to  "  the  Moors'  swath  at  close  of  day." 
Chapoo,  the  port  of  Hong-Cheow  Foo,  was  stormed  on  the 
8th  of  May,  though  desperately  defended  by  tho  Tartars,  tha 
onl^  portion  of  the  imperial  troops  that  sliowed  anything  like 
resistance.  The  18th  suffered  severely,  losing  their  gallant 
colonel,  Tomlinson,  Tho  grand  concluding  event  of  the 
war  was  now  approaxihing,  and  the  fleet  entered  the  great 
river,  Yang-tae-Kiang.  Lieutenant  Ouchterlony  states  that 
this  was  precisely  the  original  policy  of  Captain  Eliot ;  and 
wo  can  well  understand  its  wisdom,  the  great  water-way  of 
the  grand  canal,  which  here  intersects  the  mighty  river,  being 
the  main  artery  of  the  inland  trade,  and,  therefore,— 

"  A  blow  inflicted  upon  its  immense  traffic  at  one  extremity, 
must  necessarily  vibrate  along  its  whole  course,  and  be  painfully 
felt  at  the  other  end ,-  and  the  great  internal  trade  of  China, 
through  all  its  endless  ramifications,  upon  which,  perhaps,  the  bulk 
of  the  population  depend  for  their  subsistence,  must  suffer  an  uni- 
versal and  dangerous  derangement.  What  was  of  quite  as  much 
importance,  also,  the  imperial  revenues  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
cease  to  Sow  into  the  imperial  treasury,  and  the  tug  of  war  could 
not  last  long  without  the  sinews  that  gave  it  strength." — Voyages 
of  the  Nemesis,  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

Shanghae,  on  the  Woosung  river,  was  captured  on  the  1 6th 
June.  Many  of  the  British  about  this  time  fell  dead,  from 
tho  intense  heat ;  the  thermometer  sometimes  rising  to  97°. 
Chin-kiang-Foo  yielded  to  British  valour  on  the  21  st,  after  the 
desperate  resistance  of  tho  Tartars.  Even  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  the  troops  were  shocked  at  the  sight  of  these  fierce 
men  cutting  their  throats  when  defeat  becamo  inevitable ; 
and  they  had  afterwards  fearful  evidence  that  most  of  tho 
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women  and  children  had  been  previousLv  destroyed.  The 
"  flower  of  reason  "  was  at  last  convinced  that  his  wisdom  was 
but  folly  ;  he  saw  the  extent  of  his  weakness,  and  on  the 
18th  of  August  it  was  announced  to  the  ships  and  troops  in 
readiness  for  the  assault  of  Nankin,  "the  Southern  Court,'* 
that  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Nothing  proves  so  strongly  the 
deterioration  of  this  wretched  nation,  as  the  total  absence  of 
military  science.  Munitions  of  war  they  appear  to  have  in 
abundance ;  but  although  the  six  brass  guns  left  by  Lord 
Macartney  were  found  at  Nankin,  not  the  slightest  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  the  casting  of  cannon  ;  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  an  engineer  amongst  them  capable  of 
levelling  a  gun.  Using  fire-arms  they  more  frequently  found 
them  dangerous  to  themselves.  Bows  and  arrows  are  still 
their  favourite  weapons  ;  and  the  feeble  Chinaman  stood  op- 

{>osed,  exposed  we  should  say,  to  the  British  grenadier,  not 
evelling  his  musket^  but  only 

^'  Doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas 
Arcu  paterno." 

Lieut.  Ouchterlony  describes  with  unpretending  elegance, 
the  various  objects  of  interest  in  this  most  charming  region  of 
China.     We  take  with  him  this  view  of  the  Yangtse  Eiang. 

"  The  majestic  river,  flowing  through  a  channel  which  carries 
seventeen  to  twenty-five  fathoms  throughout  its  breadth,  with  a 
velocity  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  presents  alone  a  feature  of 
such  imposing  grandeur,  that  the  spectator  must  be  chill  indeed, 
who  could  fail  to  recognize  in  the  coup  (Tceil  a  beauty  and  an  inte- 
rest of  the  highest  order.  But  it  was  in  the  appearance  of  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  and  of  the  buildings  which  lined  it,  that  disap- 
pointment was  felt." — Chinese  fVar,  p.  338. 

His  description  of  the  far-famed  porcelain  tower  is  the 
most  interesting  we  have  ever  read.  Both  gentlemen  en- 
countered a  more  remarkable  structure  in  a  curious  truncated 
pyramid  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  in  the  same  locality, 
a  curious  avenue  of  monsters  (of  which  there  is  a  fine  engrav- 
ing in  Mr.  Bernard's  work),  which  suggested  a  comparison 
with  the  famous  alley  of  sphinxes  at  Luxor.  The  most 
striking  phenomenon  of  Chinese  society  is  its  unchanging 
character.  The  following  description  that  the  Lieutenant  gives 
of  a  glimpse  he  enjoyed  of  life  in  Nankin,  almost  carries  us 
back  to  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  : — 

"  After  passing  the  bridge,  a  wide  sheet  of  water  spread  out  from 
the  ramparts  to  a  consideraUe  distance  to  the  east^  and  here,  for  the 
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first  time,  we  saw  the  CJiincse  truly  in  their  habit  as  they  live  ;  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  dotted  in  all  directions  with  piissage-boals 
crowded  with  people,  proceeding  to  and  from  the  country  ;  with 
flower-boats,  from  which  the  sounds  of  that  most  extraordinary  of 
nil  contriTances,  a  Chinese  band  of  music,  informed  us  of  the  noon- 
day revelry  of  their  tenants  ;  and  with  cargo-boats  and  juuks  of  all 
sizes,  except  the  war-junk,  lor  of  this  elass  no  vessel  was  ever  seen 
in  the  Yangtse  Kiong,  except  the  miserable  attempt  of  a  paddle- 
boat  found  at  Wooeung.  At  the  landing  place  for  passengers,  by 
the  ferry-boats,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  main  street  of  the  suburb, 
we  found  life  In  China  exhibited  in  all  its  originality  and  drollery. 
Strings  of  donkeys,  to  be  hired  for  a  few  copper  coins,  crowded  the 
street  in  one  direction  ;  wheelbarrows  of  an  extraordinary  but  use- 
ful build,  plied  for  fares  in  another  j  itinerant  barbers  with  their 
small  shaving  apparatus  on  h  stand,  importuned  for  customers  among 
the  stools  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  street,  while  vendors  of  con- 
fectionaries,  prints,  and  ehattels  of  all  kinds,  hawked  their  goods 
about  and  jostled  each  other  in  the  roughest  style  of  a  busy  eastern 
town."~~Chinese  War,  p.  469. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  29th  of  August.  By  one  of 
the  eight  articles  the  proud  pretensions  of  the  celestial  court 
were  abandoned  for  ever;  as  the  equality  of  the  British 
nation  was  fully  recognized.  By  another,  the  boon  so  often 
desired  m  vain — the  cession  of  Hong  Kong — was  guaranteed. 
The  most  important  article,  we  think,  is  that  which  opened 
tho  Chinese  coast,  for  a  length  of  (!00  miles,  to  the  trade  of 
aU  nations,  in  conceding  permission  to  trade  at  the  five  porta 
of  Canton,  Amov,  Fou  Chcow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghae.  The 
island  of  Hong  Kong,  which  lies  south  of  tho  east  entrance 
to  the  bay  of  Canton,  is  twelve  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  by  six  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  The  new  colony 
already  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  regular  government,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Davis,  a  gontloman  long  resident  in 
China;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  its  legislative  cotmcil,  is 
to  euhjoct  all  British  subjects  within  a  circuit  of  100  miles  to 
the  English  law.  From  the  groat  prosperity  of  Pulo  Penang, 
and  Sincapore,  since  they  were  constituted  free  ports,  strong 
hopes  are  cherished  of  the  improvement  of  this  little  island; 
immigration  has  increased  the  population  from  three  to  thirty 
*thouBand.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Bridgeman,  the  head  of  the 
American  baptist  missionaries,  sounds  the  alarm  that  the 
iiCatholio  missionaries  have  commenced  operations  on  a  broad 
basis  in  Hong  Kong.  The  site  of  tho  capital,  Victoria,  haa 
selected  with  an  inexcusable  want  of  judgment,  as  tha 
tearful  mortality  among  the  troops  and  settlers  has  too  fatally 
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proved ;  for  it  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  exposed, 
as  well  as  the  bay,  to  the  fury  of  the  typhon,  while  the 
mountains  at  its  back  obstruct  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
south-west  monsoon.  And  yet  the  Chinese  villages  on  the 
south  side,  where  eligible  sites  might  have  been  obtained,  are 
unusually  healthy,  and  the  bay  where  the  Alceste  anchored 
in  1816,  has  soundings  for  the  largest  vessels.  Of  the  five 
ports  on  the  mainland,  Canton,  the  most  southern  in  the  2drd 

Sarallel,  is  already  so  well  known,  that  we  shall  not  pause  to 
escribe  it.  The  two  next,  Amoy  and  Fou-cheou,  are  in  the 
province  of  Fokien,  the  black  tea  district.  Amoy-hien 
(which  term  means  a  city  of  the  third  class),  Lat.  24^  north, 
with  a  population  of  200,000,  is  well  adapted  to  be  a  great 
emporium,  from  the  enterprizing  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  peculiar  natural  advantages.  Several  large  rivers 
pour  their  waters  into  its  noble  and  picturesque  bay,  and 
facilitate  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  the  province.  As 
in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  vessels  can  sail  up  close  to 
the  houses,  and  are  sheltered  from  every  wind.  Fou-tcheou- 
foo  (a  city  of  the  first  class)  is  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  the  best  black  teas  are  grown  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Ning-po-foo,  Lat.  30^  north,  is  the  second  city  of  the  province 
of  Tche-kiang,  of  which  the  great  manufacturing  city  of 
Hang-tcheou-foo  is  the  capital.  It  is  easily  accessible  by 
water,  and  enjoys  a  much  higher  rank  than  Fou-tcheou,  in 
consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  all  the  great  towns  which  border 
on  the  canal.  Extensive  sales  of  British  manufactures  have 
already  been  effected  there  at  remunerating  prices.  It  is 
only  fifty  miles  from  Chapoo,  the  port  which  has  the  monopoly 
of  trade  with  Japan,  and  thus  our  manufactures  may  ulti- 
mately find  their  way  into  that  mysterious  country.  The 
most  beautiful  silks  are  exhibited  in  the  fine  shops  of  Ningpo; 
and  it  may  be  noticed  here,  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
new  ports  are  well  inclined  to  foreigners.  Shang-hai-hien, 
31<»  north,  is  happily  situated  in  the  richest  part  of  China — 
the  green  tea  district ;  the  whole  region  is  covered  with  ham- 
lets and  villages,  and  is  not  inappropriately  termed  the 
Chinese  Arcadia.  Shang-hai  is  second  only  to  Canton,  as  it 
enjoys  an  immense  trade  not  alone  with  all  parts  of  China 
(the  junks  from  the  south  being  forbidden  to  proceed  farther 
to  the  north),  but  also  with  Siam  and  Cochin.  During  the 
visit  of  the  Nemesis,  about  1000  large  junks,  laden  with 
valuable  cargos,  were  lying  in  the  river.  Its  traffic  likewise 
is  valuable,  as  it  is  the  port  of  Sou-cheow,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  grandest  and  most  luxurious  of  all  the  cities  of  China. 
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That  the  character  of  the  Chineao  may  originally  have  been 
passive  and  timid,  that  they  were,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinua 
styles  thom,  "  Seres  armorum  esportea,  nulli  finitimorum 
molesti,"  appears  to  be  true.  But  during  a  period,  within 
which  the  descendants  of  the  mountaineers  of  Scandinavia 
have  become  founders  of  the  noblest  monarchies  of  Europe, 
and  the  savage  and  unsightly  Hun  reappears  upon  tho  sceno 
as  tho  graceful  and  polished  Hungarian  (the  very  barbarism 
of  the  west,  resembling  tho  passions  of  youth,  and  giving 
promise  of  a  glorious  manhood),  this  nation  has  been  reduced, 
by  its  vilo  government,  to  a  condition  which  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  loathing.  Of  the  Chinese,  it  may  be  safely 
predicated  that  they  are  remarkable  only  for  tho  absence 
of  every  virtue,  and  for  the  practise  of  all  the  meaner  vices. 
They  are  cowardly  and  yet  most  cruel,  as  was  shown  in 
the  late  war,  by  the  system  of  kidnapping,  and  by  their  bar- 
barity to  the  victims  who  fell  into  their  bands  ;  they  are  so 
entirely  devoid  of  philanthropy,  that  they  constantly  witness 
the  struggles  of  their  drowning  companions  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  they  do  the  agonies  of  the  sufferer  writhing  in 
tho  grasp  of  the  executioner.  They  are  brave  only  as  pirates 
and  murderers,  as  the  very  latest  accounts  from  the  east  un- 
happily confirm.  All  the  autliorities  upon  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  rely,  from  Du  Halde  and  Amiot,  to  Staunton 
and  Barrow,  attribute  to  them  the  horrid  crime  of  infanticide. 
Mr.  Davis  alone  denies  its  prevalence,  and  even  condescends 
to  sneer  at  the  heroic  charity  of  tho  apostolic  men  who  dared 
the  horrors  of  the  Golgotha  of  Pekin,  Jn  order  to  impart  the 
rite  of  baptism  to  the  infant  victims.  For  the  honour  of  our 
common  humanity,  we  are  grieved  to  find  that  Mr.  Bernard, 
though  alow  to  be  convinced,  proves  tho  abominable  practice 
to  be  as  prevalent  as  ever. 

"  It  ia  believed  that  infanticide  of  female  childreu  is  very  preva- 
lent at  Amoy.  Tlie  men  are  driven  by  poverty  lo  emigrate,  and 
have  no  means  of  providing  for  female  children,  who  are  therefore 
frequently  Bmothered  or  drowned." — Nemesis,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 

Of  the  thorough  demoralization  of  tho  Chinese  rabble,  the 
officers  had  a  striking  proof,  in  the  occurrences  which  fcrf- 
lowed  the  taking  of  Amoy.     Would  that  we  could  convii 
the  oppressor  of  Poland  ibat  such  must  invariably  be  the 
suit  of  so  paternal  a  system  of  government. 

"  Numerous  patrols  were  found  necessary  by  day  and  night 
preserve  quiet  in  the  public  etreete,  and  to  check  the  bolducss  and 
rapacity  of  the  swarms  of  Chinese  thieves  and  rogues,  who  hovered 
"■,e  a  raging  pestilence,  in  every  part  of   ' 
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crowded  in  from  the  country,  the  moment  the  respectableinhabitants 
left." — Nemesis,  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

The  discovery  at  Chinhae  of  the  model  of  a  machine  to 
pound  women  to  death,  is  horrid  proof  of  the  low  estimate 
in  which  the  female  sex  are  held.  The  Chinese  possess  a 
considerable  dexterity  in  certain  mechanical  arts  ;  specimens 
of  wood-carving  in  some  of  the  houses  at  Nankin  were  much 
admired  ;  but  for  the  fine  arts  they  have  a  total  incapacity. 
The  rude  caricatures  of  our  soldiers,  executed  at  Ningpo, 
betray  the  same  ignorance  of  perspective  and  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  light  and  shade,  as  one  thousand  years  ago.  They 
are  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  exact  sciences  of  every  branch 
of  physics.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  might  as  vainly  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  construction  of  an  orrery  to  the 
emperor,  as  Mr.  Barrow  to  Kien  Lung.  The  greatest  avail- 
able water  power  in  the  world  (except  in  America)  has 
become,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing, 
as,  from  the  entire  ignorance  of  engineering,  the  waters  of 
the  canals  are  suffered  to  overflow  the  adjacent  lands,  con- 
verting into  a  morass  what  nature  designed  to  bear  the  olive 
or  the  vine.  After  six  hundred  years  have  rolled  by,  the 
canals  themselves  merely  resemble  rivers  turned  into  a  dif- 
ferent bed ;  they  are  furnished  with  sluices  only,  to  adjust 
the  level,  as  locks  are  unknown  to  these  denizens  of  the 
central  land.  Their  agriculture  has  been  much  praised  by 
some  superficial  observers,  but  it  is  now  as  rude,  as  when  our 
Druid  forefathers  shook  the  trees  of  their  native  forests  for 
subsistence.  It  is  only  by  unremitting  spade-labour,  com- 
pelled by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  that  the  Chinaman 
can  wring  a  scanty  sustenance  from  the  soil,  his  plough  not 
being  capable  of  turning  up  more  than  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface. 

"  Ergo  SBgre  rastris  terram  rimantur  et  ipsis 
Unguibus  infodiunt  fruges,  montesque  per  altos 
Contenta  cervice  trahunt  stridentia  plaustra. — 

Greorg.  lib.  iii. 

From  the  rash  clearing  away  of  the  forests  in  many  districts, 
the  curse  of  barrenness  has  fallen  upon  those  lands,  which 
might  else  be  covered  with  fields  of  waving  corn.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  soil  being  appropriated  to  the  production  of 
the  food  of  man,  the  Chinese  farmer  must  resort  to  the  most 
disgusting  expedients  to  procure  nutritious  substances  for 
manure.  Grazing  farms  being  unknown,  they  want  the 
richest  source  of  agricultural  wealth — there  are  no  lowing 
herds  to  break  the  dreary  silence ;  no^ 


"  RuBaet  lawDH  anil  fallows  gray. 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray," 

to  diversify  the  fiat  monotony  of  the  paddy-field.  Entire! 
(Institute  almost  of  animals  for  draught,  the  Chinese  still 
resort  to  the  same  singular  mode  of  propulsion,  oa  when 
Milton  wrote — 


■'  Of  Sericana,  where  Chinescn  drive, 
With  Bails  and  wind,  their  cany  wagons  h'ght." 


I 
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The  missionaries  in  ISiO,  saw  lines  of  wheelbarrows 
the  narrow  roads,  scudding  along  under  press  of  sail. 

With  the  exception  of  the  annual  "  Ambarvalia,"  when  the 
emperor  himself  hohls  the  plough,  the  only  thing  resembling 
rpligioHS  worship  in  China,  tiiough  a  prey  to  the  grossest  su- 
perstition, is  the  feast  in  honour  of  their  ancestors,  when 
meats  are  served  up  to  the  statues  of  the  deceased ;  a  custom 
resembling  the  leotisternium  of  the  Romans. 

The  spoken  language  of  the  Oliinese  consists  of  but  three 
hundred  and  forty  monosyllables,  which,  at  the  utmost,  can 
only  be  extended  to  one  thousand  three  hundred,  and  that  by 
a  most  inartificial  combination,  resembling  the  English  com- 
pound day-light,  butT  not  allowing  so  simple  a  change  as  of 
child  to  childish.  For  example:  to  express  father,  as  the 
monosyllable  "  foo  "  has  seventy  other  meanings,  the  China- 
man says  foo-chin,  the  latter  monosyllable  meaning  kindred  ; 
in  like  manner,  mother  is  moo-chin.  Frequently,  from  the 
poverty  of  the  colloquial  language,  it  is  attempted  to  trace 
an  outline  in  the  air  of  the  object  itself.  The  written  lan- 
guage, which  has  no  connection  with  it,  would  appear  to  have 
been  arrested  in  the  progress  of  transition,  from  the  hiero- 
glyphic to  the  symbolic  form,  being  not  at  all  phonetic. 
Unlike,  as  it  is,  to  any  existing  dialect,  it  still,  we  think, 
furnishes  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  as 
to  the  origin  of  language.  The  learned  bishop  supposes 
the  different  systems  to  have  branched  off  in  lines  more  or 
less  diverging,  from  an  original  language  long  lost  to 
kind  ;  ana  here,  in  the  Chine.se  hieroglyphic,  we  can  trace, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  resemblance  to  the  picture-WTiting  ol 
Mexico ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  learn  from  Marshman, 
in  the  14th  chapter  of  Genesis  there  are,  out  of 
hundred  and  six  words,  seven  Chinese.  Originally  the  cl 
raoters  were  hieroglyphical ;  that  is,  actual  imitations 
objects  :  but  the  more  convenient  sj'mbolic  form  has  gradu- 
ally been  substituted.     Sir  G.  Staunton  states  the  number  of 


4 
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characters  to  be  eighty  thousand :  even  the  lowest  estimate  of 
Dr.  Marshman  would  appear  insurmountably  difficult  to  the 
student,  but  for  the  discovery  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
keys,  or  primary  symbols,  which,  by  the  latest  arrangement, 
are  reduced  to  seventeen  classes,  the  first  being  of  those 
formed  by  one  stroke  of  the  pencil,  and  the  last  consisting  of 
those  formed  by  seventeen.  Complex  ideas  are  signified  by 
placing  two  or  more  of  these  symbols  in  juxtaposition; 
levity  IS  represented  by  a  girl  and  thought  A  knowledge  of 
Chinese  usage  is  necessary,  to  understand  the  principle  of 
interpretation  even  in  ordinary  cases.  Woman  and  sickne8$ 
signify  deaths  because  the  emperor  is  left  to  die  in  the  hands 
of  women.  But  many  of  the  combinations  are  so  arbitrary, 
that  Chinese  scholars  cannot  give  the  reason  of  the  meaning 
attached  to  them.  Why,  for  instance,  should  a  bamboo  and 
heaven  signify  to  laugh  f  We  select  another  example,  of 
which  the  explanation  is  more  obvious.  The  union  of  two 
symbols,  one  of  which  signifies  a  bamboo^  and  the  other  a 
bloWy  forms  a  verb,  which  means  to  govern.  This  leads  us  to 
glance  at  the  character  of  the  laws  which  govern  this  people ; 
and  it  requires  but  brief  research  to  discover  how  radically 
vicious  the  whole  system  is.  The  famous  code,  the  Tse  Leo 
Lee,  is  mainly  remarkable  for  an  elaborate  attention  to  trifles, 
a  pertinacious  effort  by  the  law-giver  to  compel  observances, 
either  frivolous,  or  which  should  be  left  to  individual  judg- 
ment. By  making  the  bamboo  the  standard  of  punishment, 
cruelty  and  injustice  are  perpetuated,  the  poor  sufiering  all 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  while  the  rich  are  able  to  purchase 
exemption.     De  Guignes  informs  us: — 

"  J'ai  vecu  longtemps  i  la  Chine  :  j'ai  traverse  ce  vaste  empire 
dans  toute  sa  longueur  :  j'ai  vu  partout  le  fort  opprimer  le  foible, 
et  tout  homme  ayant  en  partage  une  portion  d'autorite  s'en  servir 
pour  vexer,  molester,  et  ecraser  le  peuple." — Voyage  a  Peking 
vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  last  emperor,  that  he  would  make 
the  whole  empire  filial ;  but  it  is  evident  the  heart  can  have 
no  share  in  performing  observances  enforced  by  law,  and, 
therefore,  in  that  country,  the  holiest  charities  of  life  are 
unknown.  Here,  indeed,  was  Solon  wise,  when  ho  refused 
to  enact  a  distinct  punishment  for  parricide  ;  from  the  indis- 
criminating  severity  of  the  Chinese  code,  the  desperate 
criminal  is  more  frequently  screened  by  the  community,  who 
would  be  made  to  share  his  punishment. 

"  Quid  leges  sine  moribus 
Vanae,  proficiunt." 
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The  present  dynasty  has  introduced  the  vile  practice  of  sell- 
ing all  the  offices  of  the  government ;  nor  can  any  mandarin 
servo  in  his  native  province,  or  form  any  tie  in  the  one  to 
which  he  has  been  deputed.  His  exactions  are  usually  con- 
nived at,  until  the  wretched  people  can  yield  no  more :  he  is 
then  deposed,  not  from  a  love  of  justice,  but  that  his  spoils 
may  enrich  the  imperial  troaeury.  Good  faith  was  so  un- 
known to  the  Chinese  rulers,  that  in  the  late  war  the  popu- 
lace were  every  where  instigated  to  murder  the  foreigners, 
and  a  price  was  set  upon  the  heads  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
during  a  suspension  of  arms.  The  British  had  fearful  evi- 
dence of  the  diabolical  practice  of  torture,  in  the  instance  of 
Captain  Stead,  and  in  the  holocaust,  as  we  may  term  it,  of 
the  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  Norbuddah. 

The  horrid  practice  of  suicide  is  chiefly  chargeable  to  the 
atrocious  government,  the  wretched  people  being  driven  to 
despair  from  the  speedily  recurring  famines,  for  which  no 
remedy  is  ever  found.  The  law,  to  be  sure,  provides  for 
throwing  open  the  public  granaries  at  such  times;  but  this 
simple  step  requires  such  a  tedious  and  formal  process,  that 
relief  only  conies  when  the  waters  have  already  closed  over 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  drowned  themselves  to 
escape  the  horrors  of  starvation.  In  all  ages,  like  causes 
have  produced  similar  offects ;  for  thus  at  Rome,  under  the 
iron  yoke  of  the  consular  government,  "  Multi  ex  plebe,  spo 
amisea,  potiiis  quam  ut  cruciarentur  trahendo  animam,  capi- 
tibus  obvolutis,  sc  in  Tibcrim  pnecipitavorunt."  {Livy,  b,  iv. 
cap.  12.) 

Though  the  meshea  of  the  law  are  so  widely  spread  for  the 
entanglement  of  criminals,  the  Tartar  sovereigns  have  intro- 
duced the  novelty  of  punishing  for  offences  contraiy  to  the 
spirit  o/t/ie  lairs.  Is  it  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  that  has 
suggested  the  monster  prosecutions  of  the  west?  Of  the 
army,  the  right  arm  of  the  imporial  power,  so  dastardly  in 
the  field,  we  hear  that  it  is  a  curse  to  the  land  it  was  uni ' ' 
to  defend. 

"  In  most  instnnces,  even  before  hostilities  commenced,  the 
eence  of  tlie  Chinese  troops,  who  were  mnrcheil  in,  probably, 
several  distant  pravinces,  became  almost  a  scourge  to  the  iubatu- 
tants." — Nemesis,  vol.  ii,  p.  139. 

Thank  God  the  day  is  now  past,  when  a  portion  of  the 
British  army  was  pronounced  by  the  lamented  Abercromby, 
"  To  be  in  a  state  of  insubordination  and  disorder,  which 
made  it  formidable  to  all  but  the  enemy."     From  his  own 
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observation  of  the  condition  of  a  people,  suffering  under  such 
a  government  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  Mr.  Bernard 
gives  this  summary  of  his  impressions : — 

"  The  whole  of  China,  in  fact,  appears  to  present  to  view  aston- 
ishing instances  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  of  advancement  and 
of  stagnation,  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Civilization  appears  to 
float  upon  the  surface ;  but  when  you  look  a  little  deeper,  you  are 
astonished  at  the  many  evidences  of  barbarism  and  cruelty  which 
militate  against  your  first  impressions." — Nemesis^  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Bernard  in  supposing  it  a 
calamity  that  the  present  government  should  be  upset ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  rotten  fabric  fell  in  ruins  of  itself,  we 
might  well  suppose  that  the  whole  land  would  "  break  forth 
into  singing."  At  the  same  time  we  rejoice  to  find  our  own 
government  determined  to  exhibit  the  most  perfect  good 
faith  in  the  observance  of  the  treaty.  We  trust  that  the 
tendency  of  our  observations  upon  the  condition  of  this 
people,  and  on  the  nature  of  its  government,  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  We  had  heard  it  so  often  repeated,  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  Chinese  government  threw  the  monarchies 
of  the  West  into  the  shade ;  that  the  people  were  so  orderly, 
contented,  and  enlightened ;  that  we  were  anxious  to  expose 
the  fiction,  and  ask  the  question  which  naturally  arises, 
"  Do  men  gather  figs  from  thistles  ?"  Mr.  Bernard  hopes 
that  missionary  exertions  will  raise  this  fallen  people,  and 
adds — what  we  do  not  complain  of — the  expression  of  a  hope, 
that  no  one  class  of  Christians  will  interfere  with  another. 
We  allow  that,  in  this  instance,  there  is  no  want  of  candour 
in  Protestant  authorities.  We  are  not  startled  by  any  re- 
semblance to  the  unblushing  effrontery  exhibited  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  city,  in  reference  to  the  Protestant  mission  of 
New  Zealand,  with  Mr.  Labouchere  in  the  chair,  where  it 
was  stated  that  there  were  thirty  thousand  communicants  in 
the  islands  ;  while  in  the  statement  submitted  to  parliament, 
which  required  to  be  authenticated  on  oath,  it  was  admitted 
the  number  was  but  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  of 
converts  by  the  sectaries  in  China,  we  believe,  is  confessedly 
a  negative  quantity.  The  men  were  cast  in  other  mould  who 
could  brave  the  terrors  of  a  monstrous  tyranny,  permitted 
by  the  inscrutable  designs  of  Providence  to  oppress  this 

f^reat  branch  of  the  human  family,  which  almost  pressed  the 
ife  of  mind  from  their  bosoms,  and  well  nigh  robbed  them 
of  the  distinctive  faculty  of  speech.  So  far  back  as  1817, 
Doctor  Milne  stated,  in   The  Retrospecty  that  the  London 
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Society  commencod  its  labours  by  the  very  bold  step  of  cii> 
dilating  a  version  of  the  Scriptures ;  which,  strange  to  tell, 
was  the  work  of  a  Catholic  Mi^ionary,  and  which,  he  naivelg 
confeflses,  only  required  a  little  revision.  An  able  writer  in  the 
Foreign  (Quarterly  Heview  (vol.  v.  p.  555),  in  the  year  1836,  de- 
ecribeathe  complete  failure  of  this  Bj'stem.  He  states  that  Dr. 
MorrisoD  had  diBseminated  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
copies  of  the  Bible ;  but,  lacking  the  courage  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  to  preach  the  faith,  had  scarcely  made  a  dozen 
converts.  This  writer  very  judiciously  adds,  that  India  is  a 
fitter  theatre  of  operations  for  married  evangelists,  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  strong  government ;  that 
China  must  be  left  to  those  who  "  carry  neither  scrip  nor 
purse."  In  ISSl  a  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  a  Luthorau  missionary, 
qualified  himself,  in  the  usual  way,  by  choosing  for  his  help- 
mate a  lady  of  serious  habits,  as  we  are  quaintly  told,  at  Sin- 
gapore, He  subsequently  made  repeated  visits  to  some  of 
the  towns  of  the  sea-board  of  China.  At  Tien-Seu,  the 
northern  emporium,  ho  appears  to  have  made  a  decided  im- 

Eression,  as  the  captain  of  the  armed  vessel  which  conveyed 
iro,  was  offered  seven  hundred  pounds  for  permission  to 
exhibit  him.  Here  we  confess  our  inferiority,  as  we  fear 
that  few  of  our  men  are  so  well  set  up  (to  use  a  military 
term),  that  their  spare  and  macerated  forms  would  attract 
gazers.  Meanwhile  we  gratefully  record  the  gracious 
kindness  of  the  English  authorities  in  Hong-Kong  to  the 
zealous  priest,  who  has  already  erected  a  noble  edifice  for  a 
college,  and  a  spacious  church.  And  here  may  be  seen  the 
wisdom  of  retaining  an  universal  language  in  the  services  of 
religion  ;  no  matter  of  what  nation  the  priest  who  ministers, 
the  Irish  soldier  in  Hong-Kong  hears  the  voice  of  praise 
ascending  In  the  language  familiar  to  his  childhood.  We 
expect  no  active  interference  on  the  part  of  our  government, 
but  we  conclude  that  the  exercise  of  religion  must  be  free 
in  the  five  consular  ports.  The  onterprizing  men  who  tra- 
verse the  globe  in  pursuit  of  worldly  gear,  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  peril  of  their  souls.  Tf  England  wisely  use 
this  noble  opportunity  of  dissipating  the  monstrous  errors 
wliich  have  chained  down  the  minds  of  an  opprt'ssed  people, 
her  former  glories  will  pale  their  inefiectuat  fires  before  the 
splendour  of  this  moral  triumph.  But  this  desirable  con- 
summation can  only  be  effected  by  protecting  these  childrea  , 

of  a  larger  growth  from  all  contact  with  the  vices    

tion.     England,  too,  owes  some  reparation  for  th 
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of  which  she  was,  in  this  instance,  the  unconscious  author ; 
as  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  the  north  of  China,  in 
1840,  occasioned  the  outbreak  of  a  furious  persecution ;  and 
whe^i  Mr.  Bernard  poured  out  his  just  indignation  against 
the  torturers  of  Captain  Stead,  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
unarmed  missionaries  were  at  that  time  suffering  torments 
to  which  his  fate  was  luxury.  The  touching  story  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Father  Perboyre,  at  Singanfoo,  almost  carries 
us  back  to  the  days  of  Stephen ;  and  when,  as  is  literally 
true,  each  heroic  successor  now  seeks  out  his  humble  grave, 
he  ever  iinds  some  fervent  votary  kneeling  beside  the  sacred 
sod,  ready  to  tell,  almost  in  the  poefs  words,  of  him  who 
sleeps  beneath : — 

"  Not  with  the  hunter's  bow  and  spear  he  came, 
O'er  the  blue  hills  to  chase  the  flying  roe, 
Not  the  dark  glory  of  the  woods  to  tame, 
Laying  their  cedars,  like  the  corn  stalks,  low, 
But  to  spread  tidings  of  all  holy  things. 
Gladdening  our  soids  as  with  the  morning's  wings." 

"  He  told  of  ONE  the  grave's  dark  bands  who  broke. 
And  our  hearts  burned  within  us  as  he  spoke." 

The  British  officers  had  proof  of  the  zeal,  with  which  new 
apostles  of  the  faith  are  constantly  precipitating  themselves 
upon  the  shores  of  this  mysterious  land ;  for  we  are  told  by 
Lieut.  Ouchterlony,  that  while  the  fleet  lay  in  the  Yang-tse 
Kiang 

'*  A  number  of  Catholic  missionaries  took  advantage  of  the  ge- 
neral confusion  and  of  the  temporary  dispersal  of  the  mandarins, 
to  follow  in  our  wake  and  effect  a  landing  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  penetrating,  in  the  disguise  of  Chinese,  (being 
accompanied  by  native  converts  brought  up  in  the  Propaganda),  into 
the  heart  of  the  empire  ;  to  carry  out  those  projects  and  fulfil  those 
sacred  vows,  upon  which  their  hves  are  so  devotedly  staked  and  so 
often  sacrificed." — Chinese  War^  p.  494. 

We  have  seen  the  departure  of  a  fresh  body  of  labourers 
this  year, — men  who  have  severed  the  most  endearing  ties  of 
home  and  country  to  devote  themselves  to  the  regeneration 
of  this  people.  It  is  in  Seichuen,  the  Switzerland  of  China^ 
that  reli^on  has  struck  its  roots  deepest ;  and  we  hear  from 
the  missionaries,  that  its  influence  has  imparted  a  strength  of 
character  to  the  people  of  that  province,  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese mind  hardly  seemed  to  be  susceptible.  No  less  than 
twenty-three  thousand  infants,  in  danger  of  death,  were  bap- 
tized m  the  first  nine  months  of  1843  ;  thirteen  thousand  of 
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China. 

the  number  died  immediately ;  the  wretotied  poverty  of  the 
parents  having  led  them  to  abandon  their  oflepring.  We  are 
here  reminded  of  the  charitable  project  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons  to  purcha»3  as  many  as  possible  of  the  babes,  w^bo 
would  otherwise  be  left  to  perish,  tliat  they  may  be  edncated 
in  the  faith.  We  believe  the  whole  number  of  Christians  in 
China  not  to  be  less  than  six  hnndred  thousand,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  thirteen  bishops.*  One  of  these  prelates, 
the  Arohbishop  of  Nankin,  had  visited  Sir  H.  Pottinger, 
when  the  expedition  was  in  the  Yangtse  Kiang ;  and  while  he 
is  described  to  us  as  enthusiiutic  in  his  calling,  it  is  added 
that  be  is  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  mind,  and  distin- 
guished for  profound  and  varied  learning.  He  thought  but 
Die  favour  of  forwarding  a  few  letters  to  Macao,  having  been 
debarred  all  communication  with  his  friends  in  Europe  for 
several  years.  Who  can  measure  tue  charity,  which  sustains 
this  polished  gentleman,  fitted  to  tread  the  halls  uf  princes, 
amid  all  the  trying  scenes  in  which  the  duties  of  his  apostle- 
ship  oblige  him  to  appear ;  ignominy  and  torture  the  ex- 
pected reward  of  the  priceless  sacrifice  he  has  made? 

We  have  avoided  any  elaborate  discussion  upon  the  morality 
of  a  war,  which  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  such  bouefici&l 
GODsequences,  especially  as  we  think  the  case  of  his  country 
is  stated  with  peculiar  fairness  by  the  gallant  soldier,  wboi  if 
wc  are  to  judge  by  the  elegant  narrative  before  us,  is  at  onoe 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  generous  and  right-minded 
man.  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  seen  two  works  of  such 
merit  issue  from  the  press  upon  the  same  subject,  within  so 
short  an  interval.  The  work  of  Mr,  Bernard,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  take  rank  amongst  our  highest  classics.  The  ar- 
tistical  embellishments  are  executed  in  a  peculiarly  beautiful 
style. 

Meanwhile,  we  consider  it  the  most  important  result  of 
these  stirring  events,  that  the  harassed  missionaries  now  en- 
joy a  brief  repose,  it  being  evident  even  to  the  hostile  Chi- 
nese court,  that  the  long  dreaded  calamities  were  not 
occasioned  by  them.  When  once  the  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment is  proved,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the 
people  is  removed.  There  is  a  strict  analogy  between  the 
present  state  of  China  and  that  of  the  Roman  Empire,  upon 
the  first  preaching  of  Christianity,  as  the  child  and  the  slave 
the  special  objects  of  its  protection.     The  conquerii — 
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eagle  no  longer  flaps  its  crimsoned  wing,  but  the  dove  of 
peace  shall  issue  from  the  ark  of  Peter,  bearing  the  glad 
tidings  to  the  Gentiles  that  are  in  the  sea,  to  the  islands  that 
are  afar.  It  is  thus,  indeed,  the  seven-hilled  city,  no  longer 
the  laureled  Bome  of  the  Caesars, 

"  Super  et  Garamantas  et  Indos 
Proferet  imperium." 


Art.  VII. — 1.  SojA  Ab|i^ij  A]fi  4^||tid  tto  cad  3tomAf  ua 

^6fi8A  Airb|ii3ce  6  SASf-bft-eAjiU  30  3AO]6]l5e  le  iSe^5Ai) 

AftbeAfbo5  tMCjp^    ^o.  1,  2,  3.     1843. 
2  ?t l|i  0^03^6 1) A t|id|3e  |io  c^v  aXome A|t  a] f bfi^sce o 0|ie A3- 

6eA|tlA  30  ]t^ij  3AO]6|l3e  le  iSeA3At)  A]tb-eAfbo3  S^uAtpA* 

1844. 

NO  doubt  some  of  our  readers  will  be  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  strange  and  unusual  characters  which 
constitute  the  heading  of  this  article.  There  may  be, 
perhaps,  a  few  to  whom  they  are  as  strange  and  unknown  as 
if  they  were  copied  from  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  or  the  walls 
of  Persepolis ;  but  many, — would  that  we  could  say  the 
greater  number, — will  recognize  in  their  well-known  forms, 
old  and  long  familiar  acquaintances,  and  see  in  them,  to 
some  extent,  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  intimation  of 
Molloy — that  the  Irish  language  would  yet  be  honoured  and 
esteemed.  Independently  of  the  signs  presented  by  the 
political  world,  and  which  are  visible  to  the  discerning  eye, 
of  the  approach  of  other  and  better  days  for  our  country, 
there  are  others,  which  each  day  present  to  us  the  evidence 
of  an  increasing  spirit  of  nationality  pervading  all  classes 
and  orders  of  society  ;  a  spirit  which  is  neither  Radical  nor 
Conservative,  Protestant  nor  Sectarian,  but  whoso  object 
is  Ireland,  and  whose  warmest  impulse  is  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  native  land,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of 
Ireland,  learning  wisdom  from  the  past,  to  regulate  her 
actions  for  the  future.  In  no  respect  is  the  evidence  of  this 
better  and  growing  spirit  more  manifest  than  in  the  efforts 
made  within  a  few  years  to  preserve  the  existing  monuments 
of  our  national  literature,  and  to  extend  and  increase  the 
cultivation  of  our  national  language.  And  we  look  on  the 
works,  whose  titles  we  have  prefixed  to  these  observations, 
as  one  proof  that  the  horizon  is  brightening  around  us ;  that 
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the  apathy  or  tho  ostrangomeDt  whitrh  separated  iho  various 
classes  of  Bociety,  or  arrayed  them  in  hostility  against  each 
other,  ia  giving  way  to  tietter  feehngs  of  indulgence  towards 
one  another,  and  that  we  may  yet  see  all  unite,  for  promoting, 
each  in  hia  own  way,  the  happiness  and  tho  prosperity  of  his 
native  land. 

There  m  no  nobler  monument,  as  there  is  no  more  decisive 
proof  of  tho  genius  of  a  people,  than  their  literature.  In 
every  age,  it  may  be  assumed  as  the  type,  as  it  is  the  expression 
and  product  of  the  national  mind ;  ana  more  than  by  any  other 
department,  perhaps,  the  character  of  a  people  may  be  esti- 
mated by  their  poetry.  History  and  philosophy  may  be 
assumed  as  a  fair  standard  whereby  to  estimate  the  greatness, 
or  the  power,  of  individual  intellect ;  but  these  are  confined 
to  a  sphere  comparatively  limited.  Poetry  is  the  literati 
of  the  people.  It  is  written,  and  composed  for.  and  addrei 
to,  the  people,  and  derives  from  their  sympathy  its  incentive^ 
no  less  than  its  reward.  There  is  no  country  in  which  the 
chain  of  poetic  literature  is  so  unbroken  as  Ireland.  For 
two  thousand  years — perhaps  for  three — "  the  sweet  wTeath 
of  song"  has  been  transmitted  by  one  bard  to  another,  until 
it  reaches  our  own  time.  It  may,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, be  pronounced  the  oldest  vernacular  poetry  ia 
Europe.  The  oldest  lyric  pieces  of  the  English  tongue  are 
those  of  Alfred;  while  the  Irisli  muse  was  wooed  by  Amergin, 
OS  tho  Milesian  colony  was  sailing  alon^  the  green  shores  of 
Ireland.  The  words  employed  by  hmi  are  still  extant, 
though  with  difficulty  they  can  be  now  understood.  Of  tho 
poets  who  flourished  at  periods  more  or  less  antecedent  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  island,  we  have  not 
only  tho  names,  but  some  of  the  writings  of  Amergin,  Lugad, 
Royne,  and  Forceirtue:  Toma  ia  doubtful.  Some  critics 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  Pagan,  others  a  Christian.  As  he 
lived  at  the  time  when  the  Christian  missionaries  lauded 
here,  he  may  have  been  both  the  one  and  tho  other :  and  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  his  cotemporary,  Duhach,  that  the 
poetic  talent  which  he  had  foimerly  employed  in  the  service 
of  Paganism,  was,  on  his  conversion,  devoted  to  the  holier 
and  more  worthy  object  of  singing  the  praises  of  the  Most 
High.  The  versification  of  the  more  ancient  pieces  that 
have  survived,  is  of  that  peculiar  kind  to  which  the  name  of 
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'^  Gonaclon'^  has  been  applied.  Its  distinctive  peculiaritv 
consists  in  this : — ^that  the  words  with  which  one  verse  termi- 
nates, and  the  next  succeeding  verse  conunences,  are  precisely 
the  same.  The  language,  also,  of  these  early  pieces,  is  very 
different  from  that  which  at  present  is  spoken  by  the  people. 
It  is  known  to  Irish  scholars  by  the  name  of  the  ^^  Bearla 
Feine,*"  and,  to  ordinary  readers,  is  unintelligible  without  a 

f glossary.  It  continued  to  be  used  by  many  writers, — whether 
rom  its  nervous  simplicity,  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
subjects  treated  of,  or  it  may  be,  in  some  instances,  from  the 
affectation  of  superior  learning, — down  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Christianity  gave  a  new  direction  and  impetus  to  the 
poetic  talent  of  the  nation.  A  very  beautiful  hymn  by 
Fiech,  one  of  the  iirst  Christian  bishops,  has  been  often 
published.  It  is  a  metrical  life  of  the  apostle,  to  whose  zeal 
and  missionary  labours  his  country  was  indebted  for  its  con- 
version from  JPaganism.  From  the  fifth  century  to  the  period 
of  the  Norman  invasion,  we  have  the  names,  and  many 
poetical  pieces,  of  more  than  twenty  writers,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  felicitous  selection  of  their  subjects,  as 
well  as  by  the  elegance  of  their  style.  Among  them  there 
are  names  which  have  long  held  a  distin^ished  place  in 
the  annals  of  literature;  Columbkille,  Adamnan,  as  also 
Ginfaelah  and  Angus,  the  one  the  author  of  the  Primer  of 
the  bards,  the  other  of  the  Hierology  :  0**Flyn,  whose  his- 
torical poems  contain  the  most  ancient  written  record  of  the 
adventures  of  the  Milesian  colony.  In  the  vivid  colouring 
of  the  poet,  we  cannot  easily  distinguish  the  fact  from  the 
fable,  or  the  roal  incident  from  the  poetical  embellishment. 
The  list  of  the  bards  of  this  period,  including  the  name  of 
McLiag,  the  family  bard,  and  biographer  of  Brien  Boru,  is 
closed  by  those  of  O'Oassidy,  Abbot  of  Ardbracken,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  and  O'^Dunn,  chief  bard  to  the  king  of 
Leinster.  Of  the  works  of  the  latter  of  these,  six  poems 
have  survived,  containing,  altogether,  nearly  fourteen  hun- 
dred verses.  Many  of  the  poems  of  this  period  are  his- 
torical, and  contain  much  valuable  information.  The  metre 
and  structure  of  their  verse  is  of  a  very  remarkable  nature. 
Some  assert  that  there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  different 
kinds  of  metre  allowed  by  the  masters  of  Irish  song.  A 
latitude  so  considerable  may  seem  equivalent  to  the  absence 
of  any  standard  at  all ;  but  the  learned  Dr.  O'Connor  thinks 
that  the  various  kinds  of  metre,  at  least  of  historical  poems, 
may  be  all  resolved  into  one.    Each  line,  consisting  generally 
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of  fourteen  syllables,  la  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  pause, 
resenibllng  the  cesura  of  the  English  hexameter,  by  which  it 
may  be  separated  into  two  portions,  and  thua  the  two  lines  of 
an  Irish  poem  may  bo  made  to  assume  the  form  of  an 
EngliBh  quartet,  or  verse  of  four  lines.  The  more  usual 
way  is  to  print  them  in  this  form.  According  to  the  more 
accurate  standard,  the  two  middle  lines  of  the  verso  rhyme 
with  one  another ;  as  do  also  the  first  and  last.  A  epecimeo 
of  this  versification  we  find  in  the  last  verse  of  the  odi 
Dalian  to  the  shield  of  Aodh,  printed  in  the  second  voUum 
of  the  Irish  Minstrelsy. 

©A-)  S*!!'!"  *  3-ce|U  00  f]^e 
©ATj  clo|6eAri)  3*1)  Ti^TOe 

ffiriA  5*o|ce  50  i>-bvibe  biii?5« 
B-fiije  bAH  rejochSAp  ao6  bylle  oiiBe. 

The  poem  from  which  the  verse  is  taken  is  of  the  sixth 
century  ;  but  in  some  of  the  other  verses  it  is  the  first  and 
second  lines  that  rhyme  together.  The  metre  of  this  Irish 
verse  has  beeu  adopted  by  some  of  tho  writers  of  tho  older 
Latin  hymns,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Church 
hymn  for  Christmas-day : 

"  A  solis  ortus  cardine 
Ad  usque  t«rnc  limitcm, 
Christum  canamue  principem 
Natum  JUarii  Vu^ne." 
The  author  of  this  hymn,  Sedulius,  was  an  Irishman  of  the 
fifth  century ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  Latin  versifica- 
tion was  formed  on  the  model  of  that  metrical  construction, 
with  which  ho  liad  been  familiar  in  his  own  country.  These 
are,  in  fact,  the  earliest  specimens  of  rhyme  which  we  pos- 
sess ;  and  it  no  longer  admits  a  doubt,  that  this  remarkable 
and  almost  general  peculiarity  of  our  modem  poetic  litera- 
ture must  be  traced  to  the  bards  of  our  own  country.  In 
stating,  however,  that  the  lines  of  Irish  poetry  rhyme  with 
one  another,  we  sho<ild  remark  that  this  practice  is  by  no 
means  universal,  and  that  in  very  many  instances  the  metre 
is  more  akin  to  the  lyric  measure  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
'Latin  writers,  than  to  our  modem  rhyme. 

Id  the  poetical  productions  of  the  period  antecedent  to  the 
Norman  invasion,  the  beet  known,  perhaps,  are  the  scattered 
pieces  which  describe  the  achievements  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Fenian  race,  and  whicli  suggested  and  supplied  materials  to 
Mr.  Macpherson  for  his  poems  of  Ossian.     The  authorship 
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of  those  ancient  poems  is  uncert-ain ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured by  some  that  they  are  but  the  fragments  of  some 
epic  of  which  the  other  portions  have  not  reached  our  times, 
the  Irish  bard  not  having  been  as  fortunate  as  his  Ionian 
brethren  in  finding  a  Pisistratus  to  arrange  his  works,  and 
save  them  from  destruction.  For  some  centuries  after  the 
invasion  of  Strongbow,  the  poetic  literature  of  Ireland  boasts 
no  more  illustrious  name  than  that  of  O'Daly,  the  abbot  of 
Boyle  in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  From  the  sweetness  of 
his  verse  he  has  been  often  called  the  Ovid  of  Ireland  ;  but, 
unlike  the  Roman  poet,  the  abbot  of  Boyle  confined  himself 
we  believe  exclusively  to  devotional  subjects.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  but  they  have  never,  that  we  are  aware,  been 
published.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  a  beautiful 
poem  on  death,  by  this  writer,  is  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  superiors  of  Maynooth  College.  We  know  no  object 
more  worthy  of  national  patronage  than  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  this  distinguished  author.  He  died  in  the  year 
1244.  About  a  century  later  lived  O'Dugan,  the  family 
bard  of  O'Kelly,  chief  of  Imania,  in  Gonnaught.  During  the 
struggle  of  five  centuries  which  with  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  was  carried  on  between  the  native  Irish  and  the 
English  of  the  pale,  the  poetry  of  Ireland  gradually  declined ; 
occasionally,  however,  it  gave  expression  to  thoughts,  which 
showed  that  it  needed  but  encouragement  and  peace,  to  equal 
or  surpass  the  productions  of  former  times.  Many  pieces  of 
great  beauty  are  preserved  among  the  people,  which  have 
never  been  published.  Since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  we  have 
the  names  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  poets,  of  various,  but 
some  of  them  of  considerable  merit.  We  have  seldom  de- 
rived more  enjoyment  from  a  work  of  this  nature,  than  we 
did  in  the  perusal  of  a  mock  ^neid,  composed  by  M'Namara 
of  Waterford,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  John 
McDonald,  sumamed  Glaragh,  of  Limerick,  and  the  Eev. 
William  English,  of  Cork,  were  poets  of  very  considerable 
excellence ;  and  the  name  of  Owen  Boe  CSuliivan  is  still 
mentioned  with  admiration  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  where 
his  works  are  preserved  and  repeated  by  the  people.  The 
ancient  muse  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  most  successfully* 
cultivated  in  modem  times  by  John  Collins,  a  native  of  Car- 
berry,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  who  died 
in  the  year  1817.  His  poem  on  the  mouldering  ruins  of 
Timoleague  abbey  is  second  to  none  in  the  Irish  language. 
It  combines  a  depth  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  with  an  elegance 
of  expression,  such  as  few  poets  of  his  country  have  sur- 
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paa^Bd,  or  even  equalled ;  anil  there  is  throughout  an  e 
religious  spirit  which  is  no  less  in  harmony  with  the  subject, 
than  it  is  creditable  to  the  writer/  Very  little  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  publication  of  these  poems.  Mr.  Hanlinian  is 
almost  the  only  one  who  has  soriously  attempted  to  introduce 
his  countrymen  to  the  beauties  of  their  national  minstrelsy. 
And  to  very  many  of  them,  even  at  present,  little  except  the 
name  is  known  of  that  which  at  one  period  constituted  so 
powerful  an  element  in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland. 

How  Buacoptible  the  Irish  have  been,  in  every  period  of 
their  history,  to  the  charms  of  music  and  of  song,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  number  and  influence  of  their  bards.  From 
the  first  dawn  of  knowledge  in  Ireland,  we  find  them  con- 
stituting a  distinct  and  numorous  class  of  the  community. 
Favoured  with  exclusive  privileges,  prepared  by  a  suitable 
education,  and  known  by  a  peculiar  dross,  they  wore  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  duty  of  chronicling  and  commemorating 
the  achievements  of  past  times,  for  the  instruction  and  imi- 
tation of  posterity.  The  monarch  who  assembled  his  tribu- 
tary dependants  upon  the  plains  of  Month,  and  the  provincial 
chieftain  who  led  his  followers  to  the  fight,  had  each  hia 
minstrel  to  record  his  actions,  and  to  stimulate  his  ardour 
for  the  combat.  Nor  was  the  field  of  battle  the  only  theatre 
whereon  to  display  the  power  of  his  art :  the  softer  passions 
were  also  to  acknowledge  his  mastery.  He  that  struck  the 
hurried  notes  of  war  with  blood-stained  hands,  to  kindle  into 
flame  the  hearts  of  armed  men,  had  other  and  softer  duties 
to  fulfil ;  and  the  festive  board,  and  the  nuptial  hall,  and 
the  sacred  woodland  glade,  whore  crowds  were  wont  to  con- 
gregate on  some  appointed  holiday,  were  also  to  hear  the 
molting  sounds  of  joy  and  tenderness  that  issued  from  his 
tongue  and  harp.  The  hill  of  Tara,  where  now  no  sound  is 
heard  but  the  whistle  of  some  lazy  sheepboy,  is  said  by  some 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  tho  harmony  that  once  filled 
its  kingly  dweUings,  of  "  harpers,  harping  upon  their  harps." 
Music  also  entered  into  tho  dehberation,  as  it  attended  the 
execution,  of  all  measures  of  civil  policy,  as  well  as  of  religion. 
It  was  heard  not  only  in  the  council  of  the  princes,  but  in 
^ho  national  gathering  of  the  tribes  at  the  games  of  Tailtin. 
During  the  struggle  of  the  Irish  septs  with  the  encroach- 
ments of  English  domination,  their  infiucnce  was  often  and 
bitterly  felt  by  the  lords  and  settlers  of  the  pale  ;  for,  whor^ 
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ever  the  strong  arm  of  the  Celt  was  felt  upon  their  frontier, 
it  was  found  to  have  been  nerved  by  the  power  of  song  ;— 
wherever  the  war-cry  of  the  mere  Irish  was  heard  ringing 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  their  native  mountains,  it  was  called 
forth  by  some  touchmg  appeal  of  their  bards  ;  — wherever, 
amid  the  thickening  dangers  and  disasters  of  the  times  of 
Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  a  few  survivors  of  the  armed  bands, 
— that  fought,  however  gallantly,  yet,  alas !  in  vain, — were  met 
with,  it  was  round  the  fire  of  some  solitary  and  secluded 
cottage,  where,  far  from  the  unhallowed  step  of  the  traitor 
or  the  enemy,  some  child  of  song  told  of  many  a  bloody  field 
where  their  fathers  fought  and  their  comrades  fell.  Hence 
the  same  san^inary  policy,  which  led  the  rulers  of  the  day 
to  pursue,  with  an  unrelenting  vengeance,  eveirthing  that 
spoke  of  their  lost  independence,  or  would  remmd  them  of 
their  departed  glory,  pursued  their  music  too.  The  bard  who 
spoke  or  simg  of  the  country  of  his  fathers  and  his  affections, 
was  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  land.  Dark  and  disastrous  times  they  were.  Then, 
indeed — 

"  It  was  treason  to  love  her  and  death  to  defend." 

The  Irish  language  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  muse.  This  estimate  of  its  excellence  is  by  no 
means  the  gratuitous  assertion  of  national  vanity.  It  is  not 
only  our  deliberate  opinion,  but  that  of  all  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  it,  and  who  are  best  qualified  to  form  an 
unprejudiced  and  impartial  judgment.  Its  power,  flexibility, 
and  expressiveness,  as  well  as  its  varied  and  harmonious 
inflexions  and  intonations,  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
specimens  which  some  of  our  readers  beyond  the  channel 
may  hear  from  the  poor  peasant,  who  pays  his  periodical 
visit  to  the  agricultural  counties  of  England,  or  the  neglected 
class  that  may  be  seen  and  heard  in  the  lanes  of  some  large 
city.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  judge  of  the  power  of  the 
English  tongue  from  the  speech  of  a  London  cabman  or  a 
Yorkshire  boor.  No,  to  hear  the  sweetness  and  harmonious 
modulation  of  the  Irish,  and  to  feel  and  to  witness  its  singular 
expressiveness,  you  must  go  far  away  from  the  dust  and  din 
of  London  or  of  Birmingham ;  aye,  and  even  of  Cork,  Dublin, 
and  Belfast.  You  must  go  into  some  quiet  rural  district  of 
the  western  counties  of  &eland,  where  the  advancing  tide 
of  modem  innovation  has  not  yet  effaced  the  language  and 
the  manners  of  ancient  times.  You  must  follow,  on  some 
Sabbath  morning,  the  line  of  humble  peasantry  that  you  see 
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moving  towarda  the  plain  rustic  chapol.  You  must  hear  the 
burning  wonla  lliat  fall  Trom  the  lips  of  him  who  comes 
there  to  pray  and  officiate  for  hia  people,  and  to  epeak  to 
tltem  his  words  of  peace  and  consolation  in  music  sweeter 
and  softer  tlian  ever  charmed  the  ears  of  Athens  or  of 
Borne.  His  meaning  you  may  not  undergtand,  and  tho 
precise  purport  of  his  words  may  be  a  mystery  to  you.  but 
you  will  see  their  power  in  the  moistened  eye,  the  listening 
ear,  the  attitude  of  anxious  expectancy.  Yon  will  perceive 
the  silence  unbroken  by  n  whisper,  which  proclaims  how 
powerfully  the  language  of  their  pastor  can  keep  their  soida 
enthralled.  Ur  you  must  go  into  the  rude  and  homely  cot- 
tage, when  the  peasant  ana  his  children  gather  round  some 
wandering  story-teller,  the  last  expiring  representative  of 
their  country's  bards,  who  repays  their  poor  but  generous 
hospitality,  with  some  legend  of  Osalan  or  FingaL  It  is 
there  you  will  find  how  rich  and  musical,  and  copious  and  ex- 
pressive, and  replete  with  kindling  power,  is  that  old  Celtic 
tongue,  which  for  more  than  three^  thousand  years  has  been 
spoken  in  their  native  land.  Besides  the  variety  and 
softness  of  its  sounds,  it  is  eminently  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  poetical  composition,  by  the  flexibility  of  its  structure  and 
terminations,  each  change  of  which  is  expressive  of  some 
new  idea  or  quality  superadded  to  the  original  word.  We 
believe  that  it  possesses  this  property  in  a  greater  degree 
than  most  other  European  languages,  whether  ancient  or 
modern.  To  an  iraprovisatore,  it  would  be  invaluable,  yet 
this  very  quality  may  in  some  instances  have  operated  injuri- 
ously to  tho  higher  objects  of  poetical  composition,  by  thu 
temptation  it  held  out  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  mistako 
tho  true  spirit  of  poetry  for  the  material  frame-work  in  which 
it  is,  or  should  bo  enshrined.  And  poets  of  the  "  Stans  pede 
in  uno  "  class  were  not  confined  to  the  time  of  Horace,  nor 
to  tho  precincts  of  Rome. 

But  neither  the  excellence  of  its  poetical  as  well  aa  its 
other  literature,  nor  the  sweetness  of  its  language,  could 
save  Iroland  from  the  fate  of  the  vanquished.  The  one 
began  to  be  neglected,  the  other  to  get  into  disuse.  We 
have  only  to  look  over  the  list  of  the  unpublished  works  that 
have  survived  tho  ravages  of  time,  and  which  are  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  to  see  how  great  a  loss  our  litera- 
ture has  sustained ;  and  that  if  persons  still  ask  what  la 
there  to  be  read  in  the  Irish,  it  is  only  because  the  Irish  boa 
been  denied  the  publicity  which  others,  more  favoured,  have 
obtained.     Its  treasures  arc  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  mu- 
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6eum8  of  the  learned,  or  the  cabinets  of  the  curious ;  or  trans- 
mitted from  sire  to  son,  in  the  oral  traditions  of  the  people. 
For  half  a  century   the  Irish  muse   has  been  altogether 
silent.     There  were  not  wanting  those   who,  with  gloomy 
foreboding,  asserted  that  its  voice  would  be  heard  no  more  ; 
the  Irish  language  itself  was  fast  yielding  to  the  tide   of 
English  innovation,  and  gradually  beginning  to  disappear  in 
many  districts  where  once  it  was  the  spoken  language  of  the 
people.     To  those  who  were  interested  in  the  language  and 
literature  of  Ireland,  this  state  of  things  was  by  no  means 
encouraging.     Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
many  great  national  objects  commanded  more  attention,  and 
obtained  more  aid  and  sympathy,  than  has  been  wont  of  late 
years,  this  change  was  observed  by  many  with  much  concern 
and  anxiety.     Among  others,  the  Irish  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  Flood.     However  he  may  have  erred  on  other  and  im- 
portant subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  the  rights  of  her  people,  he  was  yet  a  lover  of 
that  country,  and  her  language.      He  proved  his  affection 
by  the  most  cogent  of  all  proofs — the  bequeathing  of  his 
large  property.     By  his  will,  bearing  date  the  27tn  day  of 
May  1790,  he  bequeathed  his  entire  property,  of  the  value 
of  £5fi00  a-year,  to  the  university  of  Dublin,  in  order,  as 
the  will  expresses,  "  that  they  do  maintain,  as  a  perpetual 
establishment,  a  professorship  of  the  Irish  language ;  and 
that  they  do  grant  one  liberal  annual  premium  for  the  best, 
and  another  for  the  next  best,  composition  in  prose,  or  verse, 
in  the  native  Irish  language,  upon  some  point  of  the  history, 
government,  literature,  religion,  or  situation  of  Ireland :  and, 
also,  that  this  property  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  all  printed 
books,  and  manuscripts,  in  Irish,  wheresoever  to  be  obtained ; 
and  next,  of  all  printed  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  dialects 
and  languages  akin  to  the  Irish.**'     This  munificent  bequest, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  efiPect.     The  intentions  of  the 
testator  were  defeated  by  the  cupidity  of  his  relatives.     A 
suit  was  instituted  to  set  aside  the  will ;  and  the  university, 
probably  feeling  indifferent  about  such  an   object,  making 
but  a  feeble  opposition,  the  application  of  the  family  was  suc^ 
cessful.     Had  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Flood  been  carried  into 
effect,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  effects  which  it  would 
have  produced  in  the  preservation  of  our  literature,  and  the 
revival  of  our  language.     It  would  have  saved  the  university 
from  the  foul  blot,  which  the  absence  of  any  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  literature  of  its  country  is  calculated  to  fix  upon 
its  character. 
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Another  effort  waa  made  in  the  year  1S35,  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  IJarroo,  residing  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
to  revive  the  study  of  the  Irish  language.  The  means  he 
proposed  to  employ,  were  tho  establishment  of  a  college,  or 
school,  in  which  it  was  to  be  exclusively  taught :  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes  for  answering  and  composition,  and,  above 
all,  the  compilation  and  pubhshing  of  elementary  works  to 
facilitate  its  aoquisition.  The  want  of  such  works  has  been 
often  felt,  and  complained  of,  as  the  greatest  impediment  to 
the  Irish  student.  He  also  proposed  to  publish  a  weekly 
periodical,  devoted  to  the  examination  of  Irish  history.  A 
few  numbers  were  actually  issued,  and  contained  much 
interesting  information.  This  attempt,  however,  was  not 
successful.  Its  failure  we  have  never  heard  explained.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  attempt  was  beyond  tho  means  em- 
ployed for  tho  purpose.  During  tho  present  century,  little 
hue  been  done  in  tho  department  of  Irish  composition  or 
translation,  except  that  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  O'SulUvan ;  of  this  small  work  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly.  Tho  spirit  of  the  original  seems  perfectly  trans- 
fused into  the  Irish:  and  the  fidelity  of  tho  translator  is 
only  equalled  by  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  langua^. 
We  should  hope  that  the  author  will  continuo  his  labours, 
and  that  the  promise  of  usefulness  to  his  country  which  he 
has  afforded,  will  be  hereafter  maintained. 

Such  was  the  condition,  and  such  the  prospects,  of  the 
Irish  language,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  commenced 
his  present  undertaking.  lie  had  been  already  favourably 
known  by  his  theological  and  episcopal  labours,  and  by  the 
union  of  high  intellectual  endowment,  with  all  the  virtues  that 
can  adorn  the  episcopal  character.  Wo  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  duty  recommended  by  ancient  wisdom, — of  avoiding 
the  eulogy  of  living  worth,  else  we  should  do  more  than 
allude  to  his  claims  upon  religion  and  his  people,  by  his  valu- 
able and  incessant  exertions  in  their  cause.  Among  his  other 
claims,  he  would  number  that  of  contributing  to  the  revival 
of  her  language,  and  the  improvement  of  hor  literature.  The 
written  documents  of  Ireland  were,  in  great  measure,  not 
easily  to  he  met  with,  nor  easily  perused,  nor  easily  under- 
stood. The  Irish  student  needed  some  assistance  in  his 
labours.  The  dry  and  rugged  path  which  he  had  to  tread, 
needed,  beyond  many  otnera,  to  be  smoothed  and  made 
straight ;  and,  if  possible,  even  strewed  with  flowers,  (  '" 
sweeten  toil,  and  lead  him,  pleased  and  unropining,  onwai ' 
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What  more  fitting  or  more  fascinating  allurement,  than  the 
songs  of  Moore  ?  What  more  worthy  tribute  to  enrich,  and, 
if  need  be,  improve,  his  land's  language,  than  the  bright 
creations  of  one  of  its  own  most  gifted  sons,— of  him  who 
contributed  more  than  Any  other  to  recommend  the  music  of 
Ireland  to  the  admiration  of  the  world, — who  brought  to  her 
shrine  the  wreath  which  he  had  taken  from  the  brow  of  the 
Teian  bard,  and  the  flowers  which  he  had  gathered  in  the  ver- 
dant valleys  of  Khorassan  and  Cashmere, — and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name  and  the  adornment  of  his  genius,  sent  her  forth 
to  plead,  before  Europe  and  the  world,  the  cause  of  his  own 
dear  land : 

"  Though  glory  be  gone,  and  though  hope  fade  away, 

Thy  name,  loved  Erin,  shall  live  in  his  songs; 
Not  even  in  the  hour  when  his  heart  is  most  gay 

Will  he  lose  the  remembrance  of  thee  and  thy  wrongs. 
The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on  his  plains, 

The  sigh  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o'er  the  deep. 
Till  thy  masters  themselves,  as  they  rivet  thy  chains. 

Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  captive  and  weep." 

In  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay,  the  genius  of 
Moore  was  known  and  welcomed ;  but  it  was  still  comparatively 
a  stranger  to  the  poor  of  his  own  country,  whose  wrongs,  and 
hopes,  and  aspirations,  it  embodied.  It  had  but  seldom  visited 
the  poor  man's  hovel ;  or,  when  it  did,  it  was  but  as  a  stranger, 
whose  features  were  scarcely  known,  and  whose  words  were 
but  imperfectly  understood.  It  was  not  yet  an  inmate  of  his 
household,  living  near  him,  and  with  him,  the  sharer  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  his  hopes  and  afflictions,  as  it  has  now 
become,  and  as  it  is  for  the  future  to  be.  Yet  in  presenting 
a  gift  so  appropriate  and  valuable  to  the  Irish  student  as  these 
Melodies  of  Moore  and  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  allude,  we  feel  that  he  has  some  ulterior 
object  in  view  besides  the  passing  aid  and  pleasure  afforded 
to  the  Irish  student ;  and  in  these  preparatory  exercises  we 
believe  he  is  but  trying  his  wings  for  some  higher  and  nobler 
flight  than  he  has  yet  attempted.  We  have  heard  it  whis- 
pered that  a  new  and  correct  version  of  the  scriptures,  which 
has  long  been  wanted  in  the  Irish-  language,  is  already  occu- 
pying his  attention.  His  perfect  mastery  over  the  language, 
combined  with  the  evidence  of  biblical  and  theological  learn- 
ing which  his  previous  labours  afford,  warrant  us  in  believing 
that  such  a  necessary,  yet  arduous  work,  will,  if  undertaken, 
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bo  worthily  nccompliahed.  It  is  onlv  the  constant  calaiuttica  of 
the  Irish  Church  that  could  have  left  suoh  a  work  until  now 
undone,  or,  shall  we  siiy,  unattempted. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuara  has  only  undertaken  to  translate 
selections  from  the  melodies.  His  labours  are  directed  only 
to  those  which  contain  Irish  historical  allusions,  or  which  ■ 
derive  their  subject  from  the  past  or  present  circumstaaces  of 
our  country;  in  a  word,  to  those  of  which  the  sentiment  is 
purely  national.  As  may  be  eupposod,  the  softer  graces  and 
charms  of  the  muse  have  solicited  in  vain  the  exercise  of  his 
episcopal  pen ;  but  whenever  the  name  of  Erin  is  inscribed 
on  the  poetic  gem,  it  becomes  at  once  a  talisman  to  the 
translator's  heart,  to  open  its  richest  treasures,  and  to  kindle 
into  activity  its  best  powers.  At  its  magic  sound,  no  bard 
that  ever  strung  his  harp  in  the  palace  of  Tara  was  inSamed 
with  a  more  impassioned  energy  ;  and  bringing  to  his  task 
the  resources  of  a  mind  rich  with  the  stores  of  Oreece  and 
Home,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  his  own  laud's  language,  he 
rivets  at  once  our  attention  by  the  combined  elegance  and 
fidelity  of  his  translation.  With  these  qualities,  so  rarely  found 
in  a  translator,  is  united  a  peculiar  ewuetness  of  versilication. 
When  we  say  tliat  they  possess  a  peculiar  sweetness  of  versi- 
fioation,  we  would  wish  that  our  readers  were  able  to  judge 
for  themselves ;  and  to  some  extent  they  can,  by  getting  some 
more  fortunate  friend  to  recite  a  few  in  their  presence.  But 
let  them  not  select  one  who  has  but  just  finished  his  Irish 
grammar,  to  spell  his  way  through  the  words  and  sentences; 
but  let  them  find  a  person  to  whom  the  Gaelic  has  been 
familiar  from  his  cradle,  who  has  spent  the  bright  sunny  days 
of  boyhood  in  some  mountain  glen,  or  by  some  jutting  head- 
land that  has  defied  for  ages  the  winds  and  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  whose  lips  are  familiar  to  its  well-known  sounds, 
and  can  give  them  forth  "  trippingly  upon  the  tongue."  Let 
them,  if  they  can,  find  one  so  qualified  to  read  for  them  a 
few  of  these  translations  of  the  melodies,  and  they  will  find 
how  full  they  are  of  sweet  and  delicious  harmony.  Would 
that  they  were  also  able  to  appreciate  the  singular  accuracy 
and  elegance  with  which  the  meauing  of  the  original  has  been 
in  each  instance  rendered,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  in  somo 
instances  improved.  Some  may  smile,  perhaps,  at  an  asser- 
tion 80  bold ;  but  we  think  we  may  appeal  to  the  concluding 
verse  of  the  following  song  in  confirmation  of  our  words.  It 
is  the  song  to  the  old  tune,  "  The  twisting  of  the  Rope,"  be- 
ginning with  the  words  :  "How  dear  to  me  the  hour  wheo 
daylight  dies." 
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91ac  A6|biD  tt^]]t  A|5  C0IDA6  Sji^lDe  AijfA  bppA]5 
'S  A  foluf  ]|i)ce  A^|i  A  3-c]^T)-co5  50  C|IA15 
£]5  6  AirDfin  A|if A  Aifllt^S  c]U5  le]f  aij  ij-o|6ce 
tC]3  buf  Acc  cuti)A  A|i  3CA]|ibe  u|i  At)  A|t  3-c|io|6e 

£|iA  beA|iCA]n)  locjtA^  Ia3  a?)  Iac  A13  bul  f  ao] 
'<S  Ai>  A]8b6]f  bA^cce  le]f  a  i)-o|i-f3A|l  b>?66 

i|l|  CO^A  lo^ftAc'  CI)UCA]tD  C|1]aI  ^A|l  30  CUA1) 

9(Ia  b-l^r^  ^jlle  '1)  A  bp>?5feAb  fCAi)  A3uf  fuAi) 

This  last  verse  we  believe  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  transla- 
tion, as  well  as  of  genuine  poetical  composition.  In  the 
first  line  we  find  an  alliteration  of  the  liquid  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  which  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  Irish  verse,  as 
indeed  of  all  ancient  European  poetry,  and  which  makes 
the  sound  of  the  words  an  echo  of  the  sense ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful idea  of  the  original  will  be  found  by  any  competent 
judge,  perfectly  rendered,  we  believe  improved,  in  the  trans- 
lation. We  would  wish  to  give  such  specimens  as  may 
enable  our  readers  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  whole,  but  we 
know  not  where  to  begin.*  All  are  so  excellent,  that  we 
shall  recommend  those  who  can  make  use  of  it,  to  get  the 
work  without  delay.  In  the  mean  time  we  present  them 
with  a  few.  They  will  find  an  old  acquaintance  in  a  new 
dress  in  the  following  lines  : — 

iC]|i]t),  CA  beofiA  A3Uf  fn)]3eA6A  bo  f ul 

*nA|l  AO  bojA-'Vif 36  CUIDCAjt  Af  ipeAf 3A8  1)A  i)-b>il ; 

Lot)|iAC  c|i|  cA]fe  beoji 
§3fi6i)AC  Ia|i  }iAi)f'  30  leojt 
Xa  bo  5fi]Ai)CA  f  A  bubAt)  n)6|i 

45||i|i),  V]  c|0|iit)0CA|t  bo  c|>ii)-beo|t  30  bfeo 
iC||i]i),  V]  buAi)  be|8eA]*  bo  lA3-3^i|ie  b^o : 

00  |iAb  3a6  bAc  f  A  t^^ltt 

tC  i)-A0]i)peACc  le  cu|i  30  U]|i 

'iS  A]3  beAi)A8  ipAji  CUA3  i)a  n>ei|i' 

iSojA  }\0tc^]V*  3AC  CjlA. 

Another  favourite  of  ours  is  the  exquisite  translation  of  the 

•  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  Irish  scholars  of  the  day, 
and  already  well  known  in  the  department  of  Irish  literature :  "  The  selection 
is  difficult  where  all  are  exquisite.  The  strict  adherence  to  the  sense  of  the 
author,  and  almost  in  all  instances  the  literal  tnuislation,  word  for  word,  bespeak 
a  perfect  power  and  mastery  of  the  language,  and  a  rich,  and  deep,  and  bursting 
vein  of  poetry." 
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"  Coolin/'  The  last  verse  wo  think  particularly  beautiful 
and  expressive :  and  though  we  cannot  five  the  song  entire, 
it  is  impossible  to  forbear  quoting  it.     Here  it  is : 

XcAjicf  Ab  A]|i  6|i-folc  C|U5,  |rA]5eAC  bo  q5 
^f  e||*b|:eAb  le  c6olcA|b  bo  clAi|i|^3e  ca  hyx) 
(Sai)  eA3lA  30  ]*c|i6]C|:ca6  ai)  iSa]*ai)ac  ccao 
^ot;  ccAb  Af  bo  cfi'vfc,  t)A  AOD  bUo|3  Af  bo  ceAU 

In  the  second  number  wo  have  the  following  happy  transla- 
tion of  the  song,  ^^  It  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  shed  :** — 

9J|  le]r  PA  beo|iA]b  bo  ^^IccAjt  f a  c|i^ 

^  ]^i)ceA|t  6  A  3C|ie  i)a  l)-uAiri)e 
£eAfbcAi)ceA|i  ceAf  A3uf  ceA3A|i  A|i  ij-3|ia6a 

9(lo  bo|ri)i?eA]*  boficA  a|i  3-curi)A 
^Ccc  le  b6o|iA|b  a]3  ccacc  50  ffOjt-pftAf  or)  3-C{t6|6e 

^oil|^5ceAfi  3U|t  buAi)  A|i  ]*it)UA|i)ce 
^C||t  A  ipbAf  A  ]*CAp  bubAi)  A]|i  AO]bi)eAf  A]t  n)-b]c 

X)*A]t  b^^S^il  ipAf  beo|iA|6ce  clAO^bce 

Co-f  Ab  ]f  be]8eAf  a  bcACA  3lAf  a$  A]t  3-C|i6]6e 

^f  A  bA]*  fPAjt  ]X  ^^^^  ^A  CA0]t)eA8 

J8e|8|b  A  beu]*A  n)A]t  locfiA^  ]*3e|c  foUf  a]|i  A]t  flise 
0uf  A|i  b*co|l  curt)  3AC  iDAjceAf  a  A]3  cIaoi)a6 

<nA]i  At)  beA3-bAlA8  cA]ci)eAn)AC  be]]teAf  At)  p^fgeAll 
ioi)  u]|t.  A  tt)-b]8eAp  t)Aort)  a$  fli)ce 

lJe]8]8  A  c^]li8eAcc  At)  a|i  3-c>?tt)i)e  5^0  Isi  bV]!  f A65AI 
'<S  A|t  3-C|to]8e  le  t)A  iott)A^3  1]01)ca 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  translation  of  the 
well-known  song,  "  The  valley  lay  smiling  before  me,^  which 
we  found  in  the  third  number : 

13'A0ib|t)  At)  3leA$  b|8  ]torbAtt)  ]|pc6 

%i\)  A[i  ^A3  tt)e  it)o  ce]le  Y  n)o  3tiA8 
*3ff  b|8  tt)e  le  |io]it)-^it)^|8e  l]o5cA 

D'f ^3  tt)  Ai3t)6  ^a6]  rnj^fc*  IT  f ^^1  fS^c 
Xo|i>?3  tt)e  At)  lev?f.  bo  gcAll  rt)'A0t)-feAftc 

X)o  lAfAb.  le  tt)o  feAlfuJ^8  ^-a  cYliJe 
^cc  bu8  b|ott)AO]i)  t)eAtt)-f e|tt)eAtt)>Tl  tt)o  3eu]t-8eA|tc 

l^e  l|^  c|ioit)ACA]t)  t)eulcA  t)A  l)'o]8ce 

fii8  A  feott)]tA  A  b|oi)f>iceAr  3AI)  c]oi)ol 

Cbo  UA]3!)eAC  tt)A|t  UA]lt),  ACC  tt)0  C]tA8  ! 

QXac  tioce  ]-A't)  uA]tt)  bo  b]8  At)  b|t>;t)eAll 

aiA]C  CaIoS  30  t)A]]teAC  f  A  C|l^ 
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ie  A  fD'b|teu3fA6  xt)0  b|iot)  ai)  beAi)  65 
%cc  Ai)  lAtt)  A  f5e|c  A  cfeol  cft^b  Ai)  caUa 
£a  a]5  c|i|c  A]3  A  5-co]3]ii5eAC  trAO]  P05 

i^bl^  Art)  A^.  A  ce]le  cah)  cluA]i)eAC 

JD^  t)beAi)f  A]8e  ai)  ^ofipA  bu8  IuJa 
tC]3  cu|i  bo  le|c  CAili6eACce  lu^^t^eAC 

ie]rp^eA6  Ia5  ^'kIT^  ^  cof  a]!)c  bo  cl^u 

^CC  AlJOlf.  A  beAl)  1)A  8-C^||l-f36ul  Y  IJA  l)-bAt)CA 

*3^r  c|iuA|lli3e  Y  If  CA|ic\?r^l3e  c^jl 
§3l)e||if  ]8eA|t  leojt  cviC|u3A6  cfiott)  ai)  bo  CA^ijce 
X]te  cfteAC  If  cjie  c|tA8  ]t)fe-f  ajI. 

Xa  ceAt)A  "Vififie  Ai)  ipaUacc  3AI)  ^aIac 

£a  i)a  co|3|i]8]3  If  b|t>^beAfi)lA  co|l 
X)eAt)A  f3lt|0f  A||t  C|i|c  f 681a  30  bA|l|5ceAc 

£a  a  b-u|t-3leA5cA  beA|t3  Ife  f  mI 
^cc  for3lA|8e  At)  3lAf-tt)e|fi3e  a  t)-A||tbe, 

iS|8eA8  f vrlceAC  30  Utt)  fUAf  3AC  Ia^  : 
itA  l|S-t)e  ceA|tc  &\\ie  Y  Aft  3-CA||ibe 

^  1)-A3A|8  feA3C6tl,  t)A  ^AfAtJAC  CCA^ 

The  beauties  of  classic  antiquity  have  been  long  known  to 
Irish  scholars,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  some  should  have 
exercised  their  talents  in  endeavouring  to  render  in  their 
native  tongue  the  authors  or  passages  which  they  admired. 
Thus,  Hardiman  makes  mention  of  a  treatise  in  his  posses- 
sion, bearing  the  date  of  1303,  which  contains  a  translation 
of  the  works  of  Theocritus,  as  well  as  some  passages  of 
Homer.  This  latter  circumstance  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  literature  of  Greece  was  known  and  admired  in  our 
own  country,  at  a  time  when  it  was  but  little,  if  at  all,  known 
in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  earliest  authentic 
record,  however,  which  we  possess  of  the  translation  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  works  of  Homer,  is  by  John 
M'Donnell,  surnamed  Olaragh,  whom  we  have  already  alluded 
to.  This  bard  was  born  in  1691,  near  the  mountain  from 
which  he  derives  his  surname,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  of  Cork.  He  was  most  indefatigable  and  laborious 
in  his  efforts  to  preserve  and  enrich  the  literature  of  his 
native  country.  He  proposed  to  translate  Homer  into  Irish, 
and  furnished  some  specimens  of  the  work  to  his  friends  in  Clare 
and  Limerick,  as  an  earnest  and  guarantee  of  what  he  pledged 
himself  to  do.  He  was  prevented  by  ill  health,  or  want  of  patro- 
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nage,  from  carrying  his  project  into  effect,  and  the  manascript 
having  been  lost  or  mislaid  after  his  death,  in  1751,  we 
know  not  how  Far  hia  work  extended.  Hie  celebrity  as  a 
poet,  combined  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lanffuage — 
with  which  he  was  said  to  be  intimately  acquainted,— induce 
ue  to  regret  this,  aa  a  serious  loss  to  the  literature  of  Ireland. 
That  it  has  not  been  irreparable  we  have  abundant  evidence 
in  the  work  now  before  us.  It  is  the  first  book  of  the  Iliads 
translated  into  Irish  verse  by  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam ; 
and  which  professes  to  be  only  the  commencement  of  a  suc- 
cessive series,  to  include  the  principal  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  great  work  of  the  Ionian  bard.  The  following  is  the 
opening  of  first  book  : 

S|iuc  ?tcbnl,  n^,  0]5  ue«ri)b«,  5ur  buMj  feipg 
«tcbtil  rij(c  pejl,  aij  5*ir3i6eAC  cejuteAc  3*115 

XO  rCAp  Crll6  fluAg  1)A  T)-51ieA5  CflOrfJ  ICAD  ir  AJl 

'S  b'F&3  njSnAij  lAoctt&  r]tgAi7  po  lu*c  &in  lift 
HtXt  A  n-Ahl*)J  frvlceAc  rp*ccA  Aip  a  b-i:&A|i 
tti5  njAftpAib  reA"33*  >  pA'JSAlh  sojirAC  yta,^ 
Bu&  VbAi)  iie|[i  iol*  Job,  30  b'c|ucFA6  At)  c'e*5 
ffi  cii*i6  cunj  injMr  ^chi^l  Y  pUc  ija  ij"lSiie&3 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  well-known  passage 

beginning  at  the  thirty-third  line  : 

Iio  sejr  &n  i;e4jt  le  cajIa  aij  yi,\%  \)\b  cgaS, 

©ur  b'eAKs  le)f  30  porcAC,  cfiotij,  f*oi  F^A|t3, 

le  «ir  t)A  h-roijCA  jIojiac,  5e|n)tjeAC,  3*115; 

«t  meAb[tu^Ab  cvxiu5Ab  Y  *3A3Aiftc  coitrnpc  b& 

<f1|c  tt)n*  U4  tj-oeAf-bUSij,  i-ceire*r  be&lnAb  aij  Ue 

The  reader  may  compare  this  with  the  translation  of  1 

same  passage,  to  bo  found  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Hardiman : 

S]ubAl  re  50  cp'tij  &111  c)UTt)A[r  0*  fft!P3e  conpAijAC  cftonj 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  another  beautiful  def 
in  the  476th  and  following  line,  of  the  rising  of  the  mom : 
CbtiAlb  30  Uip  cum  r"'^!'' 

0ur  COb*|l  'n*Ar3  UA  llltJ3  Ain  pAb  AIJ  CU&|IJ 

©u|t  U]-  Atjoijt  OA  5Aece  36AI  6  &i)  p§aI 
Koitt)-Fuiv5iiA|-  njAjBiu  Y  bibpcAj-  3AC  cpon)  dSaI 

In  the  manuscript  of  1303,  in  Mr.  Hardinian's  p 

the  passage  is  thus  rendered  : 

«iitce&b-bIor5A6  oa  corrjJ.-'itiflc  itis^iJIiof-rijjTiAc  da  njAiSi 


the 

I 
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any 
-iptioi)^^ 
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This  translation  is  more  literal,  but  the  author,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  was  not  tied  down  by  the  rules  of  poetical 
composition ;  and  was  therefore  at  perfect  liberty  to  select 
whatever  words  he  thought  proper  to  express  his  meaning. 
We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following  translation 
of  the  forty-eighth  and  forty-ninth  lines  : 

i8u6  ce^i)  A  cv?fil]t)3  n)A]t  be]8eA8  y{ox)  bVi)  5AOC 
l^A|i  bubAp  'f  be^rbe,  Ari)>il  le|f  ai)  0]6ce 
'^  i)A  3Aece  *5]6]*c^i)  A]|t  a  Sji'vyn)  3AI)  f  C]c 

All  who  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  making  language  an 
echo  of  the  sense,  will  appreciate  tne  merit  of  Dr.  M'Hale''s 
translation  of  these  passages,  and  long  for  the  continuance 
of  his  labours  in  the  same  department.  These  translations 
are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country,  and 
will  contribute,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  language,  and  recommend  it  to  more  general 
cultivation.  The  ambition  of  effecting  such  an  object  is 
indeed  a  noble  one.  Abstracting  altogether  from  its  intrinsic 
excellence,  the  Irish  is  the  language  of  our  native  land. 
Were  it  rough,  and  uncouth,  and  barbarous  as  any  that 
Russian  serf  or  Norwegian  fisherman  ever  uttered,  it  would 
be  still  our  own.  It  is  associated  with  our  proudest  recollec- 
tions of  the  fame  and  learning  of  other  times,  as  well  as  with 
many  a  harrowing  tale  of  our  woes  and  sufferings  as  a 
people  ;  and  we,  therefore,  sympathize  with  any  effort  to  pre- 
serve it,  or  to  enrich  it,  or  to  diffuse  it  still  more  widely.  We 
would  not  that  it  should  die  away  like  an  expiring  torch, 
without  an  effort  to  keep  its  flame  alive,  and  save  it  from 
destruction. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  the  Irish  language  has  run 
its  course,  and  that  any  effort  to  avert  its  impending  doom 
will  be  ineffectual ;  but  we  hope  that  such  an  event,  as  its 
utter  extinction,  is  an  improbable  and  by  no  means  an  im- 
mediate contingency.  It  would  be  a  vain  and  unprofitable 
desire  for  us  to  wish  that  it  should  prevail  over  its  more 
favoured  competitor — the  English.  The  latter  is  spoken  in 
our  courts  of  justice,  in  our  places  of  business.  It  is  the 
language  of  friendly  communication  and  commercial  inter- 
course. It  is  spoken  by  the  shopboy  behind  the  counter, 
by  the  porter  on  the  quay,  by  the  drayman  in  the  streets. 
You  may  travel  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Giants'  Causeway 
to  Cape  Clear  without  hearing  one  word  of  Irish.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  get  a  situation  of  trust  or  emolument,  or  to  forward 
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himself  in  tho  world,  or  to  raise  himself  or  his  family  above 
the  lot  of  the  veriest  helot,  it  ean,  generally  speaking,  be 
but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  English.     With  such  odds  m  its 
favour,  we  cannot  hope  that  it  can  ever  be  disturbed  from  its 
present  position,  or  be  supplanted  by  its  less  fortunate  com- 
petitor.    We  doubt  even  whether  it  would  be  to  our  interest 
and  advantage  that  it  should  do  so.     As  a  means  of  informa- 
tion, and  a  channel  of  acquiring  knowledge,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  its  present  condition  the  Irish  is  vastly  inferior 
to  the  English ;  and  that  the  treasures  of  knowle^se  which 
it  unlocks,  albeit  that  it  is  a  key  of  gold,  are  poor  when  com- 
pared with  those  to  which  we  are  admitted  by  the  other. 
However  much  we  may  value  and  revere,  and  cultivate  the 
Irish  ourselves,  which  of  us  would  exchange,  for  the  benefits 
it  may  confer,  the  countless  advantages  which  the  language 
and  literature  of  England  have  bestowed  upon  us?    But  such 
an  event  is  not  possible,  much  loss  is  it  contemplated.     They 
are  destined  to  exercise  their  respective  functions  in  the  social 
system  in  conjunction,  let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  in  harmony 
with  one  another.    Each  has  its  own  peculiar  sphere  of  duty. 
If  one  has  possession  of  the  halls  of  justice  and  of  science,  the 
other  is  a  more  welcome  visitor  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
and  will  prove  a  more  efficient  minister  of  good  in  many  a 
sanctuary  of  religion  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.     It  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  increase  its 
power  and  its  attractiveness.     The  treasures  which  it  unlocks 
may  be  poor  compared  to  those  revealed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of*  English  literature;  but  so  are  also  those  of  Greece, 
and  so  are  those  of  Rome.     Yet  are  the  surviving  monu- 
ments of  classic  literature  studied,  and  their  lan^age  che- 
rished and  esteemed.     The  Irish  literature  may,  in  its  present 
state,  bo  less  copious  and  valuable  than  the  other ;  but  there 
was  a  period  in  their  history  when  it  had  considerably  the 
advantage.     Not  only  is  it  earlier  by  many  centuries,  but, 
until  tho  period  of  tho  Nonuan  invasion,  it  was  more  culti- 
vated  and  improved.     Had    Ireland   then   produced  some 
powerful  mind  to  give  a  tendency  to  the  national  taste,  like 
what  tho  sister  island  derived  from  Chaucer,  and  had  she 
been  spared  the  disasters  with  which  she  was  visited,  the 
genius  and  wann  imagination  of  her  children  might  have  se- 
cured her  the  mastery,     But,  alas,  it  was  not  so  to  be.     War 
and  civil  discord,  and  the  barbarous  policy  of  her  rulers, 
which  would  exclude  her  from  all  the  privileges  of  humanity, 
made  ignorance,  as  well  as  poverty,  her  lot.     Enactments 
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which  made  education  a  felony  were  but  an  indifferent  en-^ 
couragement  to  knowledge,  and  afforded  but  little  hope  of 
intellectual  superiority. 

We  are  glad  to  find  by  the  works  of  our  right  reverend 
author,  and  by  others  which  we  have  seen,  that  the  custom  of 
substituting  the  English  for  the  Irish  characters  is  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  abandoned.  We  confess  that  we  never  could 
bring  ourselves  to  look  with  common  patience  on  such  at- 
tempts. Allowances  may,  perhaps,  be  made  for  simple  ele- 
mentary works  of  religious  instruction  for  the  people,  though 
even  here  its  utility  is  questionable ;  but  in  works  of  higher 
pretensions,  the  deviation  is  unpardonable.  It  does  not  make 
the  Irish  more  intelligible.  Let  any  tyro  in  the  language 
take  up  Dunlevy's  Catechism  and  Gallaher's  Sermons,  and 
he  will  find  the  former  much  the  easier  and  more  intelligible 
of  the  two.  The  Irish  characters  may  be  a  little  forbidding 
at  first  sight,  but  one  half  hour  will  make  any  student  fami- 
liar with  their  name  and  power ;  and  there  is  a  natural  con* 
nection  between  a  language  and  its  characters,  which  can 
never  be  dissolved  without  serious  injury  to  the  former.  If 
the  usual  and  recognized  standard  of  orthography  be  altered, 
uncertainty  and  doubt  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence. While  one  person  will  merely  substitute  letters  of 
similar,  or  nearly  similar,  power,  others  will  endeavour  only 
to  express  the  sound ;  and  thus,  as  each  writer's  fancy  will 
dictate  unto  him,  form  a  standard  for  himself.  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  all  becomes  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  con- 
fusion. We  rejoice  that  Dr.  M'Hale  has  given  the  sanction 
of  his  name  and  the  weight  of  his  authority  against  such  an 
uncalled  for  and  barbarous  innovation. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  for  the 
high  ambition  which  prompts  him  to  devote  his  time  and  his 
talents  to  the  literature  of  his  native  land.  We  hope  he 
may  be  as  successful  in  arresting  the  decline  and  extending 
the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  language,  as  he  has  been  in 
enriching  its  literature.  But  while  occupied  with  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  past. 
Let  us  not  abandon  to  the  worm  and  the  moth,  those  monu- 
ments of  the  days  and  men  that  are  gone  before  us.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  contribute  as  best  they  can  to  the  preservation 
and  the  publication  of  our  ancient  literature.  We  hope  that 
this  object  will  be  adequately  and  faithfully  fulfilled  by  the 
Society  recently  alluded  to  in  our  pages,  and  which  promises 
to  unite  all  parties  and  persuasions  in  the  attainment  of  this 
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common  national  object.  However  they  may  differ  in  other 
respeota,  there  ia  at  lea§t  one  neutral  ground  on  which  all 
may  meet,  and  labour  and  co-operate  for  tlie  honour  of  their 
oommon  country.  Would  that  they  could  be  brought  to 
oo-operate  for  another  kindred  object,  the  preservation  of 
its  language.  Would  that  they  took  &  leaeon  from  the 
Welsh,  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  language  and  im- 
prove the  music  of  their  country.  Other  languages  may  opca 
to  the  suceesaful  student  the  stores  of  ancient  wisdom  and 
genius ;  the  soft  and  melting  cadences  of  the  Italian,  and  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  French,  recommend  them  to 
the  young  and  fair;  but  with  aJI  their  beauties,  they  are  still 
the  languagcsi  of  the  stranger.  A  prouder,  a  nobler,  &  more 
worthy  acquirement,  would  be  the  language  of  their  native 
land.  Would  that  the  time  arrived  when  the  pale  student 
within  his  college  walls,  the  lady  in  her  boudoir,  the  man  of 
business  in  his  counting-house,  the  lawyer  and  the  physician 
in  his  cabinet,  may  be  found,  in  the  intervals  of  business  or 
duty,  poring  over,  in  her  own  rich  and  musical  tongue,  some 
page  of  his  country's  history  or  some  bright  creation  of  its 
muse.  Is  the  wish  Utopian  f  Many,  no  doubt,  will  deem 
it  so.  The  tide  of  feelmg,  of  opinion,  of  interest,  and  of 
fashion,  is  indeed  against  it  now.  But  great  changes  are  in 
the  womb  of  time.  Ireland  may  yet  see  other  days  and  other 
men. 

Should  such  a  change  take  place,  and  we  fondly  ami  ar- 
dently hope  it  may,  we  know  no  works  which  will  facilitate 
and  reward  the  stixlent's  toil  more  than  those  which  form 
the  subject  of  this  notice.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the 
literature  of  Ireland  if  the  right  reverend  translator  had  lived 
some  centuries  ago.  His  national  spirit,  his  command  of  lan- 
guage, his  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  his  refined  and  cultivated 
taste,  might  not  have  been  employed,  as  now,  in  the  secondary 
and  subordinate  task  of  introducing  to  his  humbler  fellow- 
countrymen  the  labours,  however  excellent,  of  otiiers ;  1>h( 
we  feel  that  he  would  have  enriched  thoir  language  with  eoi 
bright  creation  of  hie  own, — something  worthy  of  its  name,- 
something  which  the  poet  and  the  scholar  might  read  wil 
profit,  and  his  country  point  to  with  pride.  As  it  is,  he  ' 
achieved  a  name  which  the  Irish  student  will  ever  remember 
with  gratitude,  and  whioh,  we  venture  to  assure  him,  will  not 
pass  away  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  The  Boman  Pontifical  for  the  use  of  the  Laity. 

Latin  and  English.     Derby. 
2.  Itinerarivm  Ulericorum.    Jjatin  and  English.     1844. 

IN  a  former  paper  we  claimed  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  matters  of  a  semi-liturgical  character,  under  the  title 
of  "  Minor  Kites  and  Offices :"  and  we  have  been  happy  to 
find  that  our  hurried  and  almost  crude  suggestions  have  not 
been  unfruitful  Indications  have  reached  us  from  many 
quarters  of  a  strong  desire  to  introduce  the  beautiful  devo- 
tion which  we  there  described,  whereby  perpetual  adoration 
is  given  to  our  Blessed  Bedeemer  in  his  sacrament  of  love. 
We  cannot  indeed  but  hope,  after  what  we  have  observed, 
that  before  long,  something  systematic,  and  properly  sanctioned, 
will  be  proposed,  for  carrying  what  we  ventured  to  suggest, 
into  execution.  We  thus  feel  encouraged  still  further  to 
pursue  our  excursion  into  this  field  of  ecclesiastical  and  de- 
votional recreation,  wherein,  unfettered  perhaps  by  positive 
duties  or  injunctions,  we  are  at  liberty  to  ramble  where  we 
will,  and  find  delight  in  objects  lefl  somewhat  to  our  choice. 
Our  object,  in  fact,  in  treating  of  such  matters,  is  not  to  in- 
culcate obligations,  but  to  excite  a  love  and  relish  (if  it  be 
given  us  to  succeed)  for  practices  long  suppressed  amongst  us 
by  the  unnatural  and  pent-up  existence  to  which  we  have 
been  doomed,  and  which  being  unessential  or  unnecessary, 
will  not  always  revive  without  an  impulse.  One  thing  always 
consoles  us :  the  Catholic  fire  requires  but  little  to  light  up 
its  flame.  It  may  seem  to  have  fallen  low,  it  may  have  sunk 
into  the  ashes,  it  may  have  dwindled  to  a  spark ;  but  eVen 
so,  one  vigorous  and  generous  breath  suffices  to  arouse  its 
fading  energies,  and  make  it  bum  again,  as  kindly,  and  cheer- 
ingly,  and  brightly,  as  before.  England  is  a  sulBScient  proof 
of  trds.  A  few  years  have  seen  the  revival,  not  mer^y  of 
the  more  solemn  religious  offices,  which  the  evil  times  had 
forced  us  to  suspend  or  greatly  to  obscure,  but  likewise  of 
many  lesser  observances,  which  require  more  than  liberty — 
taste  and  relish  for  such*  things,  before  they  can  well  be  fol- 
lowed. It  has  been  with  these  holy  practices,  as  with  the 
ornamental  accessories  to  the  essential  parts  of  sacred  build- 
ings. We  have  always  preserved  the  altar,  but  it  was  the 
altar  of  our  captivity,  in  mourning,  in  abjection,  in  un-Catholic 
plainness,  to  use  no  harsher  word :  we  now  begin  to  aim  at 
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the  number  died  immediately ;  the  wretched  poverty  of  the 
parents  having  led  them  to  abandon  their  offspring.  Wo  are 
here  reminded  of  the  charitable  project  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons  to  purchase  as  many  as  possible  of  the  babes,  who 
would  otherwise  be  left  to  perish,  that  they  may  be  educated 
in  the  faith.  We  believe  the  whole  number  of  Christians  in 
China  not  to  be  less  than  six  hundred  thousand,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  thirteen  bishops/  One  of  these  prelates, 
the  Archbishop  of  Nankin,  had  visited  Sir  H.  Pottinger, 
when  the  expedition  was  in  the  Yangtse  Kiang  ;  and  while  he 
is  described  to  us  as  enthusiastic  in  his  calling,  it  is  added 
that  ho  is  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  mind,  and  distin- 
guished for  profound  and  varied  learning.  He  sought  but 
the  favour  of  forwarding  a  few  letters  to  Macao,  having  been 
debarred  all  communication  with  his  friends  in  Europe  for 
several  years.  Who  can  measure  the  charity,  which  sustains 
this  polished  gentleman,  fitted  to  tread  the  halls  of  princes, 
amid  all  the  trying  scenes  in  which  the  duties  of  his  apostle- 
ship  oblige  him  to  appear ;  ignominy  and  torture  the  ex- 
pected reward  of  the  priceless  sacrifice  he  has  made  ? 

We  have  avoided  any  elaborate  discussion  upon  the  morality 
of  a  war,  which  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  such  beneficial 
consequences,  especially  as  wo  think  the  case  of  his  countir 
is  stated  with  peculiar  fairness  by  the  gallant  soldier,  who,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  elegant  narrative  before  us,  is  at  once 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  generous  and  right-minded 
man.  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  seen  two  works  of  such 
merit  issue  from  the  press  upon  the  same  subject,  within  so 
short  an  interval.  The  work  of  Mr.  Bernard,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  take  rank  amongst  our  highest  classics.  Tho  ar- 
tistical  embellishments  are  executed  in  a  peculiarly  beautiful 
style. 

Meanwhile,  we  consider  it  the  most  important  result  of 
these  stirring  events,  that  the  harassed  missionaries  now  en- 
joy a  brief  repose,  it  being  evident  even  to  the  hostile  Chi- 
nese court,  tiiat  the  long  dreaded  calamities  wore  not 
occasioned  by  them.  When  once  tho  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment is  proved,  the  greatest  obstcocle  to  the  conversion  of  the 
people  is  removed.  There  is  a  strict  analogy  between  the 
present  state  of  China  and  that  of  the  Roman  Empire,  upon 
tho  first  preaching  of  Christianity,  as  the  child  and  the  slave 
were  the  special  objects  of  its  protection.     The  conquering 
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day  they  descried  or  reached  the  island  or  promontoiy,  or  to 
whom  they  felt  more  particular  devotion.  Instead  oi  which 
we  have  now  the  map  of  the  world,  or  at  least  the  chart  of 
ocean,  studded  with  the  names  of  successive  first  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  or  admirals  of  the  red  or  blue,  names  often  un- 
pronounceable to  foreign  navigators,  and  perhaps  no  less 
unpalatable.  For  the  Saints  were  common  favourites,  of 
whom  none  could  be  jealous,  and  whose  names  all  knew  and 
loved. 

But  Catholicity  is  no  silent  worshipper.  If  man  was  made 
gregarious,  his  prayer  must  be  choral,  and  earth  and  sea  must 
fill  the  air  with  their  sweet  concert,  and  impregnate  its  entire 
space  with  harmonious  sounds.  And  this  in  two  ways. 
Sometimes  the  voices  of  multitudes  congregated  together  in 
many  places  will  rise  together,  as  in  the  public  oflices  of  the 
Church  at  stated  times ;  sometimes  the  faithful  are  invited  to 
join,  each  where  he  may  happen  to  be  found,  in  common  acts 
of  worship.  This  latter  form  of  combined  praise  or  prayer  is 
perfectly  peculiar  to  Catholic  devotion.  But  first  let  us  say 
a  few  words  concerning  its  harbinger  or  proclaimer, — the 
good  church-bell.  Of  all  musical  instruments,  it  is  by  far 
the  grandest.  Solemn  or  deep,  or  shrill  and  clear,  or  still 
better  with  both  combined  in  a  choral  peal,  it  is  the  only 
instrument  whose  music  can  travel  on  the  winds,  can  heave 
in  noble  swells  upon  the  breeze,  and  can  out-bellow  the  storm. 
It  alone  speaks  to  heaven  as  to  earth,  and  scatters  abroad  its 
sounds,  till  in  the  distance  they  seem  to  come  but  by  frag- 
ments and  broken  notes.  Every  other  instrument  creeps  on 
earth,  or  sends  its  soimds  skimming  over  its  surface ;  but  this 
pours  it  out  from  above,  like  the  shower,  or  the  light,  or 
whatever  comes  from  the  higher  regions  to  benefit  those 
below.  Indeed  it  seems  to  call  out  from  the  middle  space 
which  heavenly  messengers  would  occupy,  to  make  proclama- 
tion to  man,  condescending  to  an  inferior  sphere,  but  not  wholly 
deigning  to  soil  themselves  with  earth :  high  enough  to  com- 
mand, low  enough  to  be  understood.  The  Levite  trumpet 
had  something  startling  and  military  in  it,  that  spoke  of 
alarms  and  human  passions:  every  other  vocal  instrument 
belongs  to  the  world  (excepting,  perhaps,  the  noble  organ, 
too  huge  and  too  delicately  constructed  for  out  of  doors),  and 
associates  itself  with  profane  amusement :  but  the  solemn  old 
beU  has  refused  to  lend  itself  to  any  such  purpose,  and  as  it 
jBwings  to  and  fro,  receiving  its  impulses  from  the  temple  of 
Hfcdjb  bs  of  nothing  but  sacred  things,  and  now  re- 
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proves  the  Isi^ard,  and  now  cheers  the  aorrowful^  and  now 
eludes  the  over-mirth  Jul.  But  how  shall  this  he  done,  without 
articulate  utterance?  In  no  wise,  certainly;  but  this  we 
maintain  a  Cathdlic  bell  liatL,  but  not  a  Protestant  one. 
This  has  really  only  one  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  oflice  to  per- 
form, and  that  is  to  call  to  church.  It  may  to 
extent  tell  you  what  for :  that  is,  you  may  distinguish  when. 
L  ft  laughing  full-awing  sort  of  a  peal  of  all  the  bella  telle 
I  it  ia  Sunday,  from  when  a  more  solemn  knell  summons 
F  idle  children  or  people  to  look  at  a  funeral.  But  beyoi 
this,  we  defy  you  to  say  what  the  bell  from  the  church-eteeph 
tells  you:  whether  that  it  is  the  birth-day  of  one  of  the 
patron's  children,  or  that  the  squire's  horse  has  won  a  race, 
or  that  lie  has  won  his  election.  Nor  can  you  determine  by 
its  sound  what  sort  of  a  feast-day  it  is,  One  hears  as  merry 
ft  ring  on  a  Sunday  in  Lent  or  in  Passion-tide  as  on  the 
most  joyful  festivity.  Nay,  perhaps  some  week-day  festival 
may  easily  slip  over,  and  the  iron  tongue  never  wag. 

fiut  aa  we  said  just  now,  this  is  very  different  with  a 
tholic  bell,  or  ring  of  bells.  It  speaks  as  plain  as  words  to 
people.  " Siionare a  festa,  a  doppio,  or  a  gtimi-doppio" 
ring  a  festival,  a  double,  or  a  semi-double,"  are  terms  aa 
nitein  the  language  of  tiie  belfry  aa  in  that  of  the  vestry ;  the 
eteeple  is  as  good  as  the  almanack  on  the  subject  Tlie  ves- 
pers on  the  preceding  day  tell  you,  from  the  prelude  of  their 
chimes,  to  what  class  the  festival  will  belong;  and  in  a  town 
with  many  churches  you  may  know,  from  the  merry  babbling 
gf  the  little  turret,  even  a  small  ohapel  that  intends  next  day. 
to  claim  priority  in  devotion,  and  therefore  precedency 
rank.  Then,  too,  you  know  exactly  that  in  such  another 
holy  benediction  is  about  to  be  giveji  with  the  Most  Blet 
Sacrament;  yea,  even  amidst  the  din  and  clatter  from  many 
ethers,  that  are  only  ringing  "good  night"  at  the  Ave  Maria. 
So  that  you  may  know  when  and  where  to  turn  your  thoughts 
in  prayer,  and  join  those  whose  hymn  of  adoration  drowns 
the  oi^an's  fullest  tones.  But  all  the  other  bells,  too,  seem 
to  be  understood ;  for  you  see  the  heads  of  many  uncovered, 
ft8  they  proceed  homeward  from  walk  or  work.  Here  is  one 
(^  those  oases  peculiarly  Catholic  to  which  we  have  alluded* 
where  the  bell  has  another  use  beyond  that  of  "  jere  cie 
virOB."  It  is  a  signal  for  prayer,  without  change  of  place,  or 
attitude :  of  a  simiiltaneous  prayer,  of  a  short  and  most 
preaeive,  and  most  beautiful  prayer,  the  Angelus. 

VHifttever  we  said  in   our  former  article  respecting  thfi 
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devotion  of  the  Rosary,  is  fully  applicable  to  this,  in  some 
respects,  its  abridgement.  For  the  prayer,  which  concludes 
it,  begs  of  God  to  "  pour  His  grace  into  our  hearts,  that  we 
who,  through  an  angel's  announcement  have  known  of  His 
Son^s  Incarnation^  may  through  His  Passion  and  CrosSy  be 
brought  to  the  ghry  of  His  Resurrection.^  Here  we  see  the 
leading  mystery  of  each  part  of  the  Rosary,  or  rather  the 
mystery  which  gives  character  to  each  division,  of  the  infancy 
joyful,  of  the  passion  dolorous,  and  of  the  after-life  glorious, 
summarily  commemorated.  But  the  rest  of  the  prayer 
(which  we  need  not  describe,  as  to  all  Catholics  sufficiently 
familiar),  dwells  exclusively  on  the  great  and  fundamental 
mystery  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation,  and  that  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Rosary,  with  immediate  reference  to  Her 
who  alone  was,  of  earthly  beings,  the  conscious  witness  of  its 
being  wrought.  As  every  where  else,  so  principally  here, 
she  cannot  be  disjoined  from  her  Son  in  the  contemplation  of 
what  He  did  for  us. 

That  they  who  cannot  "  pray  always  "  with  the  tongue,  at 
least  should  pray  sometimes,  seems  but  consonant  to  gospel 
precept.  Time  was,  when  tiie  faithful  came  to  the  Church 
at  the  stated  canonical  hours,  and  prayed  jointly  and  pub- 
licly. But  if  we  have  seen  this  spirit  lost,  we  should  at  least 
preserve  jealously  whatever  savour  of  it  yet  may  remain.  If 
the  whole  day  cannot  be  seasoned  with  that  which  ou^ht  to  pre- 
serve it  from  corruption,  let  it,  at  least,  be  sprinkled  occasion- 
ally with  the  salt  of  prayer.  If  the  mystical  number  of  the 
sevenfold  office  cannot  be  preserved,  the  no  less  consecrated 
and  mysterious  triad  may  be  easily  observed.  And  such  is  the 
Angelits :  a  short,  uniform,  common,  and  in  some  sense,  pub- 
lic, but  withal,  in  many  respects,  a  personal  and  private  devo- 
tion,  within  e^h  one's  react,  wherever  he  may  be ;  not  likely 
to  interfere  with  any  duty,  or  to  interrupt  detrimentally  any 
occupation  ;  yet  having  its  stated  hours,  so  as  to  constitute  it 
a  rite  or  compendious  office  of  the  Church.  This  view  of  it, 
independent  of  any  other  consideration,  should  make  it  be 
cherished  and  practised  by  Catholics  everywhere.  In  all  com** 
munities  this  is  the  case.  The  bell  at  the  appointed  hour 
gives  the  signal,  and  upon  it,  every  occupation,  be  it  of  study 
or  recreation,  is  suspended.  The  solitary  student  in  his  cell, 
puts  down  his  pen,  and  turns  to  his  little  domestic  memorials 
of  piety,  picture  or  crucifix,  and  joins  his  absent  brethren  in 
prayer.  The  professor  pauses  in  his  lecture,  and  kneeling  at 
the  head  of  his  class  leads  the  way  to  their  responses :  the 
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of  fourteen  syllables,  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  pause, 
resembling  the  cesura  of  the  English  hexameter,  by  which  it 
may  be  separated  into  two  portions,  and  thus  the  two  lines  of 
an  Irish  poem  may  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  an 
English  quartet,  or  verse  of  four  lines.  The  more  usual 
way  is  to  print  them  in  this  form.  According  to  the  more 
accurate  standard,  the  two  middle  lines  of  the  verse  rhyme 
with  one  another  ;  as  do  also  the  first  and  last.  A  specimen 
of  this  versification  we  find  in  the  last  verse  of  the  ode  of 
Dalian  to  the  shield  of  Aodh,  printed  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Irish  Minstrelsy. 

0A1?  3A||ttt)  A  3-ce|U  bo  |r]3e 

0AP  cloi6eAfi)  5AIJ  |i\rpe 
iS)fi)A  3A0ice  30  p-bvybe  b|i>ioe 

§3\?i)e  bAji  r^iocbsAjt  A06  b>?lle  b-vibe. 

The  poem  from  which  the  verse  is  taken  is  of  the  sixth 
century  ;  but  in  some  of  the  other  verses  it  is  the  first  and 
second  lines  that  rh}Tne  together.  The  metre  of  this  Irish 
verse  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  writers  of  the  older 
Latin  hymns,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Church 
hymn  for  Christmas-day : 

**  A  solis  ortus  cardine 
Ad  usque  terrsc  limitem, 
Christum  canamus  principem 
Natum  Maria  Virgine." 

The  author  of  this  hymn,  Sedulius,  was  an  Irishman  of  the 
fifth  century  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  Latin  versifica- 
tion was  formed  on  the  model  of  that  metrical  construotion, 
with  which  he  had  been  familiar  in  his  own  country.  These 
are,  in  fact,  the  earliest  specimens  of  rhyme  which  we  pos- 
sess ;  and  it  no  longer  admits  a  doubt,  that  this  remarkable 
and  almost  general  peculiarity  of  our  modem  poetio  litera- 
ture must  be  traced  to  the  bards  of  our  own  country.  In 
stating,  however,  that  the  lines  of  Irish  poetry  rhyme  with 
one  another,  we  should  remark  that  this  practice  is  by  no 
means  universal,  and  that  in  very  many  instances  the  metre 
18  more  akin  to  the  l}Tic  measure  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  than  to  our  modem  rhyme. 

In  the  poetical  productions  of  the  period  antecedent  to  the 
Norman  invasion,  the  best  known,  perhaps,  are  the  scattered 
pieces  which  describe  the  achievements  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Fenian  race,  and  which  suggested  and  supplied  materials  to 
Mr.  Macphcrson  for  his  poems  of  Ossian.     The  authorship 
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of  ours ;  it  seems  most  natural  and  most  consistent,  to  pre* 
serve  to  the  utmost  the  analog  thus  once  given,  and  if  angels 
minister  at  that  altar,  as  priest  or  deacon  does  at  this  (lb. 
viiL  3),  to  make  them  resemble  one  another  in  their  garb  as 
in  their  office.  And,  indeed,  if  in  the  old  law,  heavenly  ap- 
paritions, whether  of  angelic,  or  of  still  higher  nature,  as- 
sumed the  Levitical  attire  (Dan.  x.  5),  we  may  most  justly 
attribute  to  them  now,  that  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  law  of 
Grace.  While  thus  in  Christian  art,  not  merely  what  de- 
pended upon  the  painter's  imagination — beautiful  lineaments, 
and  graceful  movement,  but  that  which  was  conventional  and 
symbolical,  served  to  give  majesty  and  comeliness  to  the  hea- 
venly portion  of  the  scene, — while  we  may  easily  conceive,  how 
every  effi)rt  of  feeling  and  practical  skill  woidd  be  directed 
to  express  becomingly  the  harbinger  of  grace,  the  herald  of 
salvation, — all  this  was  but  subservient  to  a  sublimer  and 
holier  representation  of  her  to  whom  his  errand  was  ad- 
dressed. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  painter,  who  felt  his  subject  as 
the  old  masters  did,  baffled  by  what  remains.  Modem  notions 
would  think  more  of  the  angel,  and  less  of  the  angels'  queen. 
How  beautifully  does  the  tradition,  respecting  the  picture  of 
the  Annunciation,  in  Florence,  contrast  with  this  feeling.  The 
artist  had  completed  the  rest  of  his  task,  had  finished  his 
archangel's  head  with  exquisite  feeling,  had  given  to  it  grace 
and  beauty  more  than  human ;  had  exhausted  all  his  powers, 
and  despaired  of  giving  expression  to  his  conceptions  of  the 
holy  Virgin  whom  the  angel  was  saluting.  He  knew  that 
he  must  surpass  all  that  he  had  done,  and  produce  a  coun- 
tenance more  radiant  with  celestial  charms  than  even  he  had 
given  to  the  angelic  messenger.  In  vain  he  tried  to  reach  the 
type  of  grace  wnich  he  had  framed  in  his  imagination ;  every 
efwrt  seemed  more  abortive,  till  in  sheer  hopelessness  he  gave 
up  the  task,  and  fell,  through  weariness  of  mind,  into  a 
slumber.  But  when  he  awoke,  to  his  amazement  and  delight 
he  found  the  figure  painted,  with  such  dignity  and  beauty, 
and  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  that  no 
human  hand  could  have  achieved  it.  Hence  it  came,  and  has 
continued  to  be  considered  as  an  angel's  work.  Now,  let  the 
reader  think  what  he  pleases  respecting  this  legend,  it  will 
remain  a  faithful  record  of  an  artist's  feelings,  at  a  time  when 
art  was  the  handmaid  of  religion.  It  will  show  how  pure, 
how  sublime  was  the  conception  which  his  mind  could  form 
of  that  virtue  which  the  angelic  salutation  set  forth,  "  Hail ! 
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passed,  or  even  equalled ;  and  there  is  throughout  an  earnest 
religious  spirit  which  is  no  less  in  harmony  with  the  subject, 
than  it  is  creditable  to  the  writer.*  Very  little  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  publication  of  these  poems.  Mr.  Hardiman  is 
almost  the  only  one  who  has  seriously  attempted  to  introduce 
his  countrymen  to  the  beauties  of  tneir  national  minstrelsy. 
And  to  very  many  of  them,  even  at  present,  little  except  the 
name  is  known  of  that  which  at  one  period  constituted  so 
powerful  an  element  in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland. 

How  susceptible  the  Irish  have  been,  in  every  period  of 
their  history,  to  the  charms  of  music  and  of  song,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  number  and  influence  of  their  bards.  From 
the  first  dawn  of  knowledge  in  Ireland,  we  find  them  con- 
stituting a  distinct  and  numerous  class  of  the  community. 
Favoured  with  exclusive  privileges,  prepared  by  a  suitable 
education,  and  known  by  a  peculiar  dress,  they  were  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  duty  of  chronicling  and  commemorating 
the  achievements  of  past  times,  for  the  instruction  and  imi- 
tation of  posterity.  The  monarch  who  assembled  his  tribu- 
tary dependants  upon  the  plains  of  Meath,  and  the  provincial 
chieftain  who  led  his  followers  to  the  fight,  had  each  his 
minstrel  to  record  his  actions,  and  to  stimulate  his  ardour 
for  the  combat.  Nor  was  the  field  of  battle  the  only  theatre 
whereon  to  display  the  power  of  his  art :  the  softer  passions 
were  also  to  acknowledge  his  mastery.  He  that  struck  the 
hurried  notes  of  war  with  blood-stained  hands,  to  kindle  into 
flame  the  hearts  of  armed  men,  had  other  and  softer  duties 
to  fulfil ;  and  the  festive  board,  and  the  nuptial  hall,  and 
the  sacred  woodland  glade,  whore  crowds  were  wont  to  con- 
gregate on  some  appointed  holiday,  were  also  to  hear  the 
melting  sounds  of  joy  and  tenderness  that  issued  from  his 
tongue  and  harp.  The  hill  of  Tara,  where  now  no  sound  is 
heard  but  the  whistle  of  some  lazy  sheepboy,  is  said  by  some 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  harmony  that  once  filled 
its  kingly  dwellings,  of  "  harpers,  harping  upon  their  harps.^ 
Music  also  entered  into  the  deliberation,  as  it  attended  the 
execution,  of  all  measures  of  civil  policy,  as  well  as  of  religion* 
It  was  heard  not  only  in  the  council  of  the  princes,  but  in 
^he  national  gathering  of  the  tribes  at  the  games  of  Tailtin. 
During  the  struggle  of  the  Irish  septs  with  the  encroach- 
ments of  English  domination,  their  influence  was  often  and 
bitterly  felt  by  the  lords  and  settlers  of  the  pale  ;  for,  wher- 
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that  proceed  from  his  lips,  the  gracious  salutation  of  her 
« full  of  Grace.'' 

But  it  is  time  that  we  recall  ourselves  and  our  readers,  from 
what  may  seem  to  be  a  wandering  from  our  subject.  We 
have  wished  to  show  how  truly  the  Mystery  selected  for  a 
triple  daily  commemoration  in  the  Church,  is  the  "  Mystery 
of  Grace,"  in  all  its  forms :  how  it  seems  to  combine,  more 
than  any  other,  earthly  comeliness,  spiritual  beauty,  divine 
excellence;  to  blend  together  the  human  and  the  angelic, 
and  make  a  scene  which  heaven  and  earth  may  equally  claim, 
yea,  deem  worth  contending  for :  wherein  every  hue  and 
shape,  every  sound  and  accent,  every  thought  and  feeling, 
melts  harmoniously  into  a  calm  but  living  picture  of  the 
imagination,  on  which  the  mind  dwells  longingly,  and  seems 
to  say :  "  Borate  coeli  desuper,  et  nubes  pluant  justum."  For 
whatever  of  grace  is  visible  or  sensible,  seems,  and  is,  but  as 
nothing,  compared  with  that  which  is  inward  and  hidden, — 
with  that  dew  of  heaven,  which  comes  "like  rain  upon  the 
fleece,"  tempering  the  breast  that  clothed  in  humanity  the 
eternal  Word,  with  grace  without  paragon  or  parallel,  un- 
limited, unfathomable.  So  that,  well  may  the  Church,  after 
having  made  us  pass  a  few  moments  in  lively  meditation 
each  day,  on  so  gracious  a  Mystery,  rehearsing  minutely  its 
three  stages  of  angelic  salutation,  of  virginal  consent,  and  of 
Divine  operation,  conclude  by  the  prayer,  "  Gratiam  Tuam, 
quaesumus  Domine,  mentibus  nostris  infunde." 

Well  might  the  Angelus-bell  have  inscribed  upon  it, — 
**  Vespere,  et  mane,  et  meridie,  clamabo  et  annuntiaho.^  (Ps. 
liv.  18.)  "  At  evening,  mom,  and  noon,  I  will  call  out,  and 
give  the  angelic  annunciation.'''*  For  this  is  truly  the  order 
of  the  ecclesiastical  day ;  and,  in  southern  countries  of  more 
Catholic  atmosphere,  of  the  civil.  With  first  Vespers  comes 
in  the  festival ;  and  the  Ave  Maria,  with  its  clattering  peal, 
rings  in  the  new  day.  We  own  we  like  it.  We  love  not 
the  old  day  to  slip  away  from  us,  and  the  new  one  to  steal  in, 
"  like  a  thief  in  the  night,"  upon  our  unconscious  being,  at 
the  hour  when  ghosts  walk,  without  power  to  guard  our- 
selves "  a  negotio  perambulante  in  tenebris  f '  and  when 
nature,  abroad  and  within  us,  most  awfully  personates  death. 
We  like  the  day  to  die  even  as  a  good  Christian  would  wish, 
with  a  heaven  of  mild  splendour  above,  enriched  in  hue  as  its 
close  approaches ;  with  golden  visions  and  loved  shapes,  how- 
ever fantastically,  floating  in  clouds  aroimd :  with  whis})ered 
prayer,  and  a  cheering  passing-bell,  and  the  comfort,  that 
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moving  towards  the  plain  rustic  chapel.  You  must  hear  the 
burning  words  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  him  who  comes 
there  to  pray  and  officiate  for  his  people,  and  to  speak  to 
them  his  words  of  peace  and  consolation  in  music  sweeter 
and  softer  than  ever  charmed  the  ears  of  Athens  or  of 
Biome.  His  meaning  you  may  not  understand,  and  the 
precise  purport  of  his  words  may  be  a  mystery  to  you,  but 
you  will  see  their  power  in  the  moistened  eye,  the  listening 
ear,  the  attitude  of  anxious  expectancy.  You  will  perceive 
the  silence  unbroken  by  a  whisper,  which  proclaims  how 
powerfully  the  language  of  their  pastor  can  keep  their  souls 
enthralled.  Or  you  must  go  into  the  rude  and  homely  cot- 
tage, when  the  peasant  and  his  children  gather  round  some 
wandering  story-teller,  the  last  expiring  representative  of 
their  country's  bards,  who  repays  their  poor  but  generous 
hospitality,  with  some  legend  of  Ossian  or  Fingal.  It  is 
there  you  will  find  how  rich  and  musical,  and  copious  and  ex- 
pressive, and  replete  with  kindling  power,  is  that  old  Celtic 
tongue,  which  for  more  than  three- thousand  years  has  been 
spoken  in  their  native  land.  Besides  the  variety  and 
softness  of  its  sounds,  it  is  eminently  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  poetical  composition,  by  the  flexibility  of  its  structure  and 
terminations,  each  change  of  which  is  expressive  of  some 
new  idea  or  quality  superadded  to  the  original  word.  Wo 
believe  that  it  possesses  this  property  in  a  greater  degree 
than  most  other  European  languages,  whether  ancient  or 
modern.  To  an  improvisatore,  it  would  be  invaluable,  yet 
this  very  quality  may  in  some  instances  have  operated  injuri- 
ously to  the  higher  objects  of  poetical  composition,  by  tho 
temptation  it  held  out  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  mistake 
the  true  spirit  of  poetry  for  the  material  frame-work  in  whioh 
it  is,  or  should  be  enshrined.  And  poets  of  the  "  Stans  pede 
in  uno  "  class  were  not  confined  to  the  time  of  Horace,  nor 
to  the  precincts  of  Rome. 

But  neither  the  excellence  of  its  poetical  as  well  as  it8 
other  literature,  nor  the  sweetness  of  its  language,  could 
save  Ireland  from  the  fate  of  the  vanquished.  The  one 
began  to  be  neglected,  the  other  to  get  into  disuse.  We 
have  only  to  look  over  the  list  of  tho  unpublished  works  that 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  time,  and  wliich  are  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  to  sec  how  great  a  loss  our  litera- 
ture has  sustained  ;  and  that  if  persons  still  ask  what  is 
there  to  be  read  in  the  Irish,  it  is  only  because  the  Irish  has 
been  denied  the  publicity  which  others,  more  favoured,  have 
obtained.     Its  treasures  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  mu- 
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and  there  shall  be  the  puny  occupant  of  the  quaint  small 
turret  over  the  cell  or  chantry,  that  jerks  himself  to  and  fro 
most  briskly,  and  talks  most  volubly  to  every  passer  by. 
And  if  their  chimes  combine  not  in  harmony,  their  meaning 
will  join  in  holy  accord,  and  their  mingled  music  will  echo 
in  the  depth  of  every  Catholic  heart;  and  the  murmured 
prayer  will  swell  from  many  lips  and  rise  to  heaven  on  the 
choral  peaL 

But  must  we  wait  for  the  day  ?  Why  not  make  a  begin- 
ning ?  In  the  first  place,  whenever  there  is  a  bell  on  a 
church  or  a  chapel,  surely  it  fulfils  not  its  oflSce,  if  it  remain 
silent  at  those  stated  hours  of  common  devotion.  Let  us 
ring  boldly,  in  spite  of  ignorant  inquiries  at  first ;  they  will 
lead  to  knowledge.  Let  the  congregation  be  taught  to  un- 
derstand its  summons  and  reply  to  them :  and  first  a  few, 
and  then  many,  will  join  in  the  delightful  prayer  which  it 
suggests.  Secondly,  where  this  appurtenance  of  a  church  is 
wanted,  let  it  be  procured  as  speedily  as  may  be,  and  as 
tuneful  as  possible,  and  let  the  Bishop — for  he  alone  can  do 
it — ^be  prayed  to  hallow  and  anoint  it,  and  then  let  it  be 
hung  up  in  its  watch-tower  to  ward  off  evil  by  its  holy 
warnings.  But  thirdly,  why  not  go  somewhat  further? 
There  are  many  houses  and  families  wherein  common  duties 
are  regulated,  as  in  communities,  by  sound  of  bell.  Why 
should  not  a  voice  be  given  to  this  domestic  herald  for 
better  purposes  ?  Why  may  not  the  sound  of  the  bell,  at 
stated  times,  invite  to  spiritual  as  well  as  to  corporal  re- 
freshment; and  at  its  sound  the  pen  might  stop,  and  the 
piano-forte  pause,  and  the  needle  be  laid  down,  while  all  the 
family  unite  in  the  Angelus ;  and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
more  homely  duties  have  a  momentary  respite,  to  blend  the 
functions  of  Mary  with  those  of  Martha  ?  Enough,  however : 
we  have  thrown  out  the  suggestion,  and  we  shall  not  despair 
of  seeing  it  cheerfully  adopted. 

We  have  had  so  much  to  say  of  the  bell  and  its  ofiice,  that 
other  holy  rites  connected  with  it  come  to  our  thoughts.  It 
is  like  passing  from  light  to  shade,  to  pass  from  the  Angelus 
peal  to  the  funeral  tolL  Nor  are  we  sure  that  our  readers 
will  be  inclined  to  admit  a  classification,  which  places  among 
"  minor  rites  and  ceremonies,'^  the  solemn  function  whereby 
the  Church  commits  to  their  last  home  the  remains  of  her 
children.  Our  reason  for  doing  so  is,  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  sacramental  or  liturgical  order;  but  may  we  not 
assign  another  very  good  reason  for  such  an  arrangement — 
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^V  do  we  not  treat  it  in  England  as  a  rite  of  very  minor^ 
^H  cliaractor?  Nothiug  iu  fact  seems  to  ub  more  fraught  wid 
^f  reproacli  tlian  thia  circumstance.  There  is  hardly  a  point  o" 
which  the  feelings  of  our  people  want  Catholicizing  more  thi 
on  thia.  Of  the  thousands  that  die,  how  many  ever  han 
Catholic  burial— in  other  words  Christian  burial?  Ha^ 
many  obtain  even  the  poor  substitute  of  a  domestic  funera 
where  a  few  gniiiis  of  blessed  earth  are  cast  into  the  shrouc 
instead  of  the  whole  corpse  being  embalmed  in  the  claj^ 
which   the   first  solemn   consecration,   and   the   continuoui 

>  blessings  of  ages  have  made  a  fitting  seed-bed  of  the  rest 
rection  ?  And  of  those  that  are  anxious,  or  whose  friend(j 
are  anxious,  that  they  should  have  a  good  funeral,  how  conk 
paratively  small  is  the  number  who  arc  mainly  soliciti 
about  its  religious  character  ?  How  few  seem  to  care  wIm 
ther  priest  or  parson  reads  a  funeral  service  over  them,  i 
that  the  thing  is  respectable  ?     How  few  make  choice  of  p" 

(through  consideration  of  holiness?  How  few  trouble  tn* 
selves  about  the  suffrage  of  their  souls  after  death  ? 
We  ask  these  questions  of  course  entirely  with  referenoQ  1 
to  England.  In  Ireland  it  is  very  different  We  knOfirJ 
nothing  more  touching  than  the  jiiety  of  the  poor  Irish  fcffl 
their  dead,  and  their  tniditionary  clinging  to  the  sacred  p'  *'  _ 
of  rest  of  their  ancestors.  It  may  be  true  that  there  havt 
been  abuses,  which  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  has  now  pretty  well 
extirpated,  in  their  wakes ;  there  may  nave  been  occasionally 
tumultuous  scenes  of  rarty  conflicts  at  burials,  which  afford 
good  materials  for  writers  of  Irish  romances,  fonder  of  the 
frailties,  than  of  the  virtues,  of  men.  But  the  long  and 
silent  train  that  will  for  miles  follow  the  bier,  and  join  in 
carrying  it,  despite  of  modern  churchyard  and  cemetery 
tempting  on  the  wny,  to  the  ruins  of  some  abbey-church, 
or  the  green  mound  on  the  site  of  an  old  chapel,  the  re- 
spectful demeanour  of  every  passer  by,  the  carelessness  about 
manner  compared  with  the  solicitude  about  place,  the  true 
Catholic  simplicity  of  the  tomb-stone  inscnptions  (still  ever 
running  in  the  old  form,  "Pray  for  the  eonl  of  A.  B,")  the 
care  for  a  full  office,  and  a  "  month's  mind,"  and  an  anni- 
rersary  on  the  part  of  the  survivors, — these  are  evidences  of  a 
Catholic  land,  edifying  and  consoling.  But  in  England  it  is 
far  otherwise  ;  the  funeral  arrangements  arc  left  to  the 
barbarism  of  an  undertaker,  who  generally  feela  about  the 
dead  as  a  salesman  does  about  a  beast,  valuing  him  by  what 
he  can  make  of  him  *,  whose  sole  notions  of  propriety  consist 
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in  the  frippery  and  trappings  of  mouming-eoach  and  hearse, 
in  plumes  and  scarfs^  and  i(ue  pomp,  and  hollow  parade,  never 
more  disgusting  than  then ;  and  whose  idea  of  Catholic  pecu- 
liarities extends  not  beyond  the  hideous  pewter  crucifix  or 
the  portentous  mitre,  like  a  pair  of  shears,  that  he  displays 
in  his  window.  Talk  to  him  of  the  holy-water  vat  and 
sprinkler,  of  the  processional  cross  and  candlesticks,  of 
the  thurible  and  incense,  all  prescribed  by  the  Catholic 
ritual,  and  tell  him  these  must  be  prepared,  and  he  will  think 
that  you  rave,  or  at  least  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  But 
of  gloves,  and  scarfs,  and  hatbands,  and  hoods,  in  which  he 
places  all  the  sanctity  of  burial,  he  knoweth  all  the  mys- 
teries, i.  e.  the  profits.  In  other  words,  we  have  learnt  from 
our  Protestant  neighbours  to  treat  a  funeral  as  a  civil  cere- 
mony,— as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  bodies  of  our  friends,  not 
as  a  refreshment  to  their  souls.  Were  the  money  which  is 
thus  foolishly  thrown  away,  put  by  (as  has  been  lately  and 
we  think  most  wisely  suggested),  and  applied  to  religious 
purposes,  a  fund  would  be  formea  of  considerable  amount,  in 
a  very  short  time.  Let  the  poor  of  Christ  bear  the  rich  man 
to  his  tomb,  and  bless  his  memory  for  the  bountiful  alms, 
which,  to  be  such,  need  not  be  a  ty the  of  what  would  go  into 
the  vampire  hands  of  profane  and  scoffing  mutes.  Let  the 
humble  beadsman,  in  his  gild  apparel,  drop  his  prayer  into 
the  open  tomb,  aye  and  with  it  a  tear  of  sincere  sorrow  and 
love,  for  the  dole  that  is  dispensed  to  him  and  his  family. 
Let  the  brotherhood,  in  which  he  was  enrolled,  meet  at 
evening  to  chaunt  their  vespers  and  their  matins ;  and  on  the 
morrow,  return  to  attend  and  sing  the  solemn  mass,  and  then, 
with  torch  in  hand,  stand  round  the  bier  while  the  sublime 
absolutions  are  chaunted,  and  follow  the  remains  to  the  grave. 
Let  this,  we  say,  be  done,  but  all  done  as  it  should  be,  with  the 
genuine  pathos  of  a  Catholic  ceremonial,  and  we  are  sure  the 
living  would  profit  by  it  as  well  as  the  dead,  for  whose  benefit 
the  rite  is  mainly  intended. 

For  now  this  brings  us  to  our  point  Very  few  Catholics 
know  what  the  burial  service  of  the  Church  is,  and  conse- 
quently set  a  proper  value  on  it.  We  trust  that  when  "  the 
Roman  Pontifical  for  the  use  of  the  Laity"  shall  have  been 
published,  we  shall  see  it  succeeded  by  a  Ritual  of  the  same 
form :  and  thus  we  may  hope  to  see  our  people  gradually 
familiarized  with  this  and  other  beautiful  offices.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  burial-ser- 
vice is  very  striking  in  this  respect:  that  the  former  is  truly 
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a  great  and  sublune  comprchenaion  of  the  terrore  and  \ 
hopes  of  the  Christian's  deatli  and  appearance  before  1 
Judge ;  the  latter  is  bat  an  instruction  and  a.  consolation  ftajj 
survivors :  the  one  is  full  of  deep  and  earnest  pathos, 
other  is  but  a  formal  lesson,  which  no  doubt  is  very  impre 
sivc  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  recited :  tJ 
one  transports  the  thoughts  and  feelings  beyond  the  grave 
fixes  them  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  and  bears  them  up  tftfl 
a  corresponding  pitch ;  while  the  other  keeps  us  standing  staflj] 
iu  this  world,  looking  as  spectators  at,  and  taking  hope  from))  J 
another's  fate.  The  one,  moreover,  verifies  the  communitHi  ^ 
of  saints,  practically  establishing  interchange  of  holy  ofBoi 
between  the  living  and  the  departed :  the  other  pretends  isfl 
do  nothing  for  them  that  sleep,  but  only  turns  the  thoughts 
to  those  on  earth.  How  sublime  the  opening  of  the  Office 
for  the  Dead,  "  Kegem  cui  omnia  vivunt,  venite  adoremua!" 
How  appropriate  the  choice  of  the  Psalms,  and  how  happy 
their  antiphona  1  How  touching  the  lessons  from  Job,  which, 
while  they  deacribe  the  sad  condition  of  humanity,  its  pains 
and  trials,  comfort  us  for  those  who  have  escaped  them,  and 
make  ua  long  to  be  dissolved  and  to  bo  with  them  in  Christ! 
How  beautifully  too  the  lauds  themselves  seem  to  have  their 
naturally  cheeriul  tone  veiled  over  with  a  Beriousness  which 
tempers  them  to  that  just  medium  of  Catliotie  feeling,  diatant 
equally  from  melancholy  and  from  exultation  I  AVe  rejoice 
in  them,  but  it  is  with  a  calm  and  sober  joy.  And  passing 
over  tliat  more  imiKirtant  and  moat  sacred  portion  of  a  com- 
plete funeral  service,  the  Mass  of  Hequiem,  with  ita  sublime 
BUs  Iree,  and  ita  appropriate  suppressions  and  modifications 
80  suitable  to  the  occasion,  how  much  more  capable  of  in- 
spiring comfort  and  hope  is  tie  hymnal  expression  of  these 
feelinga  in  the  Catholic  form,  than  the  sententious  and 
didactic  manner  in  which  the  Anglican  attempts  to  do  it. 
VVhen  the  corpse  is  borne  into  the  church,  how  encoun^lng 
the  fiong  wlierewith  it  is  greeted,  "  Subvenite  Sancti  Dei, 
occurrite  Angeli  Domini,  suacipientea  animam  ejus ;  offer- 
entes  earn  in  cnnspectu  Altiesinn.  Suscipiat  te  Christua  qui 
vocavitte;  et  in  sinum  Abraba:  Angeli  deducant  te!"  Or 
again,  aa  the  body  is  borne  to  the  grave:  "In  Paradiaum 
deducant  te  Angeli ;  in  tuo  adventu  suscipiant  te  Martyrea, 
et  perducant  te  in  civitateui  aanctiun  Jerusalem  1  Chorus 
angelorum  tc  suscipiat,  et  cum  Lazaro  quondam  ])aupere 
eternam  habeas  requiem!"  One  would  uniigine  auch  anthems 
iiiUBt  have  pealed  through  the  catacombs,  when  the  eacred 
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remains  of  martyrs  and  confessors  were  borne  along  them 
towards  their  tombs :  so  fully  impressed  do  they  seem  with 
consciousness  of  real  sympathy  between  the  earthly,  and  the 
heavenly,  and  the  suffering  Church.  But  of  the  Catholic 
service,  the  true  advantage  and  recommendation  to  the  be- 
liever are,  that  it  contains  the  intercession  of  the  Church  for 
him,  prayers  poured  forth  in  her  name  on  behalf  of  his  soul : 
whereas,  if  he  permit  the  Protestant  service  to  be  performed 
over  him,  (at  least  by  choice),  it  is,  in  truth,  a  heretical 
piece  of  worship  to  which  he  makes  himself  a  party,  and  at 
best  a  mark  of  civility  to  his  coffin  paid  by  a  gentleman  in  a 
surplice.  The  latter  is  certainly  useless, — but  what  is  the 
former?  We  do  not  see  how  a  Catholic  can  seriously  and 
conscientiously  make  up  his  mind  to  this  unorthodox  minis- 
tration. We  cannot  measure  the  exceeding  tenuity  of  his 
Catholicity,  if  on  his  death-bed  he  looks  back  with  sorrow 
on  a  past  life,  the  irregularities  of  which  he  feels  are  far 
from  atoned  for,  the  duties  whereof  he  knows  have  been 
but  most  imperfectly  discharged,  the  hay  and  stubble  of 
which  he  sees  must  burn  awfully  before  the  gold  and  silver 
can  issue  annealed  from  the  furnace ;  and  then  coolly  orders, 
that,  after  his  death,  his  body  may  be  laid  in  some  pictu- 
resque cemetery  or  some  newly  built  vault,  by  hands  "  which 
drop  not  myrrh"  that  is  expiation,  into  his  tomb,  and  by  an 
office  in  which  certainly  God  and  his  holy  Angels  can  nave 
no  part.  We  cannot  understand  a  belief  in,  and  a  wholesome 
fear  of,  the  scouring,  searching  flames  of  God's  purifying 
crucible,  compatible  with  the  cold  indifference  respecting  au 
that  the  Church  teaches  may  send  dew  to  temper  its  scorch- 
ing heat.  But  the  true  Catholic  must  wish  even  after  death, 
as  in  life,  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ  He  wishes  to  see 
his  last  hours  surrounded  and  defended  by  her  holy  succours, 
by  the  prayers  of  her  ministers,  by  the  intercessions  of  her 
faithful ;  and,  when  his  soul  is  gone  to  the  bosom  ,of  its  Crea- 
tor, would  fain  have  even  the  clay  which  the  Waters  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  have  purified,  the  Chrism  of  Salvation  conse- 
crated, and  the  Bread  of  Life  nourished,  in  custody  of  her  who 
has  lovingly  cared  for  him  when  one  of  her  earthly  children. 
He  can  understand  the  difference  between  the  two  faiths, — the 
real  and  the  pretended  mother, — when  the  one  sums  up  its  last 
office  by  the  warrant-like  declaration:  "Forasmuch  as  it  hath 
pleased  Almighty  God  of  his  great  mercy  to  take  unto  Him- 
self the  soul  of  our  dear  brother  here  departed,  we  therefore 
commit  his  body  to  the  ground:  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
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a^efl,  duet  to  dust,"  &c. :  and  the  other  be^  of  God  to  deputi^^^H 
one  of  Uia  holy  Angeb  to  guard  over  the  tomb,  and  ^ee^^^^H 
custody  over  its  hallowed  deposit  (in  beautiful  allusion  to  oQ^^^H 
Blessed  Redeemer's  resurrection),  and  to  pi'eserve  its  du^^^^H 
JTom  profanation  and  insult.  ^^^H 

It  is  this  Catholic  feeling  which  has  ever  inspired  the  tm^^^H 
aon  of  the  Church  with  a  feehng  at  variance  with  stoicsj^^^H 
indifiereace  as  to  place  of  sepulture.     It  was  the  desire  of  tll^^^^l 
ancients  to  be  placed  in  death  near  the  tombs  of  martyi^^^H 
whom  they  had  honoured  in  life ;  and  our  Anglo-Saxon  kino^^^H 
more  than  others,  seemed  glad  to  prepare  for  themselves  th^^^^l 
enjoyment  of  a  spectacle  which  St.  John  Chrysoatom  describo^^^H 
in  such  glowing  colours, — the  rising  of  the  glorious  Aposth^^^^l 
SS.   Peter  and  Paul  from  their  tomb  on  the  last  day :  bj^^^H 
choosing  for  their  burial-place  the  porch  of  their  Baeilica.    ]^^^H 
woidd  seem  to  them  as  if  some  protection  would  be  grantf^^^^l 
them  at  that  terrible  moment,  by  the  holy  sharers  of  the  COB^^^^I 
mou  cemetery,  and  as  if  the  sacred  relics  of  those  who  coui^^^^l 
raise  the  dead  to  life  would  communicate  the  virtue  of^^^^H 
happy  resurrection  to  the  baser  dust  that  reposed  be«d^^^^| 
them.     But  how  alien  from  such  feelings  would  the  modoiq^^^l 
cemetery  system  have  a[ipeared,  under  which  a  motley  bei^|^^^| 
of  persons,  bound  by  no  conuuou  tie  of  religious  belief,  u4y^^H 
thrown  together, — Christian  and  infidel,  adorer  and  scoffer  wj^l 
the  same  God,  worshipper  and  hater  of  the  same  altar !     How 
utterly  dead  the  convictions,  how  extinct  the  faith,  that  feels 
no  shudder  at  beine  thua  laid,  aa  if  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
niott  of  the  faithful  by  death,  caring  not  for  the  prayer  that 
might  be  uttered  in  the  Catholic  church-yard  over  the  graves 
of  the  sleepers  there,  or  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  hallowed 
water  on  the  sod  from  priestly  hand;  but  only  dcrarous  that 
the  pyramid  or  obelisk  over,  and  the  neatness  of  the  shrubs 
around,  our  tomb,  should  attract  the  notice  of  the  loungers 
who  go  to  walk  in  the  pleasant  cemetery  I     There  is  nothing 
more  wanted,  especially  in  or  near  large  towns,  than  provision 
for  Catholic  burial.     The  late  investigations  into  this  matter 
have  shown,  that  we  are  the  worst  provided  of  any  religious 
body  in  England  with  space  for  fitting  interment:  and  yet 
we  must  U]iou  principle  be  the  people  who,  of  all  others, 
attach  meaning,  value,  and  spirituiu  advantage  to  the  place  of 
sepulture.     It  seems,  therefore,  a  positive  duty  to  turn  our  i 

H       thoughts  seriously  to  this  matter.  ^^J 

^k         A  variety  of  topics  crowd  themselves  upon  us,  well  wortl^f^^^^f 
^1     of  being  explained  or  illustrated.     We  should  like  much  t^^^H 
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speak,  for  instance,  on  the  little  work  at  the  head  of  our 
article — the  Itinerarium  Clericorium — a  beautiful  little  oflSce 
for  a  journey,  prescribed  to  clerks,  but  not  less  appropriate 
for  laymen ;  or  of  the  recommendation  of  a  departing  soul,  a 
prayer  of  exquisite  beauty  as  well  as  of  touching  sublimity : 
or,  again,  of  the  many  blessings,  of  a  house,  or  food,  or  fields, 
or  of  water.     To  these  we  might  add  many  others,  littlQ 
known  and  less  practised,  but  well  worthy  of  being  both. 
But  while  want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  over  them,  we 
do  not  like  leaving  our  subject,  without  a  few  words  on  one 
rite,  for  we  know  not  how  else  to  call  it,  though  a  silent  one, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  perpetual  one.     Our  readers  will 
hardly  guess  what  we  mean;  but  we  allude  to  the  truly 
Catholic  and  sound  pra9tice  of  ever  keeping  a  lamp  lighted 
before  the  adorable  Sacrament.     Into  the  doctrine  on  this 
subject  we  are  not  going  now  to  enter.     We  will  content 
ourselves  with  saying,  that  whoever  will  look  into  this  part 
of  the  matter,  may  be  not  a  little  startled  by  the  strong  and 
repeated  decrees,  which  make  it  clearly  matter,  not  of  choice, 
but  of  absolute  obligation,  to  keep  a  lamp  burning,  day  and 
night,  before  the  place  where  the  blessed  Eucharist  is  re- 
served.    How  far  absolute  inability  to  comply  with  these 
orders  may  excuse  from  their  observance,  without  positive 
iiispensationy  it  is  not  for  us  to  enquire ;  but  of  this  we  feel 
sure,  that  nothing  short  of  such  a  distressing  motive  can  or 
ought.     The  pressure  of  persecution  may  suspend  general 
laws ;  and  an  understanding,  explicit  or  tacit  to  that  effect, 
will  alwavs  exist  where  it  is  found.     But  the  Church  is 
endued  with  wonderful  elasticity ;  and  upon  removal  of  pres- 
sure, however  severe,  and  however  prolonged,  strives  and 
struggles  to  regain  her  former  position  and  bearing.     When, 
therefore,  we  have  felt  or  held  ourselves  excused,  on  the 
ground  of  danger,  from  observing  certain  matters  of  disci- 
pline, such  as  we  are  treating  of,  it  seems  to  become  a  serious 
subject  of  enquiry,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  whether  or  no 
the  time  is  come  for  resuming  the  exacter  observance  of  what 
has  been  suspended.     Nor  can  the  solution  be  very  difficult ; 
for  it  consists  in  ascertaining,  whether  or  no  the  causes  have 
ceased  which  formed  the  excuse.     Thus — we  have  not  held 
ourselves  bou^d,  for  three  centuries,  to  keep  a  lamp  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  because  this  would  have  only  pointed 
it  out,  and  betrayed  it,  to  sacrilegious  foes,  and  brought 
death  on  its  ministers  and  ruin  on  their  harbourers.     If  so,  is 
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this  the  case  now?  Will  any  pureuivant  or  tipetafT  be 
guided,  by  the  holy  lamp  before  the  altar,  to  accuse  aa  of 
treason  or  felooyf  or  to  seize  and  profane  the  treasure  which 
it  honours?  Nay,  will  even  a  thief  be  thereby  tempted ? 
We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  a  light  has  proved  a 
protection  from  sacrilegious  rapine.  If  then  the  pleas  for 
exemption  have  ceased,  why  has  not  the  cscmption? 

"  Decause  we  are  too  poor  to  maintain  so  heavy  an  expense." 
Our  first  inquiry,  upon  hearing  such  a  plea,  naturally  is, 
have  you  really,  and  with  practical  views,  calculated  the  ex- 
pense of  Buch  an  appurtenance  of  Catholic  worship  ?  Are 
you  aware  that  a  few  shillings  a  year  would  defray  it? 
Wc  believe  there  is  great  error  prevalent  in  this  matter,  and 
that  in  truth  there  are  not  many  places  in  England,  where,  if 
the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  discipline  were  infused, 
means  could  not  be  found  to  observe  it.  It  is,  in  litct,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  symbolisms  in  the  Church,  This  light, 
ever  burning — burning  through  the  darkness,  the  silence,  and 
the  solitude,  of  night;  burning  in  the  glare  of  the  most  sunny 
day,  in  the  most  crowded  service,  moat  aptly  represents  the 
unceasing  homage  wherewith  the  Lord  of  Glory  should  be 
greeted  m  that,  Hb  dwelling, — that  untiring,  unftuUng, 
worship  which  the  heart  should  pay  Him  for  *'a  mercy,  wliich 
cndureth  for  ever."  That  watchful  lamp  seems  to  do  our 
duty,  and  represent  our  afiectlons,  ever  glowing,  ever  bright 
in  cheerful  devotion.  It  is  symbolical  too  of  the  ever  wake- 
ful homage  of  the  celestial  host,  who,  with  unclosing  eye  and 
restless  tongue,  watch  and  give  priuse  before  the  shrine,  as 
before  the  throne,  of  the  Lamb.  And  it  forms,  moreover,  & 
just  analogy  with  the  enjoined  mark  of  respect  in  the  old 
law,  wliere  the  golden  candlestick  was  commanded  ever  to 
burn  before  the  entrance  of  tlie  Holy  of  Holies.  These 
reflections  open  to  our  minds  a  long  train  of  thoughts  in 
which  we  would  gladly  indulge.  To  do  them  justice,  we 
should  have  to  go  into  a  subject  very  agreeable  to  us,  but 
requiring  some  development, — the  symbolism  of  Catholic 
worsJiip  in  general,  and  of  sacramental  actions  in  particular. 
'WLile  there  is  much  attention  now  turned  to  the  symbolical 
arrangement  of  churches,  and  to  the  symbolical  forms  of  their 
ornaments,  there  is,  we  apprehend,  some  danger  of  over- 
looking the  far  deeper  myaticbra  of  functions,  ceremonies, 
and  emfJler  rites.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  proofs  in  '"^'" 
writings  of  some  late  revivers  of  this  species  of  lore,  j 
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glicans,  who  seem  to  think  that  they  have  made  wonderful 
discoveries  in  the  symbolism  of  architecture,  but  who  fall 
lamentably  short  of  the  real  depth  of  mystic  knowledge. 

For  the  present,  we  will  take  leave  of  our  subject,  strongly 
recommending  attention  to  the  last  topic  on  which  we  have 
touched ;  and  hoping  that  before  long  the  piety  of  the  people 
will  not  allow  the  reservation  of  the  most  holy  Eucharist  to 
be  less  honoured  than  it  deserves,  but  will  provide  for  every 
place  where  it  is  permitted,  the  most  appropriate,  significant, 
and  beautiful  mark  of  devotion  and  love,  the  lamp  imextin- 
guished  in  the  sanctuary,  the  characteristic  of  the  Catholic 
altar,  the  emblem  of  the  day-star  that  sets  not  ever — "ille 
inquam  Lucifer  qui  nescit  occasum." 


Art.  X. — Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  facts  relating  to  the  Ordnance  Memoir  of  Ireland. 
Together  with  the  Minutes  ofEvidencCy  Appendix^  and  Index, 
presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  by  order  of  her  Majesty. 

WE  regret  that  for  the  present,  we  can  devote  only  a 
few  pages  to  the  Ordnance  Memoir.  It  has  of  late 
been  frequently  brought  before  the  Irish  public,  and  its 
national  importance  admitted  by  all  parties.  So  cordial, 
indeed,  and  universal  are  those  joint  recommendations,  so 
strong  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  grounded,  and  so  con- 
temptuous, not  to  say  treacherous,  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  treated  by  government,  that  in  any  country  where 
party  had  not  stifled  even  that  modest  patriotism  which  binds 
men  to  their  country  for  their  own  sakes,  the  suspension  of 
the  Memoir  might  lead  to  a  lasting  coalition  of  parties  for  the 
national  good.  Some  persons  hope  for  this  coalition — we 
pray  for  it. 

On  the  19  th  of  June  1843,  a  meeting  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  connected  with  Ireland,  was  held  at  the  house  of 
the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  Resolutions  were  drawn  up  to 
the  effect,  that — "  The  first  volume  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Memoir  was  published  by  government  in  1837 — that  materials 
were  then  in  process  of  collection,  comprising  natural  history, 
geology,  statistics,  topographical  history,  and  local  anti- 
quities, to  be  published  m  similar  memoirs,  illustrating  all 
Ireland  on  the  basis  of  the  ordnance  maps — ^that  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  public,  this  work  had  been  totally  sus- 
pended, and  then  resumed  in  the  geological  branch  only — 
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finally,  that  it  was  of  great  public  importance  and  interest 
that  the  work  should  now  he  resumed  and  completed,  on  the 
Eatne  plan  as  the  volume  already  published.     These  resolu- 
tions were  respectftilly,  but  strongly,  urged  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  Her  Majesty's  government,    by  a  deputation  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.     A   communication  flubstantially 
the  same   had    been   already   made  to  the   lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  by  the  Royal  Insh  Academy.      Sir  Robert  Peel  _ 
accordingly  appointed  a  commission — Mr.  Young,  Capt.  Bol*-] 
dero,  and  Lord  Adare — to  incj^nire  into  the  facts  relating  to 
theMemoir,  and  to  refKirt  the  result  of  their  inquiry;  "together 
with  such  observations  and  snggestions  as  may  appear  to 
them  deserving  of  the  considemtion  of  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment."    Even  from  a  minister  not  distinguished  ior  habitue* 
caution  and  reserve,  these  words  wonld  seem  to  promise  i 
execution  of  the  commissioners'  plans.     Such,  however,  i 
appears,  was  not  the  fact 

The  best  use  we  can  make  of  our  limited  space  ii 
fiue  ourselves  to  the  historical  and  topographical  brancbetri 
They  are  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader.     The  mate-] 
rials  collected   are  also   more  copious,  and  extend  over  * 
greater  space ;  and  the  toiiographical  branch,  especially,  ^ 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  original  object  ol  tl 
survey, — namely,  the  measurement  of  Ireland's  surface  fia 
the  purposes  of  taxation.     When  the  report  was  published, 
much  hod  not  been  done  in  the  statistical  or  geological  de- 
partment ;  and  as  the  latter  is  now  in  operation,  the  result  of 
its  labours  can  be  given  at  a  more  fitting  time. 

The  economic  section  proposed  by  Captain  Lorcom  as  part 
of  the  intended  local  memoirs,  would  require  more  space  than 
we  can  at  present  command,  to  do  it  full  justice.  It  was  t^^ 
have  been  drawn  up  by  our  distinguished  countryman.  Pro- 
fessor Kane,  the  eminent  chemist.  Its  immense  value,  and 
the  influences  it  would  infallibly  have  in  directing  public 
attention  to  the  unexplored  resources  of  Ireland,  will  appear 
more  clearly  when  we  give,  in  our  next  number,  an  account 
of  Mr.  Kane's  excellent  work  lately  published  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  topography  and  history  might  be  more  popular, — 
the  economic  section  would  be  more  useful.  Its  rejection  v  _ 
a  striking  sample  of  British  contempt  for  n  country  ii 
verished  by  British  inisgovernment. 

Twelve  points  were  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  t 
Commission.     Their  substance  was :  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion coUected  in  the  course  of  the  survey, — the  persons  by 
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whom  it  was  collected, — ^the  provision  made  to  preserve  and 
make  it  accessible  to  the  public, — the  probability  of  private 
enterprise  relieving  the  government  from  the  expense  of  pub- 
lication,— and  the  best  plan  for  publishing  local  memoirs, 
(should  such  seem  advisable),  which,  while  they  avoided  the 
faults  of  the  Londonderry  memoir,  would  justify  the  govern- 
ment outlay,  and  give  the  public  all  the  really  valuable  infor- 
mation to  be  desired  from  a  good  county  history. 

On  all  these  points,  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  selected 
by  the  minister  himself,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  publica- 
tion. The  report  drawn  up  by  the  commissioners  was  favour- 
able. The  information  collected  was  found  to  be  unrivalled 
for  extent,  variety,  and  accuracy ;  the  collectors  were  men, 
some  of  whom  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  subject,  and  all 
of  whom  were  fitted  for  it  by  tastes  and  acquirements ;  no 
provision  had  been  made  to  make  the  manuscript  information 
easily  and  permanently  accessible  to  the  public ;  it  was  not 
probable  that  private  enterprise  would  publish  the  mate- 
rials ;  it  was  certain  that  they  could  not  be  published  so  well 
as  by  the  persons  who  collected  them ;  finally,  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  the  faults  of  the  Londonderry  memoir  could  be 
avoided  and  the  expense  diminished,  and  that  for  a  compara- 
tively small  sum,  a  sum  that  probably  would  be  repaid,  the 
British  government  could  give  Ireland  an  invaluable  collec- 
tion of  local  memoirs.  On  all  these  points,  the  minister's 
witnesses  and  the  minister''s  commissioners  were  favourable 
to  publication;  and  yet  he  contemns  the  evidence  and  the 
report,  and  refuses  the  publication,  in  order  perhaps  to  calm 
the  fears  of  the  landlords  on  Lord  Devonshire's  commis- 
sion, and  to  tell  the  men  who  supply  Lord  Devonshire's 
evidence  that  they  are  labouring  in  vain. 

We  shall  give  such  extracts  from  the  report  and  the  evi- 
dence as  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 
The  following  is  the  report  on  the  extent  of  the  topographical 
and  historical  materials : 

"  On  Topography  and  Antiquities  the  materials  are  much  fuller, 
and  extend  over  a  wider  area.  The  necessity  of  ascertaining  with 
due  precision  the  orthography  of  names  to  be  used  on  the  maps,  as 
well  as  the  boundaries  of  various  subdivisions  of  land,  rendered  in- 
dispensable an  elaborate  search  into  books,  maps,  and  other  records, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  history  of  the  whole  country  was  passed 
in  review.  By  these  means,  by  local  investigation,  and  by  sending 
persons  thoroughly  versed  in  Irish  into  the  different  localities,  to 
communicate  with  the  old  people  who  still  speak  the  language. 
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sufficient  details  have  been  amassed  to  complete 
the  counties  in  Ireland  except  four.  The  except! 
counties  of  Antrim  and  Tyrone,  wliicli  were  among  the  earllt 
entered  upon  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  survey,  when  1< 
copious  i  I)  formation  was  sought ;  and  Cork  and  Kerry,  which 
the  last,  when  many  parts  of  the  work  were  greatly  restricted, 
the  want  of  encouragement  had  extinguished  or  chilled  the  spi 
of  inquiry.  The  collection  consists  of  more  than  two  hunf" 
inanuBcript  4[o.  and  many  smaller  volumes,  with  several  hnn< 
plans,  sketches,  and  drawings.  Memoirs  have  been  compiled 
manuscript,  with  sketches  in  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  parishes' 
in  the  remainder  the  materials  are  arranged  for  reference,  but  not 
for  publication.  From  these  a  valuable  memoir  on  any  parish  or 
town  land  might  be  compiled,  tliough  in  order  to  obviate  all  chance 
of  inaccuracy  or  omission,  some  further  reference  to  public  libra- 
ries, and  the  power  to  revisit  and  examine  certain  portions  of 
country,  would  be  requisite  or  desirable." — p.  v. 

This  information  was  collected  under  the  inHtmctiona 
Colonel  Colby,  by  those  who  were  employed  in  the  ordnance 
survey.  In  1827,  Captain  Lareom  waa  employed  as  local 
assistant  in  the  office  in  Mountjoy.  In  this  position  all  the 
documents  of  every  sort  connected  with  the  survey  came  be- 
fore him.  It  was  he  who  conceived  the  idea,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  execution,  of  the  Memoir  on  Londonderry, 
The  history  and  antiquities  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  George 
Petrieand  Mr.  John  O'Donovan.  The  description  of  anciei  ~ 
and  modern  buildings,  &c.  &e.  chiefly  by  Captiun  Dai 
and  assistants,  Messrs.  Ligar,  Stokes,  and  Williams. 

"The  manuscript  volumes  are  in  safe  custody;  they  have  bei 
all  collected,  arranged,  bound,  indexed,  and  placed  in  book-cases 
in  the  office  at  the  Phoenix  Pork,  Dublin.    They  arc  considered 
official  documents,  under  the  control  of  the  Master- General  of 
Ordnance.  Access  to  them  is  not  denied  to  any  respectable  person, 
but  no  provision  has  been  made  to  meet  the  charge  which  must 
necessarily  be  entailed,  if  they  be  laid  open  for  constant  public  in- 
spection and  reference,  nor  can  extracts  for  pvblicalion  be  pervutud 
«iit/wui  the  aulhority  of  the  Master-  General,"-         '  " 

The  contents  of  these  manuscript  volumes  were  cxhibil 
in  a  tabular  form  by  Captain  Larcom.  There  are  fifty-sevi 
quarto  volumes  of  "extracts  from  various  manuscripts  ani 
other  works"  regarding  the  boundaries  and  names  of  the 
townlanda.  Forty-two  quarto  volumes  of  letters  from  Messrs. 
O'Donovan,  O'Connor,  O'Keeffe,  and  Ourry  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  country  ;  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  mapSt 
comprising  ancient  maps,  sketches   and  drawings  for  each 
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county.  On  the  ordnance  maps  there  are  no  less  than 
144,000  names,  respecting  cveiy  one  of  which  there  has  been 
more  or  less  investigation,  by  letters  to  country  gentlemen, 
magistrates,  and  officers  employed  on  the  survey.  For  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  contents  of  the  other  volumes,  we  must 
refer  to  Captain  Larcom's  table  (p.  3).  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  his  letter  laid  before  the  Conunissioncrs : — 

"In  order  to  ascertain  the  correct  names  of  places  for  the  en- 
gravings, that  they  might  become  a  standard  of  orthography  as  well 
as  topography,  numerous  maps,  records,  and  ancient  documents 
were  examined,  and  copious  extracts  made  from  them.  In  this 
manner  a  certain  amount  of  antiquarian  information  has  been  col- 
lected relating  to  every  place,  parish,  and  townland  in  Ireland, — 
more  than  70,000, — and  the  various  modes  of  spelling  them  at  dif- 
ferent times  has  been  recorded.  When  these  investigations  were 
complete,  it  was  usual  to  send  a  person  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Irish  language  to  ascertain  from  the  old  people  who  still  speak  the 
language,  what  was  the  original  vernacular  name,  and  we  then 
adopted  that  one  among  the  modern  modes  of  spelling  which  was 
most  consistent  with  the  ancient  orthography  ;  not  venturing  to 
restore  the  original  and  often  obsolete  name,  but  approaching  as 
near  to  correctness  as  was  practicable.  Numerous  drawings  and 
characteristic  sketches  have  been  made,  and  legends  collected;  and 
in  these  journeys,  any  antiquities  which  had  been  omitted  were  noted 
and  pointed  out  for  insertion  on  the  maps,  which  have  thus  become 
antiquarian,  as  well  as  modern  and  utilitarian  documents'*  (p.  70). 

The  historical  value  of  these  researches  is  immense.  They 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  our  national  literature,  educated  a  class 
of  Irish  scholars,  such  as  could  not  arise  under  a  system  less 
comprehensive  than  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  led  directly  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Irish  Archasological  Society.  Dr. 
Todd,  the  secretary,  the  most  active  member,  and  we  may 
say,  the  founder  of  that  society,  thus  describes  the  historical 
results  of  the  survey. 

"  326.  One  principal  cause  of  the  peculiar  value  of  the  ordnance 
researches,  is  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to  identify  the  ancient 
names  of  places,  towns,  and  districts,  with  the  modem  names  now 
in  use.  This  is  of  immense  value  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
studying  the  Irish  manuscripts;  and  for  two  or  three  reasons.  One 
is,  that  the  Irish  names  of  places  are  almost  all  significant,  and 
being  written  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  without  capital  letters,  or 
anything  to  designate  them  as  proper  names,  they  are  very  often 
taken  as  parts  of  the  sentence ;  and  many  absurd  mistakes  have 
been  committed  in  that  way.  Even  Dr.  O'Connor,  in  his  learned 
work,  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scriptores^  makes  many  mistakes  of 
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the  kind.  I  would  eay,  thei-efore,  that  one  very  iveculior  vcilae 
of  the  labours  of  the  ordnance  aurvey  in  Ireland,  has  been  the 
preparation  of  an  accurate  and  copious  list  of  the  ancient  names 
of  places,  with  their  ancient  spellings,  both  in  their  Irish  and 
Anglicised  forms ;  tracing  them  also  through  the  different  spellings 
which  they  assumed  at  different  times  in  English  documents,  and 

thus  identifying  them  with  the  modern  names I  should  also 

state,  to  complete  my  answer  to  a  former  quesUon,  that  another 
very  important  advantage  which  has  resulted  from  the  antiquarian 
and  historical  researches  made  in  connexion  with  the  surrey,  ia 
the  verification  of  the  statements  contained  in  our  ancient  manu- 
BcriptB.  Some  very  beautiful  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in 
the 'writings  of  Mr.  Petrie,  whose  paper  on  the  round  towers  of 
Ireland  was  read  some  years  ago  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  may  bo  truly  said  to  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  im- 
proved study  of  the  subject.  Another  veiy  strikii^  example  will 
be  found  in  the  account  of  Aileach  in  the  ordnance  memoir  of 
Londonderry ;  and  I  may  also  refer  to  Mr.  Petrie's  very  valu- 
able paper  on  Tara  Hill,  for  a  further  illustration  of  my  meaning. 
In  these  works,  the  round  towers,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  on  Tara 
HiU,  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Aileach,  have  been 
compared  with  the  accounts  found  in  our  ancient  manuscripts. 
The  account  given  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  state  of  those  places 
(in  the  tenth  century  for  example),  has  been  found  to  coincide 
exactly  with  the  ruins,  and  even  in  some  instances,  where  passages 
in  ancient  Irish  poems,  or  descriptions  of  the  buildings,  were  ob- 
scure or  unintelligible,  an  examination  of  the  ruins  has  been  found 
to  render  their  meaning  perfectly  plain.  There  are  instances  of 
this  in  the  curious  description  of  the  palace  of  Aileach  in  the  ord- 
nance memoir.  Another  way  in  which  the  accuracy  of  our 
ancient  manuscripts  has  been  verified,  is  this.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  ancient  names  of  places  in  Ireland  are  preserved  by 
the  Irish-speaking  peasantry  in  cases  where  they  have  been  entirely 
lost  or  altered  in  English ;  and  that  the  same  peasant  who  speaks 
both  English  and  Irish,  when  he  is  speaking  English,  will  use  the 
modern  name  of  the  place,  and  when  he  is  speaking  Irish  among 
his  companions,  will  use  the  ancient  name.  Thus,  for  example, 
Dublin  is  always  called  'Bally-atha-cliath'  by  the  Irish-speaking 
peasantry,  although  its  more  modem  name  of  Dublin  is  itself  also 
of  Irish  origin.  I  have  already  said  that  the  Irish  names  of  places 
are  all  significant ;  and  many  of  them  were  given  to  the  town,  or 
hill,  or  valley,  or  lake,  from  some  historical  fact,  the  death  of  some 
remarkable  historical  character,  some  battle,  or  other  important 
event :  these  events  are  now  entirely  unknown  to  and  forgotten  by 
the  peasantry,  but  are  recorded  in  our  ancient  manuscripts!  and  in 
this  way  the  Irish  names  of  places  become  in  fact  a  strong  pFOotef 
the  authenticity  of  our  history,  and  a  proof  that  admits  of  no  ' 
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because  there  can  be  no  possible  collusion  between  the  ignorant 
peasantry  and  the  historical  documents  that  they  have  never  seen 
or  heard  of,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  Irish  names  and  the 
events  from  which  they  are  derived  are  recorded.  So  that  the 
result  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Petrie's  papers,  and  of  the  ordnance 
Memoirs,  has  been  to  give  scholars  who  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  subject  a  much  higher  opinion  than  they  were  inclined  to 
form  previously  of  the  value  of  our  Irish  manuscript  annals  and 
poems,  and  other  literary  remains"  (p.  33). 

Our  next  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Romney 
Robinson,  confirms  Dr.  Todd's,  and  shows,  what  will  appear 
too  clearly  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Petrie,  that  if  some 
great  efibrt  be  not  now  made  for  the  preservation  of  Irish 
history,  it  never  can  be  made  with  such  satisfactory  results 
as  at  present: — 

"218.  Do  you  consider  that  the  publication  of  the  (topographical 
materials)  would  add  to  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject  in  Ire- 
land ? — I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  really  the  infor- 
mation collected  there  appears  to  be  the  only  valuable  part  of  all 
that  has  been  done  (in  my  opinion)  towards  Irish  antiquities ;  but 
of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  on  that  subject  with  so  much 
authority  as  those  who  have  made  it  their  own  peculiar  study.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  have  myself  derived  great  instruction  from 
those  collections,  and  examined  them  with  great  interest:  they 
have  preserved,  I  think,  the  knowledge  of  a  great  many  remains, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  would  have  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
country.  In  my  own  neighbourhood,  Ermania,  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  heathen  kings  of  Ulster,  vast  as  it  is,  is  perishing  rapidly; 
about  one  third  of  its  ramparts  has  been  destroyed  within  my  own 
recollection ;  while  rector  of  Enniskillen,  almost  twenty  years  ago, 
I  caught  the  tenant  of  Derenish,  building  a  bam  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  east  window  of  the  monastery,  and  pulling  down  parts 
that  were  comparatively  uninjured.  I  stated  the  fact  to  his  land- 
lord, who  interfered  and  had  him  punished.  But  the  same  process 
is  going  on  every  where ;  and  every  year  is  diminishing  our  means 
of  learning  anything  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  antiquities  ^  (p.  23). 

The  evidence  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  keeper  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum,  is  equally  decisive,  both  for  the 
value  of  the  ordnance  Memoir,  and  the  impossibility  of  continu- 
ing the  series  by  private  enterprise.  He  instances  me  masses  of 
topographical  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  as  almost  useless, 
because  they  were  not  digested  and  published  by  their  collectors. 
The  same  opinion  is  given  by  Mr.  W  arburton,  president  of  the 
Geological  Society,  F.R.S.,  and  placed  beyond  all  dou];)t  by 
the  Rev.  Romney  Robinson. 
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How  far  do  you  tliink  these  objects  could  be  attained  by 
I  private  exertion,  without  the  intervention  of  government  ?  In 
f  tliia  particular  instance,  by  relerence  to  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Academy,  I  eIiuuM  say  that  I  think  they  cannot  be  attained.  The 
Irish  Aeademy  has  been  in  existence  sisty  years :  it  has  published 
nineteen  Tolumes  of  transactions,  a  part  of  which  is  always  specially 
devoted  to  antiquarian  research :  they  have  spent  a  considerable 
Bum  of  money  in  proposing  prizes  for  essays  on  those  aabjects: 
thoy  have  made  efforta  almost  beyond  their  means,  aided  very 
much  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  members  to  form  a 
museum  of  Irish  antiquities,  and  yet  I  think  I  may  say,  that  in  all 
these  nineteen  volumes,  the  only  part  relating  to  Irish  antiquities 
which  can  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind,  or  can  be  considered  withoi^ 
some  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  is  the  Memoir  on  the  Antiquities  dt 
Tara,  which  was  published  in  their  Transactions  by  the  permission  of 
government,  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  information  which  had 
been  collected  in  the  course  of  the  survey.  I  think  that  with  the 
exception  of  that,  the  result  of  their  sixty  years'  labour  in  the  atndy 
of  Irish  antiquities  has  been  almost  worse  than  useless.  This  I 
think  will  explain  to  you  my  opinion  of  the  improbability  that  the 
exertions  either  of  individuals,  or  of  associated  societies,  working 
by  themselves,  would  be  able  to  etfect  anything  at  all  proportionate 
to  the  treasure  which  has  been  collected  in  the  cc  '  "' " 

survey"  (p.  21). 

The  preceding  evidence  establishes  as  perfect  a  claim 
could  be  wished  for  a  government  outlay.     The  followi   ^ 
letter,  presented  by  Captain  Larcom  from  Mr.  George  Smith, 
proves  that  the  outlay  would  not  be  a  wasteful  expen^tnre 
of  the  public  money.    Mr.  Smith  is  well  known  to  the  lovers 
of  Iristi  history.     He  never  spared  expense  when  a  rare  or 
valuable  Irish  document  was  to  be  Jirought  home  to  Ireland; 
and  learned  gocietiea  were  more  than  once  indebted  to  his 
library  for  originals,  or  illustrations  of  "  curioaa"  or  "  desi- 
derata Hiberuica."  Speaking  of  our  local  histories,  he  says — 
"  The  county  histories  of  Ireland  consist  of  Smith's  Cork,  Kerry, 
and  Walerford;  Harris's  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  County 
Down  ;  one  or  two  and  twenty  statistical  surveys,  published  by 
the  Royal  Dublin   Society,  during  the  years  from  1800  to  1825, 
and  Soxcommon  in  1 832.  Shaw  Mason  published  three  volumes,  en- 
titled a  Statistical  or  Pamchial  Survey  of  Ireland  in  1814.    Smith's 
I  histories  had  the  character  of  being  exceedingly  well  done,  and  met 
Kwith  immediate  sale.     Cork,  which  was  in  two  volumes,  was  re- 
tprinted  ;    Waterford  and  Kerry  are  scarce,  and  still  bring  more 
"'     1  the  publication  price,  although  not  so  much  as  a  few  years 
as  the  public  are  now  aware  that  Smith  could  r 
y  things  lie  describes,  from  the  descriptions  bein 
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rate.  Harris's  Daton  still  retains  its  character,  and  brings  a  lai^ 
price,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  antiquarian  matter  it  contains.  Of 
the  other  works  noted  above,  two  or  three  only  were  creditably 
executed  ;  those  sold  well :  the  rest  did  not.  The  various  works 
on  statistics,  published  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
within  the  last  few  years,  have  so  enlightened  the  public  on  the 
subject,  that  even  the  two  or  three  works  alluded  to  above  are  now 
considered  very  defective,  consequently  do  not  sell.  If  the  Irish 
statistical  surveys  were  well  done,  there  would  be  a  very  consider- 
able sale  for  them A  work  on  statistics,  to  command  a 

large  or  continuous  sale,  would  require  to  be  particularly  well  done; 
and  to  produce  a  complete  county  history,  embracing  the  natural, 
artificial,  and  general  state,  would  require  many  statistical  tables, 
and  be  a  very  heavy  and  expensive  work.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  in  time,  such  a  work  would  repay  the  outlay  and  leave  a 
profit"  (p.  79). 

Grounded  on  all  those  facts,  the  report  was  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  men  who  believed  that  they  were  appointed 
not  to  lose  their  time  and  to  delude  the  public,  but  to  pro- 
nounce faithfully  on  a  great  national  work.  The  Report  was 
favourable.  It  was  proved  that  a  statistical  survey  of  Ireland, 
on  the  principle  of  Blackwood's  survey  of  Scotland,  could 
not  succeed,  and  that  even  though  it  did,  it  would  not  be  at 
all  in  keeping  with  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  our  ordnance 
maps.  It  was  proved  that  the  publication  of  the  Temple- 
more  Memoir  was  hailed  as  an  invaluable  accession  to  anti- 
quarian research,  not  only  through  Ireland,  but  throughout 
England  and  the  Continent.  It  was  proved  that  an  addition 
of  a  little  more  than  eight  per  cent,  to  the  expense  already 
incurred,  "  would  attain  all  the  objects  of  the  various  parties 
whose  addresses  to  the  government  formed  the  subject  matter 
of  the  commissioners'*  inquiry.  But  addresses,  evidence,  re- 
ports, were  vain ;  and  the  commission  of  inquiry  now  stands 
a  monument  of  Sir  Robert's  groping  expediency. 

Certainly,  nothing  should  be  farther  from  our  minds  than 
to  advocate  a  lavish  or  jobbing  expenditure  of  the  public 
money.  We  are  even  by  no  means  sure  that  government 
could  not  find  some  more  urgent  claims  in  Ireland,  than  those 
of  the  Ordnance  Memoirs.  But  when  we  see  a  national 
work,  for  which  the  materials  have  been  collected  at  enormous 
expense, — a  work  strongly  recommended  by  Irishmen  of  all 
j)olitical  and  religious  persuasions — by  men  of  science  in 
England  and  in  Ireland — a  work  which  would  develop  the 
resources,  illustrate  the  history,  and  difiTuso  the  love  of  Ireland 
among  her  sons,  by  exhibiting  the  treasures  with  which  a 
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IwuDteous  Providence  has  blessed  her, — when  we  see  such  a 
work  suapended  at  the  nod  of  a  British  minister,  its  mate- 
rials lei^  almost  inaccessible  or  useless — not  even  a  clerk  paid 
to  keep  them,  or  superintend  private  inspection — we  cannot 
thinkwithout  humiliation  of  that  sad  day,  when  the  sons  of  the 
volunteers,  with  the  Dnke  of  Leinater  at  their  head,  slunk 
from  the  ante-chamber  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  their  re- 
jected petition,  to  register  it,  we  suppose,  as  a  trophy,  with  the 
declaration  of  Dungannon,  or  tlie  arms  of '82. 

But  what  can  our  aristocracy  do  ?  why  should  Sir  Kobert 
fear  to  slight  or  delude  them  ?  theg  fear  or  despise  the  Iriah 
people;  they  are  our  "Corinthian  capital,"  but  of  Bri  "  ' 
stucco,  not  Irish  marble. 

There  is  one  light  in  which  the  Ordnance  Maps 
researches  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Irish  Ecclesiastic. 
They  give  us  the  eaered  geography  of  Ireland,  such  aa  she 
was  when  she  was  the  isle  of  saints.  They  determine  the 
names,  and  sites  of  our  old  churches,  and  on  looking  over 
them  it  will  be  often  found  that  the  ruin  with  which  our 
boyhood  years  was  familiar,  is  identified  with  the  name  of 
some  Irish  doctor  or  apostle  whom,  in  our  maturer  years, 
Colgan  or  Lanigan  taught  us  to  admire.  Sacred  geography 
is  at  once  a  help  and  au  incentive  to  the  study  of  eccle- 
Biastieal  history,  and  our  ecclesiastical  history,  we  are  sore, 
will  be  conaidered  now,  more  than  ever,  entitled  to  attcntioa. 
The  few  following  extracts  prove  that  Catholics  ought  to 
bestir  themselves,  when  our  Protestant  brethren  are  in  the 
field.     First  on  the  list  comes  Mr.  Petrie. 

"  348.  '  Has  your  attention  been  long  turned  to  the  subject  of 
Irish  antiquities  ?'  '  Yes,  from  my  school-boy  days  I  had  taken 
great  interest  in  the  monumental  remains  that  came  within  my 
observation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  ;  but  having  at  a  later 
period,  some  twenty-fivo  years  ago,  while  sketching  with  some 
'trieods  in  tlie  western  counties,  discovered  a  vast  number  and 
variety  of  monuiuentol  remains  of  which  I  bad  seen  no  notice  in 
any  printed  work,  I  commenced  and  continued  tbe  formation  of 
such  a  collection  of  documents,  whether  in  manuscript  or  print,  as 
I  hoped  would  lead  to  their  iUustration,  thus  forming  an  extensive 
Inah  library  :  and  from  that  period  I  have  devoted  as  much  timQ 
and  attention  as  I  could  spare  from  other  avocations  to  tbe  eti 
of  Irish  history  and  antiquities.' 

"  349.  '  What  class  of  monumental  remains  do  you  allude  to, 
having  attracted  your  attention  at  that  time?'     'The  first 
that  struck  me  n-ith  surprise,  and  deeply  interested  me,  wei 
monumental  inscriptions  at  Clonmacnoise,  on  the  banks  of 
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Shannon^  which  was  the  place  of  sepulture  of  nearly  all  the  king% 
bishops,  and  other  distinguished  men  in  Ireland  from  the  sixth  to 
the  twelfth  century  :  and  these  inscriptions,  which  had  never  been 
previously  noticed,  or  at  least  explained,  I  found  from  reference  to 
a  book  which  I  had  with  me  at  the  place,  presented  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  people  during  that  period  that 
figured  in  Irish  history,  and  some  of  them  even  in  British  history  : 
for  instance,  one  of  the  first  inscriptions  that  I  copied  was  that  of 
Suibne  Mac-Mailaehumai,  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  the  most  cele- 
brated for  his  learning  in  Ireland  in  the  ninth  century,  and  had 
been  invited  to  England  by  Alfred  the  Great,  where  he  obtained 
so  much  fame  that  his  death  is  recorded  in  all  the  English,  Saxon, 
and  Welsh  chronicles.' 

"  350.  *Did  you  copy  many  of  the  inscriptions  that  you  found  at 
Clonmacnoise  ?'  Yes,  I  copied  every  inscription  that  I  could  dis- 
cover there,  not  only  on  that  occasion,  but  on  several  subsequent 
visits,  and  I  have  thus  collected,  I  think,  not  less  than  three 
hundred  inscriptions  at  this  great  burial  place,  none  of  which  are 
later  than  the  twelfth  century.' 

"  35 1 .  *  Are  many  of  these  inscriptions  remaining  now  ? '  ^  I  do 
not  suppose  there  are  twenty  remaining  now  ;  at  least  I  could  not, 
after  the  most  careful  search^  find  more  than  twenty  on  my  last 
visit  to  Clonmacnoise  ! ' 

"  352.  *  What  other  monumental  remains  did  you  particularly 
notice  at  that  period  ? '  '  From  Clonmacnoise  I  passed  into  the 
western  counties  of  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  Galway,  including  the 
islands  of  Aran ;  and  in  all  these  localities,  but  particularly  in 
Aran,  I  discovered  a  class  of  monuments,  which,  like  the  inscrip- 
tions at  Clonmacnoise,  had  not  been  at  all  previously  noticed : 
curious  stone  forts,  bee-hive  shaped  stone  houses,  all  built  without 
cement.  Some  of  those  forts,  I  afterwards  found,  were  noticed  in 
our  most  ancient  manuscript  history,  which  gives  us  even 
the  very  date  of  their  erection  ;  for  instance.  Dun  Aenguis,  which 
was  erected  in  the  first  century,  and  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  barbaric  monuments  remaining  in  Europe :  it  was 
a  fortress  of  the  Belgian  kings  in  Ireland." 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  what  Mr.  Petrie  states  of  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Clonmao- 
noise,  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Tombs,  stone 
crosses,  inscriptions,  and  other  objects  of  archaeological 
science,  are  daily  beconaing  more  rare.  The  reason  is  too 
obvious:  there  were  no  persons  to  preserve  them.  Those 
that  lay  around  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  were 
demolished  or  disfigured  by  fanaticism,  though  the  good  taste 
of  individual  Protestant  clergymen  sometimes  successfully 
interfered.     Those  that  lay  in  the  roofless  ruin,  whether  in 
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the  country  or  the  town,  auffercd  from  the  combined  action 
of  exposure  to  tlie  weather,  avarice,  thoughtlessness,  and  all- 
destroying  time.  Nu  man  could  exjjcct  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  looK  ^er  them ;  it  would  have  been  dangerous.  Tne 
Catholic  religion  is  essentially  a  religion  of  tntdition,  tliat 
treasures  up  every  relic  of  the  past ;  but  the  Irish  Catholic 
clergy,  down  to  the  present  moment,  had  no  leisure  for 
arch^ological  pursuits.  They  have  been  engaged  in  cover- 
ing the  land  with  new  chapels  and  cathedrals.  They  have 
done  so  on  a  splendid  scale,  and  without  a  penny  from 
government ;  and  as  eerbunly  as  we  see  these  glorious  proofs 
of  Catholic  charity,  so  firmly  do  we  believe  that  the  same 
Catholic  spirit  will,  ere  long,  after  having  provided  for  pre- 
sent wants,  return  with  characteristic  attachment  to  the 
Bocred  relics  of  the  past,  and  open  a  new  sera  in  Irish  eccle- 
'  Biastical  science.  Societies  for  the  study  of  ecelesiastical  anti- 
quities have  been  established  in  the  French  scminaiies,  and 
as  we  proved  in  a  preceding  number,  have  wonderfully  acoele- 
nited  the  revival  of  religious  feelings  among  the  French. 
Such  a  study  b  peculiarly  congenial  to  our  national  character, 
and  could  be  easily  organized  in  the  different  diooessca  of 
Ireland,  so  as  to  embrace  sacred  topography  and  eacrcd 
archjeoli^y.  No  person  that  knows  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  the  national  temper  of  Ireland,  can  make  light  of 
those  studies.  Tho  fuUowing  extract  from  the  evidenoe  of 
Mr.  Wyse,  M.P.,  is  a  faithful  report  of  the  extent,  nature, 
and  plan  of  arehwulogical  studies  in  France: — 

"  448.  '  Will  you  favour  us  with  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
expediency  of  publbhing  researches  at  the  government  expei 

upon  the  archieological  and  statistical  branehes  ? *  I^MK 

arclixologieol  refers  to  objects  that  either  bear  a  direct  chronolog^^ 
cal  relation  to  the  hiatoiy  of  the  country,  and  serve  to  detennins 
the  nature  or  order  of  events  ;  or  else  preeent  illustrutions  of  the 
pn^res^  of  its  civilizalion  either  tu  the  finer  or  more  useful  artt^ 
testified  by  the  various  relics  whieh  diflerent  ages  have  left  behind 
tiiem,  each  characteristic  and  exptanatory  of  the  several  changes,  at 
'difieront  periods,  wliich  have  taken  place  among  the  diGTerest 
tclaases  of  its  inhabitants,  through  the  whole  range,  public  and  pri- 
[Tate,  of  their  social  eitistence.  The  public  monuments  of  Ireland, 
1  am  aware,  are  not  numerous;  they  have  been  subjected  to  every 
Tliriety  of  injury  :  war,  fanaticism,  public  wrong,  private  neglect, 
^ve  each  in  turn  done  their  work,  and  left  behind  them  proofs  of 
"lieir  power  of  destruction.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry  would 
lercforc,  even  if  hitherto  disregarded,  be  very  extensive.  It 
jwever,  bad  the  good  fortune  to  have  attracted  no  amall  degree) 
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attention.  There  are  numerous  works  on  the  subject.  But  there 
are  other  objects,  not  equally  attended  to  by  antiquarians,  and 
which  are  in  Ireland  tolerably  numerous,  calculated  to  throw  much 
light  not  only  upon  the  political  and  social  history  of  that  country, 
but  upon  the  contemporaneous  history  of  Europe,  especially  during 
its  earlier  periods,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  country,  and 
I  therefore  conclude,  of  the  government.  In  this  presumption,  I 
am  aware  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  government  is  sensible 

of  the  value  of  such  inquiries; Other  countries  have  so 

acted:  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Grermany,  &c.,  &c.  In  France  the 
exertion  has  been  undoubtedly  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the  most 
systematic.  It  has  furnished  new  evidence  to  convince  me,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  government  can  carry  such  operations  into 
effect  to  the  extent,  that  is,  with  the  minuteness,  accuracy,  and 
comprehensiveness,  which  the  public,  and  especially  that  portion  of 
the  public  most  interested  in  and  qualified  to  turn  to  general  and 
permanent  practical  advantage  such  researches,  has  a  right  to 
expect.  In  France,  government  constituted,  I  think  in  December 
1837,  a  "Comit6  des  Artset  Monuments."  The  object  of  this 
body  was  threefold: — Firstly,  To  encourage  inquiry  into  certain 
branches  of  archaeology,  hitherto  inadequately  cultivated  in  France, 
and  in  the  course  of  such  inquiry  to  search  and  collect  such  remains 
of  antiquity  as  might  have  escaped  the  devastation  of  time  and 
revolution.  Secondly,  To  reduce  these  materials  to  such  shape  as 
to  be  easily  within  the  reach,  and  applicable  to  the  several  useful 
purposes,  of  the  general  or  special  artist  or  student.  Thirdly,  To 
preserve  such  monuments  and  relics  as  still  existed  from  further 
decay,  by  enlisting,  with  the  public  knowledge  and  interest,  the 
public  sympathy  and  exertion,  to  ward  off  that  destruction  to  which 
there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  they  were  hastening.  These 
three  objects  were  carried  into  execution  by  three  several  sections. 
They  applied  themselves  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  as  a  first 
step,  to  the  completion  of  a  general  survey,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
France  in  reference  to  these  objects.  They  addressed  themselves 
to  those  particular  localities,  in  the  first  instance,  which  were  most 
remarkable  for  their  historical  renown,  or  still  existing  monuments; 
and  engaged  the  co-operation  not  only  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment in  their  several  departments,  but  also  of  the  clergy  of  the 
several  religious  denominations,  who  from  more  immediate  contact 
with  these  monuments,  or  local,  or  oth^r  associations,  might  be 
supposed  to  feel  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  interest  in  their  pre- 
servation. In  the  next,  they  published  a  series  of  queries,  so 
constructed  that  they  could  be  answered  by  a  simple  "  Yes,"  or 
"  No;"  but  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  so  exact  and  precise  a 
nomenclature,  and  arranged  with  so  much  attention  to  sound  scien- 
tific analysis,  and  classification,  as  to  secure  that  not  only  the 
knowledge  communicated  in  answer  to  the  query  should  be  on  an 
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nnifonn  principle  throughout  France,  but  also  of  60  clear,  dJEtinct, 
and  applicuble  h  character,  aa  to  present  at  the  same  time  to  the 
public  at  large^  and  to  the  most  Gcientiiic  and  advanced  antiquarian, 
the  greatest  advantages.  This  stepwasfolloned  by  another  scarcely 
less  important.  Thej  established  in  many  schools  in  Fnuice,  but 
particularly  in  the  ecclesiastical  BCrainariea,  chairs  of  arcbceology, 
especially  in  connexion  with  Christian  art,  and  the  illustration  of 
every  description  of  Christian  monument,  vith  the  view  of  exciting 
new  and  general  inquiry  into  their  origin  and  history,  and  if  pos- 
sible more  effectually  securing  their  preservation."-^ p.  44.) 

Of  course  the  Irish  Catholic  has  no  hope  of  government 
support  for  his  archa:ology.  But  much  can  be  effected  by 
private  exertion.  Many  an  interesting  relic  of  post  days 
could  be  saved  from  ruin  by  being  transferred  from  the 
cnunbling  abbey  or  church  to  the  new  chapel ;  and  we  know 
several  instances  of  fonts,  crosses,  and  sculptures,  being  thus 
preserved.  Such  a  translation  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  per- 
mitted, except  for  safety's  sake,  and  even  then  it  certmnly 
would  not  be  permitted  in  many  instunces.  But  if  our  Pro- 
testant brethren  had  the  considerate  "  bonhommie"  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Swiss  Protestants,  who  when  they  found  the 
body  of  a  saint,  gave  It  up  at  once  to  their  Catholic  neigh- 
bours, future  arcnajologists  would  profit  by  tliia  liberality. 
The  Swiss  Protestants,  it  is  true,  did  not  make  an  uncondi- 
tional transfer.  They  expressly  stipulated,  by  the  advice  of 
their  elders,  that  if  ever  their  descendents  became  Papists, 
the  saint's  body  should  be  given  back.  No  Irish  parish-priest, 
we  are  sure,  would  refuse  such  a  stipulation,  if  it  could  give 
him  possession  of  an  old  cross  or  a  font  to  ornament  his 
chapel.  Much  can  be  done  for  sacred  archaeology  by  private 
exertion  in  Ireland.  But  the  magnificent  plan  of  general 
archaeology  carried  into  execution  in  France,  never  can  be 
effected  in  Ireland  witliout  government  aid,  and  of  course 
never  will  be  effected  by  a  government  that  allows  two 
million  of  Irishmen  to  starve. 

There  is  one  i>eculiar  feature  in  Irish  archseology — its  con- 
nexion with  the  religious  history  of  Europe.  We  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  tliat  there  is  not  in  Enrope, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eternal  city,  any  place  more  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  religious  history  of  the  whole 
European  family,  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century,  than 
our  native  land.  The  archieology  of  Europe  has  many  a 
monument  of  the  glory  of  Ireland.  Should  Ireland  ever 
have  a  parental  government,  which  should  not  only  develop 
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her  industrial  resources  and  feed  her  people,  but  supply  that 
intellectual  food  which  supports  a  national  mind ;  should  a 

?arental  government  wish  to  present  some  plan  for  enabling 
reland)  in  those  latter  times,  to  take  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  not  as  a  new-comer,  but  in  right  of  her 
own  good  old  title,  such  a  government  ne^  only  give  a  man 
like  Mr.  Petrie  the  command  of  an  Irish  brigade  of  Catholic 
artists  and  historians,  and  order  them  to  travel  through  the 
continent,  collecting  the  histories,  sketching  the  churches, 
the  images,  oA  canvas  and  in  marble,  of  Irish  saints,  what 
treasures  would  not  our  scientific  pilgrims  bring  home  to 
our  shores ;  what  inspiration  for  the  Christian  poet  or  p^ter 
when  he  looks  on  those  sacred  forms,  before  which  successive 
generations  of  various  countries  have  knelt  ;  and  sees  in 
fiving  allegory  the  nations  of  Europe  presenting  their  Chris- 
tian crowns  to  his  own  loved  land.  lona,  Lindisfame 
Malmesbury,  Scotland,  Northumbria,  could  return  only 
desecrated  shrines;  but  not  so  continental  Europe,  which 
still  preserves  the  churches  of  those  Irish,  who,  with  the 
Christian  religion,  diffused  all  the  blessings  of  civilization. 
Mr.  Young  of  Oavan,  Captain  Boldero,  and  Lord  Adare, 
must  have  been  delighted  with  the  following  answer  of  Mr. 
Petrie,  given  in  the  heart  of  London.  Its  principal  charm 
for  our  Catholic  readers  will  be  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  given. 

"  354.  *  What  advantage  do  you  suppose  would  result  from  the 
investigation  of  the  (topographical  and  monumental)  antiquities  of 
Ireland  ?' — I  think  such  an  investigation  essentially  necessary  to 
the  settlement  of  the  early  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
generally,  and  of  the  British  islands  more  particularly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preservation  in  Ireland  of  the  ancient  language,  laws, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  various  races  may  still  be  traced  ;  and  that 
such  an  investigation  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  obvious  from  the  well-known  facts  that  Ireland  be- 
came the  refugium  of  the  learned  during  the  convulsions  which 
distracted  Europe  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  that 
her  missionaries  were  amongst  the  earliest  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  Even  in  Italy  we  find  churches  that  were  founded  by 
Irishmen.  The  patron  saint  of  Austria  was  an  Irish  missionary, 
and  the  patrons  of  most  of  the  churches  in  Bavaria  were  also  Irish, 
as  the  Bavarian  writers  show.  Many  of  those  persons  returned  to 
Ireland  improved  by  the  civilization  they  saw  abroad,  and  bringing 
with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  as  practised  in  those  countries  ; 
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we  should,  therefore,  naturally  expect  that  such  knowledge  would 
be  exhibited  in  the  eccleaiaatlcal  architecture,  the  articles  of  manu- 
facture for  the  use  of  the  churches,  and  in  various  other  ways. 
The  peculiar  situation  of  the  island  also,  as  well  as  the  little  pro- 
gress mode  till  a  late  period  in  the  general  culUvation  of  the  soil, 
together  with  the  known  tenacity  of  the  Irish  in  holding  the  monu- 
ments of  their  country  in  hereditary  veneration,  have  led  to  the 
preservation  of  a  vastly  greater  quantity  of  ancient  monuments, 
both  of  Pagan  and  early  Christian  times,  than,  as  far  as  I  know, 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  country,  except  perhaps  Italy. 
Now  the  essential  value  of  such  (pagan)  rcmaius  to  historical  and 
antiquarian  investigations  is  greatly  euhanced  by  the  fact  that  in 
Ireland,  where  the  Romans  had  no  settlenients,  the  monuments  of 
Iter  ancient  inhabitants  cannot  be  confounded  with  Roman  remains, 
as  they  frequently  are  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  on  the 
continent." — (p.  37.) 

A  government  gnmt  for  an  examination  and  description  of 
tliOBC  pagan  monuments  of  Ireland,  woiUd  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  of  Europe,  and  for  that  very  reason,  we 
dare  aay,  never  will  be  granted,  until  Ireland  can  better  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  foreign  nations  than  now.  But  with  regard 
to  our  foreign  sacred  archaeology,  our  remarks  on  it  may  not 
be  without  some  fruit.  Christian  arts  will  revive  in  Ireland, 
because  the  people  love  their  creed,  and  these  arts  shall  take  a 
national  turn,  because  the  people  love  theii"  country.  Church 
architecture  will  be  infallibly  followed  by  her  attendants, 
painting  and  sculpture.  They  ought  to  receive  a  national 
mipulse,  they  ought  to  epitomize  and  illustrate  the  history  of 
our  national  Church ;  and  where  can  this  national  inspiration 
be  imbibed,  if  not  at  thcshrinesofEu,  of  Meaux,  of  Antwerp, 
Salzburg,  St.  Gall,  Bobbio,  Torcnto,  or  the  numerous 
other  churches,  especially  in  Bel^um  and  Germany,  dedicated 
to  their  Irish  founders.  How  much  would  our  countiy  be 
improved,  if  the  wealthy  tourist,  whose  purse  aided  the  Irish 
Catholic  chapel,  would  but  think  of  its  unadorned  wails, 
when  he  stands,  perhaps,  before  the  image  of  St.  Laurence, 
St.  Fiacre,  or  St.  Dj-nvpna?  Wliat  present  more  welcome 
than  a  painting  of  St.  Virgil,  St.  Columbanus,  or  St.  Dona- 
tus,  to  the  country  of  their  birth  ?  An  Irishman  need  not 
wear  the  pilgrim's  sandal  shoon  or  scollop  shell,  to  feel  the 
glories  of  his  country,  when  he  gazes  on  tfie  history  of  her 
conversion  painted  on  the  windows  of  St.  Patrick's  at  Rouen ; 
or  when  he  looks  down  from  the  votive  chajrel  of  St.  Lau- 
rence to  his  beautiful  parochial  church  at  Ku,  or  recognizes  the 
wolf-dog  at  tlie  feet  of  St.   Donatua  in  Ficsole.     liecollec- 
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tions  of  such  moments  are  beyond  all  the  glorious  recollec- 
tions of  foreign  lands. 

A  question  of  very  great  delicacy  was  proposed  by  the 
commission,  and  answered  satisfactorily  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  Dr. 
Kobinson. 

"  336. — *  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  that  the  use  made  of 
ancient  Irish  documents  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  revive  political  animosities  ? '  Dr.  Todd,  *  No  ;  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  should  say  quite  the  reverse.  In  the  first  place — 
/  do  not  believe  that  any  harm  can  ever  result  from  the  'publication 
of  truth  on  any  subject,  least  of  all  on  such  a  subject  as  the  history 
of  a  nation ;  but  besides  this,  nothing  can  be  more  mischievous 
than  the  present  vague  state  of  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Ireland. 
The  political  events  of  former  times  may  now  be  quoted  by  any 
party  and  turned  with  equal  facility  to  their  purposes,  while  from 
the  general  ignorance  that  prevails  of  the  real  character  of  those 
events,  the  public  are  unable  to  detect  the  fallacy.' " — (p.  35.) 

"311. — *  With  respect  to  antiquities,  do  you  suppose  that  there 
are  any  parties  in  Ireland,  with  whom  the  study  of  Irish  antiqui- 
ties is  unpopular  ?*  Dr,  Robinson,  *  I  believe  not.  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing.  My  friends,  and  they  who  think  as  I  do  in  poli- 
,  tics,  I  may  say,  almost  universally  take  an  extreme  interest  in  the 
pursuit ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  party  that  thinks 
otherwise.  In  the  Archaeological  Society  there  are  men  of  all  poli- 
tical opinions,  and  all  religious  persuasions,  concurring  most  heartily 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  I  cannot  suppose  that  there  is 
any  feeling  of  the  kind  alluded  to.' " — (p.  31.) 

These  gentlemen  represent  a  class  of  men,  who  differing 
widely  from  us  in  religion  and  politics,  yet  love  their  countiy's 
history,  and  do  not  defile  their  love  of  Ireland's  language  with 
the  imposture  and  cabin  tyranny  of  the  Irish  Society.  Their 
names,  as  far  as  we  know,  do  not  appear  on  the  books  of  that 
society,  with  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Penne- 
father,  a  judge,  the  only  judge  who  gives  £10  a  year  to  that 
wide-spread  conspiracy  against  the  peace  and  creed  of  poor  pea- 
sants who  speak  the  Irish  tongue.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  evidence  elicited  by  the  Ordnance  Commission,  without 
feeling  that  there  is  a  class  of  Conservatives  who  love  Ireland 
dearly,  though  not  after  our  fashion.  They  linger  with 
sorrowful  delight  among  her  monastic  ruins,  they  muse  by 
her  holy  wells  VixA  patron  trees,  they  hunt  through  her  bogs  and 
mountains  for  the  rude  relics  of  primitive  art  or  piety,  they 
sigh  over  her  neglected  records  and  rotting  manuscripts  ;  but 
why  do  they  not  assist  her  people  ?  The  people.  It  is  true, 
are  Catholics ;  but  are  they  a  people  whom  it  would  be  a  dis- 
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gr&ce  to  head  ?  Is  the  cheer  at  the  hustings  less  hearty  from 
Catholic  lungB  for  the  liberal  Protestant,  than  for  the  Catho- 
lic candidate?  Docs  tlie  wild  justice  of  revenge  spare  the 
Catholic  exterminator  ?  or  has  any  people  in  the  world  ever 
given  greater  proofs  of  moral  restraint,  mond  dignity,  energy, 
perseverance,  gratitude,  self-command,  all  the  virtues  that 
make  a  country  good  and  great.  If  the  sympathies  that  are 
given  80  cordiidly  by  our  Conservative  patriots  to  the  inani- 
mate relics  of  Ireland,  were  extended  to  the  living  occu- 
pants of  the  soil,  a  British  minister  would  not  dare  to  act  as 
ne  has  done  with  the  Ordnance  report. 

We  have  abstained  from  giving  our  opinion  on  that  part 
of  the  Londonderry  Memoir  which  treats  of  Catholic  history 
since  the  Reformation.  The  materials,  we  allow,  are  scanty ; 
but  not  so  scanty  as  to  bear  compression  into  the  space 
allowed  to  them.  Very  important  facta  are  totally  omitted. 
The  veto  proceedings  are  not  fairly  stated.  We  do  not  think 
the  compiler  of  the  Memoir  would  deliberately  omit  facts 
which  he  believed  important.  He  would  insert  them  if  he 
know  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  Catholica.  But  there  was 
eometliing  which  we  regret  more  than  its  meagreness.  The 
Ordnance  Memoir  was  not  the  work  in  which  an  opinion  was 
to  be  given  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  clerical  £^itii- 
tibn.  The  opinion  is,  indeed,  only  implied,  but  it  should  not 
be  implied  in  a  work  which  professes  to  state  facts  only — 
and  least  of  all  in  the  Ordnance  Memoirs,  No  persons  in 
Ireland  know  better  than  the  Ordnance  staff  the  sources  of 
clerical  agitation;  no  persona  know  better  than  they  the 
frightful  poverty  of  the  Irish  people.  They  know  that  the 
Irish  priest,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  by  the  absence  or 
the  neglect,  or  the  hostility  of  the  aristocracy,  finds  himself 
invested  with  a  political  power  which  he  cannot  decline,  even 
though  he  wished  it,  so  long  as  Ireland  is  aa  she  is.  The 
very  measure  which  our  conservatives  dread  most  is  tlie  one 
which  would  relieve  the  priests  from  the  onerous  duty  of 
agitation,  by  redressing  the  national  wrongs,  and  by  cement- 
ing with  the  powerful  bond  of  mutual  interest  and  of  natJooal 
glorj-,  the  union  between  a  conservative  aristocracy  and  a 
Catholic  people. 

There  is  one  branch  of  sacred  topography  most  dear  to  the 
Irish  Catholic,  which  yet  can  scarcely  be  cultivated  by  the 
Ordnance  staff.  We  mean — those  places  where  the  holy 
mysteries  of  our  religion  were  celebrated  in  the  open  «r,  or 
in  the  ruined  abbey,   during  our  days  of  sorrow.     Those 
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places  are  still  well  known  by  our  people.  Some  persons 
may  think  that  the  day  is  not  yet  come  for  such  topographical 
researches.  But,  for  our  own  parts^  our  inquiries  on  that 
subject  have  given  us  innumerable  instances  of  private  Pro- 
testant benevolence  and  toleration  defeating  the  penal  code. 
Aileach  Palace  has  many  ennobling  recollections,  but  none  so 
dear,  so  sacred,  as  the  hunted  pnest  saying  mass  for  half  a 
century  within  its  ruins. 


Art.  XL — Nunziatura  in  Irlanda^  di  Mansignor  Gio-Bat- 
tista  Binuccini,  Arcivescovo  di  Fermo^  negli  anni  1645  a 
1649,  pubblicaia  per  la  prima  volta  su"  MSS.  originali 
delta  Binucciniana,  con  documenti  Ulvstrativi.  Per  cura  di 
G.  Ajazzii  Bibliotecario  della  medesima.     Firenze :  1844. 

IF  ever  there  was  an  age  to  make  historians,  it  is  the 
present.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  does  not  bring 
to  light  and  place  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  world, 
historical  materials  which,  fifty  years  ago,  were  locked  up 
against  even  the  most  industrious  student,  in  the  jealous 
keeping  of  a  state  office,  or  the  inviolable  precincts  of  a 

Erivate  library.  But  we  have  lived  to  see  the  manufacture  of 
istory  share  the  progressive  improvement  which  charac- 
terizes the  more  material  arts  in  these  latter  days.  Private 
speculation  and  public  enterprise  have  been  directed  to  its 
advancement.  Associations  have  been  formed  under  every 
possible  variety  of  denomination.  The  rich  contribute 
their  capital,  the  learned  their  talents  and  their  time ;  and  by 
the  subdivision  of  labour,  the  concentration  of  efibrt,  and  the 
abundant  supply  of  materials,  the  facility  and  expedition  of 
the  process  of  composing  history,  have  been  almost  as  much 
increased  as  that  of  producing  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written,  or  working  the  press  from  which  it  is  issued. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  activity  which  thus  pervade 
the  literary  world,  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  receive  the 
important  work  announced  above,  is  not  unmingled  with  a 
certain  degree  of  humiliation,  when  we  see  the  name  of  Flo- 
rence rather  than  that  of  Dublin  emblazoned  on  the  title- 
page.  It  is  a  work  whose  subject  is  almost  exclusively 
Irish,  and  regards  a  period  of  Irish  history  not  only  most  in- 
teresting for  its  own  sake,  but  also  involved  in  most  contra- 
dictory statements.  Is  it  not  too  bad  that  we  should  be  indebted 
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to  a  foreign  editor  and  n  foreign  presB,  for  what  has  so  inany 
more  pressing  claims  on  nsitivc  enterprise?  especially  sinc6, 
03  we  shall  presently  explain,  the  documents  from  which  it  ia 
published,  or  (what  makes  the  neglect  still  more  unpardon- 
able) a  Latin  history  comi)ilcd  from  them,  and,  we  believe, 
erabodying  them  all,  has  been  lying  in  manuscript  for  more 
than  a  century  in  an  Englisli  library,  the  proprietors  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  disposed  to  afford  every 
facility  for  their  inspection.  As  we  hope,  however,  to  return 
to  this  subject,  we  shall  not  stop  to  offer  any  suggestion  at 
present :  but  we  trust  the  imputation  of  such  indifference 
will  not  be  allowed  to  rest  much  longer  upon  the  Catholic 
body.  The  Archseological  Society  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a 
great  deal  for  the  general  history  of  the  country ;  but 
matters  such  as  those  to  which  we  refer,  do  not  properly  come 
within  its  province.  We  want  another  association,  more 
limited  in  its  objects,  which  may  profitably  devote  itself — 
without  in  the  least  interfering  witli  the  walk  upon  which  the 
Archteolorical  Society  has  entered — to  the  publication  of 
rare  and  interesting  documents,  whether  printed  or  manu- 
script, connected  with  the  history  of  the  Irish  Catholioa, 
especially  that  portion  of  it  whicli  is  so  obscure  and 
neglected,  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the  end  of  the 
century.* 

Meanwhile,  we  must  not  allow  this  feeling  to  interfere 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  our  gratitude  to  the  intelligent 
foreigner-  to  whom  we  owe  the  Nwnziatura  in  frlanda. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  existing  histories  of  that 
period,  will  best  understand  the  value  of  a  complete  series 
of  original  documents  such  as  he  has  collected.  There  is  no 
part  of  Irish  history  into  which  party  spirit  has  so  thoroughly 
entered.  Almost  every  book  which  we  have  is  avowedly  the 
work  of  a  partisan.  Borlase  is  rabidly  anti-Iriah ;  Carte  is 
a  thorough-going  apologist  of  Onnond.  Belling  (or  Cal- 
laghan,t  if  he  be  the  author  of  the  Vindicio)  Catholicorum)  is 

*  As  an  evidence  of  the  nracssity  oraomo  such  effort,  in  order  to  plaM  these 

works  within  the  rench  of  students  of  Irish  history,  we  need  only  say  that  sotns 

k   0^  them,  u,  for  essmple,  "  Jlrodinus,"  «re  so  rare  that  it  would  be  imposmblc  to 

L-Sx  their  price.    Peter  Lombard's  "  Commentarius  de  Kcbns  Hibemia!,"  is  srl 

%  down  ia  Mr.  Tliorpe's  Inst  calologue  nt  seven  giiinets.    O'SulUvan  Bckre's 

l.i*Bi«tonie  CathoUciG"  (a  niniilUlo.),  at  the  eDomoixs  ^ricc  oturmUrHgulmtuI 

I  ^aAe's  "  Hiliemia  Doniiniconn,"  eusts  at  least  five  or  six  ^lineaa,  enn  witbont 

f  the  Mpplement ;  the  "  Vindicite  Cnlholiconim  "  (a  1  Sma  voluroa),  three  m''~ 

Md  Morrison's  "  Threnodin,"  from  six  to  ten ! 

t  This  is  e:<pn>ss1y  stated  by  tha  author  of  the  nuuluscript  hiitoi^  of  | 
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equally  devoted  to  the  supreme  council,  or  rather  the  Ormondist 
party  among  the  confederates  ;  and  Ponce  is  still  more  violent 
on  the  side  of  the  nuncio.  We  need  hardly  observe,  there- 
fore, how  extremely  important,  under  such  circumstances, 
must  be  the  evidence  of  a  person  who  was  himself,  not  only 
an  eye-witness,  but  a  chief  actor  in  all  the  events  of  this 
memorable  period.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that 
Kinuccini  was  not  a  partisan.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one, 
mixed  up  as  he  was  in  the  affairs  of  that  distracted  time, 
should  escape  being  tinged  with  the  infection  of  party.  But 
in  a  volume  like  the  present,  which  consists  chiefly  of  his 
letters,  written  from  day  to  day  during  his  nunciature,  this 
partisanship  cannot  have  left  many  of  its  traces ;  certainly  it 
must  be  much  less  likely  to  bias  the  writer's  statements,  than 
would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  narration  drawn  up  after 
all  was  over,  and  intended,  as  are  almost  all  the  rest,  to  refute 
a  particular  accusation,  or  vindicate  a  particular  line  of  po- 
licy. There  is  a  great  diflference  between  a  desultory  and 
miscellaneous  correspondence,  written  as  each  event  occurred, 
and  conveying  the  writer's  impressions  fresh  from  the  facts 
as  they  successively  arose,  and  an  elaborate  and  well-weighed 
digest  of  the  history,  coloured  and  modified  by  subsequent 
reflection,  and  accommodated  to  a  certain  set  of  ex  post  facto 
views,  which  the  writer's  prejudices  had  led  him  to  form. 

Rinuccini's  correspondence,  though  it  is  exclusively  oflScial, 
is  not  all  directed  to  his  own  court.  We  have  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  nuncios  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain ;  to 
the  queen  Henrietta,  and  the  queen-mother  of  France ;  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  officials  of  his  court ;  to  the 
dean  of  his  own  arch-diocese  of  Fermo,  Dionigi  Massario,  as 
well  as  many  others  of  inferior  degree.  They  are  evidently 
written  without  much  study  or  preparation;  for  we  sometimes 
meet  two,  three,  and  even  four  long  letters  despatched  upon 
the  same  day.  The  series,  however,  is  not  complete.  We 
frequently  find  allusions  to  letters  or  other  papers  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  collection  ;*  and  the  entire  series  of 
his  Irish  correspondence,  as  well  with  the  supreme  council 
as  with  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  functionaries,!  is 

nuccini's  nunciature,  quoted  by  Burke,  j).  909.  It  is  also  stated  by  Peter  Walsh, 
"  History  of  the  Remonstrance,"  p.  xlviL 

*  As  a  letter  of  January  28th,  1646.  Also  one  to  the  pope,  September,  1647, 
p.  415, 

+  There  are,  however,  several  letters  recommending  or  criticising  subjects 
for  the  episcopacy,  which  will  be  very  interesting  to  those  who  cultivate  Irish 
ecclesiastical  biography, 
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^H    omitted,   apparently  by  design.     As  the  editor  raakeg 

^H    remark  upon  tliia  utnission,  ive  conclude  that  the  originals 

^V    have  not  been  preserved  ;  aud  tlic  loss  is  leas  to  be  regretted, 

as  the  most  important  of  these  documents  may  be  found 

either  in  Cox,  or  in  the  appendix  of  Carte's  Ormond,  the 

VindicifB  CatkoUcorum,  Ponce's  Meply,  or  tlie  other  works  of 

>the  period;  and  have  been  for  the  most  part  repubUshe4 
from  those  now  extremely  rare  sources  by  Burke, 
JBiberaia  Vominicana. 
These  letters  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  whioll 
contains  five  hundred  and  fifty  large  and  closely  printed  8vo 
pa^es.  The  remaining  portion  is  filled  up  by,  first,  the  brief 
of  his  appointment ;  second,  instructions  regarding  the  general 
policy  ue  waa  to  pursue ;  third,  a  second  body  of  secret  In- 
Btructions  intended  fur  liia  guidance  in  matters  of  a  moro 
delicate  nature ;  fourth,  the  report  which  he  presented  to  the 
pope  Innocent  X  on  his  relurn  to  Rome;  fifth,  the  letters 
addressed  to  hiui  from  liome  during  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

As  far  as  wc  have  been  able  to  see,  the  MS,  from  which 

t  these  documents  are  published,  and  which  is  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Rinuccini  fiimily  at  Florence,  has  never 
been  consulted  by  any  historian  except  tlie  indefatigable 
author  of  the  Hibernta  Dominicana,  who  gave  some  extracts 
firom  it  in  his  supplement.  In  the  body  of  his  ivork,  he 
expresses  great  regret  that  he  waa  not  aware  of  its  existence 
when  he  visited  Piorence  in  1742 ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  a 
second  visit  in  1770,  he  was  permitted,  before  he  printed  hia 
valuable  supplement,  to  use  it  freely;  as  also  another  MS. 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  of  the  same  date,  entitled  De 
BtBresis  Anqlicanas  in  Ibei-niam  Intrusione  et  I'rogreuu,  et  de 

»     Sella  Catholico  ad  annum  1641  cmpio,  exindeqiu  per  aligvot 
anKoa  ffeslo,  commmtarlug.     Both  these  manuscripts  were  ]irft- 
pared  for  the  press  by  order  of  Thomas  Rinuccini,  brother 
of  the  nuncio,  about  the  year  1670;  but  circumstances  oc- 
curred to  prevent  their  publication  at  the  time,  and  they 
have  lain  in  the  Rinuccini  library  till  the  present  time,  when 
the  more  important  of  the  two  is  published  under  the  auspicei 
^L    of  the  existing  representative  of  the  family. 
^M        We  know  not  whether  it  is  intended  to  follow  up 
^P    volume  by  the  publication  of  thehistorical  manuscript  As  ml 
be  concluded  from  the  title,  this  work  is  written  in  Latin,  ftl 
embodies  a  translation  of  most  of  the  letters  and  other  official 
doouincnts.     Its  authorship  ia  extremely  uncertain.     By  some 
it  htu  been  attributed  to  Binucciui  himself;  but  this  ia  clearly 
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disproved  by  the  editor  of  the  Ntmziatura,  who  shows  that  it 
was  not  written  till  1666,  many  years  after  Binuccini^s  deaths 
and  describes  the  writing  as  evidently  not  Italian.     He  seems 
disposed  to  attribute  it  to  some  Irish  ecclesiastic  :*  but  the 
blunders  in  the  orthography  of  Irish  names  (exactly  those 
blunders  into  which  a  foreigner,  especially  an  Italian,  would 
&11),  appear  to  be  decbive  against  the  opinion ;  and  we  are 
therefore  more  disposed  to  credit  the  statement  of  Burke,t 
made  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbate  Fossi,  who  was  the 
librarian  of  the  Rinuccini  library  at  the  time  of  Burke's  visit, 
that  the  author  was  Dionigi  Massario,  the  dean  of  Fermo, 
and  the  companion  of  the  nuncio  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  residence  in  Ireland.     A  transcript  of  this  MS.  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Lord  Leicester,  at  Holkham,  which 
was  founded  by  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  Coke,  but  owe? 
most  of  its  treasures  to  Thomas  Coke,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester.     During  a  protracted  tour  (1712-20)  he  visited 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  collected  a  large  number 
of  manuscripts  and  other  literary  curiosities,  which  are  de- 
scribed at  some  length  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Literature,  in  February  1826.  J     The  manuscript 
history  of  Rinuccini's  nunciature  was  consulted  by  Carte  soon 
after  its  arrival  in  this  country,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by 
him  under  the  title  of  the  Nuncio's  Memoirs.     He  describe? 
the  author  as  "  manifesting  a  great  regard  for  truth,  though 
he  is  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  nuncio,  and  very  fair  and 
oandid  in  his  relation  of  occurrences."§     Besides  this  history, 
the  Holkham  library  possesses  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Report  presented  to  the  Pope  by  Rinuccini  on  his  return 
from  Ireland,  in  1649,  the  original  Italian  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  present  volume  (pp.  391-433).     It  was  con- 
sulted by  Dr.  Lingard,  whom  nothing  seems  to  have  escaped ; 
and  a  translation  into   English,  made  for  the  late  Charles 
Butler,  by  the  permission  of  Mr.  Coke,  was  published  in  the 
Catholic  Miscellany  during  the  year  1829.||     With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  Report,  and  a  few  other  documents,  (the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  a  letter  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Nuncio,  which 
is  given  hj  Birch  in  his  Historical  Enquiry ;  one  addressed 
by  Rinuccini  to  the  Pope  on  the  victory  of  Benburb,  already 
published  by  Brodinus,  and  also  by  Burke ;  and  another  to 


♦  So  also  Carte,  preface,  p.  v.  f  P.  900. 

ij  By  Mr.  lioscoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  352-70.  5  Pref.  p.  v. 

I  In  the  Kos.  fur  October,  November,  and  December.    This  translation  is  far 
from  being  exact. 
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the  General  of  tlie  Jesuita,  which  may  be  seen  In  the  suppi 
ment  of  the  Hihernia  Dominicana)  the  contents  of  Si; 
Ajazzi's  volume  ai'C  altogether  new,  at  least  as  far  as 
research  enables  us  to  speak  with  conjidcnce. 

A  short  biographical  notice  of  ILlnuccini  is  prefixed.  It 
much  less  iuU  and  satisfactory  than  ive  should  Iiave  ex- 
pected from  the  archives  of  a  family  library,  but  contains 
some  facts  not  noticed  by  previous  historians.  These  we 
shall  endeavour  to  interweave  with  materials  gleaned  from 
many  other  sources,  some  of  which  are  not  easily  accessible ; 
but  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  premise  a  brief  aud  rapid 
sketch  of  the  position  of  Catholic  affairs  in  Ireland,  at  the 
time  when  Itinuccini  was  sent  to  occupy  the  difficult  and 
momentous  position  of  apostolic  Nuncio. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I  had  opened  favourably  for  the 
Irish  Catholics.  But  the  cheering  prospects  with  which  it 
oommenced  disappeared,  one  by  one,  in  a  succession  of  heart- 
burnings and  disappointments, — of  promises  unfulfilled  and 
hopes  unrealized.  We  know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
melancholy  history  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  a  more  tantalizing 
period.  It  was  an  alternation  of  hope  and  despair, — a  trial 
of  loyalty  more  painful  and  more  difficult  thaii  open  and  un- 
(^sguised  persecution.  Every  year  brought  its  promises, 
which  were  sure  to  be  broken  before  the  year  had  expired. 
It  was  impossible  to  calculate  for  an  hour  on  the  precarious 
tenure  of  tranquillity;  and  in  the  sickness  of  baffled  hope  and 
the  despondency  of  repeated  disappointment,  men  almost 
sighed  lor  the  bloody  days  of  their  fathers, — for  the  rack  and 
thumb-screw, — the  "  little  ease"  and  "  scavenger's  daughter" 
of  tlie  olden  time.  One  might  have  fancied  that  the  clear 
and  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  bishops,  with  Usaher  at 
their  head,  against  the  '*  grievous  sin  of  giving  toleration  to 
the  Catholics,  or  consentmg  that  they  should  freely  exeraee 
their  religion  and  profess  their  faith  and  doctrine,"  was  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  fate  to  which  they  were  doomed ;  but 
they  clung  with  a  confidence, — an  infatuation  for  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  account, — to  a  fond  belief  in  the  good 
intentions  and  friendly  disposition  of  the  king.  Heaven 
knows  they  had  enough  to  undeceive  them.  First  came  the 
disgraceful  affiiir  of  the  well  known  "  Graces," — concessions 
which  the  king  consented  to  grant,  and  which  the  Catholics 
actually  purchased  with  subsidies  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  money  was  taken,  but  the 
Graces  were  withheld.     Then  came  Strafford  with  a  train 
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of  iniquitous  and  oppressive  measures^  following  up  the  bloody 
policy  of  Elizabeth  and  James  in  its  most  flagitious  details ; — 
the  Commission  of  Defective  Titles,  which  aimed  at  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  entire  province  of  Connaught, — the  plunder- 
ing and  proselytizing  Court  of  Wards, — the  tyrannical  Court 
of  High  Commission, — the  barefaced  violation  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  free  jurors.  Grievances  infinitely  less  than  these, — 
not  a  shadow  of  them, — had  thrown  England  into  a  flame. 
Ireland,  where  it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death  itself,  bore 
on  unresisting,  and  directing  whatever  of  complaint  was 
uttered,  not  against  the  king,  but  against  his  ministers.  The 
Catholics  had  taught  themselves,  with  that  fatal  facility 
of  temper  which  was  their  ruin,  to  separate  the  acts  of  the 
king  from  those  of  his  representatives.  There  was  truth  in 
the  distinction,  but  they  pushed  it  to  excess.  All  that  was 
good  and  favourable  in  his  measures  they  attributed  to  him- 
self; the  odium  of  the  evil  ones  was  thrown  upon  the  diflScult 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  It  was  well  known 
that  many  of  the  agents  of  the  crown  in  Ireland  were  enemies 
of  the  king  no  less  than  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  it  was  a 
natural,  though  a  fatal  mistake,  to  suppose  that  the  community 
of  interest  thus  engendered  between  the  king  and  his  Irish 
Catholic  subjects,  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  sincere 
and  afiectionate  sympathy  in  their  wrongs.  If  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  government  reflected  upon  him  at  all,  it  was  only 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  cruel  necessity  which  placed 
him  in  the  power  and  under  the  control  of  their  common 
enemies.  From  the  acts  of  Strafford  it  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate him.  But  Strafford's  government  had  some  redeeming 
features,  and  for  these  the  king  got  all  the  credit;  for  the  most 
odious  of  the  rest  Strafford  avowed  himself  alone  responsible. 
Whatever  there  was  of  leniency  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
penal  code,  whatever  of  liberality  in  the  protection  of  com- 
merce, or  the  patronage  of  manufacture,  was  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  king's  disposition,  if  freed  from  his  present  con- 
straint, to  realize  the  hopes  which  they  had  taught  them- 
selves to  entertain  from  the  commencement  of  nis  reign. 
And  although  it  is  now  but  too  clear  that  the  unhappy 
monarch  is  responsible,  not  only  in  fact  but  in  right,  for  tne 
very  worst  measures  of  his  unscrupulous  ministers,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  much  of  the  evidence  which  the  re- 
searches of  historians  have  brought  to  light  in  the  despatches 
and  state  papers  of  the  day,  was  then  known  only  to  the 
confidential  few  to  whom  those  dangerous  secrets  were 
entrusted. 
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The  recall  of  Strafford  tended  to  strengthen  this  feeling.  ' 

The  government  of  Wandesford,  who  succeeded,  waa  too 
brief  to  have  much  influence  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  the 
appointment — forced  upon  the  king  on  Wandesford'a  death 
— of  Paraons  and  Borlase,  who  possessed  no  merits  beyond 
their  notorious  puritanical  and  anti-popish  leanings,  tended 
more  than  all  the  rest,  to  make  men  forget,  in  the  prospect  of 
Charles's  humiliation,  the  treachery  and  bad  faith  which  had  i 

marked  the  earlier  and  more  prosperous  years  of  Ins  reign.  I 

If  all  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  Catholica  were  linked  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  king,  the  growing  power  of  the  parliament 
waa  naturally  for  them  a  source  of  the  deepest  alarm.  Hence, 
odious  as  Strafford  had  been  while  in  power,  his  fall  brought  with 
it  no  triumph  for  Ireland  ;  because  it  was  felt  that  Strafford's 
English  enemies  were  still  more  implacably  the  enemies  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  It  was  ostentatiously  avowed  that  the 
puritanical  party  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  extirpation 
of  popery,  the  transportation  of  the  Irish  recusants  beyond 
the  seas,  and  the  plantation  of  the  entire  kingdom  (after  the 
plan  already  tried  in  Ulster)  with  the  creatures  of  the  puritan 
parliament.  The  government,  far  from  checking,  indual 
ously  encouraged  Uie  alarm.  Letters  were  intercepted 
nouncing  that  a  covenanting  army  was  on  its  way  from  S 
land ;  and  that  "  a  resolution  waa  taken  to  lay  heavy  fines  m\ 
Bucb  as  should  not  appear  at  kirke  for  the  Jirst  and 
Becond  Sunday ;  and,  on  failure  the  third,  to  hang  without 
mercy,  all  such  as  were  obstinate,  at  their  own  doors."'  The 
Ulster  puritans  openly  petitioned  parliament  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  popery  and  prelacy.t  Sir  John  Clotworthy  declared 
in  his  place  in  the  house,  that  "  the  papists  could  only  be  con- 
verted with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  bible  ia  tlie  other." 
Pym  unequivocally  proclaimed  the  intention  oi' "  not  leaving 
a  priest  in  Ireland. "J  Parsons  himself,  who  thought  nothing 
too  atrocious,  provided  it  tended  to  increase  the  harvest  of 
confiscation  which  he  had  already  so  abundantly  reaped,  ut- 
tered, at  a  public  entertainment  in  Dublin,  the  still  more 
sanguinary  menace,  that  "in  twelve  months  there  should  not 
be  a  single  papist  in  Ireland."  (      How   industriously   thia 

*  Curte'a  Ormond,  i.  255.  A  aimilir  letter  Trom  Txird  E^ex  to  BuroiM,  !s 
BKDtioned  by  Brodinus,  nuot^  by  Burkp,  p.  649.  Otiiers  of  the  suae  leoar 
are  referred  to  in  (he  "  Viodici»  Calholicorum,"  p.  4. 

f  See  (he  "  Declaration  of  the  CoDfedersles,"  CHrte,  i.  370.  Also  the  prolt^^ 
Utum  of  the  Ulster  cbiefe,  forwarded  by  Bishop  Bedell.  "  Muon'a  Uh  oF] 
Bedell,"  p.  357.  t  Cmc.  L  236.  fl  Ibid. 
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bloody  determination  was  made  public — ^how  deeply  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  threatened  extirpation  had  taken  root- 
may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  of  Ormond  to  St.  Leger,  lord 
president  of  Munster,  in  which  he  "  attributes  the  general 
revolt  of  the  nation  to  the  unseasonable  publishing  of  this 
desiffn."* 

The  war  of  1641  then,  was  a  struggle  for  life  itself— an  in- 
stinctive effort  at  self-preservation.  The  leaders  were  embold- 
ened by  the  embarrassments  of  England,  and  animated  by  the 
recent  success  of  Scotland  in  a  similar  struggle ;  but  never  was 
there  a  people  so  literally  goaded  into  rebellion  as  the  Irish 
Catholics  of  that  period,  especially  the  Catholics  of  the  pale. 
For  a  considerable  time  after  the  rising  of  the  Ulster  chiefs, 
the  lords  of  the  pale  held  aloof  from  the  movement :  they 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  defend  themselves :  their  petition 
was  insultingly  rejected.  They  were  attainted  of  rebellion  at 
the  very  time  they  were  praying  on  bended  knees  to  be  per- 
mitted to  shew  their  attachment  to  the  croAvn.  All  their  de- 
vices of  loyalty  were  frustrated  by  the  wily  and  perfidious 
policy  of  the  lords  justices ;  and  in  the  end  it  was  the  pure 
necessity  of  self-defence  that  drove  them,  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly— after  repeated  appeals  (one  of  them  to  the  king  in 
person),  for  constitutional  redress,  all  of  which  were  baffled 
by  the  machinations  of  the  justices— to  throw  themselves  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Ulster  party,  who  were  already  in  arms,  not, 
as  they  loudly  protested,  against  the  king,  but  against  the 
enemies  of  the  king  and  of  his  Irish  Catholic  subjects. 

The  third  of  December,  1641,  Avas  "a  memorable  day  for 
Ireland."  A  county  meeting  of  Meath  assembled  upon  tho 
hill  of  Crofty  at  the  summons  of  the  Lord  Gormanstown, 
governor  of  the  county.  Disastrous  as  was  the  immediate 
issue  of  the  measure,  it  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  old 
divisions  of  the  Catholic  body ;  for  they  were  no  ordinary 
interests  that  could  bring  together  in  friendly  deliberation, 
the  Anglo-Irish  lords  of  the  pale  and  the  Ulster  chiefs,  to 
whom,  notwithstanding  their  community  of  religion,  they 
were  little  less  obnoxious  than  their  hereditary  English  ene- 
mies. The  meeting  of  Crofty  numbered  in  its  ranks  six 
Catholic  lords,  fourteen  gentlemen,  and  about  a  thousand 
freeholders.  They  were  met  by  several  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs,  including  O'Byrne,  CReilly,  and  the  gallant  Roger 

O'Moore.t     The  pale  lords  proceeded  with  their  habitual  cau- 

I  I  11  .    I  I    ■     ■    I  I. 

♦  Carte,  i.  268. 

f  After  Owen  O'Neill,  the  most  accomplished  and  popular  among  theleadera 
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tion;  they  satisfied  themselves  by  repeated  en(}uiries,  that  the 
movement  of  the  insurgents,  far  from  being  at  variance  with 
the  dictates  of  loyalty  to  tlie  king,  had  the  security  of  his 
person  and  throne  for  a  principal  object ;  and,  after  a  full  and 
satisfactory  explanation  upon  both  sides,  they  mutually  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  oath,  to  merge  all  past  divisions  in 
their  common  cause,  to  act  together  for  the  common  defence 
against  the  common  enemy,  to  maintain  the  free  and  public 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  to  bear  true  allegiance  to 
King  Charles,  and  to  secure  the  repeal  of  all  civil  disabilities, 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  Graces,  so  long  promised  and  so  unjustifiably  withheld. 
The  blow  thus  struck  was  followed  up  with  vigour  and 
resolution.  Manifestoes  were  forwarded  to  all  the  leading 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  Ulster  was  already  in  their  hands. 
Lord  Mountgarret  seized  upon  Kilkenny.  Waterford  yielded 
to  his  son.  Colonel  Edmund  Butler.  Clare  was  overrun  by 
the  O'Briens.  In  a  few  weeks  every  fort  in  the  counties  of 
Waterford,  Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny,  was  reduced ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  English  garrison  towns,  and  of  Galway, 
which  was  held  neutral  by  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  the 
whole  country  declared,  with  one  voice,  for  the  confederation. 
It  was  felt  to  be  a  war  of  religion.  A  provincial  svnod  of 
Ulster,  convened  at  Kells  by  Hugh  CNeill,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  attended  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
except  the  bishop  of  Meath,  declared  (March  22,  1642)  the 
struggle  to  be  a  just  and  pious  one.  A  national  synod,  held 
at  Kilkenny  (May  10),  attended  by  the  archbishops  of 
Armagh,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  and  almost  all  the  bishops,  de- 
livered a  still  more  solemn  judgment  upon  the  lawfulness  of 
the  war,  "  which  had  been  undertaken  for  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  preservation  of  the  sovereign  lord 
King  Charles,  and  his  just  rights  and  prerogatives.  The 
acts  of  this  synod  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  pa- 
triotism, combined  with  a  mild  and  truly  Christian  tolerance, 
of  which  every  Irishman  may  well  be  proud ;  and  present  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  sanguinary  proclamations  and  atro- 
cious enactments  under  which  the  Catholics  had  so  long  been, 
writhing.f 

of  the  war.  The  battle-cry  "  God,  our  Lady,  and  Roger  0*Moort,"  which  after- 
wards became  a  proverb,  is  an  index  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
hy  the  army. 

t  See  even  Leland  iii.  18].  The  contrast  is  well  put  bv  0*ConneU  in  his 
"  Memoir  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish,"  chap,  iii  part  iv.  See  also  Burke,  64S,  and 
the  "  Vindiciae  CathoUcorum,''  p.  5. 
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Their  defensive  measures  were  taken  with  greftt  prompt- 
ness and  decision.  The  administrative  power  was  vested  in 
a  supreme  council  of  twenty-four  members  (six  from  each 
province),  with  Lord  Mountgarret  at  their  head.  The  con- 
duct of  the  war  (by  an  arrangement,  the  prudence  of  which 
is  extremely  questionable)  was  entrusted  to  separate  and  in- 
dependent generals  in  each  province.  Thomas  Preston  (of  the 
Gormanstown  family)  commanded  in  Leinster.  Owen  O'Neill,* 
in  Ulster ;  Robert  Barry,  in  Munster ;  and  John  Burke,  in 
Connaught ; — the  last,  however,  only  with  the  title  of  lieu- 
tenant, the  chief  command  being  reserved  for  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde,  whom  they  expected  to  join  their  ranks.  Measures 
were  taken  to  supply  the  treasury,  and  agents  were  despatched 
to  the  foreign  powers,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  tne  king 
of  France.  The  agent  accredited  at  the  Roman  court  is 
the  only  one  Ave  need  specify.  It  was  the  celebrated  Fran- 
ciscan, father  Luke  Wadding,  who  was  then  resident  at 
Rome. 

Promising,  however,  as  was  this  appearance  of  union  and 
activity,  the  confederate  body  had  within  it  the  seeds  of  self- 
dissolution  in  the  discordant  materials  of  which  it  was  coiji- 
posed. 

"From  time  immemorial,  [writes  Rinuccini  in  his  Report] 
two  adverse  parties  have  always  existed  among  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  The  first  are  called  the  *old  Irish,'  and,  although  they 
are  scattered  through  all  the  four  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  yet 
are  most  numerous  in  Ulster,  where  they  seem,  in  some  sense,  to 
have  their  head-quarters  ;  since  it  was  here  the  earl  of  Tyrone 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  maintained  a  protracted  war 
against  Elizabeth.  The  second  may  be  called  the  *  old  English ' — 
a  race  introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  the  fifth 
king  in  succession  after  William  the  Conqueror ;  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  *  new  English,'  who  have  come  into  the 
kingdom  along  with  the  modern  heresy.  But,  as  they  have 
mingled  their  blood  with  the  Irish  in  the  colonies  which  are 
scattered  through  the  kingdom,  especially  in  Munster  and  Leinster, 
they  are  also  called  the  *new  Irish,'  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
'old,'  and  they  maintain  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  En- 
glish, both  by  marriage  and  other  alliances.  These  parties  are 
opposed  to  each  other,  principally  on  the  following  grounds  ; — the 
old  Irish,  entertaining  a  great  aversion  for  heresy,  are  also  averse  to 


*  Burke  says  Phelim,  p.  649.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  preference  shewn 
to  Ovren  was  the  cause  of  much  jealousy  to  his  kinsman.  They  were  recon- 
ciled by  the  nuncio.    See  "  Nunziatura,"  p.  136, 
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"How  far  do  you  think  these  objects  could  be  attained  by 
private  exertion,  without  the  intervention  of  government  ?  In 
this  particular  instance,  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Academy,  I  should  say  that  I  think  they  cannot  be  attained.  The 
Irish  Academy  has  been  in  existence  sixty  years :  it  has  published 
nineteen  volumes  of  transactions,  a  part  of  which  is  always  specially 
devoted  to  antiquarian  research  :  they  have  spent  a  considerable 
Bum  of  money  in  proposing  prizes  for  essays  on  those  subjects : 
they  have  made  efforts  almost  beyond  their  means,  aided  very 
much  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  members  to  form  a 
museum  of  Irish  antiquities,  and  yet  I  think  I  may  say,  that  in  all 
these  nineteen  volumes,  the  only  part  relating  to  Irish  antiquities, 
which  can  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind,  or  can  be  considered  without 
some  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  is  the  Memoir  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Tara,  which  was  published  in  their  Transactions  by  the  permission  of 
government,  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  information  which  had 
been  collected  in  the  course  of  the  survey.  I  think  that  with  the 
exception  of  that,  the  result  of  their  sixty  years'  labour  in  the  study 
of  Irish  antiquities  has  been  almost  worse  than  useless.  This  I 
think  will  explain  to  you  my  opinion  of  the  improbability  that  the 
exertions  either  of  individuals,  or  of  associated  societies,  working 
by  themselves,  would  be  able  to  effect  anything  at  all  proportionate 
to  the  treasure  which  has  been  collected  in  the  course  of  this 
survey"  (p.  21). 

The  preceding  evidence  establishes  as  perfect  a  claim  as 
could  be  wished  for  a  govemment  outlay.  The  following 
letter,  presented  by  Captain  Larcom  from  Mr.  George  Smith, 
proves  that  the  outlay  would  not  be  a  wasteful  expenditure 
of  the  public  money.  Mr.  Smith  is  well  known  to  the  lovers 
of  Irish  history.  He  never  spared  expense  when  a  rare  or 
valuable  Irish  document  was  to  be  brought  home  to  Ireland ; 
and  learned  societies  were  more  than  once  indebted  to  his 
library  for  originals,  or  illustrations  of  "  curiosa"  or  "  desi- 
derata Hibermca."  Speaking  of  our  local  histories,  he  says — 

"  The  county  histories  of  Ireland  consist  of  Smith's  Cork,  'Ktrry^ 
and  Waterford;  Harris's  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  County 
Down  ;  one  or  two  and  twenty  statistical  surveys,  published  by 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  during  the  years  from  1800  to  1825, 
and  Roscommon  in  1 832.  Shaw  Mason  published  three  volumes,  en- 
titled a  Statistical  or  Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland  in  1814.  Smith's 
histories  had  the  character  of  being  exceedingly  well  done,  and  met 
with  immediate  sale.  Cork,  which  was  in  two  volumes,  was  re- 
printed ;  Waterford  and  Kerry  are  scarce,  and  still  bring  more 
than  the  publication  price,  although  not  so  much  as  a  few  years 
ago,  as  the  public  are  now  aware  that  Smith  could  not  have  seen 
many  things  he  describes,  from  the  descriptions  being  so  inaccu- 
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several  advantages  over  Sir  Henry  Vavasour.  Inchiquin 
was  defeated  at  Kilworth,  and  his  army  hemmed  up  in  the 
garrison  in  the  greatest  distress.  Drogheda,  Dundalk^  and 
even  Dublin,  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  famine ; 
and  Preston,  though  he  had  avoided  any  decisive  engagement 
with  Ormond,  and  indeed  had  suffered  some  loss,  yet  hung 
upon  the  outskirts  of  the  capital,  ready  to  fall  upon  it  at  any 
favourable  juncture  which  might  arise. 

The  check  in  this  career  of  success  came  from  themselves. 
Their  first  act  had  been  to  draw  up  and  forward  to  the  king 
a  declaration  of  the  grievances  against  which  they  had  risen 
in  arms.  The  unhappy  monarch,  though  he  secretly  rejoiced 
at  the  unexpected  movement,  had  been  forced  to  proclaim  it 
an  act  of  rebellion.  He  issued  orders,  however,  for  an  accom-* 
niodation  with  them,  and  appointed  several  cdmmissioners 
(the  chief  of  whom  were  the  celebrated  James,  Marquis  of 
Ormond,  and  Lord  Clanricarde),  with  powers  to  that  effect. 
But  the  justices  found  means  to  frustrate  this  design,  and  to 
delay  the  commission,  till  the  year  1 643 ;  and  when  the  removal 
of  Parsons  from  the  office  of  Lord  Justice,  and  the  appoint>* 
ment  of  Sir  Henry  Tichbourne  in  his  stead,  placed  the  power 
of  accommodating  the  differences  in  Ormondes  hands,  his  anti^* 
Catholic  prejudices  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  such  con- 
cessions as  the  position  of  the  Catholics  entitled  them  to 
demand,  and  their  first  proposals  were  rejected  with  scorn. 

The  "  new  Irish"  party,  however,  had  set  their  hearts  on 
peace.  They  had  begun  to  tire  of  the  confederacy.  Drawn 
mto  it  with  reluctance,  and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
they  had  soon  become  sensible  how  little  community  of  in- 
terest there  was  between  them  and  the  old  party.  The 
appointment  of  Ormond,  too,  who  was  connected  with  many 
of  them  by  blood,  and  with  almost  all  by  intercourse,  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  their  determination ;  and  though  the 
clergy  and  the  old  party  opposed  it  with  all  their  mignt,  the 
negociations  were  renewed ;  and  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
adjustment  of  preliminaries,  it  was  proposed  to  conclude  a 
truce  for  a  year.  In  July,  1643,*  while  the  discusrion  was 
at  its  height,  an  envoy  of  the  Holy  See,  Father  Peter 
Francis  Soirampi,  a  native  of  Piedmont  and  a  priest  of  the 
oratory,  arrived  in  Kilkenny.  The  representations  made  by 
Wadding  to  the  Pope  Urban  VIII,  had  induced  his  holiness 

*  Bnrke  dates  his  arrival  in  1644.  (p.  650.)    This  is  a  mistake.    He  amTed 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  tnxce^  whicm  took  pUce  Sept  15,  1643. 
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the  kind.  I  wonld  say,  therefore,  tbat  one  very  peculiar  valne 
of  the  labours  of  the  ordnance  survey  in  Ireland,  has  been  the 
preparation  of  an  accurate  and  copious  liet  of  the  ancieot  naoiea 
of  places,  with  their  ancient  spellings,  both  in  their  Irish  and 
Anglicised  forms ;  tracing  them  also  through  the  different  speUings 
which  they  assumed  at  different  times  in  English  documents,  and 

lima  identifying  them  with  the  modern  names I  should  aUo 

Etate,  to  complete  my  answer  to  a  former  question,  that  another 
very  important  advantage  which  has  resulted  from  the  antiquarian 
and  historical  researches  made  in  connexion  with  the  survey,  is 
the  verification  of  the  statements  contained  in  our  ancient  manu- 
Bcripta.  Some  very  beautiful  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in 
the 'writings  of  Mr.  Petrie,  whose  paper  on  the  round  towers  of 
Ireland  was  read  some  years  ago  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  may  be  truly  said  to  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  im- 
proved study  of  the  subject.  Another  very  striking  example  will 
be  found  in  the  occouut  of  Aileach  in  the  ordnance  memoir  of 
Londondeny ;  and  I  may  also  refer  to  Mr.  Petrie's  very  valu- 
able paper  on  Tara  Ilill,  for  a  further  illustration  of  my  meaning. 
In  these  works,  the  round  towers,  tlie  ruins  of  the  palace  on  Tara 
HiU,  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Aileach,  have  been 
compared  with  the  accounts  found  in  our  ancient  manuscripts. 
Tlie  account  given  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  state  of  those  places 
(in  the  tenth  century  for  example),  has  been  found  to  coincide 
exactly  with  the  ruins,  and  even  in  some  instances,  where  passages 
in  ancient  Irish  poems,  or  descriptions  of  the  buildings,  were  ob- 
scure or  unintelligible,  an  examination  of  the  ruina  has  been  found 
to  render  their  meaning  perfectly  plain.  There  are  instances  of 
this  in  the  curious  description  of  the  palace  of  Aileach  in  the  ord- 
nance memoir.  Another  way  in  which  the  accuracy  of  our 
ancient  manuscripts  has  been  verified,  is  this.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  ancient  names  of  places  in  Ireland  are  preserved  by 
the  Irish -speaking  peasantry  in  cases  where  they  have  been  entirely 
lost  or  altered  in  English ;  and  that  the  same  peasant  who  speaks 
both  English  and  rrish,  when  he  is  speaking  English,  will  use  the 
modern  name  of  the  place,  and  when  he  is  speaking  Irish  among 
bis  compauions,  will  use  the  ancient  name.  Thus,  for  example, 
Dublin  is  always  called  'Bally-alha-clialh'  by  the  Irish-speaking 
peasantry,  although  its  more  modem  name  of  Dublin  is  itself  also 
of  Irish  origin.  I  have  already  aaid  that  the  Irish  names  of  places 
are  all  significant ;  and  many  of  them  were  given  to  the  town,  or 
hill,  or  valley,  or  lake,^roM  »ome  historical  fact,  the  death  of  some 
remarkable  historical  character,  some  battle,  or  other  important 
event :  these  events  are  now  entirely  unknown  to  and  forgotten  by 
the  peasantry,  but  are  recorded  in  our  ancient  manuscripts;  and  ii 
this  way  the  Irish  names  of  places  become  in  fact  a  strong  proofs 
the  authenticity  of  our  history,  and  a  proof  that  admits  of  no  doaU 
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because  there  can  be  no  possible  collusion  between  the  ignorant 
peasantry  and  the  historical  documents  that  they  have  never  seen 
or  heard  of,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  Irish  names  and  the 
events  from  which  they  are  derived  are  recorded.  So  that  the 
result  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Petrie's  papers,  and  of  the  ordnance 
Memoirs,  has  been  to  give  scholars  who  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  subject  a  much  higher  opinion  than  they  were  inclined  to 
form  previously  of  the  vdue  of  our  Irish  manuscript  annals  and 
poems,  and  other  literary  remains"  (p.  33). 

Our  next  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Romney 
Bobinson^  confirms  Dr.  Todd's^  and  shows,  what  will  appear 
too  clearly  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Petrie,  that  if  some 
great  effort  be  not  now  made  for  the  preservation  of  Irish 
history,  it  never  can  be  made  with  such  satisfactory  results 
as  at  present: — 

"21S,  Do  you  consider  that  the  publication  of  the  (topographical 
materials)  would  add  to  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject  in  Ire- 
land ? — I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  really  the  infor- 
mation collected  there  appears  to  be  the  only  valuable  part  of  all 
that  has  been  done  (in  my  opinion)  towards  Irish  antiquities ;  but 
of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  on  that  subject  with  so  much 
authority  as  those  who  have  made  it  their  own  peculiar  study.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  have  myself  derived  great  instruction  from 
those  collections,  and  examined  them  with  great  interest:  they 
have  preserved,  I  think,  the  knowledge  of  a  great  many  remains, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  would  have  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
country.  In  my  own  neighbourhood,  Ermania,  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  heathen  kings  of  Ulster,  vast  as  it  is,  is  perishing  rapidly; 
about  one  third  of  its  ramparts  has  been  destroyed  within  my  own 
recollection ;  while  rector  of  Enniskillen,  almost  twenty  years  ago, 
I  caught  the  tenant  of  Devenish,  building  a  bam  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  east  window  of  the  monastery,  and  pulling  down  parts 
that  were  comparatively  uninjured.  I  stated  the  fact  to  his  land- 
lord, who  interfered  and  had  him  punished.  But  the  same  process 
is  going  on  every  where ;  and  every  year  is  diminishing  our  means 
of  learning  anything  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  antiquities  "  (p.  23). 

The  evidence  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  keeper  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum,  is  equally  decisive,  both  for  the 
value  of  the  ordnance  Memoir,  and  the  impossibility  of  continu- 
ing the  series  by  private  enterprise.  He  instances  me  masses  of 
topographical  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  as  almost  useless, 
because  they  were  not  digested  and  published  by  their  collectors. 
The  same  opinion  is  given  by  Mr.  W  arburton,  president  of  the 
Geological  Society,  F.R.S.,  and  placed  beyond  all  dou^t  by 
the  Rev.  Romney  Robinson. 

33  « 
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Iwaateoua  Providence  has  blessed  her, — when  we  see  such  a 
work  suspended  at  the  nod  of  a  British  minister,  its  mate- 
rials left  almost  inaccessible  or  useless — not  even  a  clerk  paid 
to  keep  them,  or  superintend  private  inspection — we  cannot 
think  without  humiliation  of  that  sad  day,  when  the  sons  of  the 
volunteers,  with  the  Duke  of  Leinster  at  their  head,  slunk 
from  the  ante-chamber  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  their  rft-^^J 
jeeted  petition,  to  register  it,  we  suppose,  as  a  trophy,  with  tl^^^^f 
declaration  of  Dungnnnon,  or  tbe  arms  of  '82.  ^^^^| 

But  what  can  our  aristocracy  do?  why  should  Sir  Kober^^^H 

^m    fear  to  slight  or  delude  them?  they  fear  or  despise  the  Irish ^^^ 

^H  people ;  they  are  our  "  Corinthian  capital,"  but  of  British 

^H  stucco,  not  Irish  marble. 

H^  There  is  one  light  in  which  the  Ordnance  Maps  uid 
researches  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Irish  Ecclesiastic. 
They  give  ua  the  sacred  geography  of  Ireland,  such  as  she 
was  when  she  was  the  isle  of  saints.  They  determine  the 
names,  and  sites  of  our  old  churches,  and  on  looking  over 
them  it  will  be  often  found  that  the  ruin  with  which  our 
boyhood  years  was  familiar,  is  identified  with  the  name  of 
some  Irish  doctor  or  apostle  whom,  in  our  maturer  years, 
Colgan  or  Lanigan  taught  us  to  admire.  Sacred  gec^raphy 
is  at  once  a  help  and  au  incentive  to  the  study  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  our  ecclesiastical  history,  we  are  sure, 
■will  be  considered  now,  more  than  ever,  entitled  to  attention. 
The  few  following  extracts  prove  that  Catholics  ought  to 
bestir  themselves,  when  our  Protestant  brethren  are  in  the 
field.     First  on  tbe  list  comes  Mi-.  Petrie. 

"  848.  '  Has  your  attention  been  long  turned  to  the  subject  of 
Irish  antiquities?'  'Yes,  from  tny  school- boy  days  I  had  taken 
^eat  interest  in  the  monumental  remains  that  came  within  my 
observation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  ;  but  having  at  a  later 
period,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  while  sketching  with  some 
friends  in  the  western  counties,  discovered  a  vast  number  and 
variety  of  monumental  remauis  of  which  I  bad  seen  no  notice  in 
any  printed  work,  I  commenced  and  continued  the  formation  of 
such  a  collection  of  documents,  whether  in  manuscript  or  print,  as 
I  hoped  would  lead  to  their  iUustration,  thus  forming  an  extensive 
Ii'ish  library  :  and  from  that  period  I  have  devoted  as  much  time 
and  attention  oa  I  could  eparo  from  other  avocations  to  the  study 
of  Irish  history  and  antiquities,' 

"  349.  '  What  class  of  monumental  remains  do  you  allude  to,  as 
having  attracted  your  attention  at  that  time?'  'The  iirst  thing 
that  struck  me  with  surprise,  and  deeply  interested  me,  were  the 
monumeutal  inscriptions  at  Cioumacnoise,  on  the  bunks  of  the 
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Shannon,  which  was  the  place  of  sepulture  of  nearly  all  the  kings^ 
bishops,  and  other  distinguished  men  in  Ireland  from  the  sixth  to 
the  twelfth  centuiy  :  and  these  inscriptions,  which  had  never  been 
previously  noticed,  or  at  least  explained,  I  found  from  reference  to 
a  book  which  I  had  with  me  at  the  place,  presented  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  people  during  that  period  that 
figured  in  Irish  history,  and  some  of  them  even  in  British  history  : 
for  instance,  one  of  the  first  inscriptions  that  I  copied  was  that  of 
Suibne  Mac-Mailaehumai,  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  the  most  cele- 
brated for  his  learning  in  Ireland  in  the  ninth  century,  and  had 
been  invited  to  England  by  Alfred  the  Great,  where  he  obtained 
so  much  fame  that  his  death  is  recorded  in  all  the  English,  Saxon, 
and  Welsh  chronicles.* 

"  350.  'Did  you  copy  many  of  the  inscriptions  that  you  found  at 
Clonmacnoise  ?*  Yes,  I  copied  every  inscription  that  I  could  dis- 
cover there,  not  only  on  that  occasion,  but  on  several  subsequent 
visits,  and  I  have  thus  collected,  I  think,  not  less  than  three 
hundred  inscriptions  at  this  great  burial  place,  none  of  which  are 
later  than  the  twelfth  century.' 

"351.  *  Are  many  of  these  inscriptions  remaining  now? '  *  I  do 
not  suppose  there  are  twenty  remaining  now  ;  at  least  I  could  not^ 
after  the  most  careful  search^  find  more  than  twenty  on  my  last 
visit  to  Clonmacnoise  ! ' 

"  352.  '  What  other  monumental  remains  did  you  particularly 
notice  at  that  period  ? '  '  From  Clonmacnoise  I  passed  into  the 
western  counties  of  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  Galway,  including  the 
islands  of  Aran ;  and  in  all  these  localities,  but  particularly  in 
Aran,  I  discovered  a  class  of  monuments,  which,  like  the  inscrip- 
tions at  Clonmacnoise,  had  not  been  at  all  previously  noticed: 
curious  stone  forts,  bee-hive  shaped  stone  houses,  all  built  without 
cement.  Some  of  those  forts,  I  afterwards  found,  were  noticed  in 
our  most  ancient  manuscript  history,  which  gives  us  even 
the  very  date  of  their  erection  ;  for  instance,  Dun  Aenguis,  which 
was  erected  in  the  first  century,  and  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  barbaric  monuments  remaining  in  Europe :  it  was 
a  fortress  of  the  Belgian  kings  in  Ireland.'* 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  what  Mr.  Petrie  states  of  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Clonmao- 
noise,  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Tombs,  stone 
crosses,  inscriptions,  and  other  objects  of  archaeological 
science,  are  daily  becoming  more  rare.  The  reason  is  too 
obvious:  there  were  no  persons  to  preserve  them.  Those 
that  lav  around  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  were 
demolished  or  disfigured  by  fanaticism,  though  the  good  taste 
of  individual  Protestant  clergymen  sometimes  successfully 
interfered.     Those  that  lay  in  the  roofless  ruin,  whether  in 
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the  country  or  tlie  town,  sulfcred  from  the  combmed  action 
of  exjxiBure  to  tlie  weather,  avarice,  thoughtlessness,  and  all- 
deatrojiug  time.  No  man  could  expect  the  Catholic  cleiOT 
to  look  aO^r  them ;  it  would  have  l>een  dangi?rous.  The 
Catholic  religion  is  esBentiBlly  a  religion  of  tnuUtion,  tliat 
treaaures  up  every  relic  of  the  past;  but  the  Irish  Catholic 
clergy,  down  to  the  present  moment,  bad  no  leisure  for 
archaeological  pursuits.  They  have  been  cngt^ed  in  cover- 
ing the  land  with  dcw  chapels  aud  cathedrals.  They  have 
done  so  on  a  splendid  scale,  and  without  a  penny  from 
government ;  and  as  certainly  as  we  see  these  glorious  proof!) 
of  Catholic  cliarity,  80  firmly  do  we  believe  that  the  same 
Cathohc  spirit  will,  ere  long,  after  having  provided  for  pre- 
sent wants,  return  with  characteristic  attachment  to  the 
sacred  relics  of  the  past,  and  open  a  new  oira  in  Irish  eccle- 
Biaatical  science.  Societies  for  tlie  study  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities have  been  established  in  the  I'  rench  seminaries,  and 
as  we  proved  in  a  preceding  number,  have  wonderfully  accele- 
rated the  revival  of  religious  feelings  among  the  French. 
Such  a  study  is  {>eculiarly  congenial  to  our  national  character, 
and  could  be  easily  organized  in  the  different  dioceases  of 
Irehind,  so  as  to  embrace  sacred  topography  and  sacred 
archaeology.  No  person  that  knows  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  the  national  temper  of  Ireland,  can  make  light  of 
those  studies.  The  foltowiug  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Wyse,  M.P.,  is  a  faithful  report  of  the  extent,  nature, 
auil  plan  of  archfeologicol  studies  in  France:  — 

■'  -148.  '  Will  you  favour  us  with  your  opinion  with  regard  ti 
expediency  of  publishing  researches  at  the  governmont  ( 

upon  the  archiEologiual  and  statistical  bronches  ?' 

archajologicol  refers  to  objects  that  either  bear  a  direct  chmnolog, 
col  relation  to  the  history  of  the  country,  and  serve  to  determine 
the  nature  or  order  of  events  ;  or  else  present  illustrations  of  the 
progress  of  its  civilization  either  iti  the  finer  or  more  useful  arts, 
testified  by  the  various  relics  which  diSerent  ages  have  left  behind 
them,  each  charact eristic  and  explanatory  of  the  several  changes,  at 
different  periods,  which  have  taken  place  among  the  different 
classes  of  its  inhabitants,  through  the  tvhole  range,  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  their  sucial  existence.  The  puhhc  monuments  of  Ireland, 
1  am  aware,  are  not  numerous;  they  liave  been  subjected  to  every 
variety  of  injury :  war,  fanaticism,  public  wrong,  private  neglect, 
have  each  in  turn  done  their  work,  and  left  behind  them  proofs  of 
\  Ibair  power  of  destruction.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry  would  not,  , 
Y  tbensforc,  even  if  hitherto  disregarded,  be  very  extensive.  It  ha| 
Ibowever,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  attracted  no  small  degree 41 
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attention.  There  are  numerous  works  on  the  subject.  But  there 
are  other  objects,  not  equally  attended  to  by  antiquarians,  and 
which  are  in  Ireland  tolerably  numerous,  calculated  to  throw  much 
light  not  only  upon  the  political  and  social  history  of  that  country, 
but  upon  the  contemporaneous  history  of  Europe,  especially  during 
its  earlier  periods,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  country,  and 
I  therefore  conclude,  of  the  government.  In  this  presumption,  I 
am  aware  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  government  is  sensible 

of  the  value  of  such  inquiries; Other  countries  have  so 

acted:  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Grermany,  &c.,  &c.  In  France  the 
exertion  has  been  undoubtedly  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the  most 
systematic.  It  has  furnished  new  evidence  to  convince  me,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  government  can  carry  such  operations  into 
effect  to  the  extent,  that  is,  with  the  minuteness,  accuracy,  and 
comprehensiveness,  which  the  public,  and  especially  that  portion  of 
the  public  most  interested  in  and  qualified  to  turn  to  general  and 
permanent  practical  advantage  such  researches,  has  a  right  to 
expect.  In  France,  government  constituted,  I  think  in  December 
1837,  a  "Comit6  des  Artset  Monuments."  The  object  of  this 
body  was  threefold: — Firstly,  To  encourage  inquiry  into  certain 
branches  of  archaeology,  hitherto  inadequately  cultivated  in  France, 
and  in  the  course  of  such  inquiry  to  search  and  collect  such  remains 
of  antiquity  as  might  have  escaped  the  devastation  of  time  and 
revolution.  Secondly,  To  reduce  these  materials  to  such  shape  as 
to  be  easily  within  the  reach,  and  applicable  to  the  several  useful 
purposes,  of  the  general  or  special  artist  or  student.  Thirdly,  To 
preserve  such  monuments  and  relics  as  still  existed  from  further 
decay,  by  enlisting,  with  the  public  knowledge  and  interest,  the 
public  sympathy  and  exertion,  to  ward  off  that  destruction  to  which 
there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  they  were  hastening.  These 
three  objects  were  carried  into  execution  by  three  several  sections. 
They  applied  themselves  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  as  a  first 
step,  to  the  completion  of  a  general  survey,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
France  in  reference  to  these  objects.  They  addressed  themselves 
to  those  particular  localities,  in  the  first  instance,  which  were  most 
remarkable  for  their  historical  renown,  or  still  existing  monuments; 
and  engaged  the  co-operation  not  only  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment in  their  several  departments,  but  also  of  the  clergy  of  the 
several  religious  denominations,  who  from  more  immediate  contact 
with  these  monuments,  or  local,  or  oth^r  associations,  might  be 
supposed  to  feel  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  interest  in  their  pre- 
servation. In  the  next,  they  published  a  series  of  queries,  so 
constructed  that  they  could  be  answered  by  a  simple  "  Yes,"  or 
"No;"  but  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  so  exact  and  precise  a 
nomenclature^  and  arranged  with  so  much  attention  to  sound  scien- 
tific analysis,  and  classification,  as  to  secure  that  not  only  the 
knowledge  communicated  in  answer  to  the  query  should  be  on  an 
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imiform  principle  throughout  France,  but  alM  of  so  clear,  distinct, 
aad  ^plicable  a  character,  as  to  presout  at  the  same  time  to  the 
public  at  large,  and  to  the  most  Ecientific  and  advanced  antiquarian, 
the  greatest  advantages.  This  step  was  followed  by  another  scarcely 
less  important.  They  established  in  many  schools  in  France,  but 
particularly  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  chairs  of  arcbceology, 
especially  in  conneicion  with  Christian  art,  and  the  illustratioa  of 
every  description  of  Christian  monument,  with  the  view  of  exciting 
new  and  general  inquiry  into  their  origin  and  history,  and  if  pos- 
sible more  effectually  securing  their  preservation,"-^  p.  44.) 

Of  course  the  Irish  Catholic  has  no  hope  of  government 
Bupport  for  his  archscology.  But  much  can  be  effected  by 
pnvate  exertion.  Many  an  interesting  relic  of  past  dava 
could  be  saved  from  ruin  by  being  transferred  from  the 
crrnnbling  abbey  or  church  to  the  new  chapel ;  and  we  know 
several  instances  of  fonts,  crosses,  and  sculptures,  being  thus 
preserved.  Such  a  translation  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  per- 
mitted, except  for  safety's  sake,  and  even  then  it  certainly 
would  not  be  permitted  in  many  instances.  But  if  our  Pro- 
testant bretliren  had  the  considerate  "  honhommie"  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Swiss  Protestants,  who  when  they  found  the 
body  of  a  saint,  gave  it  up  at  once  to  their  Catholic  neigh- 
bours, future  archuiolt^ista  would  profit  by  this  Hberahty. 
The  Swiss  Protestants,  it  is  true,  did  not  make  an  uncondi- 
tional transfer.  They  expressly  stipulated,  by  the  advice  of 
their  elders,  that  if  ever  their  dcscendents  became  Papists, 
the  saint's  body  should  be  given  back.  No  Irish  paiush-priest, 
we  are  sure,  would  refuse  sucli  a  stipidation,  if  it  could  give 
him  possession  of  an  old  cross  or  a  font  to  ornament  hia 
chapeL  Much  can  be  done  for  sacred  archasology  by  private 
exertion  in  Ireland.  But  the  magnificent  plan  of  general 
arcbffiology  carried  into  execution  in  France,  never  can  be 
effected  in  Ireland  without  government  aid,  and  of  course 
never  will  be  effected  by  a  government  that  allows  two 
million  of  Irishmen  to  starve. 

There  is  one  peculiar  feature  in  Irish  archseology — its  con- 
nexion with  the  religious  history  of  Europe.  We  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eternal  city,  any  place  more  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  religious  history  of  the  whole 
European  family,  from  the  sixth  to  the  tcnUi  century,  than 
our  native  land.  The  archaeology  of  Europe  has  many  a 
monument  of  the  glory  of  Ireland.  Should  Ireland  ever 
have  a  parental  government,  wliich  should  not  only  develop 
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her  industrial  resources  and  feed  her  people,  but  supply  that 
intellectual  food  which  supports  a  national  mind ;  should  a 
parental  government  wish  to  present  some  plan  for  enabling 
Ireland,  in  those  latter  times,  to  take  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  not  as  a  new-comer,  but  in  right  of  her 
own  good  old  title,  such  a  government  need  only  give  a  man 
like  Mr.  Petrie  the  command  of  an  Irish  brigade  of  Catholic 
artists  and  historians,  and  order  them  to  travel  through  the 
continent,  collecting  the  histories,  sketching  the  churches, 
the  images,  oil  canvas  and  in  marble,  of  Irish  saints,  what 
treasures  would  not  our  scientific  pilgrims  bring  home  to 
our  shores ;  what  inspiration  for  the  Christian  poet  or  painter 
when  he  looks  on  those  sacred  forms,  before  which  successive 

f generations  of  various  countries  have  knelt  ;  and  sees  in 
iving  allegory  the  nations  of  Europe  presenting  their  Chris- 
tian crowns  to  his  own  loved  land.  lona,  Lindisfame 
Malmesbury,  Scotland,  Northumbria,  could  return  only 
desecrated  shrines;  but  not  so  continental  Europe,  which 
still  preserves  the  churches  of  those  Irish,  who,  with  the 
Christian  religion,  diffused  all  the  blessings  of  civilization. 
Mr.  Young  of  Cavan,  Captain  Boldcro,  and  Lord  Adare, 
must  have  been  delighted  with  the  following  answer  of  Mr. 
Petrie,  given  in  the  heart  of  London.  Its  principal  charm 
for  our  Catholic  readers  will  be  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  given. 

"  354.  '  What  advantage  do  you  suppose  would  result  from  the 
investigation  of  the  (topographical  and  monumental)  antiquities  of 
Ireland  ?' — I  think  such  an  investigation  essentially  necessary  to 
the  settlement  of  the  early  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
generally,  and  of  the  British  islands  more  particularly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preservation  in  Ireland  of  the  ancient  language,  laws, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  various  races  may  still  be  traced  ;  and  that 
such  an  investigation  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  obvious  from  the  well-known  facts  that  Ireland  be- 
came the  refugium  of  the  learned  during  the  convulsions  which 
distracted  Europe  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  that 
her  missionaries  were  amongst  the  earliest  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  Even  in  Italy  we  find  churches  that  were  foimded  by 
Irishmen.  The  patron  saint  of  Austria  was  an  Irish  missionary, 
and  the  patrons  of  most  of  the  churches  in  Bavaria  were  also  Irish, 
as  the  Bavarian  writers  show.  Many  of  those  persons  returned  to 
Ireland  improved  by  the  civilization  they  saw  abroad,  and  bringing 
with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  as  practised  in  those  countries  ; 
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grace  to  head  ?  Is  the  cheer  at  the  hustings  less  hearty  from 
Catholic  lungs  for  the  liberal  Protestant,  uian  for  the  Catho- 
lic candidate  ?  Does  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  spare  the 
Catholic  exterminator  ?  or  has  any  people  in  the  world  ever 
^ven  greater  proofs  of  moral  restraint,  moral  dignity,  energy, 
perseverance,  gratitude,  self-command,  all  the  virtues  that 
make  a  country  good  and  great.  If  the  sympathies  that  are 
given  so  cordially  by  our  Conservative  patriots  to  the  inani- 
mate relics  of  Ireland,  were  extended  to  the  living  occu- 
pants of  the  soil,  a  British  minister  would  not  dare  to  act  as 
he  has  done  with  the  Ordnance  report. 

We  have  abstained  from  giving  our  opinion  on  that  part 
of  the  Londonderry  Memoir  which  treats  of  Catholic  history 
since  the  Reformation.  The  materials,  we  allow,  are  scanty ; 
but  not  so  scanty  as  to  bear  compression  into  the  space 
allowed  to  them.  Very  important  facts  are  totally  omitted. 
The  veto  proceedings  are  not  fairly  stated.  We  do  not  think 
the  compiler  of  the  Memoir  would  deliberately  omit  facts 
which  he  believed  important.  He  would  insert  them  if  he 
knew  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics.  But  there  was 
somethmg  which  we  regret  more  than  its  meagrenesa.  The 
Ordnance  Memoir  was  not  the  work  in  which  an  opinion  was 
to  be  given  on  the  propriety  or  improprietjr  of  clerical  i^ta- 
tion.  The  opinion  is,  mdeed,  only  implied,  but  it  should  not 
be  implied  in  a  work  which  professes  to  state  facts  only — 
and  least  of  all  in  the  Ordnance  Memoirs.  No  persons  in 
Ireland  know  better  than  the  Ordnance  staff  the  sources  of 
clerical  agitation;  no  persons  know  better  than  they  the 
frightful  poverty  of  the  Irish  people.  They  know  that  the 
Irish  priest,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  by  the  absence  or 
the  neglect,  or  the  hostility  of  the  aristocracy,  finds  himself 
invested  with  a  political  power  which  he  cannot  decline,  even 
though  he  wished  it,  so  long  as  Ireland  is  as  she  is.  The 
very  measure  which  our  conservatives  dread  most  is  the  one 
which  would  relieve  the  priests  from  the  onerous  duty  of 
agitation,  by  redressing  the  national  wrongs,  and  by  cement- 
ing with  the  powerful  bond  of  mutual  interest  and  of  national 
glory,  the  union  between  a  conservative  aristocracy  and  a 
Catholic  people. 

There  is  one  branch  of  sacred  topography  most  dear  to  the 
Irish  Catholic,  which  yet  can  scarcely  be  cultivated  by  the 
Ordnance  staff.  We  mean — those  places  where  the  holy 
mysteries  of  our  religion  were  celebrated  in  the  open  air,  or 
in  the  ruined  abbey,  during  our  days  of  sorrow.     Those 
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tions  of  such  moments  are  beyond  all  the  glorious  recollec- 
tions of  foreign  lands. 

A  question  of  very  great  delicacy  was  proposed  by  the 
commission,  and  answered  satisfactorily  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  Dr. 
Robinson. 

"  336. — *  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  that  the  use  made  of 
ancient  Irish  documents  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  revive  political  animosities  ? '  Dr,  Todd,  *  No ;  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  should  say  quite  the  reverse.  In  the  first  place — 
/  do  not  believe  that  any  harm  can  ever  result  from  the  publication 
of  truth  on  any  subject,  least  of  all  on  such  a  subject  as  the  history 
of  a  nation ;  but  besides  this,  nothiug  can  be  more  mischievous 
than  the  present  vague  state  of  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Ireland. 
The  political  events  of  former  times  may  now  be  quoted  by  any 
party  and  turned  with  equal  facility  to  their  purposes,  while  from 
the  general  ignorance  that  prevails  of  the  real  character  of  those 
events,  the  public  are  unable  to  detect  the  fallacy.* " — (p.  35.) 

"311. — *  With  respect  to  antiquities,  do  you  suppose  that  there 
are  any  parties  in  Ireland,  with  whom  the  study  of  Irish  antiqui- 
ties is  unpopular  ?'  Dr.  Robinson,  *  I  believe  not.  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing.  My  friends,  and  they  who  think  as  I  do  in  poli- 
,  tics,  I  may  say,  almost  universally  take  an  extreme  interest  in  the 
pursuit ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  party  that  thinks 
otherwise.  In  the  Archaeological  Society  there  are  men  of  all  poli- 
tical opinions,  and  all  religious  persuasions,  concurring  most  heartily 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  I  cannot  suppose  that  there  is 
any  feeling  of  the  kind  alluded  to.' " — (p.  31.) 

These  gentlemen  represent  a  class  of  men,  who  differing 
widely  from  us  in  religion  and  politics,  yet  love  their  country's 
history,  and  do  not  defile  their  love  of  Ireland's  language  with 
the  imposture  and  cabin  tyranny  of  the  Irish  Society.  Their 
names,  as  far  as  we  know,  do  not  appear  on  the  books  of  that 
society,  with  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Penne- 
father,  a  judge,  the  only  judge  who  gives  £10  a  year  to  that 
wide-spread  conspiracy  against  the  peace  and  creed  of  poor  pea- 
sants who  speak  the  Irish  tongue.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  evidence  elicited  by  the  Ordnance  Commission,  without 
feeling  that  there  is  a  class  of  Conservatives  who  love  Ireland 
dearly,  though  not  after  our  fashion.  They  linger  with 
sorrowful  dehght  among  her  monastic  ruins,  they  muse  by 
her  holy  wells  vjiA patron  trees,  they  hunt  through  her  bogs  and 
mountains  for  the  rude  relics  of  primitive  art  or  piety,  they 
sigh  over  her  neglected  records  and  rotting  manuscripts  ;  but 
why  do  they  not  assist  her  people  ?  The  people,  it  is  true, 
are  Catholics ;  but  are  they  a  people  whom  it  would  be  a  dis- 
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grace  to  head  ?  la  the  cheer  at  the  huatingfl  less  hearty  from 
Catholic  lungB  for  the  liberal  Protestant,  than  for  the  Catho- 
lic candidate  ?  Doea  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  spare  the 
Catholic  exteriBinator  ?  or  has  any  people  in  the  world  ever 
given  greater  proofs  of  moral  restraint,  moral  dignity,  energy, 
perseverance,  gratitude,  self-command,  all  the  virtues  that 
make  a  country  good  and  great.  If  the  sympathies  that  are 
given  so  cordi^ly  by  our  Conservative  patriots  to  the  inani- 
mate relics  of  Ireland,  were  extended  to  the  living  occu- 
pants of  the  soil,  a  British  minister  would  not  dare  to  act  as 
he  has  done  with  the  Ordnance  report. 

We  have  abstained  from  giving  our  opinion  on  that  part 
of  the  Londonderry  Memoir  whicn  treats  of  Catholic  history 
since  the  Reformation.    The  materials,  we  allow,  arc  scanty ; 
but  not  80  scanty  as  to  bear  compression  into   the   space 
allowed  to  them.     Very  important  facta  are  totaUy  omitted. 
The  veto  proceedings  are  not  fairly  stated.    We  do  not  think 
the  compiler  of  the  Memoir  would  deliberately  omit  facts 
which  he  believed  important.     He  would  insert  them  if  he 
knew  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics.     But  there  was 
something  which  we  regret  more  than  its  meagrcness.     The 
Ordnance  Memoir  was  not  the  work  in  which  an  opinion  was 
to  be  given  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  clerical  agita- 
tion.    The  opinion  is,  mdeed,  only  implied,  but  it  should  not 
be  implied  in  a  work  which  professes  to  state  facta  only — 
and  least  of  all  in  the  Ordnance  Memoirs.     No  persons  in 
Ireland  know  better  than  the  Ordnance  staff  the  sources  of 
clerical  agitation ;   no  persons  know  better  than  they  the 
frightful  poverty  of  the  Irish  people.     They  know  that  the 
Irish  priest,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  by  the  absence  or 
the  neglect,  or  the  hostility  of  the  aristocracy,  finds  himself 
■        invested  with  a  political  power  which  he  cannot  decline,  even 
^h      though  he  wished  it,  so  long  as  Ireland  is  as  she  is.     The 
H      verj'  measure  which  our  conservatives  dread  most  ia  the  one 
^B      which  would  relieve  the  priests  from  the  onerous  duty  of 
^^     agitation,  by  redressing  the  national  wrongs,  and  by  cemeat- 
^M     ing  with  the  powerful  bond  of  mutual  interest  and  of  national 
^L    glory,  the  union  between  a  conservative  aristocracy  and  a 
^^b  Catholic  people. 

^^B  There  is  one  branch  of  sacred  topography  most  dear  to  the 
^^H  Irish  Catholic,  which  yet  can  scarcely  be  cultivated  by  the 
^^1  Ordnance  staff.  We  mean — those  places  where  the  holy 
^^H  mysteries  of  our  religion  were  celebrated  in  the  open  tur,  or 
^^1  in  the  ruined  abbey,   during  our  days  of  sorrow.     Those 
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places  are  still  well  known  by  our  people.  Some  persons 
may  think  that  the  day  is  not  yet  come  for  mch  topographical 
researches.  But,  for  our  own  parts^  our  inquiries  on  that 
subject  have  given  us  innumerable  instances  of  private  Pro- 
testant benevolence  and  toleration  defeating  the  penal  code. 
Aileach  Palace  has  many  ennobling  recollections,  but  none  so 
dear,  so  sacred,  as  the  hunted  pnest  saying  mass  for  half  a 
century  within  its  ruins. 


Art.  XL — Nunziatura  in  Irlanda^  di  Monsignor  Gia-Bat^ 
tista  Rinucciniy  Arcivescovo  di  JFermOy  negli  anni  1645  a 
1649,  publlicata  per  la  prima  volta  su^  M8S.  originali 
delta  Rinuccinianay  con  documenti  UlustrativL  Per  cura  di 
G,  Ajazziy  Bibliotecario  delta  medesima.     Firenze :  1844. 

IF  ever  there  was  an  age  to  make  historians,  it  is  the 
present.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  does  not  bring 
to  light  and  place  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  world, 
historical  materials  which,  fifty  years  ago,  were  locked  up 
against  even  the  most  industrious  student,  in  the  jealous 
keeping  of  a  state  office,  or  the  inviolable  precincts  of  a 

Erivate  library.  But  we  have  lived  to  see  the  manufacture  of 
istory  share  the  progressive  improvement  which  charac- 
terizes the  more  material  arts  in  these  latter  days.  Private 
speculation  and  public  enterprise  have  been  directed  to  its 
advancement.  Associations  have  been  formed  under  every 
possible  variety  of  denomination.  The  rich  contribute 
their  capital,  the  learned  their  talents  and  their  time ;  and  by 
the  subdivision  of  labour,  the  concentration  of  effort,  and  the 
abundant  supply  of  materials,  the  facility  and  expedition  of 
the  process  of  composing  history,  have  been  almost  as  much 
increased  as  that  of  producing  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written,  or  working  the  press  from  which  it  is  issued. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  activity  which  thus  pervade 
the  literary  world,  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  receive  the 
important  work  announced  above,  is  not  unmingled  with  a 
certain  degree  of  humiliation,  when  we  see  the  name  of  Flo  • 
rence  rather  than  that  of  Dublin  emblazoned  on  the  title- 
page.  It  is  a  work  whose  subject  is  almost  exclusively 
Irish,  and  regards  a  period  of  Irish  history  not  only  most  in- 
teresting  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  involved  in  most  contra- 
dictory statements.  Is  it  not  too  bad  that  we  should  be  indebted 
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to  a  foreign  editor  and  a  foreign  prcsa,  for  whiit  hae  so  tnftny 
niorc  pressing  claims  on  nHtivo  enterprise?  especially  since, 
ns  we  shall  iiresently  explain,  the  documents  from  which  it  is 
published,  or  {what  makes  the  neglect  still  more  unpardon- 
able) a  Latin  history  compiled  from  tliem,  and,  we  believe, 
embodjing  them  all,  has  been  lying  in  manuscript  for  more 
than  a  century  in  an  English  library,  the  proprietors  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  disjwsed  to  afford  every 
facility  for  their  inspection.  As  wc  hope,  however,  to  return 
to  this  subject,  we  shall  not  stop  to  offer  any  suegestion  at 
present :  but  we  trust  the  imputation  of  such  mdifferencc 
will  not  be  allowed  to  rest  much  longer  upon  the  Catholic 
body.  The  Archfeological  Society  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a 
great  deal  for  the  general  history  of  the  country ;  but 
matters  such  as  those  to  which  we  refer,  do  not  properly  come 
within  its  province.  We  want  another  association,  more 
limited  in  its  objects,  which  may  profitably  devote  itself — 
without  in  the  least  interfering  witli  the  walk  upon  which  the 
Archicological  Society  has  entered — to  the  publication  of 
rare  and  mteresting  documents,  whether  printed  or  manu- 
script, connected  with  the  history  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
especially  that  portion  of  it  which  is  so  obscure  and  so 
neglected,  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the  end  of  the  lost 
century." 

Meanwhile,  we  must  not  allow  this  feeling  to  interfere 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  our  gratitude  to  the  intelligent 
foreigner-  to  whom  we  owe  the  Nunziatura  in  Irlamla. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  witli  the  existing  histories  of  that 
period,  will  best  understand  the  value  of  a  complete  series 
of  original  documents  such  as  he  has  collected.  There  is  no 
part  of  Irish  history  into  which  party  spirit  has  so  thoroughly 
entered.  Almost  every  book  which  wc  have  is  avowedly  the 
work  of  a  partisan.  Borlaee  is  rabidly  anti-lrish ;  Carte  is 
s  thorouffh-going  apologist  of  Ormond.  Belling  (or  Cal- 
laghan,t  if  he  be  the  author  of  the  Vindiciije  CathoUcotttm)  ia 


Aj  lo  evidence  of  the  necessity  nf  somo  such  effort,  in  order  to  place  ibeae 

[   works  within  the  rench  of  students  of  Iriab  histor}',  wc  ne«d  only  saj  thatsoma 

L  of  them,  as,  for  example,  "  Brodinus,"  are  so  rare  that  it  would  bo  imposrable  to 

■  Sx  their  prioe.    Peter  Lombard's  "  Commenbinus  dc  Rebus  Hibernian"  is  set 

l;down  in  Mr.  Thoq>c's  last  cataiopie  at  seven  gidneas.    O'Sultiran  Benre's 

W"  Bistoriie  CathaUcui "  (a  small  4to.),  at  the  enonnons  prioe  otietentem  gaimail 

H'Burke's  "  Hibernia  Dominicana,"  costs  at  least  ilv e  or  six  goinoas,  oren  xilbout 

the  snpplement ;  the"  Vindicis  Cathoticomin  "  (a  12iiio.  Tolnme),  three  or  four; 

Hid  Morrison's  "  Threnodia,'*  from  six  to  ten  I 

f  This  is  expressly  slated  by  the  author  or  the  maaascript  history  of  lU- 
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equally  devoted  to  the  supreme  council,  or  rather  the  Ormondist 
party  among  the  confederates  ;  and  Ponce  Is  still  more  violent 
on  the  side  of  the  nuncio.  We  need  hardly  observe,  there- 
fore, how  extremely  important,  under  such  circumstances, 
must  be  the  evidence  of  a  person  who  was  himself,  not  only 
an  eye-witness,  but  a  chief  actor  in  all  the  events  of  this 
memorable  period.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that 
Rinuccini  was  not  a  partisan.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one, 
mixed  up  as  he  was  in  the  affairs  of  that  distracted  time, 
should  escape  being  tinged  with  the  infection  of  party.  But 
in  a  volume  like  the  present,  which  consists  chiefly  of  his 
letters,  written  from  day  to  day  during  his  nunciature,  this 
partisanship  cannot  have  left  many  of  its  traces ;  certainly  it 
must  be  much  less  likely  to  bias  the  writer's  statements,  than 
would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  narration  drawn  up  after 
all  was  over,  and  intended,  as  are  almost  all  the  rest,  to  refute 
a  particular  accusation,  or  vindicate  a  particular  line  of  po- 
licy. There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  desultory  and 
miscellaneous  correspondence,  written  as  each  event  occurred, 
and  conveying  the  writer's  impressions  fresh  from  the  facts 
as  they  successively  arose,  and  an  elaborate  and  well-weighed 
digest  of  the  history,  coloured  and  modified  by  subsequent 
reflection,  and  accommodated  to  a  certain  set  of  ex  post  facto 
views,  which  the  writer's  prejudices  had  led  him  to  form. 

Rinuccini's  correspondence,  though  it  is  exclusively  oflScial, 
is  not  all  directed  to  his  own  court.  We  have  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  nuncios  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain ;  to 
the  queen  Henrietta,  and  the  queen-mother  of  France ;  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  oflicials  of  his  court ;  to  the 
dean  of  his  own  arch-diocese  of  Fermo,  Dionigi  Massario,  as 
well  as  many  others  of  inferior  degree.  They  are  evidently 
written  without  much  study  or  preparation;  for  we  sometimes 
meet  two,  three,  and  even  four  long  letters  despatched  upon 
the  same  day.  The  series,  however,  is  not  complete.  We 
frequently  find  allusions  to  letters  or  other  papers  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  collection  ;*  and  the  entire  series  of 
his  Irish  correspondence,  as  well  with  the  supreme  council 
as  with  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  functionaries,!  is 

nuccini's  nunciature,  quoted  by  Burke,  p.  909.  It  is  also  stated  by  Peter  Walsh, 
"  History  of  the  Remonstrance/'  p.  xlvii. 

*  As  a  letter  of  January  28th,  1646.  Also  one  to  the  pope,  September,  1647, 
p.  415. 

+  There  arc,  however,  several  letters  recommending  or  criticising  subjects 
for  the  episcopacy,  which  will  be  very  interesting  to  those  who  cultivate  Irish 
ecclesiastical  biography. 
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omitted,  iipparcntly  by  design.  As  the  editor  makes  no 
remark  upDu  tliid  omission,  we  conclude  that  the  originals 
liave  not  been  preserved ;  and  the  loss  is  less  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  most  important  of  these  documents  may  be  found 
cither  in  Cox,  or  in  the  appendix  of  Carte's  Ormonde  the 
Vindicicc  CathoUcorum^  Ponce's  Iteplyy  or  the  other  works  of 
the  period;  and  have  been  for  the  most  part  republished 
from  those  now  extremely  rare  sources  by  Burkei  in  Us 
Bihernia  Dominicana. 

These  letters  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  which 
contains  five  hundred  and  fifty  large  and  closely  printed  8yo 
pages.  The  remaining  portion  is  filled  up  by,  first,  the  brief 
of  his  appointment ;  second,  instructions  regarding  the  general 
policy  ne  was  to  pursue ;  third,  a  second  body  of  secret  In- 
structions intended  for  his  guidance  in  matters  of  a  more 
delicate  nature ;  fourth,  the  report  which  he  presented  to  the 
pope  Innocent  X  on  his  return  to  Rome;  fiflh,  the  letters 
addressed  to  him  from  Home  during  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  the  MS.  from  which 
these  documents  are  published,  and  which  is  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Kinuccini  family  at  Florence,  has  never 
been  consulted  by  any  historian  except  the  indefatigable 
author  of  the  Uihernia  Dominicana^  who  gave  some  extracts 
from  it  in  his  supplement.  In  the  body  of  his  work,  he 
expresses  great  regret  that  he  was  not  aware  of  its  existence 
when  he  visited  Florence  in  1742 ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  a 
second  visit  in  1770,  he  was  permitted,  before  he  printed  his 
valuable  supplement,  to  use  it  freely ;  as  also  another  MS. 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  of  the  same  date,  entitled  De 
Hwresis  Anglicano)  inlherniam  Intrmione  et  Progrewi^  ei  d$ 
Bella  Catholico  ad  annum  1641  casptOf  exindeque  per  aKquoi 
annos  gesto^  commentarim.  Both  these  manuscripts  were  pre- 
pared for  the  press  by  order  of  Thomas  Kinuccini,  brother 
of  the  nuncio,  about  the  year  1670;  but  circumstances  oc- 
curred to  prevent  their  publication  at  the  time,  and  they 
have  lain  in  the  Kinuccini  library  till  the  present  time,  when 
the  more  important  of  the  two  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  existing  representative  of  the  family. 

Wc  know  not  whether  it  is  intended  to  follow  up  this 
volume  by  the  publication  of  the  historical  manuscript.  As  may 
be  concluded  from  the  title,  this  work  is  written  in  Latin,  and 
embodies  a  translation  of  most  of  the  letters  and  other  official 
documents.  Its  authorship  is  extremely  uncertain.  By  some 
it  has  been  attributed  to  Kinuccini  himself ;  but  this  is  clearly 
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disproved  by  the  editor  of  the  Nunziatura,  who  shows  that  it 
was  not  written  till  1666,  many  years  after  Rinuccini'^s  death, 
and  describes  the  writing  as  evidently  not  Italian.     He  seems 
disposed  to  attribute  it  to  some  Irish  ecclesiastic  :*  but  the 
blunders  in  the  orthography  of  Irish  names  (exactly  those 
blunders  into  which  a  foreigner,  especially  an  Italian,  would 
fall),  appear  to  be  decisive  against  the  opinion ;  and  we  are 
therefore  more  disposed  to  credit  the  statement  of  Burke,t 
made  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbate  Fossi,  who  was  the 
librarian  of  the  Rinuccini  library  at  the  time  of  Burke's  visit, 
that  the  author  was  Dionigi  Massario,  the  dean  of  Fermo, 
and  the  companion  of  the  nuncio  during  the  ffreater  part  of 
his  residence  in  Ireland.     A  transcript  of  this  MS.  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Lord  Leicester,  at  Holkham,  wnich 
was  founded  by  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  Coke,  but  owe^ 
most  of  its  treasures  to  Thomas  Coke,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester.     During  a  protracted  tour  (1712-20)  he  visited 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  collected  a  large  number 
of  manuscripts  and  other  literary  curiosities,  which  are  de- 
scribed at  some  length  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  in  February  1826.  J     The  manuscript 
history  of  Rinucclni's  nunciature  was  consulted  by  Carte  soon 
after  its  arrival  in  this  country,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by 
him  under  the  title  of  the  Nuncio's  Memoirs,     He  describe^ 
the  author  as  "  manifesting  a  great  regard  for  truth,  though 
he  is  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  nuncio,  and  very  fair  and 
candid  in  his  relation  of  occurrences. "§     Besides  this  history, 
the  Holkham  library  possesses  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Report  presented  to  the  Pope  by  Rinuccini  on  his  return 
from  Ireland,  in  1649,  the  original  Italian  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  present  volume  (pp.  391-433).     It  was  con- 
sulted by  Dr.  Lingard,  whom  nothing  seems  to  have  escaped ; 
and  a  translation  into   English,  made  for  the  late  Charles 
Butler,  by  the  permission  of  Mr.  Coke,  was  published  in  the 
Catholic  Miscellany  during  the  year  1829.||     With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  Report,  and  a  few  other  documents,  (the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  a  letter  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Nuncio,  which 
is  given  by  Birch  in  his  Historical  Enquiry ;  one  addressed 
by  Rinuccini  to  the  Pope  on  the  victory  of  Benburb,  already 
published  by  Brodinus,  and  also  by  Burke ;  and  another  to 


♦  So  also  Carte,  preface,  p.  v.  f  P.  900. 

t  By  Mr.  Koscoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  352-79.  §  Pref.  p.  v. 

[]  III  the  Nos.  for  October,  Kovember,  and  December.    This  translatioiiisfar 
from  being  exact. 
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The  recall  of  Strafford  tended  to  strengthen  this  feeling. 
The  government  of  Wandesford,  who  succeeded^  was  too 
brief  to  have  much  influence  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  the 
appointment — forced  upon  the  king  on  Wandesford's  death 
— of  Parsons  and  Borlase,  who  possessed  no  merits  beyond 
their  notorious  puritanical  and  anti-popish  leanings,  tended 
more  than  all  the  rest,  to  make  men  forget,  in  the  prospect  of 
Charleses  humiliation,  the  treachery  and  bad  faith  which  had 
marked  the  earlier  and  more  prosperous  years  of  his  reien. 

If  all  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  Catholics  were  linked  wiui  the 
fortunes  of  the  king,  the  growing  power  of  the  parliament 
was  naturally  for  them  a  source  oi  tne  deepest  alarm.  Hence> 
odious  as  Strafford  had  been  while  in  power,  his  fall  brought  with 
it  no  triumph  for  Ireland  ;  because  it  was  felt  that  Strafford*8 
English  enemies  were  still  more  implacably  the  enemies  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  It  was  ostentatiously  avowed  that  the 
puritanical  party  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  extirpation 
of  popery,  the  transportation  of  the  Irish  recusants  beyond 
the  seas,  and  the  plantation  of  the  entire  kingdom  (afler  the 
plan  already  tried  in  Ulster)  with  the  creatures  of  tne  puritaa 
parliament.  The  government,  far  from  checking,  industri- 
ously encouraged  the  alarm.  Letters  were  intercepted  an- 
nouncing that  a  covenanting  army  was  on  its  way  from  Soot- 
land  ;  and  that  ^^  a  resolution  was  taken  to  lay  heavy  fines  upon 
such  as  should  not  appear  at  kirke  for  the  first  and 
second  Sunday ;  and,  on  failure  the  third,  to  hang  without 
mercy,  all  such  as  were  obstinate,  at  their  own  doors."*  The 
Ulster  puritans  openly  petitioned  parliament  for  the  extirpar 
tion  of  popery  and  prelacy.t  Sir  John  Clotworthy  declared 
in  his  place  in  the  house,  that  "  the  papists  could  only  be  con- 
verted with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  bible  in  the  other.** 
Pym  unequivocally  proclaimed  the  intention  of  "  not  leaving 
a  priest  in  Ireland.":t  Parsons  himself,  who  thought  nothing 
too  atrocious,  provided  it  tended  to  increase  the  harvest  cS 
confiscation  which  he  had  already  so  abundantly  reaped,  ut- 
tered, at  a  public  entertainment  in  Dublin,  tne  still  more 
sanguinary  menace,  that  ^^  in  twelve  months  there  should  not 
be  a  single  papist  in  Ireland."  ||      How   industriously  thia 

*  Carte's  Ormond,  i.  255.  A  similar  letter  from  Jjord  Essex  to  FlurtoiiB,  U 
mentioned  by  Brodinus,  quoted  by  Burke,  p.  649.  Others  of  the  sum  ttnor 
are  referred  to  in  the  **  Vindicis  Catholicorum,**  p.  4. 

f  See  the  **  Declaration  of  the  Confederates,**  Carte,  i.  370.  Also  the  protn- 
tation  of  the  Ulster  chiefe,  forwarded  by  Bishop  Bedell.  **  Hason't  tih  of 
Bedell,'*  p.  357.  t  Cartc»  L  236.  |  Ibid. 
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of  iniquitous  and  oppressive  measures,  following  up  the  bloody- 
policy  of  Elizabeth  and  James  in  its  most  flagitious  details ; — 
the  Commission  of  Defective  Titles,  which  aimed  at  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  entire  province  of  Connaught, — the  plunder- 
ing and  proselytizing  Court  of  Wards, — the  tyrannical  Court 
of  High  Commission, — the  barefaced  violation  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  free  jurors.  Grievances  infinitely  less  than  these, — 
not  a  shadow  of  them, — had  thrown  England  into  a  flame. 
Ireland,  where  it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death  itself,  bore 
on  unresisting,  and  directing  whatever  of  complaint  was 
uttered,  not  against  the  king,  but  against  his  ministers.  The 
Catholics  had  taught  themselves,  with  that  fatal  facility 
of  temper  which  was  their  ruin,  to  separate  the  acts  of  the 
king  from  those  of  his  representatives.  There  was  truth  in 
the  distinction,  but  they  pushed  it  to  excess.  All  that  was 
good  and  favourable  in  his  measures  they  attributed  to  him- 
self; the  odium  of  the  evil  ones  was  thrown  upon  the  diflScult 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  It  was  well  known 
that  many  of  the  agents  of  the  crown  in  Ireland  were  enemies 
of  the  king  no  less  than  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  it  was  a 
natural,  though  a  fatal  mistake,  to  suppose  that  the  community 
of  interest  thus  engendered  between  the  king  and  his  Irish 
Catholic  subjects,  was  a  suflicient  guarantee  for  his  sincere 
and  aflectionate  sympathy  in  their  wrongs.  If  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  government  reflected  upon  him  at  all,  it  was  only 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  cruel  necessity  which  placed 
him  in  the  power  and  under  the  control  of  their  common 
enemies.  From  the  acts  of  Strafford  it  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate him.  But  Strafford's  government  had  some  redeeming 
features,  and  for  these  the  king  got  all  the  credit ;  for  the  most 
odious  of  the  rest  Strafford  avowed  himself  alone  responsible. 
Whatever  there  was  of  leniency  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
penal  code,  whatever  of  liberality  in  the  protection  of  com- 
merce, or  the  patronage  of  manufacture,  was  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  king's  disposition,  if  freed  from  his  present  con- 
straint, to  realize  the  hopes  which  they  had  taught  them- 
selves to  entertain  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 
And  although  it  is  now  but  too  clear  that  the  unhappy 
monarch  is  responsible,  not  only  in  fact  but  in  right,  for  the 
very  worst  measures  of  his  unscrupulous  ministers,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  much  of  the  evidence  which  the  re- 
searches of  historians  have  brought  to  light  in  the  despatches 
and  state  papers  of  the  day,  was  then  known  only  to  the 
confidential  few  to  whom  those  dangerous  secrets  were 
entrusted. 
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tlon;  they  satisfied  themselves  by  repeated  en(][uiries,  that  the 
movement  of  the  insurgents,  far  from  being  at  variance  with 
the  dictates  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  had  the  security  of  his 
person  and  throne  for  a  principal  object ;  and,  after  a  full  and 
satisfactory  explanation  upon  both  sides,  they  mutually  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  oath,  to  mer^e  all  past  divisions  in 
their  common  cause,  to  act  together  for  the  common  defence 
against  the  common  enemy,  to  maintain  the  free  and  public 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  to  bear  true  allegiance  to 
King  Charles,  and  to  secure  the  repeal  of  all  civil  disabilities, 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  Graces,  so  long  promised  and  so  unjustifiably  withheld. 
The  blow  thus  struck  was  followed  up  with  vigour  and 
resolution.  Manifestoes  were  forwarded  to  all  the  leading 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  Ulster  was  already  in  their  hands. 
Lord  Mountgarret  seized  upon  Kilkenny.  Waterford  yielded 
to  his  son,  Colonel  Edmund  Butler.  Clare  was  overrun  by 
the  O'Briens.  In  a  few  weeks  every  fort  in  the  counties  of 
Waterford,  Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny,  was  reduced ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  English  garrison  towns,  and  of  Galway, 
which  was  lield  neutral  by  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  the 
whole  country  declared,  with  one  voice,  for  the  confederation. 
It  was  felt  to  be  a  war  of  religion.  A  provincial  svnod  of 
Ulster,  convened  at  Kclls  by  Hugh  O'Neill,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  attended  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
except  the  bishop  of  Meath,  declared  (March  22,  1642)  the 
struggle  to  be  a  just  and  pious  one.  A  national  synod,  held 
at  Kilkenny  (May  10),  attended  by  the  archbishops  of 
Armagh,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  and  almost  all  the  bishops,  de- 
livered a  still  more  solemn  judgment  upon  the  lawfulness  of 
the  war,  "which  had  been  undertaken  for  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  preservation  of  the  sovereign  lord 
King  Charles,  and  his  just  rights  and  prerogatives.  The 
acts  of  this  synod  arc  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  pa- 
triotism, combined  with  a  mild  and  truly  Christian  tolerance, 
of  which  every  Irishman  may  well  be  proud ;  and  present  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  sanguinary  proclamations  and  atro- 
cious enactments  under  which  the  Catnolics  had  so  long  been 
writhing.f 

of  the  war.  The  battlc-cr^  "  (7orf,  our  Lady^  and  Roger  O^Moore"  which  after- 
wards became  a  proverb,  is  an  index  of  the  estimation  in  which  ho  was  held 
by  the  army. 

t  Sec  even  Leknd  iii.  181.  The  contrast  is  well  put  by  0*Connell  in  hit 
**  Memoir  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish,"  chap.  liL  part  i?.  See  also  Burkei  648,  and 
the  **  YindicijB  Catholicorum,"  p.  5. 
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bloody  determiniition  was  made  public — how  deeply  the  Ap« 
prohonBton  of  the  throntoncd  extirpation  had  taken  root— 
may  bo  gathered  IVom  a  letter  of  Ormond  to  St^  Leper,  lord 
president  of  Mimster,  in  which  he  *'  attributee  the  general 
revolt  of  tiie  nation  to  the  imseaBonable  publishing  of  this 
desiirn.'** 

liie  war  of  1641  then,  was  a  strupjjlo  for  life  itself—an  in- 
stinctive eflbrt  at  seH-i)iH5servation.  The  leaders  were  embold- 
ened by  tiie  embarrassments  of  Knghmd,  and  animated  by  the 
recent  success  oi  8<^otland  in  a  siiuiTar  struggle ;  but  never  was 
there  a  peonlo  so  literally  goaded  into  robollion  as  the  Irish 
Catholics  of  timt  period,  ei^pecially  the  Catiiolics  of  the  pale. 
For  a  considerabh^  time  allor  the  rising  of  the  Ulster  chiefsi 
tiio  lonls  of  tlic  nulc  held  aloof  ft'om  the  movement :  they 
))otitioned  to  bo  allowed  to  defend  tiicmsclves:  their  petition 
was  insultingly  rejected.  Tlioy  wei*c  attainted  of  rebellion  at 
the  very  time  they  wore  nraying  on  bended  knees  to  bo  per- 
mitted to  shew  thoir  attiuMunont  to  the  crown.  All  their  de- 
vices of  loyalty  were  frustmted  by  the  wily  and  perfidious 
policy  of  the  loixls  justices;  and  in  the  end  it  was  the  pure 
necessity  of  self-delencc  that  drove  them,  slowly  and  reluo- 
t-antly — after  rojieated  appeals  (one  of  them  to  the  king  in 
erson),  for  constitutional  redress,  all  of  which  were  baffled 
)y  the  machinations  of  the  justices— to  throw  themselves  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Ulster  party,  who  we!*e  alnmdy  in  arms,  not, 
as  they  loudly  proteste(f,  against  the  king,  but  ngainst  the 
enemies  of  the  King  and  of  his  Irish  Catholic  subjects. 

The  thirtl  of  December,  lG4l,was"a  memorable  day  for 
Ireland.^'  A  county  meeting  of  Moath  assembled  upon  the 
hill  of  Oofty  at  the  summons  of  the  Lortl  (ionnanstowni 
jjovernor  of  the  county.  Disastrous  as  was  the  inunediate 
issue  of  the  measure,  it  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  old 
divisions  of  the  Catholic  body ;  for  they  were  no  ordinary 
interests  that  could  bring  together  in  iViendlv  deliherationi 
tJie  Anglo-Irish  lords  of  the  pale  and  the  Ulster  ehiefti  to 
whom,  notwithstanding  their  community  of  religion,  they 
were  little  less  obnoxious  than  tlieir  hereditary  English  ene- 
mies. The  meeting  of  Orofty  numbered  in  its  ranks  six 
Catholic  loixls,  fourteen  gentlemen,  and  about  a  thousand 
IVcehohlers.  They  were  met  by  sevenU  of  the  insurgent 
rhicfs,  including  (rByrne,  O'Reilly,  and  the  gallant  Roger 
()*Moore.t     The  pale  lords  proceeded  with  their  habitual  cau- 

•  Ctrus  i.  863. 

4  Aftor  Owra  O'Nrill,  tho  most  itooompUthcd  snd  popukr  smong  tholotdsrs 


i; 
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the  dominion  of  England,  and  haye  refused,  generally  speaking,  to 
accept  the  investiture  of  Church  property  offered  to  them  since  the 
apostacj  of  the  kings  of  England  from  the  Church.  The  others, 
on  the  contrary,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  and 
thus  bound  to  the  king  by  obligation,  no  less  than  by  interest, 
neither  seek  nor  desire  anything  but  the  exaltation  of  the  crown ; 
esteem  no  laws  but  those  of  the  realm  ;  are  thoroughly  English  in 
their  feelings,  and  from  their  constant  familiarities  with  heretics, 
are  less  jealous  of  differences  in  religion.  It  would  seem  too,  that 
the  national  dispositions  of  these  two  parties,  tend  to  increase  this 
diversity  of  customs.  The  new  Irish  are,  ordinarily,  of  low 
stature,  but  of  lively  temper  and  most  subtle  wit.  The  old,  on 
the  contrary,  are  of  huge  frame,  but  simple  disposition.  They  are 
rude  in  their  habits  of  life,  rather  slow  of  apprehension,  and  less 
dexterous  than  the  others  in  the  management  of  business.  Both 
parties,  however,  look  upon  each  other  with  jealous  eyes,  and  are 
in  constant  apprehension,  each  of  the  other's  aggrandizement. 
During  the  time  of  my  residence,  the  chief  part  of  the  Catholic 
military  force  was  in  the  hands  of  two  generals,  Owen  O'Neill 
and  Thomas  Preston  ;  the  former  of  the  ^  old,'  the  latter  of  the  *  new  * 
party,  not  only  rivals  by  nature  and  by  party-spirit,  but  embittered 
in  their  rivalry  by  having  served  together  in  the  Flemish  warSp 
and  having  always  given  signs  of  mutual  hostility." — pp.  391-2. 

The  same  differences  extended  even  to  the  humbler  ranks. 
In  a  subsequent  paragraph  he  writes — 

"  The  soldiers  of  Ulster  and,  in  some  part,  those  of  Connanght, 
naturally  accustomed  to  suffering,  and  habituated  to  the  frosts  of 
that  northern  climate,  have  few  wishes  and  few  wants.  Caring 
but  little  for  bread,  they  live  upon  shamrock  {trifoglio)  and  butter. 
Their  drink  is  milk,  and,  as  a  great  luxury,  brandy.  Provided 
they  have  shoes  and  a  few  utensils,  a  woollen  cloak  serves 
for  their  covering,  more  jealously  careful  of  their  sword  and 
musket  than  of  their  personal  comfort.  They  seldom  touch  monej, 
and  therefore  complain  but  little  about  it.  The  soldiers  of  Leinster 
and  Munster,  on  the  contrary,  being  more  civilized  in  their  hahitSi 
and  accustomed  of  late  to  the  English  service,  affect  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  its  usages,  and  require  to  be  furnished  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  soldier.** — p.  399. 

For  a  time,  howevery  the  confederate  arms  were  eminently 
prosperous.  The  details  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of 
the  time.  Monroe  left  O'Neill  master  of  the  entire  north,  m 
far  as  the  borders  of  Westmcath.  Monck  and  Lord  Moore 
were  sent  from  Dublin  to  oppose  him.  Moore  was  shun  in 
the  attempt,  and  Monck  was  driven  back  by  want  of  pro- 
visions. The  fortresses,  which  bo  left  unprotected,  were 
seized  by  Lord  Castlehaven,    The  Munster  army  obtained 
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Their  defensive  measures  were  taken  with  greftt  prompt- 
ness and  decision.  The  administrative  power  was  vested  in 
a  supreme  council  of  twenty-four  members  (six  from  each 
province),  with  Lord  Mountgarret  at  their  head.  The  con- 
duct of  the  war  (by  an  arrangement,  the  prudence  of  which 
is  extremely  questionable)  was  entrusted  to  separate  and  in- 
dependent generals  in  each  province.  Thomas  Preston  (of  the 
Gormanstown  family)  commanded  in  Leinster.  Owen  O'Neill,* 
in  Ulster ;  Robert  Barry,  in  Munster ;  and  John  Burke,  in 
Connaught ; — the  last,  however,  only  with  the  title  of  lieu- 
tenant, the  chief  command  being  reserved  for  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde,  whom  they  expected  to  join  their  ranks.  Measures 
were  taken  to  supply  the  treasury,  and  agents  were  despatched 
to  the  foreign  powers,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king 
of  France.  The  agent  accredited  at  the  Roman  court  is 
the  only  one  we  need  specify.  It  was  the  celebrated  Fran- 
ciscan, father  Luke  Wadding,  who  was  then  resident  at 
Rome. 

Promising,  however,  as  was  this  appearance  of  union  and 
activity,  the  confederate  body  had  within  it  the  seeds  of  self- 
dissolution  in  the  discordant  materials  of  which  it  was  coiji- 
posed. 

"From  time  immemorial,  [writes  Rinuccini  in  his  Report] 
two  adverse  parties  have  always  existed  among  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  The  first  are  called  the  *old  Irish,'  and,  although  they 
are  scattered  through  all  the  four  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  yet 
are  most  numerous  in  Ulster,  where  they  seem,  in  some  sense,  to 
have  their  head-quarters  ;  since  it  was  here  the  earl  of  Tyrone 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  maintained  a  protracted  war 
against  Elizabeth.  The  second  may  be  called  the  *  old  English  '— 
a  race  introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  the  fifth 
king  in  succession  after  William  the  Conqueror  ;  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  *  new  English,'  who  have  come  into  the 
kingdom  along  with  the  modern  heresy.  But,  as  they  have 
mins:led  their  blood  with  the  Irish  in  the  colonies  which  are 
scattered  through  the  kingdom,  especially  in  Munster  and  Leinster, 
they  are  also  called  the  *  new  Irish,'  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
*old,'  and  they  maintain  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  En- 
glish, both  by  marriage  and  other  alliances.  These  parties  are 
opposed  to  each  other,  principally  on  the  following  grounds  : — the 
old  Irish,  entertaining  a  great  aversion  for  heresy,  are  also  averse  to 


♦  Burke  says  Phelim,  p.  649.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  preference  shewn 
to  Owen  was  the  cause  of  much  jealousy  to  his  kinsman,  ^l^ey  were  recon<- 
ciled  by  the  nuncio.    See  "  Nunziatura,"  p.  136^ 
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tbfl  dominion  of  England,  and  Iinvc  refuiied,  generally  speaking,  to 
accept  the  inveBtiture  of  Church  property  offered  to  them  since  tJie 

apoatacy  of  the  kings  of  England  from  the  Church.  The  others, 
on  the  contrary,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  and 
thus  bound  to  the  king  by  obligation,  no  less  than  by  interest, 
neither  seek  nor  desire  anything  but  the  exaltation  of  Uie  crown ; 
esteem  no  laws  but  those  of  the  realm  ;  are  thoroughly  English  in 
their  feelings,  and  from  their  constant  familiarities  vrilh  heretics, 
are  leas  jealous  of  differences  in  religion.  It  would  seem  too,  that 
the  national  dispositions  of  these  two  parties,  tend  to  increase  this 
diversity  of  customs.  The  new  Irish  are,  ordinarily,  of  low 
stature,  but  of  lively  temper  and  most  snhtlo  wit.  The  old,  on 
"  e  contrary,  are  of  huge  frame,  tut  simple  disposition.  Tliey  are 
de  in  their  habits  of  life,  rather  slow  of  apprehension,  and  less 
dexterous  than  tlie  others  in  the  management  of  business.  Both 
parties,  however,  look  upon  each  other  with  jealous  eyes,  and  are 
'n  constant  apprehension,  each  of  the  other's  aggrandisement. 
Dui'ing  the  time  of  my  residence,  the  chief  part  of  the  Catholic 
nilitiiry  force  was  in  tlie  hands  of  two  generals,  Owen  O'Neil, 
and  Thomas  I'reston  ;  thcformerof  the 'old,' the  latter  of  the  'new' 
party,  not  only  rivals  by  nature  and  by  party-spirit,  but  embittered 
in  their  rivalry  by  having  served  together  in  the  Flemish  wars, 
and  having  always  given  signs  of  mutual  hostility." — pp.  391-2. 

The  same  differences  extended  even  to  tlie  humbler  ranks. 
In  a  subsequent  parngraph  he  writes — 

"  The  soldiers  of  Ulster  and,  in  some  part,  those  of  Connaught, 
naturally  accustomed  to  suffering,  and  habituated  to  the  frosts  of 
that  northern  climate,  have  few  wishes  and  few  wants.  Caring 
but  little  for  bread,  they  live  upon  shamrock  {trifoglio)  and  butter. 
Their  drink  is  milk,  and,  as  a  great  luxury,  brandy.  Provided 
they  have  shoes  and  a  few  utenaila,  a.  woollen  cloak  serves 
for  their  covering,  more  jealously  careful  of  their  sword  and 
musket  than  of  their  personal  comfort.  They  seldom  touch  money, 
and  therefore  complain  but  little  about  it.  Tiie  soldiei^  of  Leinstur 
and  Munster,  on  the  contrary,  being  more  civilized  in  their  hnbit^ 
and  accustomed  of  late  to  the  English  service,  affect  to  accommodate 
tbemsolves  to  its  usages,  and  require  to  be  furnished  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  soldier." — p.  399. 

For  a  time,  however,  the  confederate  arms  were  eminently 
prosperouB.  The  details  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of 
the  time.  Monroe  left  O'Neill  maeter  of  the  entire  north,  as 
far  aa  the  borders  of  Westmeath.  Monck  and  Lord  Moore 
were  sent  from  Dublin  to  oppose  Iiim.  Moore  was  slain  in 
the  attempt,  and  Monck  was  driven  back  by  want  of"  [iro- 
visions.  The  fortresses,  which  he  left  unprotected,  were 
I  eeized  by  Lord  Caetlehaven.     The  Munster  army  obtained 
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several  advantages  over  Sir  Henry  Vavasour.  Inchiquin 
was  defeated  at  Kilworth,  and  his  army  hemmed  up  in  the 
garrison  in  the  greatest  distress.  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and 
even  Dublin,  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  famine ; 
and  Preston,  though  he  had  avoided  any  decisive  engagement 
with  Ormond,  and  indeed  had  suffered  some  loss,  yet  hung 
upon  the  outskirts  of  the  capital,  ready  to  fall  upon  it  at  any 
favourable  juncture  which  might  arise. 

The  check  in  this  career  of  success  came  from  themselves* 
Their  first  act  had  been  to  draw  up  and  forward  to  the  king 
a  declaration  of  the  grievances  against  which  they  had  risen 
in  arms.  The  unhappy  monarch,  though  he  secretly  rejoiced 
at  the  unexpected  movement,  had  been  forced  to  proclaim  it 
an  act  of  rebellion.  He  issued  orders,  however,  for  an  accond-* 
modation  with  them,  and  appointed  several  cdmmissioners 
(the  chief  of  whom  were  the  celebrated  James,  Marquis  of 
Ormond,  and  Lord  Clanricarde),  with  powers  to  that  effect 
But  the  justices  found  means  to  frustrate  this  design,  and  to 
delay  the  commission,  till  the  year  1 643 ;  and  when  the  removal 
of  Parsons  from  the  oflSce  of  Lord  Justice,  and  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  Sir  Henry  Tichbourne  in  his  stead,  placed  the  power 
of  accommodating  the  difierences  in  Ormond's  hands,  his  anti-* 
Catholic  prejudices  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  such  con- 
cessions as  the  position  of  the  Catholics  entitled  them  to 
demand,  and  their  first  proposals  were  rejected  with  scorn. 

The  "  new  Irish"  party,  however,  had  set  their  hearts  on 
peace.  They  had  begun  to  tire  of  the  confederacy.  Drawn 
mto  it  with  reluctance,  and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
they  had  soon  become  sensible  how  little  community  of  in* 
terest  there  was  between  them  and  the  old  party.  The 
appointment  of  Ormond,  too,  who  was  connected  with  many 
of  them  by  blood,  and  with  almost  all  by  intercourse,  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  their  determination ;  and  though  the 
clergy  and  the  old  party  opposed  it  with  all  their  might,  the 
negociations  were  renewed ;  and  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
adjustment  of  preliminaries,  it  was  proposed  to  conclude  ft 
truce  for  a  year.  In  July,  1643,*  while  the  discussion  was 
at  its  height^  an  envoy  of  ihe  Holy  See,  Fatlier  Peter 
Francis  Scarampi,  a  native  of  Piedmont  and  a  priest  of  the 
oratory,  arrived  in  Kilkenny.  The  representations  made  by 
WaddSng  to  the  Pope  Urban  VIII,  had  induced  his  holiness 

*  Bnrke  dates  his  arrival  in  1644.  (p.  650.)    This  is  a  mistake.    He  arrired 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  tnice^  wMdi  took  pUce  Sept  15,  1643. 
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to  send  Scarampi  to  Ireland  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
and  other  supplies,  not  expressly  in  the  capacity  of  nuncio,  but 
with  a  commission  to  report  upon  the  state  of  Irish  affairs. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  old  Irish  party.  Sensible  of  the  advan- 
tageous position  of  the  confederate  arms  and  of  the  weaknesa 
of  their  antagonists,  he  opposed  the  truce  with  all  his  in- 
fluence, and  urged  them  not  to  fall  back  from  tlie  vantage- 
ground  which  they  had  gained,  at  least  without  insisting  upon 
such  terms  as  might  afford  full  and  satisfactory  securities  for 
the  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  liberty  of  public  worshipi- 

Scarampi  was  right,  though  it  has  been  the  fashion  "* 
decry  him  as  a  proud  and  impracticable  cljurchman.*  If 
confederates  with  one  accord  had  acted  upon  his  advictf 
vigorously  And  decisively,  the  success  of  their  arms  would 
have  been  certain.  A  few  weeks  of  active  and  resolute  mea- 
sures would  have  seen  the  parliamentaiy  party  annihilated 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  royalists  freed  from  embarrassment 
at  home,  and  throwing  themselves  vigorously  into  the  cause 
of  the  king  in  England,  would  have  brought  the  contest  to 
an  issue  very  diitereot  from  that  which  it  was  destined  to 
see.  But,  unhappily,  in  this  crisis,  momentous  as  it  was, 
division,  the  unfailing  bane  of  Irish  councils,  prevailed.  The 
conflicting  interests  and  prejudices  of  the  parties  were  plied 
by  Ormond  with  consummate  skill.  In  the  end,  the  new 
Irish  party  prevailed ;  Scararapi's  counsels  were  disregarded, 
and  the  truce  was  concluded  on  September  15,  1643. 

This  was  the  crisis  of  the  war  of  the  confederates,  and 
from  this  point  we  date  the  decay  of  their  fortunes.  The 
results  of  the  latal  tnice  fully  realized  the  anticipations  of  the 
wily  Ormond,  who  had  looked  far  beyond  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  decided  the  fate  of  the  struggle:  the  prestige  of 
success  was  lost:  the  party  was  broken  up  for  ever:  the 
bond  of  union  was  irreparably  severed.  They  may  have  ap- 
peared to  act  together  afterwards ;  but  there  was  none  of  that 
cordial  cooperation, — that  identity  of  purpose  and  of  interest, 
—which  is  indispensable  to  permanent  success. 

The  truce  once  concluded,  Ormond  cared  but  little  for  the 
final  arrangement  of  the  terms  of  the  peace.  His  purpose, — ■ 
the  dissolution  of  the  formidable  union  of  the  Catholics — 
was  already  effected.  Although  the  confederates,  therefore, 
assembled  at  Watcrford,  and  sent  delegates  to  the  kinj 

■  See  Lelwjcl,  iu.  p.  soe. 
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The  queen  was  afraid  to  receive  Binuccini  in  his  capacitor 
of  nuncioi  and  the  communication  between  them  was  carried 
on  through  the  intervention  of  Sir  Dudley  Wyatt  upon  the 
queen's  part,  and  Domenico  Bpinola  (one  of  his  ItdUan  at» 
tendants)  on  that  of  the  nuncio.  It  was  far  from  satis* 
factory.  The  double  negociation  with  the  confederates 
already  referred  to  (publicly  through  Ormond  and  privately 
through  Glamorgan)  was  at  this  time  in  full  progress  in 
Ireland.  A  third  with  the  Pope,  (through  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby),  was  on  foot  in  Rome.  The  queen,  aware  of  the  im«* 
portance  to  her  husband's  interests  of  the  speedy  conclusion 
of  the  Irish  treaty,  and  believing  that  the  timid  and  temporis* 
ing  spirit,  and  the  fear  of  offending  his  Protestant  partisansi 
which  prevented  him  from  granting  openly  the  securities  re* 
quired  by  the  Catholics,  would  call  forth  the  decided  opposition 
of  the  nuncio,  used  all  her  influence  to  detain  him  in  Paris  till 
after  the  treaty  should  have  been  signed.  The  ostensible 
motive  urged  for  delay  was  the  negociation  then  pending  at 
Home ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  representations  made  to 
him  were  not  without  effect.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cardinal  secretary,  urged  by  the  importunate  representa* 
tions  of  Scarampi,  wrote  repeatedly  to  press  his  departure, 
letters  to  the  same  effect  were  daily  arriving  from  the  con- 
federates, who  were  anxiously  expecting  the  subsidies  he 
was  known  to  carry  (p.  396).  Still,  it  was  not  till  the 
month  of  October  he  sailed  from  Bochelle,  accompanied  by 
Belling,  the  secretary  of  the  council ;  and  after  a  perilous 
voyage,  in  which  he  was  chased  for  above  a  hundred  miles  by 
a  frigate  of  the  parliament's  fleet,*  he  landed  at  Kenmare  on 
the  22nd  of  that  month,  and  arrived  at  Kilkenny  with  a 
numerous  train  of  attendants  (twenty-two  of  whom  were 
Italians)  on  the  12th  of  November. 

His  opening  address  to  the  assembly  gave  satisfaction  to 
all  parties.  He  solemnly  repudiated  all  intention  of  taking 
any  step  in  opposition  to  the  duty  of  obedience  which  they 
owed  to  the  king,  and  declared  that  nothing  could  give  such 
happiness  to  the  Holy  Father,  as  to  see  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom,  and 

♦  It  18  stated  in  "  CastlGhaven's  Memoirs,"  that  the  frigate  (which  was  com- 
manded by  an  officer  named  Plunket)  was  on  the  point  of  capturing  the  nuncio's 
vessel,  when  she  (the  frigate)  suddenly  took  iire,  and,  before  they  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  the  nuncio  was  in  safety.  He  himself  gives  a  very 
minute  account  of  the  chase  in  bis  letter  to  Cardinal  Fanfilio  ;  but  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  fire.  (p.  67.) 
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reunited  in  their  just  and  lawful  allegiance  to  their  sovereign. 
The  confederates,  upon  their  part,  received  him  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect,  testified  their  gratitude  and  aifec- 
tionate  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See,  and  protested  that  they 
would  always  hearken  with  reverence  to  his  counsels,  and  would 
take  no  step  without  consulting  him  upon  its  expediency. 

This  apparent  harmony,  however,  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  even  before  his 
arrival,  the  leaders  of  the  Ormond  party  had  conceived  a 
strong  feeling  against  him,  and  that  they  looked  to  him  solely, 
or  mainly,  as  a  medium  through  which  to  obtain  the  subsidies 
of  the  pope,  and,  if  necessary,  the  aid  of  the  foreign  Catholic 

Eowers.  When  Belling  heard  of  his  appointment  at  Florence, 
e  was  struck  dumb  with  chagrin  and  alarm  (p.  350). 
Scarampi  was  plainly  told  that  they  were  fuUv  satisfied  with 
his  services,  and  had  no  need  of  a  nuncio  (p.  395).  Lord 
Muskerry  declared  in  full  council,  that  the  day  of  his  arrival 
was  a  fatal  one  for  Ireland  (p.  350);  and  it  is  perfectly 
certain,  that,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  which  they  made 
at  their  first  meeting,  that  they  would  take  no  measures 
without  consulting  him,  they  kept  him  in  the  dark  from  the 
commencement  as  to  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
the  negociation  of  the  peace  with  Ormond,  as  well  as  the  most 
important  features  of  the  treaty  with  Glamorgan.* 

In  a  few  weeks,  therefore,  a  complete  estrangement  grew 
up  between  the  Ormondists  and  the  nuncio.  Nor  was  it 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  The 
nuncio's  first  concern,  as  is  plain  from  the  tenor  of  his  com- 
mission, was  to  watch  over  the  honour  and  security  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  he  at  once  fell  into  the  views  of  his  predeces- 
sor regarding  the  impolicy,  and  even  unlawfulness,  of  any 
treaty  which  did  not  fully  provide  for  the  liberty  of  public 
worship  and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion.  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  main  object — the  head  and  front  of  the  confederation. 
Rinuccini'^s  sympathies,  therefore,  all  ran  with  the  "  old  Irish* 
party,  at  whose  head  was  Owen  O'Neill,  and  with  the  clergy, 
"who  as  a  body  were  identified  with  them.  He  examined  the 
conditions  of  the  proposed  peace  with  Ormond,  and  at  once 
decided  that  its  adoption  would  be  ruinous  to  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  would  completely  frustrate  the  object  of  his 
mission. 

*  lie  does  not  appear  to  have  known  anything;  of  the  celebrated  Z>0aaaac«, 
until  afler  the  whole  atlair  was  made  public. 
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The  queen  was  afraid  to  receive  Binuccini  in  his  capacitor 
of  nuncioi  and  the  communication  between  them  was  carried 
on  through  the  intervention  of  Sir  Dudley  Wyatt  upon  the 
queen's  part,  and  Domenico  Bpinola  (one  of  his  Italian  at» 
tendants)  on  that  of  the  nuncio.  It  was  far  from  satis* 
factory.  The  double  negociation  with  the  confederates 
already  referred  to  (publicly  through  Ormond  and  privately 
through  Glamorgan)  was  at  this  time  in  full  progress  in 
Ireland.  A  third  with  the  Pope5  (through  Sir  J^nelm 
Digby),  was  on  foot  in  Rome.  The  queen^  aware  of  the  im- 
portance to  her  husband's  interests  of  the  speedy  conclusion 
of  the  Irish  treaty,  and  believing  that  the  timid  and  temporis* 
ing  spirit,  and  the  fear  of  offending  his  Protestant  partisans^ 
which  prevented  him  from  granting  openly  the  securities  re- 
quired by  the  Catholics,  would  call  forth  the  decided  opposition 
of  the  nuncio,  used  all  her  influence  to  detain  him  in  Paris  till 
after  the  treaty  should  have  been  signed.  The  ostensible 
motive  urged  for  delay  was  the  negociation  then  pending  at 
Home ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  representations  made  to 
him  were  not  without  effect.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cardinal  secretary,  urged  by  the  importunate  representa* 
tions  of  Scarampi,  wrote  repeatedly  to  press  his  departure, 
letters  to  the  same  effect  were  daily  arriving  from  the  con- 
federates, who  were  anxiously  expecting  the  subsidies  he 
was  known  to  carry  (p.  396).  Still,  it  was  not  till  the 
month  of  October  he  sailed  from  Bochelle,  accompanied  by 
Belling,  the  secretary  of  the  council ;  and  after  a  perilous 
voyage,  in  which  he  was  chased  for  above  a  hundred  miles  by 
a  frigate  of  the  parliament's  fleet,*  he  landed  at  Kenmare  on 
the  22nd  of  that  month,  and  arrived  at  Kilkenny  with  a 
numerous  train  of  attendants  (twenty-two  of  whom  were 
Italians)  on  the  12th  of  November. 

His  opening  address  to  the  assembly  gave  satisfaction  to 
all  parties.  He  solemnly  repudiated  all  intention  of  taking 
any  step  in  opposition  to  the  duty  of  obedience  which  they 
owed  to  the  king,  and  declared  that  nothing  could  give  such 
happiness  to  the  Holy  Father,  as  to  see  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom,  and 

*  It  is  stated  in  "  Castlehaven's  Memoirs/'  that  the  frigate  (which  was  com- 
manded by  an  officer  named  Plunket)  was  on  the  point  of  capturing  the  nuncio's 
vessel,  when  she  (the  frigate)  suddenly  took  fire,  and,  before  they  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  the  nuncio  was  in  safety.  He  himself  gives  a  very 
minute  account  of  the  chase  in  bis  letter  to  Cardinal  Fanfilio ;  but  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  fire.  (p.  67.) 
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reunited  in  tlieir  just  and  lawful  allegiance  to  their  sovereign. 
The  confederalea,  upon  their  part,  received  him  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect,  testified  their  gi*atitude  and  nffec- 
tionate  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See,  and  protested  that  they 
would  always  hearken  with  reverence  to  hia  counselB,  and  would 
take  no  step  without  consulting  him  upon  its  expediency. 

ThiB  apparent  harmony,  liowever,  was  not  of  lonj;  dura- 
tion. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  even  before  hia 
arrival,  the  leaders  of  the  Ormond  party  had  conceived  a 
strong  feeling  against  him,  and  that  they  looked  to  him  solely, 
or  maiuly,  as  a  medium  through  which  to  obtain  the  subsidies 
of  the  pope,  and,  if  necessary,  the  aid  of  the  foreign  Catholic 
powers.  Wlien  Boiling  heai-d  of  his  appointment  at  Florence, 
he  was  struck  dumb  wltli  chagrin  and  alarm  (p.  360). 
Scarampi  was  plainly  told  that  they  were  fully  Batisfied  with 
his  services,  and  had  no  need  of  a  nuncio  (p.  395).  Lord 
Muskerry  declared  iu  full  council,  that  the  day  of  hia  arrival 
was  a  fatal  one  for  Ireland  (p.  350);  and  it  is  perfectly 
certain,  that,  notwithstanding  the  declai-atlon  which  they  made 
at  their  first  meeting,  that  tLey  would  take  no  measures 
without  consulting  him,  they  kept  him  in  the  dark  from  the 
commencement  as  to  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
the  negociation  of  the  peace  with  Ormond,  as  well  aa  the  most 
important  features  of  the  treaty  with  Glamorgan.* 

In  a  fe^v  weeks,  therefore,  a  complete  estrangement  grew 
up  between  the  Ormondiats  and  the  nuncio.  Nor  was  it 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  The 
nuncio's  first  concern,  as  is  plain  from  the  tenor  of  his  com- 
mission, was  to  watch  over  the  honour  and  security  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  he  at  once  fell  into  the  views  of  his  predeces- 
sor regarding  the  impolicy,  and  even  unlawfulness,  of  any 
treaty  which  did  not  fully  provide  for  the  liberty  of  public 
worship  and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion.  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  main  object — the  head  and  front  of  the  confederation. 
Kinuccini's  sympatliiee,  therefore,  all  ran  with  the  "  old  Irish" 
party,  at  whose  head  was  Owen  O'Neill,  and  with  the  clergy, 
who  as  a  body  were  identified  with  tlicm.  He  examined  the 
conditions  of  the  proposed  pence  with  Ormond,  and  at  once 
decided  that  its  adoption  would  be  ruinous  to  the  Catholic 
cause,   and   would   completely   frustrate   the  object  of  hia 
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The  majority  of  the  council^  on  the  other  hand^  were  all- 
but  committed  to  the  peace.  Many  of  them  holders  of 
Church  property,  they  were  jealous  of  the  clergy  and  dis- 
trustful of  their  designs.  Kinuccini  laboured  in  vain  to 
reassure  them.  He  had  been  empowered  by  the  Holy  See 
(as  had  Cardinal  Pole  in  Mary's  reign)  to  confirm  the  transfers 
of  Church  property  already  made ;  but  they  expressed  an 
unwillingness,  some  from  distrust  of  the  nuncio,  some  from 
fear  of  tne  king,  to  avail  themselves  of  such  confirmation. 
Many  of  them,  too,  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  certain  settlements  of  which  the  Ulster  confederates  justly 
complained  as  a  grievance  to  themselves.  The  hereditaiy 
dissensions  of  the  parties  had  been  revived  by  collision.  Their 
brief  union  in  the  confederacy  had  done  little  to  soften — it 
had  actually  embittered — the  olden  prejudices ;  and  thus,  in 
their  renewed  dislike  and  dread  of  the  XJlster  Irish,  many  of 
the  Catholics  of  the  pale  looked  forward  to  the  peace  with 
Ormond  as  the  only  means  of  securing  themselves  and  their 
property ;  and  were  content  to  grasp  at  any  conditions  (not 
absolutely  and  explicitly  surrendering  the  rights  of  conscience) 
by  which  this  object  might  be  attained. 

The  delegates  of  the  supreme  council.  Lord  Muskerry  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Plunket,  had  been  urging  on  the  peace  with  all 
their  might  during  the  entire  summer ;  and  after  many  delays 
on  Ormond's  part,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  from  him 
any  guarantee  for  the  religious  immunities  which  they  de- 
manded, they  brought  their  deliberations  to  a  hasty  conclu- 
sion ;  and  returned  to  Kilkenny  on  the  very  day  before  the 
nuncio's  arrival,  bearing  with  them  the  articles  of  a  peace 
which,  as  far  as  regarded  the  civil  interests  of  the  Catholic  laity, 
was  suflSciently  satisfactory ;  but  which  offered  no  security  for 
religion,  except  the  alternative  of  omitting  altogether  the 
religious  articles,  or  of  inserting  a  clause  reserving  the  con- 
sideration of  them  for  the  future  pleasure  of  the  king. 

It  can  hardly  be  considered  matter  of  surprise  that  these 
terms  were  received  with  loud  and  general  dissatisfaction. 
The  objections  to  the  measure,  however,  were,  to  some  extent, 
softened  by  a  secret  treaty,  which  had  been  privately  con- 
cluded by  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  on  the  25th  of  the  preceding 
August ;  and  which,  besides  guaranteeing  liberty  of  worship, 
also  secured  to  the  Catholics  the  possession  of  all  the  churches 
and  church  property  not  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  estab- 
lished clergy.  But  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  this 
article  should  be  kept  secret;  and  the  confederates  even 
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consented  to  eufTer  Glamorgan  to  draw  up,  on  the  following 
day,  a  document  which  he  etyled  a  de/eatanee,  by  which  it 
wcu  exprcealy  declared,  that  the  king  was  not  to  be  considered 
bound  by  this  treaty,  except  in  so  far  as  he  should  himself 
approve  it.  Now  it  waa  well  argued  that  a  secret  and  unau- 
thoritative stipulation  like  this  afforded  not  a  whit  more 
Becurity  than  Ormond'a  clause,  which  simply  reserved  the 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  king.*  The  very  eame 
fear  of  the  parliament,  it  was  contended  by  the  nuncio,  which 
then  dictated  the  concealment,  would  orieratc  afterwards  to 
compel  the  disavowal,  of  the  treaty :  and  though  at  the  time 
of  Kinuccini'B  arrival  there  waa  nothing  to  justify  such  an 
anticipation,  the  event  eoon  proved  tliat  it  was  but  too  well 
founded.  A  copy  of  Glamorgan's  articles  was  found  (in 
October  1645)  in  t5ie  baggage  of  Malachy  O'Kelly,  archbishop 
of  Tuam,  who  was  killed  by  the  Scottish  troops  near  Sligo. 
It  was  forwarded  without  delay  to  the  committee  which  waa 
cutting  in  London,  and  in  the  end  of  December  waa  pubhahed 
ae  a  charge  against  the  king.  The  sequel  is  well  known. 
Glamorgan  waa  arrested;  Charles  denied  having  given  him 
commission  to  conclude  any  treaty  without  consulting  Or- 
mond ;  and,  though  he  privately  wrote  to  Ormond  and  GIa~ 
morgan  to  explain  the  step,  he  left  both  tlje  earl  and  the 
deluded  confederates  to  the  consequences  of  their  own 
imprudence. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  plan  to  discuss,  much  lesa  to 
defend,  the  dettula  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Binuccini.  That 
his  conduct  in  many  particulars  was  hasty  and  imprudent ; 
that  he  threw  expediency  too  completely  out  of  the  scale ; 
that  his  impracticability  in  matters  where  he  might  have 
yielded  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  tended  to  disunite 
the  parties  whom  he  found  united,  and  to  widen  breaches 
which  existed  before  his  arrival ;  that  the  closing  acta  of  hia 
mission  were  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  and 
fatal  to  the  king ;  all  this  we  freely  believe.  But  we  confess 
that,  the  more  we  examine  tlie  history  of  tlus  period,  the 
more  we  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  which  we  have  always 
entertained  of  the  soundness  of  his  general  views  (which  were 

•  Olamorgui  ttddressed  himielf  to  the  nuncio  im mediate] j  upon  ins  arrind 
peseating  to  hiiu  a  lettec  from  the  king,  written  upun  tbo  3aih  of  the  preced- 
ing April.  It  13  gicen  al  pu^e  82,  wicb  All  ila  Tulsc  orthography  and  gruniQur 
(it  19  Iti  French),  and  ia  the  same  pubtiahed  by  Birch,  (p.  93.)  But  moaddl' 
does  not  ikppcnr  to  have  placed  iDiiob  di?peiuleoce  on  his  aegocUduo.  SM  fk9l 
Sa,  aUo  his  Report,  p.  393. 
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also  those  of  O'Neill  and  the  entire  •*  Old  Irish"  party)— 
regarding  the  impolicy  of  laying  down  their  arms  and  conclud'- 
ing  a  peace  with  Ormond,  on  the  terms  which  he  proposed  <  or 
even  upon  the  further  security  which  Glamorgan's  secret 
articles  appeared  to  offer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  die 
great  object  of  the  confederates  in  taking  up  arm85  and  the 
nrst  clause  in  their  oath  of  association,  was  to  establish  for 
themselves  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  free  and  public 
exercise  of  their  religion.  This  was  in  substance  what  Kinuo* 
cini  demanded;  for  he  expressly  offered  to  consent  to  the  peace 
if  Ormond  would  agree  *'  to  add  to  the  articles  a  stipulation 
for  jthe  free  exercise  of  religion  in  Dublin,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  quarters"  (p.  409).  To  the  bigots  of  the  day  it  was 
a  daring  demand.  But  we  trust  the  time  is  past  when  liberal 
historians  will  look  on  such  claims  as  '^  absurd  pretensions'* 
and  "  unreasonable  demands."  ♦  This  is  the  jargon 
cither  of  intolerants  who  disregard,  or  of  slaves  who 
are  not  conscious  of,  the  rights  which  the  position  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  in  1645  entitled  them  to  demand.  The 
establishment  of  their  religious  liberty  was  the  great  object 
of  the  league.  It  had  probably  been  suggested  by  the  success 
of  the  Scottish  league  and  covenant.  W^hy  should  it  be  aA 
"  absurd  pretension,"  or  an  "  unreasonable  demand,"  in  them 
to  claim  far  less  than  the  Scots  glory  in  having  extorted? 
Was  the  Catholic  religion  less  the  religion  of  the  Irish,  than 
the  presbyterian  of  the  Scots  ?  Had  it  fewer  claims  from 
antiquity —from  long  standing — from  its  hold  upon  the  affeo 
tions  of  the  people  ?  The  poor-spirited  cravens  of  the  pale 
may  have  deemed  so.  They  may  have  thought  it  enough  to 
beg  for  the  privilege  of  not  being  butchered — of  being  per* 
mitted  to  live,  though  it  were  in  fetters,  in  the  land  where 
their  fathers  were  free.  But  the  gallant  O^Neill  and  his 
free-born  followers,  and  the  unbendin — perhaps  too  unbend- 
ing— Rinuccini,  thought  otherwise.  They  could  not  see 
why  they  should  be  content  with  less  than  had  been  granted 
to  the  presbyterians  of  Scotland.  They  refused  to  be  con- 
tent with  less.  They  may  have  been  imprudent.  But  they 
were  right  in  princi^jle,  and  we  honour  them  for  it. 

Surely  it  will  not  be  pretended   that  Omiond's   hollow 

Eeace,  without  a  single  proviso  for  religion,  except  the  abo- 
tion  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  afforded  the  necessary  se- 

•  As  Curry,  and  Taylor,  "  Civil  Wars,"  toI.  i.  p.  306.    Kay,  since  writiofr 
the  above,  vrc  Imve  seen  the  same  even  in  Br,  Smiies's  History. 

35  « 
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^P  cur'ty  forthe  righta  of  conscience.  Wliat  Becurlty  could  the 
H  Ca'.holics,  deluded  and  deceived  as  they  had  been, — with  tho 
V  memory  of  the  "Graces"  still  freshly  rankling  in  their  me- 
mory,— still  writhinf^  under  the  recollection  of  the  Comniia- 
sion  of  Defective  Titlesj — the  Catholics  of  Ulster,  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  homesteads  and  made  outlaws  in  the 
land  of  their  birth, — of  Connaughtj  over  whom  a  similar  fate 
atil!  hung, — of  Muneter  and  Leinster,  who  had  been  goaded 
into  rebellion  in  their  own  despite, — what  reliance  could  they 
place  upon  the  faith  which  they  knew  only  by  its  violation  ? 
Above  alljhow  could  they  trust  it  while  thus  clandestinely,  nay 
furtively  plighted,  after  having  seen  its  public  pledges  so  often 
and  shamelessly  disregarded  ?  If  the  king  had  been  so  weak, 
as,  while  yet  comparatively  free,  to  yield  them  up,  against 
his  own  convictions,  to  the  rabid  hate  of  the  anti-Irish  and 
anti-Catholic  party,  what  could  be  hoped  from  him,  now  that 
he  had  become  their  puppet  and  their  slave  ?  On  the  one  hand 
they  saw  the  Scots  (in  whose  hands  he  had  actually  placed 
himself),  who  had  sworn  the  e^ttirpation  of  Popery.  On  the 
other,  the  Puritan  parliament,  which  had  passed  a  solemn 
vote  (Dec.  8th,  1641 )  against  the  toleration  of  Popery  in  Ire- 
land or  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  That  Cliarles 
should  re^n  quiet  possession  of  hia  throne,  except  by  making 
terms  with  either  of  these  parties,  was  now  morally  impoa- 
eible.  Was  it  not  plain  that  the  very  baaia  of  such  terms 
would  be  a  stipulation  against  the  Papists  of  Ireland?  And 
could  it  be  doubted  that  Charles  would  sacrifice  them  at 
once  ? — that  he  would  pay  for  his  crown  the  same  price  which 
he  had  already  paid  with  infinitely  less  temjitation  ?  If  there 
had  been  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  it,  had  not  his  conduct  in 
the  affair  of  Glamoi^an  made  it  so  clear,  that  it  was  now 

>     wilful  and  deliberate  blindness  not  to  perceive  it?  | 

We  confess  we  have  always  thought  so.     Rinuccini  in^R^^H 
have  erred  in  over-calculating  the  strength  of  the  confedca^^f 
rates ;  he  may  have  under-rated  the  difficulty  of  his  favourite        ^ 
enterprise  against  Dublin ;  he  was  probably  wrong  in  be- 
lieving that  it  was  possible,  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
to  secure  among  the  confederates  the  revival  of  that  perfect 
union  of  parties,  which,  as  it  was  the  secret  of  tlieir  firat, 
was  indispensable  to  their  ultimate  success.     The  time  for 
that,  perhaps,  was  past.     The  apell  which  brought  and  bound 
together  elements  so  discordant,  was  broken  by  the  first  con- 
clusion of  the  truce.     Perhaps  it  was  now  hopeless  to  restore 
the  uiiiou  which  they  had  thus  lost.     In  these  calculations. 
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tberefore,  it  is  probable  he  was  wrong.  But  In  principle,  we 
repeat  our  conviction^  he  was  righti  and  we  honour  him 
for  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  history. 

For  a  moment  the  arrest  of  Glamorgan  renewed  the  alarms 
of  the  confederates^  and  it  would  appear  that  they  had  some 
idea  of  breaking  off  the  negociations  and  advancing  upon 
Dublin  (p.  86.)  But  their  zeal  evaporated  in  a  resolution  to 
demand  his  liberation ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  was  set  free 
on  large  recognizances,  and  returned  to  Elilkennj.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  confederates  was  held  soon  after.  On  the 
strength  of  the  earl's  renewed  assurances  of  the  king's  inten- 
tions, it  was  resolved  to  conclude  the  long-projected  peace ; 
and  accordingly,  without  any  securities  further  than  the 
clause  referring  all  the  religious  articles  to  the  king's  further 
pleasure,  it  was  privately  signed  on  the  28th  March,  1646. 

Kinuccini  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  secret  of  its 
being  concluded.  He  nad  strongly  insisted  that  they  should 
wait  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
had  gone  to  Bome  to  negociate,  and  which  he  doubted  not 
would  be  much  more  favourable  than  Ormond's ;  and  he  now 
urged  them  to  prolong  the  truce,  but  put  off  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  terms  oi  the  peace,  till  the  beginning  of  May^ 
before  which  time  he  felt  sure  of  Digby's  return. 

Several  months  passed  over  in  those  discussions.  But  an 
event  occurred  in  the  month  of  June,  which,  for  the  time  at 
least,  turned  the  scale — ^the  victory  of  Benburb.  Rinuccini^s 
account  of  it  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted : 

"  The  two  generals,  Owen  and  Phelim  O'Neill,  having  been  re- 
conciled, through  the  interference  of  the  nuncio,  united-  their  forces, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  army  assembled  on  the  confines  of 
Leinster.  Here  Owen,  having  learned  that  the  Scottish  captain, 
Monroe,  was  prepared  for  battle  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  resolved 
to  go  in  quest  of  him  ;  and  giving  orders  that  each  soldier  should 
carry  with  him  provisions  for  sixteen  days,  he  commenced  his 
march,  and  advanced  sixty  miles  into  the  interior  of  Ulster. 

"  The  enemy,  hearing  the  intention  of  the  Catholics,  bent  their 
march  towards  the  city  of  Armagh;  and  at  length,  on  Friday  the 
5th  of  this  month  (June),  the  two  armies  encamped  within  a  mile 
of  each  other,  at  a  place  called  Benburb.  Measures  were  taken 
with  great  skill  on  both  sides.  The  Scotch  had  ten  regiments  of 
infantry  and  fifteen  companies  of  horse,  followed  by  fifteen  hundred 
waggons  containing  ammunition  and  baggage,  together  with  five 
pieces  of  artillery.  Our  army  did  not  reach  to  five  thousand  foot, 
and  eight  troops  of  horse, — ^which  tended  to  exalt  still  more  the 
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Bkill  of  tha  commanders,  tUe  valour  of  tlte  soldiers,  and  the  mirtf 
Culou9  character  of  the  victory. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  Catholics  i)repared  for  hattle  was 
very  remarkable.  The  whole  army  having  confL'saciI,  and  General 
Owen  O'Neill,  along  witli  *the  other  officers,  having  received  the 
most  Holy  Commuuion  with  the  liveliest  piety,  the  teatimonialB  of 
confefision  were  giveo  into  the  hands  of  Father  Eugene,  one  of  tho 
deGni tors-general  of  the  Observant  Franciscans,  who  had  been  de- 
puted by  the  nuncio  to  the  spiritual  care  of  the  army.  After  a  short 
exhortation,  he  bestowed  on  all  the  apostolic  benediction  j  and  with 
a  loud  cheer  for  hia  Holiness,  they  prepared  for  tlie  engagement. 

"  The  hattle  opened  with  n  oonnonade  on  the  Scottish  side  ;  but, 
though  it  was  kept  up  for  ft  considerable  time,  only  one  of  lh« 
Catholic  soldiers  was  Hlain.  "When  they  came  to  close  fight,  tha 
battle  was  maintained  for^four  Iioura  with  such  bravery,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  with  whom  the  advantage  lay  ;  though  the  Ca- 
tbolicB,  besides  their  inferiority  of  numbers,  had  also  the  disad- 
voatage  of  an  unfavourable  wind  and  sun,  which,  however,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  all,  gradually  subsided,  At  last  the  gem 
perceived  that  the  enemies  were  on  tha  point  of  giving  way, 
threw  'Jiimself  into  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  and  pointing  ont 
them  that  the  retreat  must  be  fatal  to  the  enemy,  he  ordered  tht 
to  pursTiB  vigorously,  assuring  them  of  certain  victory, 
eelf^'  cried  he,  '  with  the  aid  of  Heaven,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  benediction  I  have  received,  will  lead  the  way.  Let  those  who 
fail  to  follow  remember  that  they  ore  abandoning  their  general.* 
This  address'wM  vecetvod  with  one  unanimous  shout  by  the  entire 
army.  Tlic  colonels  threw  themselves  fi'om  their  horses  in  order 
to  cut  themselves  off  from  every  chance  of  retreat,  and  charged 
with  incredible  impetuosity, 

"  The  Catholic  horse  broke  through  the  enemy's  squadron,  and 
when  the  affair  came  to  pikes  and  uabres,  tho  Puritans  began  to 
give  way,  and  fell  into  the  utmost  disorder  j  so  that  in  the  end 
they  were  completely  routed  and  cut  to  pieces  on  the  field,  tlli 
even  to  the  lowest  soldier,  being  wearied  irith  carnage  and  op< 
pressed  with  plunder.  Three  thousand,  two  hundred,  and  forty- 
three  bodies  were  counted  upon  the  field.  Of  those  who  were  slain 
in  the  retreat  or  in  the  passes  to  which  the  general  had  sent  troops 
to  intercept  them,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  ;  but  it 
ia  certain  that  the  infantry  was  entirely  cut  off  by  the  straggling 
parties  on  the  two  following  days,  and  very  few  of  the  cavalry 
escaped.  The  baggage,  the  artillery,  the  provisions,  the  tents,  and 
the  booty,  were  all  taken.  General  Monroe  fled,  having  been 
wounded  in  the  battle.  His  cap,  sword,  and  cloak,  were  found. 
Twenty-one  oiScers  were  taken  prisoners  i  all  the  rest  were  slaisi 

"  Of  our  own  troops,  but  aeveniy  fell,  among  whom  was  a  ■"'" 
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tinguished  Ulster  gentleman,  a  Tolnnteer ;  and  only  a  hundred* 
were  wounded." — pp.  136-8, 

O'Neill's  victory  had  the  effect  at  once  of  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  nuncio  and  of  embarrassing  Ormond.  But 
Ormond's  friends  among  the  confederates,  who  had  now  little 
community  of  interest  with  O'Neill,  still  adhered  to  the  pro- 
jected peace.  Letters  were  received,  too,  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  pledging  himself  for  the  king's  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions ;  and  the  peace  was  formally  ratified  on  the  29th  of 
July,   and  published  in  Dublin  on  the  first  of  August. 

This  was  the  signal  for  an  open  breach.  Kinuccini,  whose 
hopes  had  been  raised  by  the  unexpected  success  of  the 
Ulster  army,  regarded  the  conclusion  of  an  unfavourable 
peace  at  such  a  moment,  as  far  more  objectionable  than  it 
would  have  been  at  any  previous  time ;  especially  as  the  king 
was  now  (from  the  preceding  May  5th)  a  close  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army.  He,  therefore,  assembled 
the  clergy  at  Waterford,  and  on  the  12th  of  August  they 
formally  condemned  the  peace.  Rinuccini  was  not  a  man  for 
half-measures.  He  called  O'Neill  to  his  assistance;  re- 
turned to  Kilkenny ;  took  the  leaders  of  the  Ormond  party 
prisoners;  excommunicated  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the 
peace ;  despatched  the  dean  of  his  arch-diocese  to  Rome  with 
a  report  of  his  proceedings ;  and  procured  the  election  of  a 
new  council,  consisting  of  twelve  members  (eight  lay  and 
four  clerical),  being  himself  appointed  president.  There  was 
a  complete  reaction.  The  people  all  declared  for  the  nuncio ; 
the  king  had  already  written  to  Glamorgan,  to  say  that,  if  he 
could  escape,  he  would  throw  himself  into  the  nuncio's  hands ; 
Preston,  after  some  delay  and  vacillation,  joined  the  party ; 
and  the  united  armies  of  Ulster  and  Leinster  advanced  upon 
Dublin  (whither  Ormond  had  hastily  retreated),  Binuccini 
himself  accompanying  the  expedition. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  transcribe  his  account  of  this 
expedition,  regarding  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
inconsiderable  obscurity.  But  it  is  much  too  long  to  be 
inserted,  and  we  need  only  mention  the  result.  Ormond  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed — the  surrender  of 
Dublin  and  the  other  garrison  towns — and  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  leaders,  the  impossibility  of  procuring  provisions  (the 
country  having  been  laid  waste  by  Ormond),  and  the  ru- 
moured landing  of  a  parliamentary  army,  compelled  the  con-» 
federates  to  retire  from  Dublin.     But  Ormond,  though  the 

*  The  ordinary  accounts  say  two  hundred.    In  every  other  particular  the 
accounts  of  the  losses  of  the  two  parties  correspond  exactly. 
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king  expresaly  forbade  him  to  Bubmit  in  any  ensc  to  them, 
and  exhorted  him  to  mnke  up  his  breach  with  the  Irish, 
yielded  a  more  ready  ear  to  the  parliament  than  he  had  done 
to  the  Catholics.  He  acceded  to  their  offers,  and  stipulating 
ibr  his  own  personal  security,  the  restoration  of  his  lands,  and 
(as  compensation  for  his  private  expenses)  a  sum  of  £14,000 
for  himself,  with  £3,000  per  annum  for  his  wife,  he  surren- 
dered Dublin  into  their  hands,  and  withdrew  to  England,  and 
soon  after  to  France. 

Meanwhile  the  fortunes  of  the  confederates  had  undergone 
another  reverse,  and  the  parties  among  them  a  new  revolu- 
tion. The  defeat  of  Preston  at  Dungan-hill,  and  Inchiquin'a 
bloody  victory  at  Knockoncss,'  introduced  new  elements  of 
discord.  O'Neill  was  accused  of  designing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  his  ]iarty  for  his  own  aggrandizement." 
The  pale  party  took  the  alarm;  and  the  new  general  assembly, 
in  the  beginning  of  1647,  affirmed  the  condemnation  of  the 
peace  i  but  they  also  recalled  the  Ormondists  to  power. 
Ainucciui  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  council  j  a  new  body 
was  formed,  chosen  equally  from  both  parties ;  and  it  was 
resolved  "  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  the  Queen  of 
Endandf  and  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  to  consult  upon  the  best 
method  of  reestablishing;  the  peace,  consistently  with  the 
interests  of  religion ;  and  that  others  should  be  sent  to  solicit 
subsidies  from  the  pope  and  the  foreign  powers."  (p.  416.) 
While  they  were  awaiting  the  return  of  these  embassies, 
Inchiquin  suddenly  declared  for  the  king,  and  offered  a  truce 
to  the  confederates.  He  hod  already  changed  sides  so  repeat- 
edly that  doubts  were  openly  expressed  of  his  sincerity.  It 
was  but  a  few  months  since  he  declared  for  the  parliament 
before ;  and  the  Catholics  had  had,  in  the  bloody  massacre  of 
the  Kock  of  Caehel,  too  fearful  an  evidence  of  his  zeal  while 
a  proselyte  of  the  parliamentarian  cause,  to  place  much 
reliance  upon  his  new-born  loyalty.  It  was  hard  to  grasp  in 
fellowship  a  hand  which  was  still  recking  with  the  hlood  of 
their  brethren,  of  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and  the  virgin  at 
the  consecrated  shrine.  We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the 
policy  of  this  measure.     The  popular  feeling  was  against  it ; 
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bnt  the  Ormond  party  saw  or  professed  to  see  no  alternative^ 
and  advocated  it  on  the  plea  of  necessity. 

Rinuccini  opposed  it  with  all  his  power.*  When  it  was 
first  mooted  he  was  at  Waterford,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
meet  the  Dean  of  Fermo^  who  returned  from  Borne  in  the 
month  of  March.  The  council  prayed  him  to  return  to 
Ealkenny,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  conditions;  and  at 
last,  on  the  express  declaration  "  that  nothing  should  be  done 
without  his  full  satisfaction"  (p.  419),  he  returned  to  Kil- 
kenny, although  he  declares  that  from  the  beginning  he  had 
no  hope  of  a  lavourable  result.  Accordingly  he  laid  before 
the  council  a  lon^  statement  of  his  objections  to  the  measure. 
The  council  replied.  The  correspondence  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  volume;  but  the  principal  papers  are  riven  in  the  Ftn- 
dicice  Catholicorum,  and  have  been  reprinteaby  Burke  in  the 
Hihemia  Dominicana  (pp.  661-70),  the  repertory  of  all  that  is 
interesting  in  our  Catholic  history. 

He  assembled  the  bishops  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  after 
a  long  discussion,  the  draft  of  the  articles  submitted  to  them 
was  condemned.  The  council  persisted,  notwithstanding. 
Binuccini  became  alarmed  for  his  liberty,  and  even,  it  would 
appear  (p.  419),  for  his  life.  He  withdrew  secretly  from  Bal- 
kenny  to  the  camp  of  Owen  O'Neill  at  Maryborough,  whence 
he  sent  to  the  council  drafls  of  certain  conditions,  on  the  an- 
nexation of  which  to  the  truce  he  and  the  clergy  would  con- 
sent to  its  being  proclaimed.  But  before  this  proposal  reached 
Kilkenny,  the  truce  was  already  (May  20th)  published ;  and 
Binuccini  at  once  proceeded  to  the  extreme  measure  which 
he  had  employed  before.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  dean 
of  Fermo,  by  his  order,  affixed  to  the  doors  of  St.  Canice'^s 
cathedral,  Kilkenny,  the  comminatory  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication ;  and  this  was  followed  on  the  same  day  by  an  ex- 

*  Among  the  charges  against  Binuccini,  a  leading  place^  is  given  to  that  of 
factious  inconsistency  in  opposing  UUt  truce  with  Lichiquin,  now  that  he  had 
declared  for  the  king,  whereas  he  had  consented,  and  even  advised,  a  similar 
measure  while  the  earl  was  in  arms  for  the  parliament.  (See  Carte,  iiL  p.  587, 
and  **  Vindicis  Cathol.*'  p.  60.)  His  letters  appear  to  throw  but  little  light 
upon  the  question.  He  alludes  to  it  once  (p.  380),  bnt  without  entering  into 
any  explanation.  We  searched  anxiously  ror  the  letter  (March  1,  1647)  in 
which  he  is  said  (Burke,  665)  to  have  recommended  a  truce  with  Lichiqnin  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  collection.  The  defence  which  he  made  in  his  reply  to  the 
council  is,  that  what  he  recommended  was  a  treaty  and  not  a  truce,  SSgw^  the 
former,  he  held,  was  far  less  objectionable ;  for  a  truce  left  things  in  their  actual 
state  of  misery  and  ruin,  whereas  a  treaty  would  leave  room  for  negociation,  and 
for  the  exaction  of  such  terms  as  might  secure  the  interests  of  religion  firom  tha 
conse<|uei)Cje8  of  Inchiquin's  recent  cruelty.    See  "  Hib,  Dom."  p.  665. 
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B^  commumoKtioii  laim  eenfenliw  on  all  the  authors  and  abettdi|^^^H 
H  of  the  truce,  and  an  interdict  agmost  all  cities,  towns,  ^i^^^^l 
W     Tillagea  in  which  it  should  be  accepted  or  observed.  ^^^H 

This  waa  the  signal  for  divisions  still  more  miserable  anff^^^ 
infinitely  more  Bcandaloua  than  any  which  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted.    Four  of  the  biahops  who  hod  joined  in  the  condemna- 
tion  of  the  truce,  now  declared  themselves  eatiiified  with  the 
K     changes  which  had  since  been  made,  and  united  with  four 
H     others  in  protesting  against  the  censures  of  the  nuncio.     The 

V  episcopal  body  and  the  secular  clergy  were  thus  completely 
divided.  The  religious  orders  were  equally  epUt  up  into  par- 
ties. The  Capuchins,  without  a  single  exception,  the  Domini- 
cans, with  one  only,  declared  (or  the  censures:  the  Jesuits 

and  the  great  body  of  the  Franciscans,  and  Carmelites,  wera^^^J 
^L  for  the  truce.  Never  had  similar  excitement  been  wift^^^l 
^m     neesed  in  Ireland.       M  ay  it    neve  be   seen   again  I      JJ^^^H 

V  series  of  "  queries  "  regardmg  the  lawfulness  of  the  cessntaoa^^^l 
and  the  validity  of  the  censurea,  was  proposed  (June  7th)  tb^^^^ 
a  body  of  divines  assembled  at  Kilkenny,  the  chief  (or  at 

least  the  moat  active)  of  whom,  waa  the  celebrated  Francis- 
can, Peter  Walsh.    Their  answer,*  which  was  published  with^^^J 
the  approbation  of  David  Kotli,  bishop  of  Oseory,  and  w]|^^^H 
teen  aivinea,  was  strongly  against  the  censures.    It  was  wij^^^^l 
ten  by  Walsh ;  and  the  history  of  its  composition,  as  relatM^^^I 
by   lumBelf,t   is    a  jugular   illustration,   not  only   of   the^^^ 
height  to  which  the  excitement  ran,  but  also  of  the  extraor- 
dinary and  almost  superhuman  energy  of  this  remarkable 
tman.     For  three  days  and  three  nights  be  wrote  without 
ceasing,  worried  and  perplexed  by  reiterated  calls  from  the 
council,  who  were  impatient  for  the  completion  of  his  task. 
He  brought  it   to   a  close  on  Friday;  but  it  was  only  to 
undertake  a  new  labour.     Notice  had  been  given  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  confederates,  that  he  would  preach  against 
the  censures  on  the  following  Sunday.     Without  a  moment's 
relaxation,  therefore,  he  sat  down  afresh,  to  prepare  an  ela- 
borate sermon  ;  and  when  he   ascended  the  pulpit  on  Sun- 
day, it  waa  without  having  closed  an  eye  or  sought  one  hour's 
repose  for  the  five  days  and  five  nights  immediately  pny 
ceding]  ^ 

The  diviaion,  with  all  it«  scandidB,  extended  throughout  dj 

■  II  wu  repiiblislied  by  Peter  W»Lsb,  in  tbe  Appendix  of  hii  "  BiEtorT  4 
tt«RBnioo3tr.nce."  '  * 

f  Uiatorj  ol  the  Bua«DstTince,  p.  xlvL 
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country.  The  council  addressed  a  circular  to  all  reli^oui 
superiors,  cautioning  them  against  interfering  with  their  sub* 
jects  on  account  of  the  censure  of  the  nuncio.  They  for- 
warded to  the  nuncio  himself,  a  formal  appeal  against  the  cen- 
sure, signed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  their  party.  This 
he  admitted  ad  effeoium  devolutivum^  but  not  <id  effiectum 
8U9pe»8ivum.  The  latter  step  would  have  been  on  his  part  a 
suspension  of  the  censures ;  the  former  left  them  (as  far  as 
he  was  concerned)  to  their  fuU  effect.  The  council,  in 
reply,  framed  (June  20th)  a  new  oath  of  association, 
with  a  special  clause  against  the  censures;  and  Kinuccini 
soon  after  rejoined  by  a  declaration  that  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  in  full  force,  notwithstanding  the  confederates^  oath. 

Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  such  measures  as  these. 
O'Neill  was  proclaimed  a  rebel.  He,  in  his  turn,  declared 
war  against  the  council.  Preparations  were  made  on  both 
sides  for  offensive  measures ;  and  Inchiquin  joined  his  army 
with  that  of  Preston,  for  the  defence  of  the  council  against 
O'Neill  and  the  Scottish  army  of  Ulster.* 

Binuccini  did  not  remain  long  in  the  camp  of  O'Neill.  Ha 
left  Maryborough  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  censures, 
and  after  a  short  stay  at  Athlone,  reached  Ghdway  in  the 
beginning  of  July.  The  news  of  Ormond's  destined  return 
as  Lieutenant  (which  Rinuccini  had  long  foreseen)  had  now 
become  public ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  prospect  to 
make  another  effort  at  restoring  his  party.  He  called 
(July  13)  another  synod  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  to  be  held 
at  Gal  way  on  the  15  th  of  the  following  month.  But  thci 
Supreme  Council,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  the  con-* 
vocation  revoked,  took  effectual  means  to  prevent  its  metU 
ing,  by  blocking  up  all  the  roads  which  led  to  Gal  way ;  and 
actually  arrested  the  Provincial  of  the  Franciscans  on  his 
way.  The  nuncio  was  thus  rendered  comparatively  powerless. 
The  confederates,  on  the  contrary,  met  in  Kilkenny  on  the 
4th  of  September,  and  a  formal  appeal  from  the  censures,  toge* 
ther  with  a  series  of  charges  against  the  nuncio,  was  apt* 
proved,  and  entrusted  to  Father  Rowe,  Provincial  of  the  Car< 
melites,  to  be  laid  before  the   Holy  See ;  and  soon  after  an 

*  The  Duncio  has  been  accused  of  sanctdoning  O'Neill's  trace  with  the  Scot- 
tish army,  in  1648,  although  he  was  at  war  with  the  council,  at  the  same  time, 
on  account  of  their  truce  with  Inchiquin.  His  letters  satisfactorily  show  that 
he  never  approved  it  On  the  contraiy,  he  repeatedly  expressed  his  fears  of 
such  a  step,  as,  for  example,  in  his  letter  of  Pec,  2S,  164S,  and  still  more 
strongly  in  another,  March  14, 1649,  p.  361, 
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order  was  sent  to  him,  in  tlie  name  of  the  Council,  to  leave 
tJie  king  and  repair  to  Eorae,  in  order  to  answer  in  pcrsoD 
the  cbargea  preferred  against  liini.  Tlie  people  of  Galwav 
were  nt  the  eatne  time  interdicted  nil  further  intercouTEe  with 
him  as  long  as  he  should  remain  in  the  country. 

Binucclni,  however,  did  not  yield.  He  entrusted  bis  de- 
fence to  two  deputies,  Father  Joseph  Arcamoni,  hia  confessor, 
and  Father  llichard  Ferrall,  an  Irish  Capuchin  who  had  dis- 
tinguiehed  himself  bj  his  zeal  in  his  cnuee.  But  he  himself 
maintained  his  ground  in  Galway,  despite  the  prohibition  of 
the  CounciL 

But  this  painful  history  is  hastenino;  to  its  close.  Or- 
mond  returned  as  Lord  Lieutenant  The  resistance  which 
he  had  encountered  towards  the  close  of  his  former  re- 
sidence, was  now  completely  broken  down  by  the  un- 
happy divisions  of  the  party.  The  opposition,  therefore,  to 
the  new  pacification  which  he  was  empowered  to  conclude, 
was  short-lived  and  inconsiderable.  It  was  signed  Jan.  17, 
1649,  and  anticipated  but  by  a  few  days  the  execution  of  the 
king.  The  news  of  these  events  determined  Binuccini  to 
withdraw.  Having  summoned  to  bis  tribunal  all  those  who 
wished  to  obtain  absolution  from  the  censures,  he  sailed  from 
Galway  in  the  month  of  February;  and,  after  a  few  months' 
delay  m  France,  probably  in  the  expectation  of  some  favour- 
able change  in  the  afiPairs  of  Ireland,  he  returned  to  Kome  iu 
the  November  of  that  year. 

How  far  he  eueceeded  in  vindicatJng  the  course  he  had 
pursued,  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  The  editor  of 
the  J^unziatura  asserts,  that  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
favour  by  the  pope,  who  wished  to  retain  him  in  his  court  in 
the  capacity  of  apostolic  preacher.  The  account  of  some 
Irish  writers  is  very  different.  Peter  Walsh  states,  on  the 
authority  of  father  Kowe,  that  the  pope  upbraided  him  with 
his  rash  and  hasty  proceedings  in  the  remarkable  words, 
Tem&rarie  te  gesttsii.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  rely  implicitly 
upon  such  an  authority.*  Certain  it  is  that  the  ordinaiy 
reward  of  a  successful  or  satisfactory  nunciature — the  cardi- 
nalate — was  withheld  from  him.  Still  there  was  not  any  act 
annulling  or  withdrawing  the  censures ;  and  a  formal  abso- 
lution therefrom  was  asked  by  the  bishops  of  Cork,  Leighlin, 
and  Raphoe,  and  granted  in  the  usual  form,  in  the  year  1665, 
and  in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that  they  were  deemed 
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valid  from  the  beginning,  and  that  the  appeal  had  been  re 
jected  as  frivolous  and  ill-grounded. 

Einuccini  did  not  long  survive  the  close  of  his  nunciature. 
He  returned  to  his  see  in  June  1650.  During  his  ab- 
sence (although  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  by  his  bio- 
grapher) Fermo  had  been  the  scene  of  civil  commotions^ 
which  were  to  him,  during  his  residence  in  Ireland,  a  source 
of  much  anxiety,  and  called  for  severe  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  pope,  to  whose  principality  the  city  is  subject. 
The  cares  of  his  own  government,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
painful  recollections  of  his  unsuccesful  nunciature,  preyed 
neavily  upon  him  after  his  return.  His  health  gave  way. 
He  was  struck  with  apoplectic  seizure  in  1653;  and,  though 
he  rallied  for  a  few  months  after  the  first  attack,  he  eventui^ 
sank  under  the  disease  in  the  December  of  diat  year.  £fe 
was  buried  in  the  fine  old  Cathedral  of  Fermo,  where  his 
monument,  with  a  very  beautiful  inscription,  is  still  pre- 
served. 

His  character  has  been  variously  estimated ;  but  there  are 
some  points  on  which  all  are  agreed.  That  he  was  ardent, 
impetuous,  and  imprudent,  his  friends  admit:  that  he  was 
high-minded,  upright,  and  disinterested,  his  worst  enemies  do 
not  deny.  His  motives,  at  least,  were  pure  and  honourable.  His 
conduct,  while  in  Ireland,  was  beyond  the  suspicion  of  all 
taint  of  avarice  or  self-seeking.*  All  the  proceedings  of  his 
court  were  gratuitously  conducted ;  and,  although  he  had  the 
almost  irresponsible  disposal  of  large  sums  of  money,  he  not 
only  did  not  enrich  himself  during  his  nunciature,  but  ex- 
pended all  the  revenues  of  his  see,  and  nearly  sixteen  thou- 
sand crowns  of  his  private  property.f  That  he  possessed 
talents  of  a  high  order  his  letters  would  not  lead  us  to  believe ; 
but  his  polished  manners  and  agreeable  address,  and  still  more 
the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  disposition,  endeared  him  to  his 
friends,  as  much  as  the  stem  inflexibility  of  his  character 
alienated  the  minds  of  his  enemies.  Still,  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  disastrous  passages  in 
the  history  of  our  national  Church.  May  the  memory  of  it, 
all-painful  as  it  is,  serve  to  excite  us  to  love  and  cherish  the 
spirit  of  union,  to  the  want  of  which  all  the  misfortunes  of 
our  fathers  may  be  mainly  attributed  1 

*  Carte,  L  p.  558.  f  Nunziatara,  p.  xn. 
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Art.  XII. — The  Worship  of  the  hleited  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
Church  of  Borne  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  the  Faith 
and  Practice  of  ike  Church  of  Chriit  through  the  first  five 
centuries.     By  J.  Endoll  Tyler,  B.D. 

THIS  work  wns  advertiBcd  in  the  newspapers  some  time 
after  our  article  on  the  YeDcration  of  Sointa  in  the 
early  Church  hud  been  in  type.  We  have,  therefore, 
unable  to  give  it  that  especial  consideration  in  our 
which  we  ehould  have  done,  hod  it  appeared  earlier, 
most  assuredly  via  never  should  have  thought  of  noticing  it 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  descrvea  consideration 
B8  being  the  work  of  a  man  high  in  the  eeUmation  of  his 
Anglican  brethren,  and  of  bis  Gcclcsiastical  superiors.  It  was 
written  at  the  desire  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
author  colls  himself  a  bachelor  of  divinity.  The  book  con- 
tiuus  upwards  of  four  hundred  octavo  pages,  and  sells  for 
ten  shiliinga  and  sixpence.  But  this  is  all  that  can  be  said 
in  ita  farour.  It  displays  an  intense  ignorance  of  some  of 
the  commonest  particulars  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Tlie  au- 
thor shows  himself  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
historical  or  bibliographical  criticism.  And  the  violation  of 
every  eatabliahed  law  of  ordinary  reasoning  which  occurs  at 
everv  page,  would  make  an  undergraduate  deserve  to  be 
plucked  iu  the  *'  little-go  schools." 

We  are  no  great  advocates  for  the  use  of  formal  syllogiatio 
reasoning  in  controversial  works ;  but  wc  own  that  books 
like  these  go  very  far  towards  changing  our  opinion. 
events,  we  think  it  only  fair  that  every  controversialist  sh< 
boldly  acknowledge  the  premises  upon  which  he  rejeota 
doctrine  It  is  very  easy  for  a  person  like  Mr.  Tyler  to  1 
sceptical  in  the  extreme,  when  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  con« 
cemcd.  But  we  question  whether  he  would  like  to  stand  to 
his  principles  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  at 
stake.  Yet,  we  fearlessly  maintain,  that  the  historical  grounds 
upon  which  he  rejects  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
may  logically  be  turned  against  the  worship  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  The  possibility  of  such  a  thing  probably  never 
crossed  his  mind.  We,  therefore,  would  beg  him,  and  all 
who  agree  with  liira,  seriously  to  consider  the  matter,  and  see 
whether  they  can  well  afl'ord  to  use  negative  arguments 
Bgainst  doctrines  which  have  once  received  the  sanction  of 
Christendom. 

We  shall  exemplify  our  raeanbg,  by  going  through 
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reasonings  (?)  of  Mr.  Tjler^s  first  chapter  of  patristic  testi* 
mony,  which  is  a  review  of  the  evidence  respeotinff  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  taken  from  the  ancient  creeds  and  apostolical  fathers. 

Section  I  is  merely  introductory* 

IL  **  The  ancient  creeds  contain  no  allusion  to  any  worship 
paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whereas  the  Creed  of  Pius  I  v 
does.  Therefore,  the  Church  of  Borne  has  added  to  the 
primitive  faith." 

Anstoer.  The  earlier  creeds  contain  no  allusion  whatever 
to  any  worship  paid  to  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Ghost.  Has  the 
Church  then  added  to  the  primitive  faith,  by  saying  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  "who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  is 
adored  and  glorified  ?  "  We  thought  it  had  been  fully  settled, 
that  "  to  add  to  the  Oon/esaion  of  the  Church,  is  not  to  add 
to  the  faith."* 

III.  "  St.  Clement  of  Rome  never  invokes  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  neither  does  St.  Barnabas ;  nor  St.  Hermas,  St.  Ignar 
tius,  or  St.  Folycarp.  Therefore,  the  Romish  doctrine  was 
unknown  in  their  days.  ^  This  brings  us  past  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.' " 

Will  Mr.  Tyler  be  kind  enough  to  show  us  a  single  invo- 
cation of  Christ  throughout  the  writings  of  St.  Clementi 
St  Barnabas,  St.  Hermas,  or  St  Folycarp  ?  Does  he  believe 
that  their  silence  on  this  point  is  conclusive  or  not  ?  And  if 
it  be  not  conclusive  in  one  case,  why  is  it  in  another? 

Our  readers  will  at  once  see  what  sort  of  a  reasoner  we 
have  to  deal  with.  And  the  fallacy  which  is  here  so  palpable, 
runs  throughout  the  whole  book.  The  plain  state  of  the 
case  is  this  :  The  earlier  fathers  are  silent  as  to  the  doctrines 
A,  B,  c,  and  D,  whereof  Anglicans  admit  a  and  b,  but  reject 
c  and  D,  which  Catholics  admit ;  and  hasty  controversialists, 
like  Mr.  Tyler,  press  their  negative  authority  against  the 
latter  doctrines,  either  in  utter  ignorance  that  the  same  argu- 
ment is  fatal  to  their  own  cause  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines 
A  and  B,  or  from  gross  want  of  comprehension  of  the  matter. 

We  might  be  accused  of  injustice,  were  we  to  leave  un- 
noticed a  particular  series  of  objections,  which,  however, 
admit  of  precisely  the  same  answer.  As  the  former  series  of 
objections  is  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  fathers,  so  these 
others  are  taken  from  certain  passages  which  Mr.  Tyler  and 

*  The  wording  is  ours,  and  presents  Mr.  Tyler's  argument  in  a  more  logical 
form  than  his  own  book  docs. 

t  See  a  valuable  note,  by  Mr.  Newman,  on  St.  Athanasius,  Library  of  the 
Fathers,  vol.  viiL  p.  49. 
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otbera  choose  to  fancy  contradictory  to  tlie  received  CatIi(dH 
doctrine.     These,  then,  shall  he  here  considered.  M 

Mr.  Tyler  will,  no  doubt,  readily  allow,  that  the  stronger 
oasea  in  his  favour,  are  those  works  of  certain  fathers,  whiclr 
epealc  of  the  Blcsseii  Virgin  as  suffering  scandal  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  her  Son.  Thug,  after  quoting  a  passage  from  St. 
Basil  to  this  effect,  he  says : 

"  Basil  ie  here  proved  to  have  held  seotimenta  altogether  iocom- 
patible  with  the  present  belief  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Church 
concerning  the  Virgin  Mary." 

We  suppose  Mr.  Tyler's  amument  is  as  follows: — 

No  one  who  believed  St.  Mary  to  have  been  scandalized 
at  her  Son's  death,  could  give  her  "the  Bomish  worship  of 
hyperdulia."    But  St.  Basil  believed  this.     Ergo,  &c. 

As  he  ought  not  to  have  supposed  us  stupid  enough  to 
admit  his  major  premise,  he  should,  in  pity,  have  vouchsafed 
the  shadow  of  a  proof  in  its  behalf.  For  the  proposition,  not 
being  self-evident,  certainly  requirea  proof  before  it  can  be 
admitted. 

"We  do  not  admit  it,  because  we  can  positively  demontirafe 
its  falsehood. 

The  author  of  the  Christua  Paliens  is  one  of  those  who 
believed  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  have  been  scandalized  at  the 
crucifixion — and  this  is  indeed  the  reason  why  it  is  excluded 
from  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  by  a  number  of 
Catholic  critics.  But  does  tliis  prove  that  the  author  would 
have  rejected  the  "Komish  worship  of  the  Virgin?"  If  so, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  such  a  passage  na  this,  which  occurg 
in  it,"  addressed  to  our  Blessed  Lady? 

"  Allow  me  not  (0  Lady)  to  be  delivered  up  to  torments,  and 
be  the  sport  of  the  cruel  despoiler  of  men.  Stand  by  me,  and  6V 
me  from  the  fire  and  darkness  by  the  I'aith  which  juslifieth  mo, 
and  by  tby  favour  i  for  in  thee  was  seen  the  grace  of  God  to  us. 
Therefore,  I  weave  for  thee  a  grateful  hymn,  Virgin  Mother !  fair 
and  supreme  above  all  other  virgins,  sublime  above  all  heavenly 
orders  of  beings  I  Mistressl — Queen  of  all  things  I— Delight  of 
our  race  !  be  thou  ever  kind  to  it,  and  to  me  in  every  place 
salvatioD." 

If  this  be  not  the  "  Romish  worship  of  the  Virgin,"  we 
must  acknowledge  our  utter  ignorance  of  what  is  meant  by 


■  Ad  fin.  guotoil  by  Dr.  Wisemui.  liumarks  on  Pilraer's  Letter,  p.  S8 
The  author  ot^  the  CammaDiary  an  Sl  Luke,  atttibuted  to  Titus  BoBtreoiii,  i 
kaothar  inat4Uic«  in  point. 
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that  expression.  And  were  we  gifted  with  the  rhetorical 
powers  of  a  certain  friend  of  Mr.  Tyler,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  address  him  as  that  gentleman  addressed  Dr.  Wiseman — 
''  Sir,  your  premises  break  down,  and  your  conclusion  vanishes 
in  smoke." 

That  some  of  the  fathers  have  said  things  respecting  the 
Blessed  Virgin  which  no  Catholic  would  think  of  saying  now, 
is  not  so  much  admitted  as  maintained  by  our  theologians, 
as  Mr.  Tyler  may  see,  on  referring  to  Petavius  or  similar 
authors.  But  what  of  that  ?  Socinians  can  afford  to  press 
this  as  an  argument,  Anglicans  can  not.  The  fathers  have 
used  language  on  other  subjects,  which  Anglicans  would  as 
much  shrink  from  using  as  we  should. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  our  article  on  the  Veneration 
of  the  Saints,  we  alluded  to  the  historical  difficulties  which 
an  advocate  of  the  Athanasian  Greed  must  meet  in  the  ante^ 
Nicene  fathers,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  admit  the  principle 
of  development.  It  will  be  in  point,  here  to  give  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  these  difficulties,  as  illustrative  of  our  meaning. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  themselves  are  not  exempt  from  them. 

1.  Mr.  Tyler  will  not  allow  us  to  pray  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  because  Scripture  is  silent  on  this  point.  But  it  is 
equally  silent  as  to  the  duty  of  praying,  either  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  or  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  mediatorial  office 
of  Christ  is  indeed  most  frequently  spoken  of;  but  Anglicans 
tell  us  with  regard  to  the  saints,  that  even  though  they  pray 
for  us,  that  does  not  authorize  our  praying  to  them,  because 
that  is  not  commanded.  Does  not  this  argument  prove  too 
much  ? 

The  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  nowhere  asserted  in 
Scripture :  it  can  only  be  concluded  from  a  comparison  of 
parallel  texts,  extremely  few  in  number. 

2.  Origen*  positively  asserts  the  unlawfulness  of  praying 
to  Christ,  in  any  other  sense  than  it  is  lawful  to  pray  to 
saints.  The  quotations,  then,  given  by  Mr.  Tylert  and  Mr. 
Palmer:^  from  Origen,  are  most  unfair  representations  of  his 
doctrine.     For  if  he  will  not  allow  us  to  pray  {r^vtv^ioBai) 

*  De  OratioDe,  §  15  init  torn.  i.  p.  222.   Ed.  Ben. 

+  P.  149. 

X  Letter  y.  p.  67.  Our  readers  will,  we  fear,  be  tired  beyond  measure  at  our 
repeated  exposures  of  the  dishonesty  of  Mr.  Palmer's  citations,  but  that  at  the 
foot  of  this  page  is  such  as  mi^ht  mislead  persons  who  were  not  informed  as  to 
what  Origen  is  alludine.  He  is  speaking  against  those  who  made  sure  of  their 
salvation  because  they  nad  Abraham  for  their  father,  and  is  not  at  all  alluding 
to  confidence  in  the  prayers  of  the  Saints.  Yid.  torn.  iii.  p.  373. 
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to  Chriet,  U  it  likely  that  he  will  allow  us  to  do  ao  to  the  ^^\ 
eaints  or  angela  ?     We  have  eoen  ulsewhom*   that  he  coa- 
Biders  it  lawful  {wotttr  Zihatit)  to  supplieate  them.  The  question 

I  for  Mr.  Tyler  to  settle  is  this, — how  could  Origen  have  npokeii 
in  thia  manner  of  prayer  to  Christ,  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
third  century  coincided  with  that  of  the  Thirty-nine  Artiolea  t 
3.  Atheoagoraa  speaks  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  as  AtSyot  roi'  Ilurpuc,  h  iUif  coi  ivipyilq.  This,  as  Pe- 
taviuj  remarks,  is  heterodox,  and  approsimating  closely  to 
Sabellianiam.      Tatian  and  Thcophilus  of  Antioch,  whom 

tMr.  Tyler  has  introduced  into  tho  same  chapter,  ^htdd  opi- 
nions relative  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  broaching  which  any 
writer  of  the  present  day  would  be  condemned  as  heretical 
by  Anglicans,  as  well  as  by  Catholics. t 

4.  The  author  of  the  Apostolical  ComtilitHom,  a.  favourite 
book  among  Anglicans,  declares  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  ab- 
■olutely  dependant  on  God  the  Sou, — a  proposition  utterly 
ureconcileable  with  sound  doctrine. 

6.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  quoted  in  Mr.  Faber'i 
4-POttolicity  of  Trinilarianimi,  J  with  great  innocence,  speaks 
01  "the  nature  of  the  Son  as  the  most  closely  adherent  to 
the  alone  Omnipotent." 

6.  To  mention  no  other  individual  difficulties,  wo  shall  con- 
olude  with  Mr.  Newman's  startling,  but  accurate  assertion, 
that  "  not  till  the  thirteenth  century  was  there  any  direct  and 
dialinot  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  of  the  numerical 
Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  which  the  language  of  some  of 
the  principal  Greek  fathers,  prima  facie,  though  not  really, 
denies."!! 

Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  everything  connected 
the  Blessed  Trinity  affects  the  very  essence  of  Christiani^ 
and  that,  nevertheless,  the  primitive  fathers  used  language  on 
this  subject  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  strict  examination, 
are  we  to  be  surprised  if  they  used  language  respecting  ths 
Bleeaed  Virgin,  not  contrary  to  faith  indeed,  but  such  as  no 
pious  Catholic  would  now-o-days  adoptf 

The  fathers   of   the    first  ages  had    to    teach    the  very 
Srst  principles  of  Christianity,  and  in  oppose  the  most  fright- 
_       ful  heresies  relative  to  the  Divine  Nature.      To  look  in  t' 
K     works  of  such  writers  for  doctrines  of  only  secondary  impi 
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tance,  and  which  do  not  appertain  to  the  province  of  faith, 
betrays  a  degree  of  mental  delusion  we  could  hardly  expect  in 
one  who  sets  himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  Christendom.  It 
would  not  be  one  whit  more  absurd  to  look  into  a  work  on 
logic  for  its  author's  views  on  political  economy. 

But  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  Mr.  Tyler's  objections  are 
drawn  from  those  passages  of  the  fathers  which  assert  that 
God  alone  is  to  be  adored,  that  Christ  is  the  One  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  that  all  our  trust  is  to  be  reposed 
in  Him  alone. 

We  fear  this  argument  proves  too  much  for  Mr,  Tyler,  for 
it  goes  towards  demonstrating,  that  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori 
himself  did  not  admit  the  "  Bomish  worship  of  the  Virgin.^' 
And  as  we  are  most  willing  to  adopt  the  strongest  language 
the  fathers  have  ever  used  on  the  subject,  it  proves  that  w^ 
also  reject  the  Somish  worship.  Yet  if  this  conclusion  be 
false,  how  can  the  premises  be  true  ?  Let  us  look  at  tl^e 
argument. 

Major.  ''  No  one  who  says  that  all  his  hope  is  in  Christ  ci^i 
admit  the  Bomish  worship  of  the  Virgin." 

Minor.  "  But  St.  Augustine  says  this,  '  Ergo,  &c.' " 

Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Tyler  have  both  proved  the  minor 
premiss,  which  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  denying ;  when  have 
they  condescended  to  prove  the  major,  the  very  subject,  be  it 
observed,  of  dispute  between  us  ?  Nowhere. 

We  can,  however,  prove  the  truth  of  the  contrary  propo#i-^ 
tion,  by  referring  to  the  writings  of  our  most  approved  devo- 
tional writers.  Thus  the  blessed  Thomas  \  Kempis,  in  the 
Soliloquy  of  the  Souly  says*  of  our  Lord  : 

"  He  it  is  who  made  and  redeemed  thee;  who  laboured,  and 
strove,  and  overcame  for  thee.  He  is  thine  Advocate,  and  th« 
propitiation  for  thy  sins.  He  is  thy  Comforter,  thy  Guide,  and 
Guardian.  He  is  thine  Only  One,  thy  Beloved  One;  *who  feedeth 
among  the  lilies,'  and  who  longeth  to  rest  upon  thy  breasts.  Wh^** 
ther  thou  art  in  sadness  or  in  joy,  ever  have  recourse  unto  him; 
for  he  is  the  Mirror  of  holy  life,  and  the  Model  of  justice — ^he  is 
the  never-failing  light  of  the  soul,  the  lover  of  chastity,  and  the 
joy  of  the  conscience To  him,  above  all,  should  every  inten- 
tion, every  action,  speech,  reading,  prayer,  meditation,  and  specu- 
lation, be  directed.  Through  him  salvation  is  given  unto  thee 
and  life  eternal  is  prepared  for  thee." 

And  again,  a  few  pages  farther  on  if 

*  Chapter  xxii.  p.  211,  et  geq.  London:  1843.  f  lb. p. 216. 
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''  Fur  I  know  thiit  my  life  nnd  conversation  ia  not  bucIi,  aj  I  tnay 
dare  to  put  ntiy  trust  in  myself;  but  tLis  is  mr/  hope  and  mt/  consolo' 
tinri,  to  place  nil/  trust  and  mi/  rest  in  the  price  of  Thy  precioui 
JJlood,  in  tc/tick  I  place,  mi/  w/iote  repose;  and  in  doing  so,  I  feel 
that  thus  it  ahould  be  for  all  that  I  have  done  or  offended,  that 
lerited  or  left  undone." 

Our  Catholic  readers  will  probably  be  astounJed  at  tha 
inforination  Mr.  Tyler  has  put  together  as  numbers  of  paa- 
eages  from  the  fathers,  containing  the  above  doctrine,  as  de- 
cisive proof  against  us.  Why !  we  are  bound  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  say  anatliema  to  whosoever  will  not  receive  tliia 
doctrine. 

But    wo    forget   ourselves.      The   question    ia,    whether 
Thomas  i  Eempia,   after  using  the  language  just  rjuoted, 
could  worship  the  Blessed  Virgin  "  in  tbe  Romish  fashion 
Wo  turn  a  few  pages,  and  find  these  words*  addressed  to 
Blessed  Lady : 

"  Do  thou,  0  most  pious  Mother,  vouchsafe  to  look 
littleness,  for  thou  canst  assist  me  in  many  ways,  and 
heart  with  plentiful  consolation  amidst  mine  afflictions.     When, 
then,  I  am  girt  about  with  afiliclions  or  temptations,  I  will  presentljr 
without  dread  have  recourse  unto  thee,  because  mercy  ia  therff^ 
more  ready  where  greater  grace  abounds." 

And  the  next  chapter  +  introduces  our  blessed  Ladysayinj 

"I  nm  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  full  of  charity  and  sweetness. 
am  tlie  ladder  of  sinners,  the  hope  and  the  pardon  of  the  guilty. 
I  nm  the  consolation  of  the  sorrowful,  and  the  special  joy  of  the 
saints." 

Thia  we  suppose  Mr.  Tyler  will  allow  to  be  the  "  Romish 
worship."  And  if  so,  it  is  clear  that  persons  holding  the 
Romiah  doctrines,  may  still  use  the  language  of  tho  fathera 
respecting  our  Lord.  But  it  may  be  supposed  that  we  have 
left  off  using  thia  language.  Let  Mr.  Tyler  then  open  the 
Garden  of  the  Soul,  which  every  English  Catholic  uses  for 
his  daily  devotion.     He  will  tUcrc  find  that — 

"  We  must  believe  that  neither  mercy,  nor  grace,  nor  salvati< 
either  can  or  ever  could,  since  Adam's  fall,  be  obtained  any  othi 
wise  than  tlirougli  the  death  and  passion  of  the  Son  of  God."!( 
Or  let  him  look  at  another  Catholic  book  which  be  haa 
his  poaaesaion.     In  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillippa'  Manual  of 
Totion^  he  will  find  that — 

"  The  Church  of  God  teaches  us  to  put  our  whole  confidence 
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the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  our  only  Saviour,  the  One 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us.  It  is  in 
His  life-giving  blood  alone  that  we  can  hope  for  mercy,  grace,  and 
salvation." 

Is  it  not,  then,  absurd  in  the  extreme,  and  betraying  the 
most  disgraceful  ignorance  of  Catholic  belief,  to  quote  pas- 
sages from  the  fathers,  not  one  whit  stronger  than  this,  and 
from  hence  to  argue  the  diversity  of  belief  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  Church  \ 

But  to  return  to  our  examination  of  Mr.  Tyler'^s  book. 
Let  us  concede  (of  course  only  for  the  sake  of  argument) 
that  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  say  for  the  first  ten  centuries, 
were  perfectly  silent  as  to  the  intercession  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.     What  then  ?     Mr.  Tyler  allows  the  blessed  Virgin 
to  be  one  of  the  saints,  and  the  fathers  certainly  believed  in 
the  intercession  of  saints.     We  hope  our  previous  article 
sufficiently  proves  this.     If  not,  we  must  refer  Mr.  Tyler  to 
Protestant  authorities.     He  will  find  Daille,  who  knew  more 
about  the  fathers  than  he  has  shown  himself  to  do,  declaring 
that  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  infected  with  the  super- 
stitions of  his  day  on  that  subject.     Le  Clerc  says  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  and  is  fully  satisfied  of  the  absurdity 
of  those  Protestants  who  claim  the  Nicene  fathers  as  being 
on  their  side.     Lardner  will  tell  him  the  same  thing.     His 
own  bishop,  Newton,  as  we   have  seen,  laments  over  the 
superstitions  of  the  principal   Greek  fathers.      Mr.   Isaac 
Taylor,  like  a  rational  Protestant,  has  written  an  elaborate 
work  to  show  that  the  Nicene  Church  Was  even  more  cor- 
rupt than  the  present  Church  of  Bome.     Middleton  looks 
upon  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century  as  in  a  state  of  mo- 
dified paganism.     Take  again  the  historians.     Milner  seems 
to  date  Popery,   at  least,  from  the  time   of  St.  Cyprian. 
Mosheim  speaks  of  the  corruptions  which  a  fanatical  and 
superstitious  zeal  had  introduced  into  the  Church.    Spanheim 
has  a  whole  chapter  on  the  subject.     So  has  Gibbon.     Mr. 
Waddington  bears  witness  to  the  corruptions  of  apostolic 
Christendom.     All  these  writers  take  part  with  the  heretic 
Vigilantius  in  his  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
But  perhaps  these  writers  are  too  Protestant  for  Mr.  Tyler. 
Let  him  then  ask  Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Keble,  and  Mr.  Newman. 
They  will  tell  him*  that  the  invocation  of  saints  was  common 
in  the  fourth  centur)'.     Perhaps  these  gentlemen  are  too 

*  Library  of  the  Fathers,  vol.  ix.  p.  135,  note. 
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popish  for  him.  Be  it  so ;  even  Mr.  Palmer,  the  only  one 
else  we  can  imagine  to  be  of  authority  with  him,  has  re- 
luctantly acknowledged  the  fact  that  the  saints  tcere  invoked 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  allows,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  that  their  intercessory  power  was  always  ac- 
knowledged by  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 

Is  it  not  then  a  gross  fallacy  to  cite  such  names  as  Origen, 
St.  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Hilary, 
St.  Macarius,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Basil,  the  two  Gregories, 
St.  Ephrem,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and  a  host  of 
others  ?  If  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  and  the  lawfulness 
of  invoking  them,  can  be  proved  from  these  writers,  that  is 
all  that  can  be  desired.  And  this  can  be  and  has  beea 
proved.  Mr.  Tyler  himself  will,  no  doubt,  allow  that  if  any 
saint  may  be  invoked,  the  blessed  Virgin  has  as  good  a  right 
to  invocation  as  any  one. 

Hitherto  we  have  tried  to  invalidate  the/br/w,  rather  than 
the  matter  of*  Mr.  Tyler'*s  reasonings.  This  part  of  our  sub- 
ject will  show  how  well  read  he  is  in  the  remains  of  Christian 
anti(|uity. 

1.  What  are  we  to  think  of  an  author  who  is  treating  of 
the  assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  who  has  actually 
devoted  five  chapters  to  an  historical  disquisition  relative  to 
that  festival,  is  yet  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  has  written  on  the  subject  ?  Any  one  who  is  at  aU 
familiar  with  ecclesiastical  literature  will  at  once  acknow- 
ledge that  this  betrays  as  much  ignorance  as  if  he  had  com- 
Jiosed  a  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  without  knowing 
hat  Thucydides  had  written  one  before  him.  Yet  so  it  ia. 
Now  no  one  would  blame  him  for  not  being  aware  of  tbo 
historical  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  festival  in  ques- 
tion; but  a  person  who  is  labouring  under  this  ignorance 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  presumption  in  setting  himself 
up  as  a  judge  of  his  neighbours.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
ei^amining  the  question,  but  we  may,  in  passing,  just  ask 
Mr.  Tyler  what  he  would  say  to  us,  if  we  denied  the  exist- 
ence in  the  Church  of  England  of  such  a  festival  as  the 
Purification?  Suppose  we  said,  "We  have  read  the  Re- 
formers through  and  through,  they  say  nothing  about  it,  no 
more  do  Hooker,  or  Saravia;  Andrews,  Laud,  Bramhall^ 
Taylor,  and  Thorndike,  are  equally  silent  about  it.  Divines 
of  the  last  century,  as  Newton,  Warburton,  Hurd,  and  their 
contemporaries,  give  us  no  farther  information.  Therefbre^ 
if  you  celebrate  this  festival  now,  it  is  a  gross  innovation 
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unsanctioned  by  the  last  three  centuries.^^  His  answer,  we 
think,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  He  would  say  that  tho 
silence  of  all  these  writers  does  not  matter  one  straw,  as  long 
as  he  can  show  us  the  festival  in  the  Anglican  Calendar  pre* 
fixed  to  prayer-books,  of  every  date,  from  the  very  time  of 
the  Reformation.  Now  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the 
case  of  the  Assumption.  We  have,  extant,  several  ex- 
tremely ancient  calendars  and  liturgical  works  of  varioui 
kinds.  Let  Mr.  Tyler  examine  these  (as  he  ought  to  have 
done),  and,  if  he  can,  let  him  show  us  anv  one*  of  these 
venerable  monuments  of  antiquity  where  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  is  missing. 

The  prayer,t  in  the  Roman  Missal,  for  the  Assumption, 
to  which  he  objects,  as  encroaching  on  the  mediatorial  office 
of  Christ,  is  as  old,  at  leasts  as  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  whose  sacramentary  it  is  found,  J  word  for  word,  as  it 
stands  in  our  present  mass-book.  But  the  festival  itself  is  older 
than  the  time  of  St.  Gregor}%  for  we  have  a  totally  different 
service  for  it  in  the  earlier  sacramentary  of  St.  Gelasius,  one 
of  Mr.  Tyler's  authorities,  by  the  way.  But  is  this  less  ooiv 
rupt!  To  settle  this  question,  we  shall  place,  in  juxti^ 
position,  one  of  the  prayers  selected  by  Mr.  Tyler  as  illu»* 
trative  of  the  ''  Romish  worship  of  the  Virgin,"§  and  one  of 
the  prayers  from  this  ancient  liturgy. 

PRBSENT  CHUBCH  OF  ROBIE.  ANCIENT  CBUKCR  OF  ROMS. 

{Corrupt)  (When  the  inUrcestUm  of  *<M«  Vufm** 

0  God,  who  hast  granted  to  mankind  woi  yet  unkncwn,) 

the  rewards  of  eternal  life  by  the  fruit-  Deus,  qui  spe  salutis  sstemsB  Beattt 

All  virginhood  of  the  blessed  Mary,  Mariie  virginitate  fcecunda,    humftM 

grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  we  may  generi  prsemiaprsestitiati;  tribue,qiuiN 

have  experience  of  her  intercession,  sumus,  ut  ipsam  pro  nobis  apud  te  ^ 

through  whom  we  were  deemed  worthy  tercedere  sentiamus,   per  quam   md- 

to  obtain  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  ruimus  anctorem  vitse  suscipere.    Per 

8on,  afi  the  author  of  life,  who  liveth,  Dominum.|i 
&e. 

Is  it  not  plain  from  this,  that,  as  Mr.  Tyler  has  elsewhere 
said,  with  a  different  meaning,  "Eome  is  unchanged!"' 


*  As  we  do  not  assert  that  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  was  unhmtal^  cele- 
brated in  early  times,  he  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  disprove  this.  This 
festival  is  found  in  the  invaluable  Roman  Calendar  of  the  fourth  or  (very  early) 
fifth  century,  published  by  Martene,  Thesaur.  Anecdot  tom.  v.  p.  76,  and  of 
course  in  all  subsequent  ones,  however  ancient.  In  some  parts  or  the  Church 
it  was  celebrated  on  Jan.  18.  Vid.  Mabillon,  Liturff.  Gallican.  p.  118,  aad 
Martyrolog.  Adonis  not.  ad  Aug.  16.  t  ^*  ^ 

X  8.  Gregorii  Magni.  torn.  iii.  p.  125.  Pamelius  thinks  the  prayer  to  be  more 
ancient  than  St  Gregory,  but  the  Benedictine  editor  judged  it,  from  the  intermJ 
evidence,  to  be  the  work  of  the  holy  pontiff. 

§  P.  4.  II  Moratori  Litorg.  Roman,  (em.  p.  6S3. 
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2.  Mr.  Tyler  pretends  to  have  read  and  quoted  all  the 
fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries,  and  not  to  have  "  wittingly 
neglected  a  single  genuine  work  or  a  single  passage  in  any 
genuine  work  of  the  writers  of  those  times,  which  could 
throw  light  on  the  subject  of  his  inquiry."  How  is  it  then 
that  we  look  in  vain  throughout  his  book  for  such  writers  as 
St.  Proclus,  or  St.  Theodotus  of  Anc)rra,  to  mention  no 
other  names !  We  should  have  thought  that  persons  like 
these  who,  with  St.  Cyril  and  one  or  two  others,  were  the 
leading  characters  in  their  day,  deserved  some  trivial  notice, 
to  say  the  least.  But  Mr.  Tyler  probably  never  heard  of 
them.  Indeed,  the  Nestorian  controversy,*  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  is  only  once  alluded  to,  and  that  merely  obiter.  And 
this  in  a  book  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  pages  about  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  which  sells  for  ten  and  sixpence ! 

3.  Mr.  Tyler  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  attributed  the  suppression  of  heresy  to  God  alone,  in 
the  sense  he  means.  We  have  seen  (p.  327)  that  the  council 
attributed  the  suppression  of  Eutychianism  to  God  and  St. 
Euphemia.  And  surely  a  council  which  asserted  that  Grod 
could  work  in  this  way,  through  St.  Euphemia,  could  not 
find  fault  with  us  for  believing  that  God  still  suppresses 
heresies  through  our  blessed  Lady. 

4.  Mr.  Tyler  asserts,  very  positively,  that  in  none  of 
St.  Ephrem'^s  genuine  works  can  we  find  any  expression  of 
dependence  on  the  intercession  of  St.  Mary,  or  her  in- 
fluence with  God,  or  her  merits.  This  is  untrue.  He  may 
not  have  read  St.  Ephrem  throughout,  but  this  does  not 
justify  him  in  making  sweeping  assertions  which  are  entirely 
destitute  of  truth.  We  have  read  very  little  of  St.  Ephrem 
ourselves,  but  we  know  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  different 
places  in  his  undoubted  writings  which  may  servo  to  confute 
Mr.  Tyler. 

Thus,  in  different  prayers  addressed  to  God  the  Son, 

"  Strike  me  not  [O  Lord]  in  the  just  judgment ;  for  the  love  of 
Thy  Father,  for  the  womb  which  bare  Thee,  for  the  lance  which 
opened  Thy  side  on  Golgotha,  "f 


*  By  the  way,  what  does  he  mean  by  talking  about  the  "  CoundU  of  Conitaa* 
tinople,  Ephesus,  and  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon."  Arc  not  the  two 
former  General  Councils  as  well  as  the  third  ?  There  is  more  heresy  in  the  book 
than  is  openly  avowed.  At  p.  315,  he  seems  to  acknowledce  the  authority  of 
the  heretical  Latrocinium  at  £phcsus,  and  is  remarkably  tender  about  the  here* 
siarch  Eutvches ! 

I  S.  Kphrem,  Op.  8yr.  Lat  torn.  iii.  p.  458.    Vid.  also  p.  529,  £. 
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"Surround  me  with  the  wall  of  Thy  mercies  as  with  a  pro- 
tecting shield;  and  when  my  body  is  resting  in  sleep,  let  Thy 
graciousness  be  to  it  a  safeguard,  and  let  not  the  Evil-one  (or  evil) 
approach  my  couch:  for  the  sake  of  the  Mother  that  bare  Thee, 
and  by  thy  sacrifice  for  all  men,  chase  away  Satan,  that  he  may  do 
me  no  hurt."* 

"  Be  thy  gates  opened,  Jerusalem  above  I  and  let  our  prayers 
enter  in  before  the  Throne  of  Christ ;  and  let  our  petitions  obtain 
mercy  and  clemency.  Through  the  prayer  of  Thy  mother  and  of 
all  Thy  saints,  receive  our  service  and  have  mercy  upon  us;  and 
they  who  in  Thy  hope  have  finished  their  lives,  give  rest  to  their 
souls  in  the  dwelling  of  bliss.^f 

"  With  the  incense  of  the  rich  spices  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  Her,  the  blessed,  we  offer  to  Thee  great  thanks.  Accept,  O 
Lord!  in  Thy  mercy,  the  incense  (thurible)  which  Thy  wor- 
shippers bring  to  Thy  sanctuary,  for  Thy  Majesty's  sake."J 

Elsewhere§  he  praises  God  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
Martyrs,  whose  prayers  he  invokes,  and  he  calls  our  Blessed 
Lady,  what  Mr.  Tyler||  thinks  extremely  shocking,  "  the 
Spouse  of  the  Holy  One.'*'*ir  To  this  let  us  add  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Oxford  editor  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  "  on  the 
Statues,"  recently  translated  in  "  The  Library  of  the  Fathers.'^ 

St.  Ephrem  "  used  invocation  freely^  though  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  his  rich  imagination,  and  his  fondness  for 
apostrophe."** 

We  cannot,  however,  allow  that  because  a  writer  is  much 
given  to  apostrophe,  his  addresses  to  the  Saints  must  go  for 
nothing.  If  so,  Anglicans  must  be  consistent,  and  must  not 
quote  against  us  all  the  strong  things  our  continental  brethren 

♦  P.  480.  t  lb.  p.  487. 

X  P*  532.  We  hare  already  seen  that  St  Ephrem  speaks  of  Eye  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  as  the  two  who  were  **  innocent,  t.  e.  without  original  sin.  We 
did  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  has 
always  been  taught  in  the  Church,  without  amtradiction ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  certain  that  several  of  the  fathers,  and  eyen  of  the  medieeval  divines,  as 
St  Bernard  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  have  spoken  strongly  against  it  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  it  equally  certain  that  it  was  held  from  very 
early  times,  and  very  extensively.  We  referred  (p.  338)  to  a  homily  of  St 
Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  as  containing  it  Another  homily,  wrongly  attributed 
to  St  Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  but  probably  the  work  of  St  Amphilochius  of 
Sida,  and  certainly  written  during  the  Nestorian  controversy,  has  this  sentence 
in  it:  'O  dijfiiovpyr}<ras  ri^virakat  vapOivov  [Eve]  dvvpplffTio£ ' aitrbc  Kai  rtjv 
tig  Sfvrepov  itEKTrivaro  ivofiutfuoc.  (p.  42,  ed.  Combefis.)  Bellarmine  could 
not  have  spoken  more  plainly.  So  also  the  ancient  Gothic  Missal  (in  Assumpt), 
"  Quae  nee  de  corruptione  suscepit  contagium." 

§  P.  519. 

I)  He  calls  this  the  language  of  Mary's  worshippers  in  later  times,  p.  187. 

^  Tom.  ii.  p.  420,  ♦*  Library  of  the  Fathers,  vol,  ix.  p,  135,  note. 
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are  constantly  saying.*  Any  one  who  has  heard  their 
preachinj?  must  be  aware  that  they  are  as  much  given  to 
apostrophe  as  St.  Ephrem  ever  was. 

5.  Mr.  Tyler's  book  professes  to  give  a  fair  representation 
of  all  that  the  ancient  writers  have  said  about  St.  Mary. 
Yet  where  has  he  /]^iven  that  long  array  of  startling  passages 
wherein  she  is  contrasted  with  Eve  \  The  common  saying 
among  the  fathers,  "  Mors  per  Evam,  vita  per  Mariam,'* 
implying  as  it  does  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  more  than  a 
mere  mechanical  share  in  the  world's  redemption,  has  no 
place  in  Mr.  Tyler's  book.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  any  one  but  St.  Irenseus  had  expressed  this  aentimenty 
which  he  is  pleased  to  call  unintelligible.  Yet  any  one  who 
had  read  the  fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries  with  only 
ordinary  attention,  would  have  found  the  same  sentiment  in 
Tertullian,t  St.  James  of  Nisibis,:^  St.  Amphilochius,§  St. 
Ephrem,  II  St  Gregor}'  Nyssen,^  St.  Ambrose,**  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,tt  St.  Epiphanius^tt  St.  Chrysostom,§§  St.  Au* 
jpstine,||||  St.  Jerome,!^!^  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,*  and  others 
mnumerable.  Mr.  Tyler,  however^  quietly  passes  over  all 
these  authorities  in  mysterious  silence,  and  contents  himself 
with  treating  the  passage  of  St  Iremeus  in  a  very  cavalier 
manner.  Now  observe  the  very  strong  language  of  St.  Ire- 
naius : — ''  Quemadmodum  astrictum  est  morti  genushumanum 
per  virginem,  salvatl'R  per  Virginem,  cequa  lance  diwoeita 
virginalis  inobedientia  per  virginalem  obedieniiam,'*'^  Tnat  is 
in  common  parlance, — ^^  the  merits  of  Mary  were  so  great  as 
to  counterbalance  the  sin  of  Eve.""  Mr.  Beaven^t  who  some 
years  ago  published  a  work  on  St.  Irenseus,  strangely  areues 
that  the  language  of  this  father  is  too  strong  for  us  to  admit 
as  it  stands^  and  that  therefore  it  means  nothing.  It  is,  he 
confesses,  a  bold  figure,  but  still  '^  only  a  figure.*"  We  wiah 
people  would  realize  what  they  mean.  '*  It  is  only  a  figure." 
What  is  only  a  figure !  and  of  what  is  it  a  figure !  Mr. 
Beaven,  at  least,  is  unintelligible. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  just  allude  to 

*  We  are  here  onlj  nrgmng  ad  fuminei.    Of  course  we  most  fbUy  embrtM 
the  Continental  Markmtryy  as  it  is  caUed. 

+  l>e  Came  Christi,  cap.  17.  {  Serm.  n.  p.  211.    Ed.  Bomn. 

Q  Orat.  in  Christi  Natal. 

jl  Op.  Syr.  Lat  torn.  ii.  pp.  318,  321,  326,  396,  &c.  H  De  Natir.  ChrifitL 

♦*  De  Instit.  Virj(.  cap.  v.  ft  Cat.  xii.  29.  X\  Hanres.  7S. 

§§  Tom.  ii.  p.  4(K).  III!  Scro),  de  Diversis,  232,  torn.  T.  p.  9S1. 

^%  Ad.  Eustochium,  torn.  i.  p.  103.  ♦  Serm.  64. 

f  Account  of  St.  Irenrcus,  y,  260. 
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the  minor  blunders  in  the  work  before  us,  though  these  shew 
Mr.  Tyler'*8  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  literature  as  much  as 
anything  he  has  written.  For  instance^  who  but  a  mere 
novice  in  such  matters,  fresh  perhaps  from  the  study  of  Mr. 
Hartwell  Home's  "  Introduction,"  would  venture  to  say  that 
the  Roman  vulgate  had  substiiuted  "  full  of  grace"  for  "  high- 
ly-favoured," in  the  Angelic  Salutation?  The  merest  tyro 
ought  to  be  aware  that  **  gratia  plena"*  was  the  translation  of 
Kexf^piruftiyff  long  before  the  vulgate  was  thought  of,  and  that 
in  times  when  the  real  sense  of  the  word  would  be  better 
ascertained  than  it  can  be  by  critics  of  the  sixteenth  or  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

One  might  have  thought  after  all  this  that  some  humility 
might  exist  in  Mr.  Tyler's  composition.  Not  so.  Had  thid 
been  the  case,  we  might  have  been  more  lenient.  He  thinks 
ho  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  matter,  and  proceeds  to  set 
aside  as  spurious  not  only  works  which  one  or  two  critics  had 
rejected,  but  some  of  the  most  universally  acknowledged 
works  of  the  fathers. 

Thus  he  tosses  overboard  a  homily  of  St.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  which  has  been  received  not  only  by  such  writers  as 
Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Labbe,  but  by  the  Benedictine^  of 
St.  Maur,  Natalis,  Alexander  Fabricius,  Ceillier,  Tillemont, 
Dupin,  Baillet,  Daillc,  Le  Clerc,  Montagu,  Cave,  Dr.  Pusey, 
Mr.  Palmer,  the  Oxford  Editors  of  *'  The  Library  of  the 
Fathers,"  in  short  by  the  learned  in  such  matters  whatevej^ 
their  creed  or  communion  might  be.  All  tliese  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  only  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Tyler 
rejects  the  Homily,  viz.  that  the  author  confounds  St.  Cypriaa 
of  Antioch  with  St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  attributes  to  the  one  things  which  were  really  done 
by  the  other.  No  one,  however,  has  ever  thought  this  ground 
at  all  sufficient ;  it  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  Why  might 
not  St.  Gregory  have  fallen  into  this  mistake ;  into  which,  by 
the  way,  many  others  have  since  fallen  ?  Mistakes  of  this 
kind  are  perpetually  occurring,  and  are  most  frequent  in  the 
fathers.     But  all  the  writers  we  have  mentioned  had  more 


♦  "Gratia plena,"  is  the  reading  of  the  old  Italic,  or  ante-Hieronymian  Ver- 
sion.   One  or  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  extant  of  the  New  Testament,  the 

Codex  Veroellensis,  reads, "  Habe  g plena."  Vid.  Blanchini  Evangeliarium 

Quadruplex  ad  loc.  See  also  S.  Ambros.  J)e  Instit.  Virginis.  cap.  vii.  fin.  But 
the  most  valuable  authority  for  this  translation  is  that  of  the  Feschito-Syriac 
version,  which  all  critics,  ProtesUnt  as  well  as  Catholic,  assign  to  the  apostolical 
aee.  It  reads,  "  maliath  taibdtho,"  full  of  grace.  This  is  also  the  reading 
of  the  Arabic  rersion,  which  is  made  upon  the  Gredr. 
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than  negative  grounds  for  receiving  thia  homily.  Tliey  n 
awars  of  an  important  fact,  of  which,  however,  our  author 
is  ignorant, ^ — viz.  that  St,  Jerome,  tpho  ttudifd  Hxtology  at 
Constantinople,  under  St,  Gregory  Naziauzen,  had  expresslj 
1  mentioned  it,  as  one  of  the  works  of  his  "  master."* 
L  Mr.  Tyler,  who  must  have  known  that  his  friend 
Palmer  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  difficulty,  need  not  hai 
tried  to  out-Herod  Herod.  Mr.  Palmer  would  have  rejeol 
it  if  it  could  possibly  liave  been  rejected.  And  the  same  oIh, 
servation  is  applicable  to  a  homily  of  St.  Cyril  of  AlexandriOt 
which  Mr.  Palmer  has  repeatedly  acknowledged  as  genuine ; 
and  which,  indeed,  is  acknowledged  as  such  by  every  critic 
and  theological  writer  we  have  examined.  Mr.  Tyler's  reason 
for  rejecting  it  is,  that  the  author  calls  the  Pope  the  "arch- 
bishop of  the  world,"  whereas,  St.  Cyril  elsewhere  addresses 
him  as  a  brother  and  fellow-bishop.  Now,  every  one  who  ia 
at  all  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history,  is  aware  that 
the  Pope  was  so  a<idressed,  even  in  what  is  called  the  Hitdo- 
brandine  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  by  bishops 
who  never  dreamt  of  doubting  his  character  aa  archbishop  of 
the  world.  "We  may  give  abundant  proof  of  this  in  a  future 
article  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Mr.  Tyler's  '■  evidence"  against  a  homily  of  St.  Basil  <i£1 
Seleucta,  is  as  follows : 

"  (External.)  Photius  does  not  raenlion  it  when  epeaking  of  St> 
Basil;  and  though  he  enumerates  fifteen  horn  ilies,  this  is  not  among 
them. 

"  (Internal.)  It  professes  [where  does  it  profess?]  to  have  been 
delivered  on  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  which  is  not  alluded  to 
for  two  centuries  after  the  time  of  St,  Basil." 

Now,  to  persfina  who  never  read  Photius,  or  who  know 
nothing  about  the  plan  of  his  ■work,  the  first  objection  may 
seem  a  valid  one.  We,  therefore,  venture  to  put  before 
them  a  perfectly  parallel  case.  Suppose  we  said,  "  AVe  have 
just  read  fifteen  sermons  by  Mr.  Newman,"  would  any  one 
dream  of  arguing  from  this,  that  Mr.  Newman  had  written 
no  other  sermons !  Just  so  Photius  says  that  he  had  react 
fifteen  sermons  by  the  blessed  Basil,  Bishop  of  Seleucia ;  bot- 
adds,  very  expressly,  that  other  writings  by  liim^  were  extant. 
AVe  have,  however,  a  most  valuable  indirect  testimony  from 
Photius  to  the  genuineness  of  the  homily  in  question.     He 
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describes  the  style  of  St.  Basil  aj8  so  extremely  full  of  tropes 
and  figures,  as  to  become  positively  wearisome  to  the  reader, 
and  to  ruin  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  discourse.  If  our 
readers  will  only  turn  to  the  few  extracts  we  have  given  at 
p.  338,  they  will  at  once  see  that  the  author  there  cited  is 
the  person  criticized  by  Photius.  Du  Pin,  the  most  cautious 
and  sceptical  of  critics,  is  so  persuaded  of  this,  that  he  says  :* 
"  We  have  at  this  day  forty  homilies  under  the  name  of  this 
bishop.  Photius  had  seen  but  fifteen  of  them ;  but  the  others 
being  of  the  same  style  and  coherence,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  their  being  by  the  same  author."  The  testimony  of  Fa- 
bricius,  the  moat  judicious  of  critics,  is  especially  valuable  here, 
inasmuch  as  upon  examining  the  question  he  has  rejected 
the  thirty-eighth  homily  as  spurious^  but  has  received  the 
thirty-ninth  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Tyler^s  second  objection,  it  may  be 
replied,  first  of  all,  that  the  homily  does  not  profess  to  have 
been  preached  on  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation ;  and» 
secondly,  that  if  it  did,  it  would  only  prove  that  the  Annun- 
ciation was  then  celebrated,  not  that  the  work  was  spurious. 

Mr.  Tyler  has  even  less  reason  to  reject  the  homily  of  St. 
Methodius,  although  several  learned  men  have  rejected  it 
before  him.  For  these,  be  it  observed,  rejected  it  on  grounds 
which  are  perfectly  inconsistent  with  those  he  has  himself 
taken  throughout  the  work  before  us,  viz.  that  we  are  to 
believe  nothing  which  is  not  found  in  the  earlier  fathers. 
For  the  only  difiiculty  worth  mentioning  connected  with  this 
homily  is,  that  it  speaks  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  one  or  two 
passages  as  if  the  Nicene  doctrine  on  that  subject  had  been 
fully  developed  in  his  time,  which  was  not  the  case.  But  it 
is  ridiculous  for  people  like  Mr.  Tyler  to  make  this  a 
difiiculty,  for  they  disavow  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
built.  If  they  once  concede  that  the  Church  has  a  right  to 
alter  its  language  on  subjects  which  heresy^  if  nothing  else, 
has  rendered  most  important,  they  must  not  blame  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  for  applying  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  a  principle 
which  they  allow  in  other  cases.  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  enter  at  length  upon  a  vindication  of  this  homily, 
which,  however,  well  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  theological  students,  Anglican  as  well  as  Catholic. 
We  can  only  throw  out  a  few  hints  as  to  the  process  by 
which  we  have,  after  a  very  minute  comparison  of  this  homily 

*  Bibliotheque  des  Autcurs  :  Art.  Basile  de  Seleucie. 
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9         with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Saint  Methodius,  arrivtsd  I 

at  a  full  conviction  of  jta  substantial  genuineness. 

Some  persons  havo  so  very  characteristio  a  manner  of 
writing,  that  any  practised  reader  can  at  once  pronounce 
the  authorship  of  their  disputed  works.  Most  Oxford  people 
would  at  once  detect  the  style  of  Mr,  Newman  in  any  occa- 
sional paper,  oven  though  there  were  no  name  appended  to 
it.  Any  reader  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  would  at  once 
point  out  which  articles  were  written  by  Mr.  Macaulay  and 
which  were  not.  Mr.  Mill  is  almost  as  recognisable.  There 
i<  no  mistaking  Mr.  Carlvle's  compositions.  And  the  same 
thing  is  observable  ia  many  of  the  fathers.  A  careful 
Btudent  will  at  length  become  so  familiar  with  the  style  of 
Saint  AthanasiuB  or  of  Saint  Chrysostom,  or,  as  we  aro  told, 
of  Saint  Ephrcni,  that  ho  will  be  able  at  first  sight  to  tell, 
with  the  most  complete  accuracy,  which  works  are  genuine 
and  which  are  not 

Now  we  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  works  of  none  of  the  writers  we  have  mentioned 
have  styles  more  characteristic  of  their  authors  than  those 
of  Saint  Methodius  have  of  himself.  His  language  is  elabo- 
rately ornate.  The  most  flowery  metaphors  meet  us  at 
every  turn.  It  is  loaded  with  epithets.  He  ospresses,  saya 
Pu  Pin,  a  few  thoughts  in  many  words.  His  sentences  are 
often  rendered  harsji  by  his  frequent  use  of  compound  words. 
His  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  almost  always  mystical. 
Hia  writings  show  him  to  have  been  well  read  in  the 
Heathen  classics,  to  have  warmly  admired  their  beautioi, 
but  to  have  held  their  objects  in  abhorrence.     His  treatise  ' 

on  Free-will  displays  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  philn>  ' 

aophical  matters.  Rut  hia  most  striking  peculiarity  is  hi8 
violent  antipathy  to  the  errors  commonly  attributed  to 
Origen.  Now  every  ono  of  these  characteristics  of  Saint 
Methodius^  confessedly  genuine  writings  are  to  be  found  in 
the  homily  whicli  Mr.  Tyler  rejects.  Indeed  so  close  is  the 
resemblance  of  style  between  this  homily  and  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  of  Saint  Methodius,  that  Loo  AUatius,* 
whose  opinion  on  this  point  Is  of  the  greatest  importanoe, 
not  only  as  that  of  a  most  learned  and  judicious  critic,  but 
on  account  of  the  uareful  and  accurate  study  he  had  b&- 
Btowed  upon  this  particular  subject,  declares  that 

"Non  ovum  ita  simile  eet  ovo,  nequeaquaoquK,  utisliuspt 


*  DUtrib.  De  Methodii  SeriptU,  p.  341. 
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et  elocutioi  et  reliqua  dicendi  lumina,  Sjmposii  formuliB  similia 
sunt." 

And  the  judgment  is  supported  by  those  of  Natalia  Alex- 
ander, Du  Pin,  Fabricius,  and  Gallandus. 

The  only  serious  difficulty  there  can  be  in  accepting  it  a.^ 
genuine,  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  one  or  two  tecnnioal 
expressions  relative  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  which  seem  to  be 
of  later  date.  Of  several  possible  solutions  of  this  difficulty, 
which  we  cannot  here  enter  into,  the  most  straightforward 
seems  to  be  to  consider  these  technical  expressions  as  de- 
cided interpolations.  But  the  homily  is  so  clearly  the  work 
of  Saint  Methodius  that  we  should  as  soon  think  of  rejecting 
a  book  of  Scripture  in  consequence  of  one  or  two  existing 
interpolations. 

We  cannot  afford  space  for  a  vindication  of  those  other 
works  which  Mr.  Tyler  rejects.  We  cannot,  however,  dis- 
miss the  subject  without  expressing  our  very  great  disgust 
at  his  treatment  of  Papebroche's  most  masterly  dissertation  on 
the  Acts  of  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt.  When  we  bear  in  mind 
the  character  of  Papebroche,  a  man  of  whom  no  scholar  ever 
yet  spoke  slightingly,  and  whose  name  was  never  pronounced 
by  his  literary  opponents*  without  some  such  accompaniments 
as  "  vir  eximius,"  *' doctissimus,'*  "  eruditissimus,'*'  "prtestan- 
tissimus,'^  it  is  impossible  to  contain  our  astonishment  at  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  Mr.  Tyler  speaks  of  his 
critical  labours.  Persons  like  Mr.  Tyler  or  Mr.  Palmet 
have  just  as  much  reason  for  sneering  at  Papebroche  as  a 
schoolboy  would  have  to  speak  of  Newton  or  Herschel  as 
dunces  in  mathematics,  or  as  a  freshman,  after  wading 
through  Aldrich  or  Whately,  would  have  to  speak  of  Kant 
or  Hegel  as  grossly  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  logical 
science. 

We  have  hitherto  purposely  abstained  from  noticing  Mr. 
Tyler'*s  argument  from  the  similarity  of  language  used  by 
Catholics  when  addressing  God  and  when  addressing  the 
Saints,  because  the  objection  is  really  distinct  from  all  his- 
torical considerations.  But  it  admits,  we  think,  of  an  easy 
solution.  In  order  to  show  that  we  give  God's  glory  to  His 
Saints,  our  adversaries  ought  to  prove,  first  of  all,  that  our 
language  is  fully  adequate  to  our  idea  of  God,  and  secondly^ 


*  See,  for  instance,  Mabillon*s  celebrated  treatise,  **  De  Re  Diplomatioa.'' 
Had  Mr.  Tyler  consulted  Mr.  Newman  how  he  was  to  treat  Papebroche,  w« 
might  not  now  be  castigating  his  ignorance  or  presumption. 
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that  that  idea  ia  fully  ailequate  to  ita  divine  object.  For 
until  they  have  proved  these  two  propoaitiona,  which  are 
evidently /a^se,  it  may  be  true  that  whilat  on  earth  we  are 
forced  by  the  infirmity  of  our  nature  to  give  God  onfy  that 
glory  which  ia  due  to  His  Satnts,  if  even  that.  And  that 
thia  ia  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  Protestant  objection,  will 
appear  on  careful  eiuimination.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
think  of  God  or  Heaven  otherwise  than  under  the  subjective 
conditions  of  human  thought.  Evon  the  inspired  writers, 
wht>n  speaking  of  God  and  His  operations,  could  only  make 
themaelves  intelligible  by  using  expressions  which,  if  taken 
t«  the  letter,  would  sanction  the  Anthropomorphite  heresy. 
Yet  how  unspeakably  unjust  it  would  be  for  a  cold  rationalist 
to  accuse  them  of  entertaining  a  narrow  or  materializied 
conception  of  the  Divine  Nature.  If  we  are  ever  to  apeak  of 
God,  it  must  be  with  the  son-owful  consciousness  how 
wretchedly  our  conception  of  Him  falls  beneath  the  reality, 
and  how  miserably  our  warmest  language  falla  beneath  even 
that  poor  conception.  We  would  speak  more  glorioualy  of 
Him,  but  we  cannat.  And  so  also  if  wo  would  express  our 
worship  externally.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  most  ages 
and  countries  to  express  the  reaped  due  to  superiors  by 
prostrations  to  the  earth.  Cod  has  in  Holy  Writ  expressly 
sanctioned  this  honour  when  paid  to  His  servants.  The 
SunomiLe  woman  prostrated  before  Elisoaus.  Joshua 
"fell  on  his  face  and  did  worship'"  before  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord's  Host.  Daniel  fell  upon  his  face  before  God's  Angel. 
Yet  what  more  could  we  do  to  express  the  worship  due  to 
God  alone !  We  are  tied  down  to  earth ;  the  finite  cannot 
grasp  the  infinite.  All  this,  of  course,  is  a  mere  truinm. 
Yet  the  Protestant  objection  involves  its  denial.  Once  for 
all  then  we  maintain,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  we 
have  to  address  God,  whether  by  way  of  petition,  or  of 
thanks,  or  of  expressing  our  love,  hope,  or  confidence  in 
Him,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  reason  of  our  imperfection, 
to  do  this  in  a  way  which  might  not  legitimately  be  observed 
in  addressing  our  fellow  creatures.  But  what  we  have  said 
respecting  our  incapability  of  attaining  to  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  God,  or  of  worthily  expressing  our  worship  of 
Him,  applies  equally  to  the  Saints.  We  never  can  form 
the  remotest  idea  of  their  glory  and  exaltation ;  we  need 
not,  therefore,  be  apprehensive  of  too  highly  exalting  them. 
We  cannot  possibly  love  them  or  honour  them  more  than 
God  does ;   we  need  not,  therefore,  be  afraid  of  loving  or 
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honouring  them  too  much.  We  cannot  realize  the  full  value 
of  their  intercession ;  we  need  not,  therefore,  bo  afraid  of 
placing  too  much  confidence  in  it. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  there  are  several  apparent 
objections  to  what  we  have  just  said.  But  they  are  only 
apparent,  and  will  vanish  if  closely  examined.  It  may,  for 
instance,  be  said  that  a  person  loves  a  Saint  too  much  if  he 
loves  the  Saint  more  than  he  loves  God.  Not  so.  He  sins 
indeed  grievously,  but  not  from  his  excess  of  love  to  the 
Saint  (he  cannot  possibly  love  the  Saint  enough),  but  from 
his  want  of  love  to  God.  Or  it  may  be  said  that  a  person 
who  feels  sure  that  the  Saint  will  obtain  the  pardon  of  his 
sins  however  careless  he  may  be  of  his  own  salvation,  has  too 
much  confidence  in  the  Saint's  intercession.  By  no  means ; 
he  is  guilty  of  the  sin  of  presumption,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  if  he  hoped  that  God  would  pardon  him  whether  he 
repented  or  no.  No  one  would,  in  the  latter  case,  say  that 
he  had  too  much  confidence  in  God'*s  power ;  which  would 
mean  that  God'*s  power  was  less  than  he  estimated  it. 

This  may  sufiice,  we  trust,  in  our  defence ;  but  we  cannot 
allow  this  opportunity  to  escape,  without  retorting  upon  such 
persons  as  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  friends  the  charge  of  under- 
valuijig  the  mediation  of  Christ.     Indeed  we  are  perfectly 
astounded  at  the  heresies  constantly  broached,  without  cen- 
sure, in  the  Anglican  Church  on  this  subject,  as  also  on  that 
of  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     ^Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  Anglicans  talking  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  they  talk  of  the  spirit  of  a  book, 
or  of  an  author.     And  so  all  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
det  us  right  about  the  invocation  of  Saints,  conunit  them- 
selves fearfully  when  they  talk  about  our  Lord'*s  Mediation. 
When  they  become  orthodox,  or  (if  they  like  the  term  better) 
Scriptural,  on  the  latter  point,  they  may  see  that  the  Catholic 
doctrine  on  the  invocation  of  Saints  cannot  possibly  interfere 
with  it.     The  great  question  for  Christians,  who  have  been 
once  instructed  that  all  their  hopes  of  salvation  lie  in  the 
merits  of  their  Lord^s  atoning  blood  (and  none  are  Christians 
who  do  not  believe  this),  is,  how  those  merits  can  be  applied 
to  their  souls.   And  here  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  systems 
are  at  issue.     The  Protestant,  whatever  be  his  creed,  whether 
Anglican,  Methodist,   Lutheran,  or  Calvinist,  applies   our 
Lord's  merits  to  himself  by  his  faith ;  the  Catholic,  or  Sacra- 
mental, system  points  to  certain  media   appointed   by   his 
Lord  for  attaining  the  desired  end.     These  are,  the  sacra- 
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menta,  good  worica,  as  almsgiviDg,  and  mortification,  hia  own 
prayors,  and  the  intercession  of  the  Church  militant  and 
triumphant.  The  Anglican  ajstem,  though  essentially  Pro- 
testant, ia  inconsistent  enough,  as  all  other  Proteetant  sy»- 
toma  are  in  their  degree,  to  admit  (on  paper)  one  or  two  of 
these  media,  or  instrumental  causes  of  justification.  But  any 
one  of  them  is  as  inconsiatent  with  pure  and  consistent 
Protestantism  (which  is  really  what  they  mean  by  our  Lord's 
mediation)  as  the  invocation  of  Saints.  Indeed  the  plain 
truth  is,  that  our  Lord  occupiea  no  higher  a  ^ace  in  Pro- 
testant ayatems  than  the  SaJnta  do  with  us,  and  this  is  the 
great  secret  of  their  objection  to  our  doctrine.  Their  ob- 
jection seems  to  imply  throughout,  that  our  Lord's  inter- 
cession with  the  Eternal  Father  consists  merely  in  prayer  for 
ua.  They  acknowledge  the  great  leading  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity in  words,  and  then  explain  it  away.  For  if  the 
mediation  of  Christ  conaist  not  solely  in  intereeesOTy  prayer, 
their  argument  against  us  loses  all  its  force.  The  moment 
they  allow  the  eBsential  difference  between  the  intercession  of 
Christ  and  the  prayers  of  the  Saints,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  the  latter  can  ever  interfere  with  the  former,  or  that 
any  confidence  reposed  in  the  power  of  the  Saints  can  in  any 
way  derogate  from  onr  confidence  in  Christ,  or  turn  us  away 
from  Kim.  If  they  assert,  aeattMtteroffact,i)\&ioav  people 
are  not  aware  of  the  essential  difference  between  our  Lord's 
intercession  and  that  of  the  Saints,  we  are  ready  to  join 
issue  with  them  as  to  the  fact,  but  must  take  leave  to  say 
that  hitherto  thoy  have  been  very  sparing  of  their  proofs. 

We  must  now  really  dismiss  Mr.  Tylers  work,  in  the  hope 
that  wo  have  fully  compensated  for  our  neglect  of  his  former 
book,  in  onr  article  on  the  "  Veneration  of  the  Saints  in  the 
Early  Church."  In  parting  with  him,  we  venture  to  sug^eat 
a  few  heads  of  advice  which  may  be  useful  to  him,  shouTd  he 
ever  think  again  of  appearing  before  the  world  as  a  contro- 
versialist.    We  would  advise  him,  then  : 

1,  To  bo  quite  sure  that  the  arguments  he  uses  ae;aia 
Catholicism  are  not  equally  valid  against,  what  he  himself  J 
considers  the  fundautental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  ■ 

2,  To  make  himself  acijnainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
Catholic  theology,  of  which  he  has  shown  himself  profoundly 
ignorant. 

3,  Not  to  profess  that  minute  and  accurate  knowledge 
mstian  antiijuity,  which  it  would  take  him  half  a  century 
acquire. 
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4.  Not  to  dream  of  understanding  the  full  meaning  of  the 
fathers,  unless  he  is  determined  to  sympathize  most  fully 
with  them.  And  this  he  will  never  do,  as  long  as  he  talks  of 
"the  errors  and  blemishes^^  of  even  the  Apostolical  fathers. 

5.  Not  to  be  guilty  of  the  almost  incredible  folly  of  re- 

1'ecting  as  spurious  those  works  of  the  Fathers  which  Mr. 
i^almer  has  acknowledged  as  genuine. 

Andj  finally,  to  rest  assured  that  it  is  not  less  ridiculous 
for  him^  or  any  other  "  Anglican,"  to  write  an  octavo  volume 
on  the  Worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  than  it  would  be  for 
an  infidel,  who  rejects  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  to 
write  a  book  about  Justification.  As  only  a  Christian  can 
understand  the  latter  doctrine,  so  only  a  Catholic  can  under- 
stand the  former.  If  Mr.  Tyler  is  in  want  of  work,  and 
if,  instead  of  turning  his  attention  to  those  millions  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  who  have  no  religious  belief  at  all,  he  must 
needs  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  those  who  do  believe  from 
believing  too  much, — let  him  try  to  prove  the  Catholicity  of 
his  Church  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  those  Ca- 
tholic-minded persons  of  his  own  communion,  who  are  just 
now  labouring  in  doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  her  claims.  A 
wise  man  would  take  care  that  his  house  were  secure  before 
he  would  venture  to  attack  another  s. 

It  is  high  time  to  conclude.  Were  time  and  space  allowed 
us,  we  might  be  inclined  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  con- 
nexion of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  with  the  work  before 
us.  We  shall,  however,  only  just  hint,  that  his  approval  of 
such  a  work  is  not  likely  to  raise  our  opinion  of  the  Esta* 
blished  Anglican  theology ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  conciliate  the 
"  Ancient  Churches  of  the  East,"  of  which  a  certain  official 
document  lately  spoke  so  feelingly.  Still  less  will  it  tend  to 
convince  the  minds  of  many  of  his  wavering  subjects  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  modem  Anglican  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Augustine,  or  Lanfranc,  or  Anselm.  And  how 
can  he  hope  that  it  should  produce  any  effect  upon  Catholics, 
when  in  spite  of  the  hundred  similar  works  that  have  already 
been  written  in  the  same  line,  the  doctrine  against  which  it 
is  written  has  made  most  serious  inroads  upon  the  belief  of 
the  members  of  his  own  Church  ? 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

^A    7\r«atue  on  Modem  GeograpTiy.     Second  Edition. 

I   Tlie  Literary  Clast  Book,  or  Fourlk  Serieiof  Select  Reading  I 

■  I  Prose  and    Verse,     By  the  Brolhere  of  the  Chrtstigfl 
tjiiuinjiH.     SoconU  Edition.  '" 

Ona  readers  will,  wo  are  sure,  be  glad  to  sec  announced  the  publ 
cation  of  a  second  edition  of  these  most  Taluable  works,  by  t' 
Christian  Brothers.  In  the  Modem  Geography  are  presented,  nni 
der  distinct  heads,  tlie  natural  features,  productions,  zoology,  and 
history  of  tlio  vai-ious  countries  throughout  the  world  j  with  the 
religion  and  character  of  their  inhabitants  ;  also  copious  tables, 
showing  tlie  comparative  sizes  of  islands  and  lakes,  length  of  rivera, 
heighta  of  mountains,  &c.  ;  with  an  appendix,  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  astronomy,  problems  on  the  use  of  the  globes,  directions 
for  the  construction  of  maps,  and  a  pronouncing  vocabulary.  Id 
compiling  this  work,  the  brothers  have  evidently  consulted  the  roost 
respectable  modern  geographical  publications ;  there  ore  also  in- 
cluded in  it,  a  beautiful  engraving  on  st«el  of  the  earth's  orbit  j  it 
also  containa  a  greater  body  of  sound  religious  information  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  similar  work  CTtant ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
most  carefully  managed  in  the  press  as  well  as  in  the  manuscript. 
The  proper  marks  and  accents  of  the  Continental  languages  have 
especially  been  most  carefully  attended  to,  and  are  inserted  in  the 
work  with  great  correctness  ;  the  pronouncing  vocabulary  has  been 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  the  general  views  are  placed  first,  and 
in  such  admirable  oi-der,  that  a  person  but  a  short  time  at  school 
may  acquire  a  general  outline  of  geography.  Not  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  tliis  work  is  a  sound  and  clear  refutation  of  the 
calumnies  against  Borne,  concerning  Galileo  ;  and  although  it  is 
hut  a  few  months  since  the  pubUcation  of  the  first,  thirty-six  closely 
printed  pages  have  been  added  in  the  present  edition. 

The  Foarth  Literary  Class  Book  has  also  in  the  second  edition 
undergone  considerable  improvement ;  for  instance,  the  rales  for 
the  management  of  the  voice  in  reading  have  been  enlarged,  and 
these  rules  in  themselves,  and  in  their  arrangement  and  simplicity, 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  best  in  any  reading  book  published  in 
modem  times  ;  again,  the  lessons  are  on  a  nicely  graduated  scale, 
snd  the  poetry  In  the  present  edition  has  been  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed than  was  the  case  in  the  former  edition.  Scver^  naw  . 
lessons  from  the  writings  of  admired  and  living  outhors  have  beeni 

I  Kdded,  ond  the  work  has  in  the  present  edition  been  greatly  e 

hlarged,  although  its  price  has  been  reduced. 

m      With  such  recommendations  which  these  excellent  works  cai  _ 

Bwitlt  them,    the    duty  of  a  Reviewer  is  very  short  and  simple.4 
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When  they  are  shewn  to  be  so  much  better  calculated  for  Catholic 
schools  and  seminaries  than  any  other  works  on  the  same  subject ; 
when  so  many  of  those  other  works,  which  Catholics  were  obliged 
to  use  until  the  labours  of  the  good  brothers  were  brought  to  bear 
on  the  religious  and  scientific  instruction  of  the  rising  generation, 
contained  so  many  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  of  the  ancient 
faith,  we  most  warmly  congratulate  every  Catholic  parent  and 
instructor  of  youth  on  the  realization  thus  far  of  those  labours. 


Note  to  the  Article^  ^^Life  of  Gerald  Griffin.^^ 

The  Reviewer  of  the  "  Life  of  Gerald  Griffin"  is  assured,  that  he 
does  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a  very  worthy  man,  the  late  Mr. 
M'EUigott  of  Limerick,  one  of  Griffin's  earliest  masters,  in  repre- 
senting a  certain  pedantic  advertisement  (cited  at  page  390)  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  his  attainments.  This  advertisement,  he  is  in- 
formed, was  written  in  jest,  as  a  good-humoured  parody  on  an 
absurd  prospectus  which  had  appeared  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  day. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  intention  of  the  Reviewer, 
who  took  the  statement  on  the  authority  of  Griffin's  biographer. 
He  feels  it  his  duty,  nevertheless,  to  express  his  regret  at  having 
given  currency  to  the  misapprehension,  and  gladly  avails  himself  of 
the  first  opportunity  of  removing  it. 
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Adam,  the  abbot,  sent  to  the  pope  by  the  Nes* 
torian  Catholicofl,  134. 

Albuquerque,  founds  a  college,  151. 

Amiens  Cathedral,  description  of  a  procession 
there,  408. 

Anabaptistfi,  account  of  them  by  Moehler,  for- 
mula of  initiation,  117. 

Angelus,  the,  an  abridgment  of  the  Rosary, 
beauty  of  the  devotion,  488,  489 — should  be 
more  generally  used,  403. 

Anglicans,  their  different  opinions  on  the  honour 
paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  808 
— their  wrong  method  of  judging  of  the 
Fathers'  testimony,  311 — their  doctrine  as  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  not  that  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  332 — Catholic  spirit  rising 
among  them,  306. 

Annunciation,  early  paintings  of  it,  488. 

Antiuomianism,  its  spread,  121. 

Archffiological  Society  (Irish),  its  origin  and 
object,  157. 

Archaeologj ,  encouraged  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, 573 — that  of  Ireland  would  throw 
light  on  the  religious  history  of  Europe,  514. 

Army  in  France,  its  religious  improvement,  18. 

Arts  (the  fine),  their  revival  in  France,  263. 

Aztecs,  their  combats  with  the  Spaniards,  50— 
cannibalism  and  idolatry,  50. 

Babylon,  Bishop  of,  bead  of  the  Nestorians,  132. 

Banim,  Mr.,  character  of  his  novels,  290— com- 
pared w\ih  Griffin,  291. 

Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  his  efforts  to  pro- 
pagate Nestorianism,  120 — causes  persecution 
of  the  Clmstians,  127. 

Bartelot,  his  accusation  of  the  bishop  of  St 
David's,  249. 

Barlow,  his  letters  accusing  the  monks,  249 — 
his  plundering,  252. 

Barristers,  Irish,  their  varied  practice,  378. 

Barron,  Mr.,  attempts  to  revive  the  study  of  the 
Irish  language,  472. 

Bells,  their  use  in  the  Church,  485. 

Benedictines,  Mauriot,  one  community  in 
France,  22. 

Bernard,  Mr.,  his  work  on  China,  462. 

Bishops  in  France,  their  address,  37. 

Bore,  M.  Eugene,  his  labours  in  the  Levant, 
136. 

Bossuet,  extract  from  his  "  Expositions,"  309. 

Brewster,  Mr.,  his  character  as  an  advocate,  381 
— he  insults  the  solicitors,  382. 

Broadsall  Priory,  its  frequent  changes  of  owners, 
400 

Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  their  increase, 
23. 

Burial  places,  Catliolic,  much  wanted  in  Eng- 
land, -108. 

Burke,  Kichard,  Earl  of  Ulster,  his  murder, 
his  family,  168. 

By  dell,  his  letter  accusing  the  monks,  251. 


Camden  Society,  their  publication  of  Mr. 
Veright'B  Letters  protested  against,  355— their 
answer,  256. 

Catholicos,  patriarch  of  the  Neatoriaiis,  120 — 
manner  of  electing  him,  1 82-— consecrated  a 
second  time,  133 — Ellas  attempts  a  reconci- 
liation with  Rome,  135. 

Centralization,  evil  effects  of  the  system  in 
France,  32. 

Chaldeans,  converted  Nestorians  and  Eutyche- 
ans  socalled,  185— •their  recent  sofflranDgs, 
136 

Charles  1,  his  undeserved  popularity  in  Ire- 
land, 525. 

China,  accounts  of  the  expedition  there,  441 
storming  of  Zing-hoe,  440 — soidde  of  the 
troops,  449 — internal  water  traffic,  450 — want 
of  military  science — the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  the 
porcelain  tower,  451 — Nankin,  452 — ^ports 
ceded  to  Britain,  458— despicable  character 
of  the  natives,  454 — stationary  civilization, 
455 — language,  456— manner  of  expressing 
complex  ideas,  457 — abuses  of  the  govern- 
ment, 458 — Protestant  missions,  460 — Catho- 
lic missionaries  and  martyrs,  461. 

Church,  her  sufferings  in  France  since  1880, 
8 — ^restricted  by  law,  20 — regaining  her  in* 
fluence,  30, — the  blessing  of  her  Unity  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Faber  and  others,  112 — a 
Catholic's  feelings  towards  her,  118 — her 
regenerating  principle  different  from  the  spirit 
of  Protestant  apostles,  119 — supported  by 
the  voluntary  system  in  Ireland,  192 — and 
in  the  apostolic  times,  196— and  in  the  4th 
century,  197— community  of  goods,  198— 
her  admirable  effects  on  the  Irish,  218— 
heresy  to  suppose  her  fallen,  842,  (note)— 
her  doctrine  as  to  honouring  the  saints,  848 
— services  of  the  early  Jesuits,  439 — ^her 
minor  rites  and  offices  reviving  in  England, 
483 — her  universal  influence,  481 — her  fune- 
ral service  contrasted  with  that  of  Protes- 
tants, 496 — requires  a  lamp  to  be  always 
burning  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  499. — 

Church  of  England,  her  external  appointments 
could  not  survive  the  separation,  ^0. 

Churches,  schismatic,  divine  stability  wanting 
in  them,  155. 

Clergy  in  Mexico,  their  piety,  48— iu  Peraa 
permitted  to  marry  by  Barsumas,  128— en- 
mity between  the  Irish  and  English,  177— 
the  Irish  excluded  from  preferment,  178 — 
'state  provision  proposed  for  them  rejected  by 
the  bishops,  189 — their  means  of  support  in 
Ireland  considered,  190 — source  of  their 
power  there,  228 — instances  of  their  resist- 
ance to  royal  oppression,  241. 

Cloumacnoise,  monumental  inscriptions  there 
perishing,  511. 

Collut  d'Uerbois,  allows  hberty  to  the  Jesuits, 
413. 
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Crown,  it«  deapotiinn  oppowd  bj  Hie  monla,  340. 
Daiipbrar,  M.,eipaKi  Cmuiii'i  eiletUcBj'iteni, 

418.  (ooU^). 
Da  la  Mutinc.  Lii  £^1  froin  tliu  SuHb.  i. 
Db  la  Mininau,  HcomuisuiliFnDL-hblahaiia.JO. 
DefigeueLtmi,  abbe,  fijunda  tl»  cuufralerQity  ol 

Notre  Dame  iln  Victaira.  10. 
Deigamt.  abbe,  bii  icnik  od  Ilio  Frencb  Uiii- 

venily.  SB. 
Deiiderii,  Fnlber.  Ihiok*  ihsl  (lia  rnligian  ol 

TbibatiaBcormpted  ChmIiaiutT.lSO,|nate)< 
Devamuia.  Richard,  (or  Devereui)  a  Inai,  bin 

wcuutioat  of  Ihe  UHlnks,  S4B. 
LKamper.  sjuod  of,  beld  to  moncile  the  Nasto- 

riuu  of  Malabar,  Ifil. 
Dctonibire,  Marquis  of,  mnlingBt  hishaut 

Ibc  discontinuance  of  Ibo  Ordnance  Hei 

of  Inland,  309. 
nuffj,  Mr.,  Ma  caao  a.  traveraer,  38a 
Dutch,  their  sordid  ararice  in  tbe  East.  US 
Kaat  India  Companj,  ia  cringing  in  China.' 
t^katmn.  Damn  d',  describes  tbe  iinpzoTei 

of  irllKiooiu  France,  13. 
Eliot.  Caplun,  llie  diSiculUn  of  liii  posiUai 
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row  vscapo  IVom  bemg  taki'n.  449. 

England.  iIitB  of  MK-iBlj  there  altEr  the  grand 

lelicllion.  118— its  early  Hitlers  in  Ireland. 
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liconininnicatloTi,  of  two  kinds  ii 
Church,  300,  (note). 

athan  of  Uih  Cburcli.  relied  on  by  some  Ail 
glicana,  fiS — Eupposcd  lo  be  nlenl  on  taa- 
subslantjatiou,  SS — thnr  language  comp^rod 
with  tlint  of  .tngficana  on  tliii  puinl.  84— 
their  testimony  classEed,  86.  S3. 

I  speech  in  (he  Irieh  SMle 
■  887. 

Flood,  Hi.,  bis  bequest  lo  Bnconrage  the  ilndT 
of  the  Irish  langiuigB  frustrated,  471. 

unnQlanes,  Catbtdic,  enameraled,  106— Lu- 
theran, loa— ProleBlanl,  107. 

Hinier.  M.,  establishes  an  impiooi  soeie^,  5. 

ranee,  reUgiona  and  sudal  canditiim  nnce  1830 
8— litoMture  mora  religion^  13 — imptoTi^ 
tnent  of  tha  nntnlity,  14 — peosi 
clergy.  SO — religious  orders,  SI- 
SB— political  imtitutioin,  II — improred  c< 
ditioD  of  Its  lower  claaaea.  361— moral  and 
intellrclual  r^eutralion,  303— list  ofreliioous 
eongregatieni  and  ordara,  3B4-73 — ineon- 
uslonl  penecutioD  of  the  JesinU,  400— Im 
413— lueanlm   of   tha 


govei 


It,  J 13. 


ala,  anculliolic  mnnoer  ia  which  they  ore 
perrnrmed,  4U4-Ii — in  Ihe  Catholic  Church 
and  among  Protestants,  4D6. 
ology.  lately  supposed  to  lavour  iufidahty. 


340— 


1.  347— 


grtsa,  348 — dilEiMiItiei,  840 — deacriptian  u( 
organio  remaim,  SM — apparent  dUagree- 
metit  with  tbe  M»aic  history.  3G3—  confiinui 
it.  35A — appearances  it  preaenta.  SA8 — diffi- 
culties solved,  360 — amount  of  time  required 
not  inconnslent  witb  tlie  Mosaic  history. 361 
how  to  bo  studied.  871. 

iDTmony.  its  Iheokigy,  why  auipiciona.  P3— 
character  of  its  lilanture.  Ot. 

■  urres' Histurical  Journal,  deavrilns  raria.10 


and  Mn. 


It  by  A 


II  Ibreign  miasioni,  In  IVntn.  193 
— interview  with  the  Simeon  of  Julaimark, 
137— his  book.  138— reception  in  Dum,  139- 
43 — interview  with  the  ehief  of  the  Khoords, 
116. 

Grctne,  Mr.  Solicitor  GenanI,  his  speccli  on 
the  Irish  8latp  'rrials.  399. 

Gril&n,  GenOd.  works,  early  obscurity,  character 
of  bii  genius,  387 — hb  self^oaCdiiDce.  388 — 
his  wriliupi  compared  with  those  of  uthar 
Irisli  DOToliila,  300— with  Banim.  301— b(* 
"  Invasion."  XOS— bis  -  Tales  of  the  Mwisler 
Festiiali,  "303.4— his- Sni)  Dhuv  tl»  Csimr.' 

"Wake  Hithoal  a  corpse,'*  303 — bis  "  Orange 

■ad  Green,"  303-T. 
Gniraud,  Baron  de,  desciibn  the  religkuis  im. 

Hiirdiman,  Mr.,  ediliir  uf  Ihe  "  Statute  of  Kil- 
kenny." his  Mlier 
-ork,  161— eiti 


the  M  F.rWs,"  176. 


t,387. 


„  hi>  . 


XJXlf. 


}«v«di- 


vm. 

thr 

euBsT  farazxiaftf-.  JE44. 

HtvrxiliutiRv  (gigla  namte<d.  1 1 

HxTukoro*  'Xeejc-»,  enrkct  friflD  it.  oo  the 
cLkXkSf  erf"  rrSJsMtt  in  EnclaDd.  3$*5 — ^plaa  of 
tiafr  mtvk.  SSf? — imaginaTT  cooTcrMtacn.  SJ^ 
4'X* — hnun  to  Si.  Lact.  -li'l — en  nxwiQ- 
mnitaJ  ixu<riptiaimM*i — ^pmcescxn  in  Anun» 
casliecn]  msKiibed.  4<  i3 — a  fimml  at  wa.  404 

HiS  '\ht  lfeihodi»l^  hi»  AntiDoouan  opinic«» 
qo-jtcd,  121. 

Hi^tonr  lii»faj  recent  vorks  publi«lK><l  on  it. 
I5i* — propreaa  of  the  atadr  in  thiscmtim-. 
519 — not  Mifficiratlr  studied.  3:20. 

Homrr,  translated  into  Iri»h  at  an  eartv  p«*riot). 
477. 

HiuQies  of  the  Anglican  CbnTrh  on  iuvoking 
the  saiDt»,  S17. 

Hong  Kong,  state  of  ilie  Catholic  Nfigi^^n  ihoiv. 
460 

HoKtagea,  put  to  death  in  the  t^arlv  Iri»h  war». 
169. 

Idlemen,  a  class  in  tlie  Imh  marclies,  17'j. 

Idols.  Mexican,  50. 

IiiTOsion  (the)  by  Griffin,  "20^ 

Ireland,  its  prt^jress  in  pt^klitical  aelf-knoB leilg«», 
156 — its  history  cultivated,  157 — condition 
at  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny,  I6'i 
— ethnc^j^rapliical  sketch  of  it  in  1867.  161 — 
civil  wan  among  the  natives,  16U— on  th«* 
marches,  171 — con«Ution  in  the  middle  l^{l\H, 
183 — object  of  universal  attention,  187 — 
hitlit>rto  in  contempt,  2*2*2 — hoj>«»s  of  n»mnu»- 
ration,  *2*23 — ^monU  power,  2*24 — dtvline  aince 
the  imion,  236— want  of  nationality  in  itM 
general  liteniture,  '2S'i — study  of  itn  history 
lutliertonegli'CttHl,285 — miNgi>vennni*nt,l«H'Al 
histories,  508 — curious  monument nl  reumius. 
510 — traces  of  her  missionaries  all  over 
Europe,  515. 

Irish,  their  curly  love  of  music,  UU\ — jealously 
separated  from  the  lilnglish  si'ttlers,  1  (J7 — their 
civil  wars,  109 — confined  to  tlunr  own  iNiunds, 
tlieir  cr«'tf</A/«,  170 — their  early  internal  his- 
tory neglected,  171 — a  festival  described,  175 
— they  arc  gpradually  excluded   from  ofliee, 
179 — ^monks  kept  out  of  religious  houses,  18*2 
— animosity  between  tluMU  and  tlie  Knglish, 
204 — did  not  consent  to  the  intniduction  of 
tithes,  211 — ^littlo  power  of  tlio  English  over 
them,  215 — their  prcMtnt  ndigious  character, 
219 — and  strong  Catholic   feeling,  227.9— 
virtue  of  the  females,  23-1 — niiaory  of  iho  ]nm». 
pie,    235  —  novelists,  387—  vMniMUxr  rppual 
meetings,  375 — increomng  onltiiralkio  at  IIm 
language,  403— antiquity  of  Um  poaClj,  404 
— remarkable  authors,   405— mttn  of 
vers<>,  460— numorous  ]>oeta,  497«- 
of  the  language,  460— iUi  aweiitn— , .. 
to  \to  iM'glectLHl,  470 — attaBpto  li 
the  study,  471— molMljr  of  ttayo 
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of  Ar  ]iMr  to  dMir 
«f  Ae 

of  dfflinl  apWiML  *lt^  Jciwa^  iM^pM  te 
&e  ivigB  d  Ckaiif*  1.  m — attxhwwwt  K» 
bim.  <)j^— ^hated  1«t  the  IVmlanK  5M— dnv«« 
to  take  np  amtik  X37 — thrtr  «ihr  dtvUnv^ 
lawfnl  by  the  cIctirt.  AiS — their  )Mk«ienk  **> 
— two  panie»  antom;  th««n,  Mh^— oMtcln^  « 
trocip,  $Si. 

JaK-lah*.  pwawrtv*  the  NoMtMians  in  tli^  Tftttar 
invaaoQ.  IJII. 

Jerisich.  a  utron^^d  of  the  Nostinrians.  It^Jk 

JcMiitsk  their  collef9r>s  and  laKMin  in  W«in<k^ 
31 — «ha]v  in  the  re\>'«cih»twn  *if  the  Nevl^ 
nans  of  Malabar  ti^  U^tme.  IJ^l  — le^^gvi^ 
affsinst  tltem  in  VYstHV.  4iV  — def'>««Wsl  br 
MM.  Raxignan  and  \atimei4iil,  4t^8 — i^- 
markable  men,  411 — laws  reUtingr  t«>  their 
excluMon  fhnn  Framv,  111}  -their patrioHMM^ 
417— <ahimniate«l.  4*2<i^— llteir  e^M>Milnli«i««, 
4*2*»— n^ruUtitws  of  tWit  «<^>ioiate,  4*i*-  - 
CHHirw  of  studies,  I2S  -  -t>sovlavMn«M'iv1ijS|ions« 
s^Mrit  of  tlH*ir  tsmMilulionx',  4*2t»  ■s'lstvw  ^xf 
g««>-enunent,  l.*U^— inantuT  of  ^w^v^init  their 
time.  131  •  -tbnrhonMMn.  t:W  lh«-iriN«Hni«trT« 
VM — theirnNil  leni't>>.  I3.\  pi\^l>A)\ihMn,  4M 
— tyrannicide.  137  M*txi»*i'^  to  the  t^alhi^ie 
faith.  I3«.^     their  h>anung,  mi^vionx,  I3)t  |^. 

Julaiiierk,  n»xidentv  of  the  Nentorian  |>ati-iiir«'h, 
12.\. 

KluionK  their  enmii\  to  the  N«H»toria«\  13?, 
139 .  chief.  Nourallrth  Uex .  1 16  wars  with 
the  Ne!<iloriaus,  1 18. 

Kilkenny,  statute  ot',  pub1imhe«l  by  the  Vrehant 
logical  !MM*iel%.  160  its  ob^vt  to  k«vp  «e)H|. 
rate  the  IriMli  and  the  KngU^h  «ett1er«,  ItlA. 

l.acor«lnire,  ubU*.  his  eirorts  to  rt'^torv  n^ligiim 
in  France.  2*2. 

Irfi/iiriMs.  their  /.itd,  22. 

l^ma,  the  worship  of  him  pr«dmb))  a  eonuption 
of  N««storianism,  129. 

I rfimp,  should  al\\a;ts  bunt  U*fitn«  the  b)e««e«l 
saerauiimt,  t99  exeuM'sfoi  not  keeping  oiu% 
5lH). 

I<areom,  (*apt  ,  his  letter  on  the  ttnlunni^i  inn|Mi 
of  Ireland.  AO«V 

I<a  Tmp]H\  order  of,  Um  «ueerMi  hi  Trauns  2V. 

Uiyton.  his  letters  ueruslug  the  monks,  *IIU 
his  visttulioiiM  of  Hiouaslerlrs,  *iM. 

I.«>gh.  his  visitnllou  of  nuuuislerli*s,  *iAt), 

Literature,  in  I'Vaiit^e.  28,  of  other  eounlrlm 
mon*  national  than  (he  Irish.  282- 1 

Ixmdon.  Dr.,  n  visitor  of  the  ntmuiMlerira,  hU 
chariM'ler,  253. 

Lutheran  foriiiularieN  eninniTated,  106  llifir 
d(»e.lrinesoflhehivoentionofsMlntNeiin«ldenH|, 
by  M<N'hlrr.  116. 

MahomeUnNsparedllipNesliiriMnrhrUllrtns.inl 

llshibi'*'  Cnirislinn  (Unirehrs  Ihent  ftMnid«*d  by 
8t  '      miiN,  100. 

^1^^       .  MaafNiolmt  (if  i*iiM<)Uiii,  6A     ri'fulns 

■  Mtrtmni,  66     Nrginm>nU 

■mhils,  71    -  Ills  IhiHtry 

"11,  72-  on  (rnnstih- 

dliiK  Uw  eiiw  fi*""! 


waiHIiB  tpotbt.  173. 
Miriin,  Hr.  Manlif^wfoj^  tiii  chomcCtr  at  a 
»rilcr,£tS— u1tJci:t<>rbi*"Irel>irHl,"hi>ImIi 

Marj,  lib-KMid  Vitgiu,  her  bininar  llie  unna  In 
kina  u  tlinl  at  tbe  MiiiiU,  S3B— oi^Hilive  Iri- 
UiUafScriptncDtohRanuctitj'.asO— biiTlille 
lulioouxir,  S31 — uxiHiiptiiin  from  sin,  331 — 
ililHaillj  or  llui  Fnthm  od  tliis  ]ialnl.  33d— 
liur  tillo,  SSa — ililGciiUr  i>r  piindug  lier  pic- 
tun.  4SS. 

M'DoiUKti.  Mr.,  Ids  cbnnulfr  u  ■  lawyer.  SSO. 

MDuaiinil.  Jnhn,  hu  IruuUtiDn  at  Homer  into 

MDdd  (Mlr^uliina)  fintdrf 

wnnigbl  by  it,  7, 
Mpoam,  Hrehbiubfip  of  Odb, 

MncauUls  clui  in  Pruice, 

KIoLl 


eHermhui 


n,iai. 


m  prinriplM  u 

ml  or.  40 — dmcrip- 


Mlnelsi,  I7  tbs  interDa 

{Cglfaulic)  twDt  Ui  the  »neaii  af  the  Nesla- 

riUH,  U0— iu  Cbiiu,  Ml. 

Huehlar,  cliBnuler  of  big  "  SymboliiBi,"  06 — 

mtlj  life,  BO— chnrautBr  u  ■  prirsil.  OT— 

boconiia  llmiliipol  tutor  nt  Tdboigra,  bin 

trsreii,  liu  ■•  Oiiity  of  Ibe  Chiireb,"  OS— bi» 

"AlluumMiu,"  BB— rsplim  to  liis  "Byniliol- 

uini."   101— ayslcni   of   snnojuin    adoptid 

■gsint  bim.  he  renovn  to  Mimii^b.  Itl3 — 

ItctuiH  on  PalrolofCf.  103— delicale  henllh, 

hli  dralb  !u  18S8. 1(IS— rainoc  works— bii 

"STmbolinn'  conflnsd  lu  lbs  nldor  forms  of 

ProlnUnllno,  104— tliu  acvoanled 

Mr.  Boberiwn.iaa— sGEonntofniriot 

^^117— tba  Tilue  oftiis  symbrfism.  193. 

^nbouIraiM,  cbwigB  in  men's  mtiiDBtion  r 

■eVSBT— the  •iDsllei  suppressed,  343— ra 

^m<  «uiiUiI,  313 — risited  by  L^b  Btul  I 

^P  aw— Lbe  benefits  (be;  confemid.  SAS-ldbu 

^      mntenl  on  Ibeir  iu|ipmbiuii,  350 — pliindor 

of  Ibe  libruin.  9fiO,  ralf. 

MaakB.  accuntloni  ^tunit  them  examined,  911 

— few  instances  oC  comiplion,  prove  thcii 

gcnrra]  innccence,  their  numbers,  347 — leili 

Dionj  Bgalut  IbeiB  sifted,  318— refuwl  tf 

Bummder  and  aafforiogs,  368, 

Moatalenhert,  Coont.  liescribm  the  evils  or  thi 

FreaFbKh0Dls.3S. 
Hoi>rB,Hr.,bisspeeehin  the  Iriihilate  trials.  387. 
-      B.  Thoini      '■     --  ■     ■ 


in,  descripfion  el,  4t  

libisbop  with  Sir  Elenrj  Pottinger.  <! 
Lcsdcfoaled  by  CoiUz,S3— S*  A* 
Neale,  Rev..  J.  M..  Ma  "Hierolofftis,'*  '• 

aiDus,  SOS-wiTow  lot  Ibe  cITwbi  M  fl 

BgB  a!  rebftlDn  in  EngUnd.  400. 

sis,  bet  seiriees  in  Cliina,  417 — ii 

It  dammr,  118. 

riana.  tbnf  Isainenea.  IS4— tbxii 


and  Tartiin.  ISl — l]iririlecl<ne,'la3 — apply 
to  Julius  III  Ibr  ipatriBnih.  IA3^^Bmlpwl 
Dribem  nowCalhulica.c  "   "  "'    "" 


their  ritlage  of  Duree.  140— thnr  obsenruwe 
III  Ibe  Sunday.  Iia-'belief  in  llie  nal  pie- 
sendfl,  14S^«itncls  IVcnn  IhrirlilnrKy,  148, 
(note)— Catholic  babita.semlybteralars,  144 
—their  canon  of  scripturu,  lUiFly  10  Inennv 
Calbolics.llS — atnigglaagioutlbe  Kbonrdl. 
1 4S— defeated,  lid. 

NealnriuB.  bis  bereoy  and  death,  13d — hiaemis 
supposed*  to  be  drawn  tTam  thfi  worhs  oT 
Theodore  of  Mopsueste,  1 30. 

Newton,  bishop,  bis  opinions  nr  the  htben,  344. 

NinRpD.  taken.  443— altenpt  la  lelidiB  it,  430. 

riobiiitj  On  France}  ehsBlaied  by  advfTn^.  14 
—risen  in  eaduulion  innce  1830, 34— thtdi  dr 
pressed  coudidon  in  England  alter  the  vais 
of  liu  roses,  338. 

NonrBDoh  Bey  lohlefoflhe  KbDord*). 
raw  with  Dr.  Gnmt,  H7— cruelli 
NesiotimiB,  146 

NoreHsii  (Irish]  eompaied  Willi  Giiffic 

Nuns  in  F^snee,  30, 

O'Connfdl.  DantEl,  sonm  of  his  pom 

O'Cannell,  Jului.  hii  goniiia  and  wiitin 
lb  spBeeh  im  bis  trial.  893. 

O'Uoatirnn.  Mr.,  Bicbaiological  vurka  edilea  l>] 


O'Maddi 


rish   obieT,  pririleged  by  l 


ITS  (nole). 


Cblna,  44S. 
Lgiuns)  in  France,  list  nr  Ihose  or  lih 
msles.  361-1— of  tbnsa  of  females  devoted  ta 
tlie  cue  of  the  tick  and  imprisnued,  3M-7 — 
of  those  fbr  niied  purpouK.  367  V  —of  those 
of  am  hi  bmchinB,  370.1- liii  the  care  of 
Ibe  sick.  371. 
rduanoe  Memoir  of  Irelanil,  frgrvl  W  ila  ana. 

403 — .their  report.  topo^Tapbioal  and  bislonoal 
milrriBls  voUected,  oU3 — colkclon  of  Ibe 
different  deportmonU.  904 — sacred  geogTipby . 
410— its  -----  -     .- 


INDEX. 


Pale  (Irish),  its  lawle«  character,  ITS.  I 

Palmer,  Mr.,  explains  awaj  flie  testiiiionj  of 
the  fathers,  818— his  mistiaiidation,  844. 

Paris,  chastised  hj  a  pestilence,  6^ — its  im- 
proved state,  8^  10, 13— frightftd  state  of  its 
lower  classes,  18 — archbishop  of,  exposes 
Cousin,  417  (note). 

Pennefather,  chief  jnstice,  his  charge  in  the 
Irish  state  trials,  803. 

Pcrozes,  persecutes  the  Prasian  Christians, 
127. 

Persia,  its  encouragement  of  Nestorians,  138. 

Petrie,  Afr.,  his  historical  labours  in  Ireland, 
506^eyidence  on  Irish  monumental  remains, 
610. 

Poets,  early  Irish,  464— enumerated,  407. 

Portuguese,  their  discorerj  of  the  Malabar 
Christians,  1 50  — their  profligate  example,  152. 

Prescott,  Mr.,  his  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  46— 
merits  of  the  work,  65. 

Prester  John,  probable  origin  of  the  story,  120. 

Prosecutions,  in  Ireland,  the  interest  they 
excited,  373 — irregularly  conducted,  876— 
nature  of  the  conspiracy,  384 — the  verdict, 
893— its  effect  upon  Ireland,  394f 

Protestants,  their  offence  at  the  honour  paid  to 
the  saints  abroad,  78 — attempts  in  Germany 
to  recur  to  the  old  forms  of  Protestantism, 
105 — formularies  enumerated,  107. 

Provinces,  those  in  France  and  Spain  which 
had  local  governments  most  loyal,  33. 

Puritans,  tlieir  intolerance  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
526. 

Piisey,  Dr.,  his  sermon  avoids  stating  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  85 — compared 
with  the  language  of  the  fathers,  85. 

Queen's  Bench,  Irish  court  of,  anxiety  there 
during  the  state  trials,  377. 

Kaviguan,  Pcrc  de,  his  sermons,  0 — gives  com- 
munion to  1500  men,  10 — his  defence  of  the 
Jesuits,  408 'his  appeal  for  them,  442. 

Relics,  processions  at  their  translation,  320. 

Religion  its  improvement  in  Paris  since  the 
pestilence,  7-30 — mitigates  the  contest  be- 
tween  the  English  and  Irisli,  184  —now  flou- 
rishing in  Ireland,  21 9. 

Representation  of  the  French  people  unfaithful 
and  imperfect,  31. 

Revolution,  a  punishment  of  all  classes  in 
France,  1 — its  good  effects,  2 — summary  of 
the  efiects  of  that  in  1830,  33-6. 

Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  its  account  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  in  France, 
262.4. 

Rinuccini,  archbishop  of  Fermo,  value  of  his 
letters,  521 — recently  published,  522 — docu- 
ments relating  to  him,  523 — his  report  on  the 
two  parties  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  520 — 
appointed  legate  in  Ireland,  538— -sketch  of 
his  life,  534 — arrives  in  Ireland,  585 — takes 
part  with  the  "old  Irish,"  586. 

Rivaux,  abbot  of,  accused  for  refusing  to  sur- 
render, 251. 

Robertson,  Mr.,  translator  of  Moehler's  ** Sym- 
bolism," 06 — his  account  of  Moehler's  *'Athan- 
asius,"  09 — ^his  reasons  for  the  design  of  the 
"Symbolism,"  105. 


Robfauon,  Be?.  B.,  hit  avidence  on  tfaa  deatrae- 
tion  oflriah  antiqnitieayffOT — priyate  exertion 
inadequate  for  antiquarian  research,  508, 

Roaelly  de  Lfngoea,  M.,  describes  the  reUgions 
reaction  in  Paris,  7-12. 

Royalists  in  France,  their  conduct,  86. 

Royalty,  considered  in  France  an  inevitable 
evil,  81. 

Sailors,  instances  of  their  humanity,  450. 

Saints,  arguments  for  and  against  honouring 
them,  71-80 — ^their  invocation  defended  by 
Moehler,115 — Lutheran  doctrine  considered, 
116— their  honour  justified  firom  the  fiithen, 
818,— miracles,  831. 

Saints,  various  proofs  of  the  ancient  practice  of 
honouring  them,  827. 

Scarampi,  Father,  sent  from  Rome  to  watch 
affairs  in  Ireland  in  1648, 583. 

Scripture,  its  insufficiency  by  itself  in  contro- 
versy with  the  Gnostics,  108 — with  the  Uni- 
tarians, 109. 

Sewell,  on  French  literature,  39. 

Shell,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  the  Irish  State  Trials, 
886. 

Simeon  (the),  a  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians,  186 
— his  interview  with  Dr.  Grant,  187. 

Smith,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  his  character  as 
a  law  officer,  379 — ^his  black  letter  learning, 
880 — his  opening  speech,  883. 

Society  in  France,  81. 

Spain,  its  grandest  period  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  46. 

Staunton,  Mr.,  his  writings,  381. 

Strata  of  the  earth,  description,  850 — ^their 
formation,  351 — organic  remains  in  them, 
352 — their  appearances,  858. 

Suil  Dhuv,  the  coiner,  by  Griffin,  extract  fnm, 
205-9. 

Symbolism,  (Moehler's),  the  design  of  the  woric, 
104. 

St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  his  rise  and  influence  in 
the  Church,  119. 

St  Ambrose,  reconunends    invocation  of  Uie 
martyrs,  75— uses  the  word  "is  made,**  in 
speaking  of  the  consecration  of  the  elements, 
86 — on  the  "change,'*  in  the  elements,  88 
"  transform,"  89 — on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  840. 

St.  Athanasius,  on  the  adoration  of  the  myste- 
ries after  the  consecration,  87— on  holy  yir- 
ginity  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  841. 

St.  Asterius,  his  sermons  "  on  St  Phocas  "  and 
"  on  the  Holy  Martyrs,"  813-8. 

St  Augustine,  on  the  assistance  rendered  to  us 
by  the  saints,  74,  (note). 

St.  Babylos,  miracle,  on  the  removal  of  his 
relics,  819. 

St  Basil,  on  the  saints'  knowledge  of  human 
affairs,  75. 

St  Cyprian,  mentions  a  practice  among  the 
early  Christians,  78. 

St.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  his  caution  to  the  com- 
municant, 82 — on  the  **  change  "  in  the  ele- 
ments, 88. 

St  Cjrril,  of  Alexandria,  on  transubstantiation,80. 

St  Eucherius,  his  doctrine  as  to  honouring  the 
sunts,  815. 


